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Editorial Notes 


A new year lies in front of us , 
to some it will be another year 
of monotonous misery and 
exaggerated struggle, to others 
It wiU be another year of vain 
superficial happmess and worldly success, 
to others it will be another year of groping 
for the light, for the lastmg reality, and 
for the eternal happiness The past year 
hes behind us like a great shadow, fadmg 
day by day, and with it vamsh the fond 
memories and the bitter trials, and we 
dare not look back lest we remember, 
but tribulations and happiness have both 
left their mark, pleasant and unpleasant 
Being the beautiful dawn of an expectant 
year, and our dying enthusiasm stirred 
anew, we make “ good ” resolutions Why 
a new year should be heralded by many 
resolutions we do not know, but it is the 
pleasant habit of a tired mind However 
that may be, we resolve to shed some of 
our old customs, generally bad, and follow, 
as long as we can, the path of easy iight- 
eousness , but we take caie that this path 
does not demand too much, confident 
that we can step off when we so desire 
So the path yields, and we yield Our 
conscience has been lulled durmg the 
year by vain and futile promises, and as 
the new and pleasant year stretches before 
us we make, hoping to keep them, some 
more promises to the poor dissatisfied 
conscience With a buoyant cheer, we 
begm to tread the path of adaptable 
nghteousness , it is so easy, that we 
wonder why we ever walked anywhere 
else Here the sun is warm, there is a 
ddicate fragrance that fills the air, the 
waters sparkle m the brilliant sun, we are 
happy, and desire to shake hands afiection> 
atdy with the passer-by life is gay and 
joyous, and we walk with a h^t step, 
gazmg mto the very stars Everywhere 
there is peace, and conscience has ^venus 


a respite from the continual stiuggk \\ ( 
have forgotten the past, and the unkiiuwn 
future, with its enticing smile, loon’s in 
front of us, making us diz/y \v in iLs 
mtoxication Then slo\\rly ciecp ov(\ us 
the old customs ond habits, past < motions 
and unsatisfied desirts, we lesolute’i} 
them aside and march on, cictc:-ri-'’^ed 
never to give way Unexpectedly, i 
we are least awaie, they conn ag<nu 
triumphantly, and theie is a vain sli uggk , 
and we 3ncld We step ofi that path .uid 
follow m the ancient and well-worn gi oo\ e 
which is so familiar We look back on 
those resolutions with a regiet, envying 
the man that can keej) them Again, 
when a fresh New Year opens be ton* ns, 
our will is shghtly strenglhenc d, and we 
again make the same resolutions, to be 
again forgotten 

That IS the condition of the majonty 
of us, little successes and little l.ulnit s — 
never a great success and a gn at failnn 
The grmdstonc of medioenty is hung 
around oui feeble necks bni.dl in om 
thought and equally small in oiu .v'tion , 
afraid of failure and eciually afiaid 
success , the ambition that sjmis U', on 
to great activity and to stupendous hi ights 
of glory, is dead in us “ Kill out *imbit ion , 
but work as though you au «imIntious,’' 
and yet the very desire to work is doi iiiaiu 
in us The will that drives us on to 
achieve IS lying idle, and the divine sp.iik 
that should light our drcaiy lives is <n- 
curasenbed and held m, and the fiee spirit 
IS crushed by our })clty dtsiris Our 
dreams are futile and small, our vision 
narrow and msipid, and our longings are 
the outcome of a puenle and superficial 
mmd. The great heights of happine^ 
and joy are unknown to us, and the lowest 
depths of misery have not touched us 
We walk, afraid to look up into the^heavens, 
m the path of inglonotis mediocrity, and* 
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Oui companion is the spmt of boui^eoisie 
On this timid path •we walk life aftei 
I'fe, taking httlc steps if Foitune favours 
as with hei encouraging smile, but more 
often wc arc nieiely stationaiy, contented 
With the little we have, ignoiant, and too 
proud to accept or render help Onr will 
IS feeble, and satisfying contentment 
en\ clops us in hei mantle of stupefaction 
VVe aic here in this world of smallness, 
like some phantom, incsponsible and 
futile, neithei advancmg nor retreating 
oui selves, but acting as a hindrance to 
those whose one purpose is to raaich 
foiward along the path They have seen 
the Vision, they have beheld the glory, 
they arc consumed with the buining 
desire of icalismg that Vision and that 
gloiy, but wc, with our petty thoughts, 
hurl after thi m our ignoi ance and oui 
scorn Jealous and tj^rannical, we despise 
them , without understanding, we calumm- 
Ati tiicra in our iiaiiow iighteousness 
1 hus \»e block and hmdci, ncithei advanc- 
mg ouisclvis not lotting otheis pass us, to 
that magnificent gloiy of enlightenment 
ft IS pitiable to see how distoited wc are 
in out attitude , but, ncvcithelcss, wc 
must make progioss, even in spite of our- 
selves 

A question natuially aiises to my mind 
Aio W( going to stip out of mediocnty, 
out of the stioijg ciuient of the oidinaiy 
huinaii being, or be content to icmain 
\wlici< we ail and slowly evolve through 
millenia, through suffering and misery ^ 
An we going to eagerly and wilhngly 
lo-opciate with the plan of God or aie 
we going to be diaggcd along ^ Are wc 
going to assist enthusiastically Evolution, 
for that IS God’s plan, oi are we going to 
merely mark time ? Let us clearly undei- 
stand that, even though we may fight and 
struggle against evolution in all ways, 
during many lives, with resentment in 
our hearts, wc must, eventually, if not 
in this Me then in some future Me, 
consciously and intelligently participate 
and co-operate with the great plan which 
God has laid down for humanity. Most 
of us are aware, mdefinitely and vaguely, 
that such a plan does exist , but it does not 
play a de&ute part m our daily lives 


We are the helpless victuns of evolution 
rathei than the masteis of evolution, 
and like a log we are tossed about on the 
stormy sea of life, aimless and desperate 
The intelligent and the thoughtful, the 
civilised and the cultivated, must admit 
that evolution is the purpose of Man in 
this world, but, nevertheless, knowing 
this to be an undeniable fact, we diift 
thiough many lives, accumulatmg kaima, 
and hence soriow It is not sufficient 
merely to know of the evis fence of God’s 
plan , knowledge, howevei great, is futile 
\Vithout action, but action "with the 
intelligent comprehension of the laws of 
evolution is now essential " In all the 
world theic arc only two kmds of people — 
those who know and those who do not 
know , and this knowledge is the thmg 
which matteis What religion a man 
holds, to what lace he belongs — these 
things aie not important , the really 
impoitant thing is this knowledge — ^the 
knowledge of God’s plan foi Man For 
God has a plan, and that plan is evolution 
When once a man has seen that and really 
knows it, he cannot help woiking for it 
and making himself one with it, because 
it IS so glonous, so beautiful So, because 
he knows, he is on God’s side, standing 
for good and resisting evil, working for 
evolution and not for selfishness ” Thus 
spake the Mastei 

To those who hsten, to those who knock, 
there is but one course — to co-operate 
unhesitatingly with the great plan, with 
utter devotion, setting aside our peisonal 
likes and dislikes To do this we must 
step out of mediocrity, batthng agamst 
the rest of the world Our effort must be 
conscious and deliberate m all the details 
of Me, yieldmg in things that do not 
matter but adamantine in things that do 
matter discnminating between the real 
and the unreal, between the true and the 
false Now, most of us are conversant 
with the laws of karma and know that all 
these things are absolutely true, and that 
to deviate from the straight path is to 
court sorrow, spendmg many lives m 
commg back to the same pomt, where we 
were foolish enough to leave off We also 
kuow, without any doubt whatsoever. 
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that v,c can quicken or retard our own 
evolution, that it depends entirely upon 
us, that we are the masters of our destiny 
and that the God within us is our real 
guide Yet it is a great wondei to me that 
the membeis of various spiritual move- 
ments, including the Theosophical Society 
and the Oidei of the Star in the East, 
have such a small conception of the great 
practical side of their theories In my 
opinion, the great fundamental theories 
of spirituality of all religions are ex- 
tremely practical, and consequently can 
be carried out in this matter-of-fact world 
Spmtuality and evolution must be con- 
sidered hke any busmess proposition , 
they are of greater importance and of 
greater value to the whole of humanity 
than banking oi any other business 
Inasmuch as most of us agree to this 
truth, m theory as yet, as I WTote in the 
Editorial Notes of last month, we are 
more lenient and less exacting in the 
matter of spirituality and evolution 
Spirituality depends entirely on evolution, 
and evolution can be hastened or retarded 
by the attitude which we adopt towards 
it As I said, evolution demands, if we 
are going to obey its laws completely, not 
surrender, but understanding and whole- 
hearted co-operation Naturally, all of us 
cannot and aie not in a position to gratify 
its demands, any more than we are to 
become great financial magnates or the 
captains of great industnes The com- 
plete attainment of spirituality is not 
intended for all except in some future lives, 
but we can, like in any other business 
proposition, tram ourselves in the present 
life to obey the laws of evolution, and thus 
bring our goal nearer by many lives 
Evolution or spintuahty does not exact 
bhnd, and consequently stupid, following; 
It requires that we should study it and 
comprehend its complicated and intricate 
ways, and finally that, once wc have 
grasped its ideals, we should immediately 
set about to achieve them. 

Millions all over the world have, through 
experience and suffering, vaguely under- 
stood the rudimentary principles of evolu- 
tion, but they are bound to the wheel of 
woe Knowing, they walk blmdly along 


the precipice ot soiiov/, lumn-, g.uiu a 
almost nothing from the arduous ks-.ous 
of evolution, ignorant of tliui past es. 
penences, they walk in the muo of mis- 
fortune , forgetting their many smail ,int’ 
great suffeiings, they court agaiu tlua 
deadly poison of pettiiuss and non- 
essentials The ego has gathered all tln“-,(* 
experiences, good and cmI, thus piling uj) 
karma, but the unfoitunate ego tannot 
interfere, because the personality is U)o 
strong and its desiies are* OMiwhtlm 
mg Thus, until the lowei si If oi Ibi 
personality has Icaint the laws ot < \ olution, 
the accumulation of kaima must natuiali'y 
increase, and hence the real Man on all 
planes is unable to respond to tlu fail oi 
spintuahty Thiough manj' livt‘s Ji's 
progress must be bmited, for kanm ('vei 
blocks his path, and his peisonalitj i- lor. 
weak to resist the cause of karma Ili'in e 
he gets more and more entangled m tin 
wheel of birth and rebirth , nooneisspaied 
— the mightiest and the most huinlilt , 
the rich and the poor, the It.irned and tin 
Ignorant But the gieat blessing th<it 
evolution bestows on us is that, as \vi 
created karma by our own volition, \\t 
can, also by our own volition, wluneei i 
we choose, stop the gathering of kaima 
From the meanest to the grcati st, witlnnii 
any partiality, the same oppoitnmly is 
offered by evolution, and it <U jw ink 
entirely on us whet hi r we atiepi it oj 
reject it Hence spiritUiihty e'.iu I* 
attained by all, and evolution points tin 
way The oppoituiiity of aciepting the 
outstretched hand of < volution is willim 
reach of every inhabitant of this woilil, 
but we must bi partially evolvid bi fou 
we can grasp that wehome Inind 

Now, how aie we going to stop th* 
accumulation of karma ^ This ijmstion 
has been asked and answered through 
the* ages by the wise mem and by tin 
Great Teachers Yet the same question 
confronts us to-day as of yore The 
answer has been ever the s«ime* Know 
the laws of karma, and beware of your 
thought and of your action Conform witli 
the law, and otJey the simple rules of life 
Curb your desires, and lead a pure life 
Desae ts tho root of all evd. You are the - 
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maker of >our Jestiny This is the law, 
and obey How infinitely simple, and yet 
'tow very difficult* Weaie in this world 
to cairy out the laws ot evolution, and 
we shall be a pait of this world until we 
ha\c learnt and obeyed Till then we aie 
on the wheel, soi row-laden and gatheiing 
kerma The desire oi most of us who 
mean business, vho are consumed with 
thelonging to free ourselves from this wheel 
o* birth and rebirth, is to stop the pilmg 
lip of kaima and to begin hie afiesh by 
iiiliiUi'ig the karma of the past uithout 
< rcating ne\vr kaima in the future This 
should be easy — though it may be 
difficult foi some of the readers The 
most ( &s( ntial thing that wc should 
d< vt lop IS the will B or w ithout u ill, even 
though we* may possess the knowledge, 
should be like a cloud that hangs o\ei 
a -vaJc, (.based by ihe wind fiom all 
quartcis, not 1 nowing whither its destina- 
tion will be Will IS essential wh< n wt are 
(l< aling with the question of spiiituality , 
il is as important htre as in the business 
world It gives dedsion and the stiength 
to abide by that decision It helps the 
In sitating mind and cuibs the vain and 
1 ist It ss desi 1 es Will is absolutely necessary 
wlun It (oncfins the desires of the 
p{'rs{.>njlity and the desirts of the ego 
I li( (It sir(‘s .ind wishes of the pcison- 
.ility bung kaima, for itsdesircs aiepassing, 
and ht net* must be unn'al, whcieas the ego, 
vfiiich has at t iimulated exponent c through 
nuuiy lives of soriow and happiness, knows 
what IS right and what is wiong If the 
will is st rongly devt loped and is well under 
tontrol, which is bound to be with a 
strong will, the peisonahty and the unreal 
desires can be t ^mly st*t aside, and it will 
bt .ible to dictatt to the lower self the 
txatt ]iath which it shall follow Thus 
there can be no compromise whatsoevei 
betwt'on the <*go and the personality, 
between the essential and the non- 
essential, between the right and the wrong 
1 hen the creator of karma, the lower self, 
can have no sway whatever, which un- 
fortunately at the present time is not the 
case with most of us, as it predominates, 
and we are its utter slaves Then the 
personal desires will not be able to play 


lucks upon us and convince us that they 
arc the wishes of oui ego and that we are 
doing the light thing " Between the 
right and wrong it should not be difficult 
to choose, for those who will follow the 
Master ha\e alieady decided to take the 
light at all costs But the body and the 
man are two, and the man’s will is not 
always what the body tvishcs ” But even 
though we are able to distinguish between 
the man’s will and the wishes of the body, 
we are too weak to carry out the will of the 
man, for the personality, in most cases, is 
too strong 

As wc have listened to its voice foi so 
long, we hnd that it is infinitely more 
difficult to obey the will of the man " The 
body and the man are two, and the man’s 
will IS not always w'hat the body wishes 
When youi body wishes something, stop 
and think whether really 'wish it For 
yoif arc God, and you will only w'hat God 
wills , but >ou must dig deep down into 
yourself to find the God within you, and 
listen to his voice, which is your voice Do 
not mistake your bodies for yourself — 
iicithei the physical body,northc astral nor 
the mental Each one of them will pretend 
to be the Self, in oidcr to gam what it wants 
But you must know them all, and know 
youi self as their master ” Here again will 
be seen the absolute necessity of develop- 
ing the 'Will in each one of us, for we must 
master the desires and the wishes ot the 
lower self The body must become merely 
the instrument of the will of the man and 
not a separate entity which acts accordmg 
to its own desires Specially in the West, 
the personality is ovei developed and the 
wishes of the body are immediately grati- 
fied , here, unlike m the East, theie is but 
one world, and that is physical Conse- 
quently it is more difficult for the West- 
erner, who has been brought up to pander 
to the wishes of the body, to exert that 
will powei which will awaken in him the 
wiE of man If we look around in the 
Western world we shall sec that the will 
of the ego has been greatly neglected, and 
thus the West has become the physical 
centre, whereas in the East we have 
neglected the physical world and con- 
centrated more on the spintual world We 
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must be e\enly dc\ eloped, neither neglect- 
ing the body noi paying too much atten- 
tion to it, neither being so centred on the 
world of spirituality that we ignore the 
bodily wants, nor should we be the centre 
of the physical It is the perfect blend of 
the extremes that should be aimed at by 
those who wash to tread the path o 
spintuality 

" For your wall must be Uke tempered 
steel, if 5 ou would tread the Path ” 

Thus, it wall be seen, the absolute 
necessity of will, if we are going to under- 
take the arduous task of training ourselves 
to become the disciples of the Master 
But w’e must bear m mmd that wall, if it is 
not tiamed along the right channels, is 
apt to become narrow and one-sided, and 
hence obstmate Effort is a great help and 
a mighty foe “ Consider the lihes of the 
field they toil not, neither do they 
spm ” We must grow like the wild lily, 
strong and delicate It is beautiful be- 
cause it is the will of God , it is mspiiing 
because it comes into its glonous existence 
without struggle, and it is pure because 
It IS bom in the light The pupil, who 


desires to tiead the Path, must a\oid the 
extremes, but, however, he must have 
tasted then delicious fascination, thCiS 
mighty power, their burning enthusiasm, 
their pitiless exactitude, their harslmesa 
and their anguish, and enjoyed to the full 
their fanatical mspiiaiion Yet he musi 
not be a part of them 

Right Determination and an implacable 
will are the first steps that lead th( k ainei 
to the mountain top of enlightenment 


Friends, a new year opens bt io' e us 
Let us not waste the precious yt ei oi th 
passmg precious moment Magimictul 
opportunities aie within otu gi.isp , on 
each one of us depends the piDijn's-i </J 
world , none of us are so small that 
cannot help the crying wotld , the mielilx 
Path awaits us Shall we enter the l\tlli 
or shall we pass by ^ Shall w<‘ b< tiu 
worthy pupils of the Woild-lt achei , (u 
merely be the vain spect<itoi«« > L< I ii 
open our hearts and answer the ( •ill ol tin 
Great 

J IvKISIIN'tMl.Rir 


♦ ♦ 


Brothers of the Star, 

As the commg of the World-Teacher approaches, the unrest and 
the turmoil of the nations of the earth increases in volume and 
mtensity. That is but natural, for He comes to lay the foundations 
of a new civilization, which will gradually replace the old. Be not 
then fearful, for the swift changes of the time are but part of the 
preparation for His coming. Rather rejoice and lift up your heads, 
and see, through the whtrlmg clouds, the steady shining of the Star, 


Akncb Bssant, 




Wisdom to Discern 

By the Rt Rev. C. W. Leadbeater 


T he pimcipal object ot the 
Oidex oi the Stax m the East 
IS the prepaiation for the near 
Return of a Great Teacher, 
Whom some of us believe co 
be the Christ He Himself in Palestine 
told as that He would come again, and 
ever since His depaiture the woiid has 
been expecting His retiun But that 
expectation has crystallised recently and 
has become much more definite, and is 
now \eiy widely spread There aie a 
large number of people outside the mem- 
Deisjiip of the Ordei of the Star in the 
East who are cvpectmg the near coming 
of Oi ^ Loi d I have heard of it m various 
biai cut , of the Chiistian Church, and in 
other bodies outside Chnstianity alto- 
gethf r A large section of the Buddhists, 
for t vamplc, arc expecting the return of 
tile Loid Christ They call Him Maitreya 
Buddha , they speak of Him under quite 
a diliaent name, but the meaning is 
txadly the same There is a very wide 
expt ctation, and some of us have reason 
t»> know that that expectation has reason 
at the back of it, that the Lord will come, 
and will come soon We do not know the 
i x<ict time Certain years and dates have 
bee n mentioned, but there is no certainty 
yet as to that , but that He will come 
soon we all behove We do not expect 
Him, as do some branches of the Church, 
to destroy the world on His return Much 
has been said about the end of the world 
in connection with His coming The Greek 
word docs not mean " world ” at all, but 
“ age," " dispensation " It is the word 
aton, which is Anglicised into aeon There 
will be a change when He comes, but 
not in the nature of some tremendous 
meteorological convulsion, for He will come 
not to destroy the world, but to teach it, 
as He came before 


Ko\v, if we hold that to be so, a very 
great deal follows fiom that belief — at any 
rate for those of us who believe that the 
World Teachei will come soon That is of 
itself liuiy a sufSciently stupendous fact, 
but those of us who believe that there is a 
World Teacher Who comes periodically to 
instruct the world, to found leligions — 
not one alone, but all religions — ^believe 
also that that idea implies the government 
of the world by a great Hierarchy of 
Adepts Who send the World Teacher, as 
it were, w'hcn the world is ready for Him 

Now, the idea that there is aEbeiarchy 
directing the world implies that there is 
an Intelligence at the back of all that 
happens — ^implies distinctly a difference 
from the ordinary view that the world 
just goes on vaguely without any particu- 
lai object Most men, I thmk, hardly 
envisage that problem at all , but, if they 
do, they thmk, many of them, that there 
IS a good deal of bhnd chance about what 
happens There may be a slow improve- 
ment, they would concede, but the mdi- 
cations of it are perhaps not very clear to 
them 

One who understands the existence of 
the great Hierarchy which directs affairs 
IS of course also aware that everything 
which happens must be umder that 
Direction to a certain extent, and there- 
fore that all IS moving onward towards a 
definite consummation Naturally people 
who hold that behef wish to know much 
more about it “ Is it possible,” they say 
" to study this matter, to get to know 
more than we know now, to obtam, in 
fact, further information ^ " Yes, quite 
certainly it is There is a great deal of 
information available But how are we to 
amve at it ^ Partly by reading, partly by 
study, and partly by observation. " How 
do you know that aU this is so ? " people 
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sometimes say to us Well, we know by 
an accumulation of evidence Theie are 
other methods of obtainmg information 
than those belonging purely to the physical 
plane , in point of fact, the soul has its 
faculties, its senses, as it were, as well as 
the body, and any man who will develop 
the faculties of the soul is thereby enabled 
to reach a level unknown to the senses of 
the body, and can there learn much about 
the present, the past and the future of the 
world 

We must try to understand that there 
is about such a development nothing in 
the least magical or supernatural The 
soul is the real man which inhabits the 
body He touches the lower levels thiough 
his body — ^he feels, he sees, he hears, he 
tastes, he smells — and in that way through 
his body he obtains information on the 
physical plane But as St Paul said long 
ago, " There is a natural body ” (this one 
which we all see),“ and there is a spiritual 
body ” — and that is the true body of the 
soul Through that information may be 
gained as well as through the physical, 
and a very great deal of additional 
knowledge may be acquired in that 
way 

Now, quite a number of people have 
learnt how to use those vehicles, the 
higher vehicles of the soul They are 
continuous with those which we know, 
because, after all, the soul is that which 
dwells within the faculties, and if down 
here it works in the physic^ body, in the 
next stage it works in the astral body, and 
beyond that again in the mental body, 
and so on It is always working through 
vehicles, but they are vehicles of finer 
matter than that of the physical plane 
Still, they are material vehicles, and the 
senses which can work through them arc 
merely an extension at a higher level of 
the senses which we all know, Every- 
thmg which reaches us from without by 
observation comes to us by means of 
vibration — ^vibrations of ether which 
impinge upon the eye, vibrations of air 
which impinge on the ear, and so on 
This also IS a question of vibration, but 
vibration touching the spintual bo^, and 
not the natural or physical body iMt js 


all theie is about ic — nothing supci- 
natural, nothing unscicntiho or uPi'saal 
The man who develops himself lea’ ns lo 
sense those higher, finer vibi aliens in 
addition to the chaiacteiistic \iDiatiois 
of the phjrsical brain It is nothing iroio 
than that The process is quite nao-iual, 
only It means a gieat deal of hard woik n 
order that those vehicles may oe cte- 
veloped A large number of ptoplt ]ia\e 
developed these faculties, and of course 
there were those m the past who dt \ el- 
oped them Many of the great suno-, 
many of the wuse men of old, knew these 
things, just as some of us know them no\v , 
but we and they alike would ag < e lu 
sa3nng “ You must not acct'pl tl < n uits 
of that higher investigation befmi \oa 
yourselves have caiofully tonsukitd 
tried to undeistand it and to mak<' it 
your own ” There has been a mu gn it 
deal of harm done by what is calk’d blnul 
faith People m the past have btluusl 
strange and even absolutely nui edible 
statements because they were uutUn m 
the Bible In the old days people hi Id 
that the Bible was, woid for woid, duet tly 
inspired by God Himself Now, of f ourst 
if they believed that they did not question 
what was vmtttn in that Botik, 1i<a\« m i 
bizarre and strange it may have sitmed 
But people have gradually tl<‘V<‘loj>e<l i ht ir 
intellects, and they have glided up tiaxi 
loins to doubt stab m< nts f»f that kiiul 
And they have learnt c ventually by nn aus 
of the Higher Cntuism that the iJilih, 
the ancient Scripture of tin Jew 'll just 
like many othci aiuitnl S<xq>tuH',, is 
made up of a iiumbei of book*, jiiit 
together, written by difftrt nt anthoi s, and 
m many cases the books wtie not wntteii 
by those whose name's are attadiMl to 
them. Let us take, for instance, the book 
of the Prophet Isaiah , in that alone tlu'y 
trace eight successive layers lhei<‘ weie 
eight Isaiahs, and one of those at hast 
was a revising committee of pi'ople who 
worked together They trace a munbt r of 
different layers in that way, so that the 
old idea of verbal inspiration has to be 
put aside, and we have to take the Bible 
as a collection of ancient books of very 
great interest, but certainly not of equ^ 
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value, not m any way to be taken as 
infallible m anj way at all, but as repre- 
senting the beliefs and the opinions and 
tne hopes of people at lanous penods of 
Jewish history 

As the world gradually advances, the 
attitude that v e take changes somewhat , 
but we ought to ha\e learnt from that 
facts established without any doubt by 
Ihe work of Higher Critics we ought 
fiom that to learn that we must not 
blindly accept any other revelation And 
so if I say, for example, as I have done, 
tnat I know certain things to be so, that 
IS no proof to anyone else, because I may 
be hallucmatcd, I may be mistaken 
Thousands upon thousands of people ha\e 
made mistakes AU human beings are 
liable to eiror , they are all swayed, more 
or less, by their oivn personalities, and 
they take their own indivicLual view of 
things Wherefote, we should not take 
anything \^hate\el that is taught to you, 
as though h were gospel — that is to say, 
as nect ssarily htc'rally true Our brothers 
will do well to take into account what we 
ti 11 them, because I may say that those of 
us who do see into these higher matters 
regard ourselves as acting as eyes foi our 
biethren, and we do take every piccaution 
m oui power to check, to verify, to test, 
over .ind over again, evciy thing which we 
set , oi suppost* that we sec, before we put 
it btdore tliem We do oui very best to 
lx, faithful messengers We do our best 
to ftath only that which we know, and 
that which is told to us by others who 
know very much more than wo — others 
who have progressed very much further 
But, as I say, it would be doing wrong 
to at ( ept all that as a gospel which must 
be behoved Our people will, I think, if 
they are wise, take it as an inspiration 
put before them, which they have to 
weigh and consider for themselves They 
should see whether they find in what we 
teach a better explanation of the facts of 
Nature and of Life than they get else- 
where I think that they will find the 
explanation more coherent and more 
satisfactory, but let them always re- 
member that our knowledge is very 
hmited , that we are only at the begmnmg 


of a mighty science , that wc, in regaid 
to all these occult things, are in the 
position which Sir Isaac Newton so well 
described as his attitude towards science 
He said " We are only ]ust picking up 
a few pebbles on the shore of a mighty 
ocean ” That is what ve are doing, but 
even already we see the tremendous 
advantage gained by this study, even 
already we seem to have a better grasp 
than evei before of the realities of life 
That is the way in which information 
IS obtained , but please remember that we 
are not ongmating all this teaching at 
all that it IS contained in all the old 
Senptures, although more or less overlaid 
by tradition in many cases, confused 
perhaps sometimes — confused, and per- 
haps intentionally confused, in order that 
the great secrets of life might not be given 
to people before they were ready for 
them But at any rate the same truths 
aie to be found in all ancient teaching 
The Hierarchy of Adepts is a body of men 
Who know, and because They know. They 
have a power to direct evolution, to help 
the fulfilment of the divme Plan There 
have always been Those Who knew, and 
These are only the descendants, as it 
were, of the men of old who also knew 
They have always tned to help the world 
as much as They could They have given 
out to it whatever it seemed capable of 
grasping , and They are still helping it, 
still ready to meet and to teach those who 
really wish to learn, when they have 
satisfied Them that they wish to learn not 
for their own person^ aggrandisement, 
but for the helping of their fellow-men 
Well, what facts emerge then from this 
new study What can these Great Ones 
teU us ^ Always They tell us not to 
believe because They say so, but to take 
hold of the thing and study it and to 
verify for ourselves Those of us who do 
know something have learnt it m pre- 
cisely that way We have been taught by 
these Great Ones, and we have venfied 
for ourselves enormous masses of the 
teaching given in the begmnmg Well, 
then, what facts emerge ^ Promment is 
this one of order, direction that the 
world IS not dnftmg carelessly on to the 
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shoals and the rocks, but is being defin- 
itely guided onward and upward Evolu- 
tion IS a fact, a mighty fact, a fact which 
overpowers ill others Now, truly that 
alone implies the existence of the great 
Architect of the Univeise He Who 
bmlds it and directs it is guiding it 
towards the end which He means it to 
reach, and mevitably and infalhbly it will 
leach that consummation foi which He 
designs it Of Him we can say but little 
except that there is evidence in the 
currents of force sent out from Hun that 
He IS threefold, that the idea of the 
Tnmty which underhes so many of the 
great religions is a behef founded in fact 
Deeper penetration shows the meaning of 
all those diffenng creeds, and at a very 
early stage we learn that there is no 
special revelation granted to the Christian 
That all the differing creeds in the woild 
have been equally revelations in the 
sense that they were all of them attempts 
made to put the truth before the people 
of their time, m such a way as was best 
smted to them There were very many 
quite different people in the world It is 
impossible to find any one presentation 
which will be equally suitable to all 
Consequently there are many rehgions 
Some comparatively primitive and suited 
for the savage, for the children among 
men who aie only just giowing up into 
knowledge, others full of the deepest 
philosophical and metaphysical thought 
suitable for the highest intellects In each 
of the rehgons there is something at 
least of both those qualities Yes, m 
Chnstianity itself, though the philosophy 
of Chnstianity has largely been allowed 
to shp into the background, and, as one 
nught almost say, has degenerated mto a 
rather meaningless theology 
Now, the fact that all rehgions ahke 
are statements of the truth is already a 
very controversial statement, as it were. 
Many people would doubt that altogether 
They would say, " These rehgions con- 
tradict one another wildly ” But if we 
take the trouble to study them, we shall 
find that they do not, that there are 
httle superfiam differences certainly, and 
that they call thmgs by different nam^. 


but that all important points are the 
same A very laige number of people m 
the present day ha\e been misled by the 
statement that the only salvation can be 
attained through beho\ing in oui Lord 
Jesus Christ Now, again, there is a 
beautiful mystical meaning to that li 
IS through the Chnst alone that man car 
attain, but that Chnst is the Chnst within 
each one of us, the Chnst pnncipk’ i. 
man For we, too, are divine Chnst told 
us so, but no one understands He said 
“ Ye are Gods, ye are all the childicii oi 
the Most High ” Do yon suppose He aid 
not mean it ? He meant exactly idi<il He 
said There is divinity in all ol us Tlieie 
is the Chnst pnnciple m e\ery man, mid 
through the development ol that Chnsi 
prmciple withm oui selves, end through 
that ^one, can we attain to that con- 
summation which God destines loi us all 

And so it IS very true that thiougli 
Chnst alone can Man be saved m that 
sense, but it does not mean tiuit only 
those who follow this paiLieulai foim ol 
religion can be sav'cd Foi the Chnst i-, 
the World Teacher, and Ho found d tin so 
other lehgions as well as this So lliiongh 
all of them the highest can be altaiiied 
I do not mean by such a faith as tin 
fetish worship of Cential Afnca Ihat is 
a very low form, but peihajis (ven thal 
has its use m developing its followc i s - 1 
do not know , but at any latc that is not 
a religion which will cairy anyone l.ii oi 
high But all the great iHigioiis ol tin 
world. Buddhism, Hinduism, Zoro.istnan- 
ism, Judaism, all thise are the gu*al 
faiths of the woild Many gnat faiths 
existed which now have passed away- lln 
Egyptian re^hgion, the Chaldean lehgion, 
the wonderful rehgions til Mexieei aiul 
Central America in those ancient days* 
all those have passed, but thi'y have* 1( ft 
then traces, and the traces an* <jiut«* 
sufficient to enabk' us to sec that m them 
also the same wisdom was enshrined It 
is clear that they came forth from tin 
same band of teachers, and that the truths 
which exist in Christianity now, existed m 
them also 

And so we learn to adopt quite a 
different perspective m life, to apply 
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qUite a new set of values to things, 
bfcCauSc we learn that, behind all outward 
diveisny — ^therc is always an inner reahty, 
a lesemblanco that the diversity is just 
the outside form, as it were, the very 
diess that we put on, but inside is the 
leaiity and the truth And so we realise 
the. I- ojtei appearance may often be 
clccepti\e, but that within truth is always 
one, 'aov/e\?'er many different phases she 
ine V pj-csent to us w’’ho are unable as yet 
tO grasp hei in her entirety We leain 
thf'L e\eivthing that is is for some good 
It often seem to us to be evil, and 
yt.£ it lb ? part of a mighty Plan which is 
vcr'-xjig onwaids towaids the eventual 
good of all, and all ciicumbtances, how- 
evei anfoitunate or hindering, in reahty 
ail. exactly what is needed Everything 
that happens to us is meant to help us 
if „ only undei stand it 

clearly if all this be so — and 
rtrrciiDei that some of us know that it 
io — wi nust loam to undeistaiid as much 
as con of this divine scheme and to 
ro-opeiate with it It becomes our 
luu-nst, as well as clearly oux duty, to 
d » so I have said that man is divine in 
essence, and therefore immoital, and his 
iiual consummation is gloiious, and it 
mav be thought " How can you possibly 
kno\» that to be so ^ ” Well, in so shoit 
a 'ilauii as this 1 cannot go into detail, 
but at 1' ast let me put it this way We 
I m men at all stages of evolution 
Tia->( gicat Adepts of whom wo speak, 
th' se ai e men as we are — only They are 
p. ’l<(t men, and wc are very imperfect 
lUil 'they Themselves assure us that no 
long time ago They stood exactly where 
we stand to-day, and that if we will work 
steadily onward, trying to see eveiything 
from the standpoint of the soul and trying 
to identify om selves always with the 
high< r when wo find a conflict gomg on 
within ourselves, we shall soon attain to 
the level where They stand They teach 
us also the doctnne of reincarnation — 
that IS to say, that wo as souls are 
immortal, that this body which we have 
put on is merely a temporary thing, just 
a vesture which wc are wearmg in order 
that we may learn through it, and that 


we have had many other such suits of 
clothing in the past We have been born 
many other times in the world, and shall 
wear many other suits m the future, 
because we shall be born again and again 
until we have learnt all the lessons that 
this wonderful and beautiful eailh has to 
teach Then we may pass on into higher 
stages 

Theieforc we see that death is merely a 
transition It is, as it were, the mght’s 
sleep between two days of life, for the 
analog}- of night and day, the analogy of 
the long life which contains many days is 
perfectly true and holds good in this 
spintual woild also The soul dips down 
into this physical matter and lives its day 
of life Then it passes away into another 
world for the time, and m that it has 
experiences of its own into which I do 
not want to enter now , though these also 
arc within our reach and can be studied 
and understood And then it comes back 
again and goes to school, as it weie, to 
learn another lesson , and so on day after 
day until its lessons are learnt, imtil it 
reaches j&nal attainment But remember 
that mvolves the absolute certainty ot 
that final attainment Man cannot over- 
come the divine will , he cannot throw 
himself out of the current of evolution 
He can, if he is what we call the wicked 
man or the careless man, the man who 
disobeys the divine laws, he can cause 
himself and his friends and his relations 
a vast amount of unnecessary trouble, 
but m the end the evolutionary force wuU 
press him steadily on, and the consum- 
mation will be leached, however long it 
may take, however far adnft the man 
may go 

Obviously, that bemg so, it is best for 
us to Icam all we can about the divme 
law, and to try as far as we can to 
co-operate with it, because thereby we 
shall save ourselves much trouble, as well 
as bemg of use to others We sh^ there- 
fore study evolution, the past, the present, 
and the future We shall see how men 
have advanced and how they will advance, 
and then we shall see what qualities are 
needed As I have said, we can see men 
on all stages of this ladder of hfe — some 
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far ahead of us, and otheis who are yet 
but savages in development We watch 
this ladder of evolution , we see men on 
every step of it We realise that at one 
time we were child souls living m savage 
bodies far away in the past , that in 
future we shall be fully grown-up souls 
inhabiting the bodies of Adepts We must 
study Nature, we must see what powers 
are valuable for us And we shall find that 
Nature is most responsive — ^responsive to 
every thought and word and act We 
shall find that we live in a strictly scientific 
world of cause and effect It is better to 
put it that way In rehgion we often 
speak of it as the justice of God “ What- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also 
leap, and every man shall receive accord- 
ing to that which he has done, be it good 
or bad ” It is aUin the Bible, if we would 
but understand it But if we import the 
idea of justice, almost inevitably we think 
of human justice, which may fail, which 
may be swayed by passion or by pre- 
judice This IS far beyond all that The 
Divine Justice is a law of Nature, a law 
of cause and effect The fact of Divine 
Justice is true, though perhaps the word 
IS hardly applicable Decompose water 
by means of an electric current and you 
always, inevitably, get a certain pro- 
portion of oxygen and a certain propor- 
tion of hydrogen We should not call that 
just , we should say that that is the effect 
of what we do That is the inevitable 
effect, because that is the natural law 
imder which it happens It is the same in 
the spiritual world If in the physical 
world you put a light to gunpowder, you 
will get an explosion If you seize a red- 
hot bar, you will be burnt , but you would 
not say that is because of the justice of 
God You would say that is the natural 
effect of the cause Even so, good always 
results in good, and evil always brings an 
evil result, to the doer of the good or 
evil And we need not think of it as a 
reward or a punishment Just thmk of it 
as the result of what we ourselves have 
done There is no such thing as reward 
or punishment There is a mighty divine 
law under which every man receives 
according to what he has done, whether 


it be good or bad Clcaily wc must tiy 
to know that law, because when wc know 
it we can use it Gam perfect contiol ov’ci 
yourself so that you can guide youi I'te 
intelligently in accoi dance with that u\v^, 
then you can change yourself m all suits 
of ways and you can make ourself luat 
which you would be We ha\c oiu 
aspirations towards a nobler life than \vc 
are able to lead at present Sometimes 
people quite earnestly think of that 
nobler life as unattainable They say, “ I 
am born under unfortunate circum- 
stances , I have a bad temper ; I tia\ o 
a jealous disposition , I have an indole nt 
disposition ” All that is nonsense \e'U 
can do what you will when "vou nndi r- 
stand the divine laws and live in jreoi^’- 
ance with them When you .iie suit oi 
that fact it changes all life for \ou, a ad 
you see life as a whole, and you c it-, 
object You see how you ought to li’s* 
and why You Icam how to e ontrol voui- 
self, and you will learn how to e\olv(‘ 
youiself So you see how you ran b* '•t 
co-operate in the divine scheme and how 
you can make yourself more useful lo 
your fellow-mcn You take* the wide'i 
philosophical standpoint and ne\<‘i the 
petty personal one That alone clianu< 
the whole of life , that make s tilings 
coherent and reasonable It saves a \a‘.i 
amount of trouble* and W'oiiy , foi ail our 
sorrow comes from our d<*sin', om < hngiiig 
to things which perhaps are taki n fiom 
us, our dcsirmg things which wt* ha\ t not 
Leain to control desire and jiassioii, l(*ani 
how to develop the mind as w< 11 as tin 
emotions, and you may live* a divine hi«* 
hcie on earth, and wlnm you oim know 
all this your troubles look sinalU*i , ht t aiM 
you sec how v« ty small they i< ally are in 
companson with the* gieater hft* J lu'n* 
IS no longer any sense of injustue, i)t ( an‘.( 
you know you are receiving evaftly what 
you have deserved 1 heu' is no longer any 
fear of death — ^no, nottiv(*n fortliose whom 
we love, — ^because we* k'am to compii‘lu*nd 
the life after death, and to see how it has 
a place m evolution, and how those wlio 
pass apparently away from us arc not 
last at all, but have lost only their physical 
bodies, and sttU remain alive and vividly 
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conscious m higher vehicles, so that wc 
arc not airaid about death for anybody, 
even for those whom we love There is no 
uncertainty about our future — ^nothing but 
perfect certainty and perfect fearlessness 
Now, that is the wisdom which we have 
to acquire in older that we may be ready 
lor tne coming of our Lord And remember 
that is not a Man-made distortion oi a 
ciced it represents the actual facts as far 
as we aie able to reach them by study and 
Dj' t nquiry The World Teachei when He 
comes may well tell us much more about 
this than He said publicly in that last 
coming of His two thousand years ago in 
Palestine Yet theie is much in His w'ords 
winch IS but partially understood as yet , 
much ot the truth is enshrined there 
This time more, peihaps, will be given It 
will be no new teaching, but it may very 
w'cll be an evoansion of the old Think 
ho\/ much nioie we know now than men 
knew tw'o thousand years ago in science 
of ull kinds Wt cannot mention, I 
suppose, anv lini' in which we have not 
enonnoualy developed Why should we 


not, then, have developed in religious 
thought ^ We talk about the truth having 
been once for all delivered to the samts, 
but arc we sure that it was once for all 
understood by the saints ^ There is a 
good deal of evidence to show that it waa 
not, and that it is possible to learn now to 
see much more of light By our dis- 
coveries wc can see much more in the old 
teaching than we ever saw before , we 
can open our eyes to understand moic 
fully', and so we shall gain a far greater 
lev'ertnce, because we have a greater 
undcistandmg of the Divine Father of all 
Remember, before our present World 
Teacher held that office there have been 
many other World leachers His Pre- 
deccssoi once said, very beautifully, " Do 
not complain and cry, but open your eyes 
and sec, for there is a world of wondrous 
beauty all around you if you will but take 
the bandages from your eyes and look 
And it IS so wonderful, so beautiful, so far 
beyond anything that Man has ever 
dreamt of or prayed for, and it is for 
evei and evei and ever ” 


The Message of the Coming 

Religion 

By C. JiNARAJADASA 


I I IS surely an axiom to-day that we 
live m a stati‘ of unrest Ihere is 
siarcely a newspaper m any part 
of the world which docs not point 
to a spirit of unrest m practically 
evi'ry department of life We all are 
complaining 

So serious is the state of things to-day 
that the nch complain against the poor's 
wastefulness, whereas the poor complain 
against the luxury of the nch. On all sides 
there is mutual destructive criticism. I 


know that many of these complaints are 
nothing new The world always did 
complain, and there is a type of individual 
who sees always more of the discouraging 
elements m life than of the hopeful But 
that which does characterise our age is the 
universahty of these complaints It is 
because of this umveisal unrest that the 
world in some ways is more sigmficant 
to-day than one or two generations ago, 
for It looks as if now we had all entered 
into a morass, and we hardly know in 
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what way \\q shall be led out of it all 
We believe on geneial principles that 
human nature Has something good at the 
back of it We believe that we shall 
come out of the morass once again on to 
firm ground, but how long will the process 
lake ? That is where not even the most 
able statesmen can in any way tell us 
how we shall find some sure basis for the 
future 

On the whole we are face to face with a 
\ery big situation m the woild We have 
had war , and some of us said, believing 
It, that It was a w’ai to end war On 
the whole, as matters are now, we see as 
many possibilities of wai in the future as 
any situation before 1914 could show us 
We thought that after the War was over 
there would be a greatei co-operation 
between the various elements of the body 
politic, but as thmgs are to-day an 
unbrotherly and unco-operative spirit is 
as nfe as it ever was 

On the whole, then, things do not seem 
very encouraging or hopeful to those few 
who care to look mto the problem of 
life 

To most of us who so visualize, on the 
whole the elements of discouiagement 
predommate over anythmg encouraging 
But the pictuie is not altogether one of 
despair, because in this texture of gloom 
which IS bemg woven roimd us there is a 
golden thread — I might say that there are 
two golden threads which are swiftly to 
be found weaving themselves into the tex- 
ture of the future Now, these two are 
respectively the increasing spirit of fellow- 
ship which is spreading in the world, and 
the spint of beauty which is beconung 
more clearly reahsed by people as insep- 
arable from the activities of life 

To-day in any given community you will 
find a larger number of people ready to 
examine question of mtemationahsm 
than you would have found twenty years 
ago You can find larger audiences now 
to listen to the gospel of the beautiful 
in life than you were able to find a few 
generations ago 

Now, since there are these two forces of 
fellowsiup and of beauty growing and 
inspiring mankind, naturally one turns 


to such religions as eMSt to encouiog^'' 
them After all, for many certunea 
religion has been the great inspire. a.id 
purifier of human activities Wc snoaid 
therefore expect the gieat rcligio.''s of 
the world to take up this increasing pj, t.. 
in humanity, inspiie it, and to gu'dv. -is 
forces so that the golden age of whiCh ail 
are dreaming might cease soon to a 
mere dream But unfortunab I5 , the 
most calamitous of all calamities to-u ly 
IS the failuic of religion in lace of Ih* 
world crisis I need not laboui th» p > it 
very much Go into almost any canir.i 
and see how fai vhat you foci, wha^. 
hear there, is going to change tlx % oild’s 
affairs Go into any one of oui ieciaa 
temples and shimes, and you will cei 
see there a powei of mysticism, oi t v 
in-dwellmg spint m Alan , but it is in d'f 
power thcie that is swajing iln* .utau . 
of the East to-day That winch is la>.l i< ai- 
mg, shapmg the world aie the foict ol 
economics and of politics Ihcs* tlx 
thmgs, however, which aic utUih li- 
the control of modem religion one 

m any Parliament will tuin lor his 1 1-,} ill- 
ation to the Sermon on the Mount SVi 
take for granted that leligion is something 
now which deals with the mnci spun ol 
Man, and that men who aie not Ii a'U i-i ni 
religion are bettei fitted to org ini'., tie 
material and tin political allaiis <1* tlii 
world 

Now, when you have such a p.uUtio-i 
between religion and the outei aui\'ii'*s 
of men lepiesciitcd by pohtus ,tril 
economics, you have the i‘l< imm and Hu 
quahtics of the decay ol nligion, fucan 1 
religion is essentially ic const 1 uction I li* 
moment you aic ti uly ichgious \oi’ inuit 
reconstruct yourself yon must 1 < < rm-tnu t 
your home, youi city, youi niliun 
Religion, when you feel it, absolutt'ly inaki < 
you a missionary Y<m arc om who has 
God’s teachmg to give You aic a gospi 1 - 
ler, and you cannot be satisfied till the 
reconstruction is continuous The truly 
rehgious man must reconstruct himself 
from day to day, and therefore it is that 
wherever religion is a real force in a 
people, that people is steadily recon- 
structmg Itself in politics, m art, m 
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literature, in economics Religion influ- 
ences, guides, and in every way controls 
the Me of the people 

That IS why I hold that this is an age 
VI hen religion is decaying, for wherever 
any religion becomes conseivative, there 
the spirit, the force of decay has begun 
But while a religion decays another rehgion 
is being boin , and you can see this phe- 
nomenon if you study history If you 
ihuik a religion is merely the pronounce- 
ment of some mduudual teachei, then 
obviously you have to wait for the coming 
of a person to show you the bcgmnmg 
of religion But if, far more tiuly, you 
hold that religion is an expression of the 
mner Me of the indnidual, then you can 
see the birth of lehgion long befoie any 
one particular peison proclaims it as a 
leligion To-day you can see in men's 
lives the spirit of fellowship, the ciaving 
foi beauty, and it is because these things 
can be observed that I point out to you 
tnat already a religion is being bom 
slowly in the hearts of men 

We have the general axiom that when 
a lohgion dies a religion is bemg born, 
and if such leligions as exist in the world 
to-day aie unable to control the pohtical 
and the economic conditions m the world, 
then theic is a new religion coming 
of lellowship and beauty which some- 
how will contiol them as that religion 
4^1 ows 

I have said that the two pnncipal 
charach nstics will be fellowship and 
beauty But how are we to realise fellow- 
ship and beauty as such poweiful forces 
that they will be felt m onr Parliaments 
lhat IS the problem Until religion is able 
to reconstruct the whole world, it is not 
a world religion Until a rehgion is able 
to reconstruct a nation, it is not a national 
religion Until it is able to reconstruct 
a man, it is not his religion — ^it is merely 
a creed which he professes 

Now, we can never have in the great 
coming rehgion a reahty merely by theory 
By no amount of reading great Utopias 
mstructing us in great ideals can we ever 
bnng as a force into the world of affairs 
and of economics the rehgion of fellowship 
and beauty. Theones are necessary and 


IS 

excellent to guide a certain numbei , but 
they must put the thcoiy into practice, 
and be the living theory itself 

Now, how are we to have the hvmg 
theory of lellowship ? Internationalism is 
a wonderful ideal, but you cannot piove 
it as a success until you begin to give that 
necessary factor m intemationahsm which 
is that in all nations is a common Me, not 
a Me that decays and goes into the giave, 
but a Me which puiifies and offers itself 
up to the gieat stream of life from God 
Until in each individual there is seen a 
hidden divinity, you cannot have any 
gospel of fellowship as a living realit 3 ^ 
Hence, therefoie, if we are to have true 
mteinationahsm, it must only be on the 
basis of a common recognition of a divme 
nature in all men, of all nations, of all 
civilisations — even the lowest 

Now, there is a pieparalion foi this 
realisation already in the world If you 
look into the history of the world's thought, 
especially the religious thought, 3 'ou will 
note how slowly the idea of the divmity 
of man has spread We have to-day large 
numbers of people who have added on to 
whatever they believe about God such 
doctrines as are proclaimed m Christian 
Science, in New Thought, m Theosophy, 
all tending to brmg man to the front of 
the stage, not as the creature of God but 
as divinity revealed more and more 
People are guided to a higher ethical code 
by the trust in their own divimty rather 
than by the fear of the punishment which 
religious sanctions impose So, then, we 
see m advance of the reahsation the ideas, 
and a few trying to hve the ideas — ^but 
only a few 

Similarly is it with regard to beauty. 
You can judge to-day the value of nations 
in the great human family largely by their 
love for the cultural things of Me 

The quality of permanence comes into a 
nation where the mner soul of the nation, 
its spirit, is continually creating m all 
those ways of the higher mmd and emo- 
tions which we call Art Now, slowly, 
thoughtful men and women axe beginmng 
to realise that beauty is not an excrescence, 
a luxury m Me, but rather an inseparable 
essence. 
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Now, all these ideas about intei- 
nationalism, about the gospel of art, aie for 
the most part outside the Churches , 
thioughout all the countnes the dreamers 
are not to be found in the Churches These 
dreamers have organised societies, associa- 
tions, conferences — they are doing all kinds 
of thmgs , but for the most part theie is a 
gap between their activities and the activi- 
ties of the organised established Churches 
Now, that very fact itself is the sign of the 
coming religion 

Let me take you back to ancient days of 
Greece and Rome before Christ appeared 
When Christianity was preached it was 
only professed by scarcely a thousand or 
two perhaps m Palestine, and none would 
have forecasted that the religion m that 
small land was going to be the gospel of a 
great continent But while in Greece and 
Rome there were estabhshed religions, 
those faiths were honeycombed on their 
outer fringes by all kinds of associations 
and cults The rehgion of Greece and 
Rome had nothing for the foreigner, for 
the slave , but smee there were thousands 
of those, we find coming into the Roman 
religion, into the Greek rehgion, cult after 
cult On the fringe of the orthodox re- 
ligion, men were groupmg themselves into 
new formations You coiid not have fore- 
casted then that all these new formations, 
these small communities, would coalesce 
withm a few generations and come under 
the domination of a rehgion which sprang 
from Palestine You certainly would not 
have forecasted the decay of the mighty 
rehgion of Rome with all its estabhshed 
pnests and the power of the State behind 
it But that did happen, and we find these 
small bodies becommg more amenable to 
the influence of the young religion, the old 
rehgion slowly receding into the back- 
ground, and the new rehgion influencing 
these unorthodox communities, and grad- 
ually coalescmg them into the believers 
of the new faith 

In exactly the same way we have, out- 
side the fringes of the great religions, 
groups of idealists joining this assoaation 
and that association, fretful of the chains 
imposed uwn them by the orthodox 
faiths And then we see slowly dawnmg 


something akin to a uoild cult, that ol 
fellowship and of beauty Surely, then, it 
IS not such an extreme conclusion th it 
presently this new foicc of religion wih 
slowly displace the old religions ^ 

I ought here to make mj'sclf clcai b*^- 
cause that statement maj?’ give use to a 
false aspect I do not m-^ sell see the dis- 
appearance actually of the gicat religion^, 
but rather the bringing ot ail of them 
under the fold of the new religion Whit 
will happen is that the spirit ot fellow sh>p 
and of beauty will so piedominate that 
every religion will become influenced by 
them, and necessaiily m each country 
religion will begin to empha&isc the id* ab 
of fellowship and ot beauty, and will bi „i!’ 
slowly to let go of all the err dal elemii iit"> , 
and presently we may see the liueldhiit 
wnth his dagoba, or the Christian with hu 
chuich, or the Muhammadan with hi* 
mosque and the Hindu with lus t(mi»le, 
yet throughout all of them wu shall li.ivt 
the recognition of a greater r< ligion thiin 
Christianity or Hinduism or Buddhism - 
and that is this universal religion ol 
fellowship and of beauty itself 

Now, if all these things arc to hapjK'ii, if 
this religion of the future is to become a 
reality, one thing is necessary, a J^‘i- 
sonality I have pointed out that tlii'ie is 
an age coming, but the age doi s not (.oim 
to Its fruition, as it were, or ratlur to the 
beginning of its fruition until some I^t- 
sonahty appears, and crystallises and 
illumines it, stamping Himself upon tin 
age That is the way that humanity pio 
gresses , that is the way that you can see 
m history mankind has gone on Take, foi 
instance, that which w< have to-dav 
accepted in thinking, and that is the rigid 
of each man to think act oi ding to lus own 
judgment 

More or less that which we call fn^e 
thought IS acceptc*d m ev<‘ry tiiunocracy, 
but that spint of free thinking which to us 
IS inseparable from democratic institutions 
was stamped on Europe by one person, 
Giordano Bruno. It was Bruno who dared 
to oppose his mdividual thmking against 
the thought dictated to the world by a 
Hierarchy ; and he was burnt at the stake 
for the great stand he took for the right of 
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Man to think according to Ins o\m inborn 
divinity But he Cxystallised the age, he 
inspired all the thinkers of Europe after 
him, and from that day free thought is the 
birthiight of Man, and is believed m by all 
of us 

It lb exactly the same with regard to the 
great age of science to ■'vhich we owe so 
much to-day But it was one man who 
stood as it were, as the baptiser at the 
cradle of the new -bom infant oi science, 
and that was Francis Bacon With his 
peibonality, with his writings, he created 
an enthusiasm in the mind of his age for 
this gospel of the future For then science 
was haidly to be separated from super- 
stition , yet Francis Bacon with his 
intellect, with his peisonality, inspired his 
scientific comrades throughout Europe, and 
gave an impetus which made possible the 
scientific era 

Go back to India six centuiies before 
Chnst The great spirit of compassion 
which modified all kinds of harsh institu- 
tions at the time, the great spirit of which 
men were di earning, was embodied for 
them m the persona ity of the Buddha 
Come to Palestine and you will find there a 
ceitain number of Jews dreaming of a 
future when the message which they had 
could be taken outside the boundaries of 
their own little nation, when once more the 
God OI Righteousness could bo worshipped 
not only by a handful but by millions 
lhat spirit of being tired of all the old 
It hgions oligarchies became crystalhsed in 
the personality of Chnst, and He ushers in 
the new age which has been prepared for 
Him by the dreamers The dreamers 
precede the Personality, but the Person- 
ality impresses Himself upon the age, and 
by his dramatic life he seems, as it were, to 
hve in symbol something of the future of 
the age which he comes to proclaim 

If there is to be a new rehgion, and if 
there is also to be a personality to ciystal- 
hse, to illumme the commg age, and if the 
religion, as I hold, will have the two 
elements of fellowship and beauty as its 
charactenstics, who is the Person that 
must come’ — of what nature will this 
Person be ’ He must have withm Him all 
that we can thmk of as the supreme 


elements of fellowship I mentioned that 
fellowship can only be a hving fact because 
the divimty within oneself and others is 
realised Our great Personahty must then 
be Himselt as the great Eternal Light He 
must be One Who stands enfolding within 
Himself in some glorious fashion all the 
possibihties of divine realisation m all 
men He must see all men as equal to 
Him, because in them is that which He 
has realised for himself 

And also if He is to be the Supreme 
Teacher of the new rehgion, in some way 
He muse satisfy our craving for the 
beautiful In some way He must make 
more real to ourselves this instinct which 
is now being bom in us, that henceforth 
in our hves and institutions beauty should 
be an essence That can only be by the 
power which He has in us to awaken the 
intuition in us 

It must be by the directness of the 
intuition of the supreme Personality that 
we shall be inspired to feel the power of 
beauty m life Hence, therefore. He must 
be One who has an indescribable quality 
of grace in His intellect and m His 
emotions He need not be an artist, a 
painter, a musician, so long as He is the 
essence of them all in that divine S3mthetic 
faculty of the intuition which reflects 
divine ideas by His feeling, by His 
intellect 

Now, does such a Person exist ’ That is 
the question to which there is an answer 
m every religion In your own religion 
you are taught that the Chnst exists and 
will come again In Hmduism the teach- 
ing IS perfectly clear also There the 
Teacher is called Shn Knshna, Who pro- 
claimed when last He was on earth that 
" when nghteousness decays and evil pre- 
vails in the world, then I come but to give 
nghteousness ” 

In Buddhism the idea is perfectly clear 
He Who IS to come is called the Bod- 
hisattva, the Lord of Compassion In 
Muhammadanism He is called the Imam 
Mahdi — ^Imam, the mystenous hnk be- 
tween Man and God In Zoroastnamsm 
He Who is to come is called Saoshyant the 
Saviour Here are, then, statements in 
the great rehgions as to Someone Who is to 
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come some day Now, is it so extra- 
ordmaiy to imagme that that some day is 
drawing near^ — ^that since we have the 
dawn Edieady in fellowship and m beauty 
of a new leligion, since already we have on 
the outer frmges of the great rehgions 
these heterodox organisations, is it so 
much of a presumption that this great 
Teacher is to come soon ? 

Those of us who have pledged ourselves 
to the mnei hght and to the mnei life 
beheve that all these Personalities referred 
to in the great rehgions as Chnst, as the 
Bodhisattva, as Shn Knshna, as the Imam 
Mahdi, are really one Person , and we hold, 
then, that He will come The question is 
often asked “ But why does not He 
come at once ^ You say that the world is 
nee<iaig His commg ’ WTiy should He not 
come immediately ? ” Because before His 
commg He desires to have a large body of 
helpers He is not coming by miracles to 
convmce humamty that God dwells m 
them , He is gomg to make men realise it 
by organismg life for them in a new way, 
and He is not going to oi^amse a little 
country hke Palestine, but He is going to 
organise all the nations of the Eami In 
P^estme accordmg to tradition at least 
there was only one John the Baptist, who 
strove to make straight the pathway of the 
Lord But the pathway of the Lord then 
was Palestme , the pathway of the Lord 
now IS all the countnes of the world And 
so thousands of John the Baptists are 
reqmred to prepare His way, and it is 
until those thousands are ready that He 
waits to come 

The world longs for a Teacher , the 
Teacher, accordmg to at least this theory 
IS prepanng to come — somewhere He is 
preparmg What then is the logical con- 
clusion from all this ? The conclusions are 
two First when He comes to accept Him 
But you would say surely we shall accept 
Him I do not think mere is anything 
sure about it It is the immemonal fate 
of great Teachers that, when They come, it 
is not Therr generation which accepts 
Them but other generations which come 
after Them There is such excessive light 
m that which they say and do, and the 
phenomenon which is seen when the hght 


shmes forth m its fullness is that the dark- 
ness comprehends it not Such iS Ihe 
nature of many people that they behave as 
does the pupil of the human eje The 
more hght you throw on it, the moie it 
contracts, and you need only to look at the 
public Press of the world to see how any 
great Teachei Who proclaimed inter- 
nationahsm in its fullness oi the gospel 
of beauty in its splendour would be looked 
at to-day Jeers and calumny and the 
comic cartoon, these are the stones with 
which we wiU stone Him in these days 
And so if we are to accept Him, it is omy 
by our prepanng ourselves to accept Him 
And the pieparation can only be b} train 
mg ourselves first and foremost in fellow- 
ship, in ehminatmg from our minas that 
warp which nationality gives, which 
rehgion gives, which sex gives, which class 
mterest gives , and when aU these things 
are ehminated one by one and we can see a 
man, and a woman, not as man oi woman 
but as the embodiment of a divine naluie, 
then we shall know what ical fellowship is 
And though to live that ideal is far oil, at 
any rate we can try to hvc it And in so 
far only as we try to live it now bofort* llu* 
great Teacher comes shall we recognise the 
great Teacher He may come in tiie East , 
the West, the North, the South, and w'ho 
shall tell us who He is ? Someone gutting 
upon some platform and telling us this is 
He will not prove that fact to us Each 
one of us must prove that He is the Gn at 
Teacher for Himself No kind of second- 
hand evidence, even of someone m whom 
you have full trust, will give you that utter 
certainty that He is the Great Teach< r 
Who IS to usher m the great age On this 
matter you tread the Path one by one, and 
not two by two , and so if you are to 
recognise Him it can only be by your 
refleetmg m your nature now something 
of His nature through fellowship 
That IS one way Another way by which, 
too, you can prepare yourselves is by 
developmg that other element in your 
nature which I have called beauty. If 
Man WiU tram himself in simplicity, in 
living the thmgs of grace and of beauty — 
whidh need not be complex — if right 
through his life he will eliminate all those 
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non-essentials which complicate thinking 
and feeling and try to live, finding the 
bimple things of life as haMng more of a 
message of God to him than the com- 
plicated thmgs ^\^hlch civilization has 
ciealed, then his nature \vill be pxepared to 
accept the great Teachoi \men He comes 
Thcie IS a splendid dieam in the \voild 
to-daj?-, one full not onlj? of oeauty and 
splcndoui, bm full of a mighty power to 
tiansfoim foi each one of as liis hfe, and 
to g’ve us the power to shape the a\es 
of oth(=>rs also And ihis dican is Lenind 


the cnaos of earth There is a mighty 
Reconstructor \v^ho, behind all the follies 
of men, is shaping out of their disasters 
a magmlicent heritage which they shall 
en] 03 ?’ It is to share in such a dream that 
the Order of the Star ui the East exists, 
and I can only say, try to find whot the 
dream is about, contemplate it and per- 
chance tiy to live the dream, and then 
pro's’^e for yourselves that He m whom 
we oeheve is, after all, not only a dream 
but tne mightiesu of realities which the 
woild contains 


Recollections and Anticipations 

By George S Arund^le 


I AH asked to eonliibutc to the 
Januaiy Herald of ihe Sr4.R a 
rcmiiiisconcc and an anticipation 
Lady Emily wiites “ You might 
say something of its beginnings but 
^till more of its future possibilities ” ,but 
3 am doubtful as to my qualifications for 
tiihcr of the i olcs assigned to me As for 
the beginmngs, I look back upon those 
inemoiablc days — three of them thcie 
wcie — at Benares m 1911, Januaiy 9th 
10th, 11th, and I now feel as if I had in 
fact raised the curtain somewhat pre- 
maturely, befoie the actors were leady 
It was as if an actoi with an insignificant 
pait, but with a tremendous sense of the 
beauty of the play about to be acted befoie 
an audience with but the slightest idea 
of the treat in store for it, found himself so 
overwhelmed by its beauty and by the 
desire that the audience should share 
with him his ecstacy without a moment’s 
delay, that, without considenng whether 
ever^hmg was ready behind the scones, 
pressed the button and raised the curtain 
to disclose a scene of wondrous beauty 
mdeed, but leaving the audience unsettled 
because those alone who could give the 


necessary inteipietation and display the 
drama in all its significance were not yet 
due to appear upon the stage, which 
remained cold and bare 

The message which I had heard at 
Adyar was to me overwhelming The 
knowledge of the ncai coming of a Great 
World-Teachei — it was knowledge to me 
because commimicated by those whose 
words to me were, and are, facts — ^was, I 
suppose too much for me in one sense 
I could not keep it back I could not wait 
until the word went forth from those m 
authority to organise for His Coimng 
I felt so intensely its stupendous import 
lor the young, especially and dominantly 
for the yoimg among whom I had been 
woiking for so many years, that I had to 
shaxe it with them I felt that the truth 
was their truth, belonged to them, was 
needed by them, was owing to them, must 
not be kept back from them for a single 
instant My own hfe, as I knew, had been 
revolutiomsed I wanted their lives to be 
revolutionised too The sooner the better. 
I did not stop to consider the consequences 
What, indeed, did consequences matter in 
face of such a truth ? I knew a marvellous 
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opportunity was coming to the w'orld after 
manj centunes The opportunity must at 
least be seized bj the young, to whom the 
opportunity in \eiy special measure 
belonged The older generations might 
disapprove, might thwart But that must 
be part of the price inevitable for such a 
truth We cannot serve both God and 
Mammon We must stand fast by the 
truth let come what may And, above all 
the opportumty must on no account be 
missed To hear it, as I knew from 
personal experience, was to accept it , 
and knowing my young pupils as I did 
I w’as sure that with them too, as indeed 
proved to be the case, to hear it would 
be to accept it with enthusiasm 

I suppose we were all carried off our feet, 
and good intentions inspired by a fact but 
directed by ignorance obscured wisdom 
vsnth the result that reconstruction had 
to take place in the May followmg, if 
I remember the month accurately, and 
the Order of the Rising Sun was trans- 
muted, so as to lose as little as possible of 
the good it had generated, mto the Order 
of the Star in the East 

Good was done and harm was done 
I hope the good has outweighed the harm 
This IS for our elders to tell us if they 
choose Whether I should again ring up 
the curtain if similarly situated, I do not 
know I hope I am learning wisdom little 
by little, and I hope I should be wiser 
But an overwhelmmg truth is a nature- 
stimng force, and while I may look back 
upon those days, and all that followed 
after them, with some regret and even 
perhaps with a little remorse — for harm 
did result — still the memones are dear to 
me m many ways It was a wonderful 
time I feel thniled even now as I write 
the words Should I commit the mistake 
again ? I cannot say " Yes,” but I dare 
not say " No ” 

Is this enough of reminiscence to satisfy 
Lady Emily ^ I think it is enough to 
dispel the illusion, trader which some 
members of the Order are suffenng, to the 
effect that in some reverence-worthy way 
I may be regarded as the founder of the 
Order of the Star of the East I am 
afraid that many hves must pass before 


so great an honoui can with wisdom bt 
bestowed upon me All I can “ claim ” is 
that the knowledge struck me with 
overwhelming force, that 1 w as not strong 
enough to judge as to w'ays and means 
of communicating it, that I picmatuiclj 
established a movement for the organisa- 
tion of its distribution, that the establish- 
ment of this movement did iiarm as well 
as good, and that if I were to btgm all 
over again I am not even now certain 
w'hether I should not lepeat myself 1 
think this is sufhcient to cast me down 
from a pedestal I would be only too thank- 
ful to occupy if I could bring mjsclf to 
think that I deserve it 

And now to the future 1 cannot help 
thinkmg that it really dofrj not so r«ut‘i 
mattei what we do so long as W( an 
efficient and brotherly in the doing of it 
We should not have joined the Ordci ol 
the Star in the East were we not capable 
of being mspired, at least periodically, by 
ideals, and did we not desire, again at 
least periodically, to be among the sitvi rs 
rather than among those who are content 
to be at their ease, living in comfotl 
without thought as to the lives other^i 
live or as to the extent to which then own 
ease means harder lives for th( ir fellow'- 
men I think there aie very few iiKunlx is 
of the Older who joined exclusively ioi 
the sake of personal advantage Mo-^t i>f 
us were piimanly attracted perhaps by 
the compelling power and beauty of the 
truth, by' the change its realisation m.i<le 
in our own individual livt*s But w»‘ 
soon began to look upon it from the point 
of view of Its application to tlu* world, 
from the point of view of all it must me.in 
to others, to social, to religious, to pohtic.ii, 
to educational, conditions, to inteinational 
relationships We have thouseuds ot 
members Each joined for tli(‘ probalily 
common reason of the attraition of the 
truth to himself or to herself as an 
individual But each will work out th<* 
application of the truth according to 
individual temperament, according to 
individual understanding and wisdom and 
power, according to individual circum- 
stances and surroundings I do not think 
the Order as such is concerned with the 
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\vay m which I apply the truth for which 
the Order stands In my ignorance I may 
apply it fanatically, narrowty, intolerantly, 
exclusive!}' The Older may not say, so 
it seems to me, that the trutn means this 
that or the other The crath means, within 
the limitations of the OD]ccts, what each 
one of us interprets it to mean 

A Great Woild-Teacher soon to 
appear right living the basis ot 
worthiness to know Him daily 

rcmembianee of Him in our ordinary \,ork 
special occupation each day towards 
preparation for His coming outstand- 
ing quahties to be Devotion, Steadfastness, 
Gentleness beginning and ending of 

each day w’lth pra3^ei or meditation 
lecognition of, reverence for greatness, and 
co-opt ration w'lth the great to the best of 
our power 

These a^-e the principles we have 
accepted, and onr business is to apply 
them as best we can to ourselves, to our 
ordinarj daily lives, to our work and 
duties, to our relations with others Each 
Item in the Declaration of Principles we 
must ceaselessly strive to work out, 
according to oui understanding, to its 
highest possible value and meaning That 
is “ all ” we have to do, and the miertcd 
commas aic intended to convey what I 
think as to the magnitude of the task 
But while we are working out these 
Pnnciph s according to our understanding, 
and within the various limitations imposed 
upon us by the particular stage of evolu- 
tion w'e have reached and Karmic 
liabilitu s, we must never lose sight of the 
eternal ne<d for constiuctive and happy 
dist ontent We must not be satisfied with 
ourselves, or think that our ideas and 
convictions need no modification or per- 
haps drastic correction, that our beliefs 
are sounder than those of others We must 
lonstantly be on the watch to broaden 
ourselves out, ever to be substituting the 
wider view for the narrower, the more 
brotherly attitude for the less brotherly, 
the more appreciative understanding for 
an all too common sense of supenonty 
We believe in the coming of a great 
TPorZi-Teacher He comes to teach us all 
We may be in different classes, but we axe 


all in His School, and it is on the whole 
more helpful to beheve that difterent 
lessons to the same end are being learned 
in the different class-rooms than that one 
class IS superior to, moie advanced than 
another It is the sense of supenonty 
which causes at least two-thiids of the 
misunderstanding and consequent conflict 
in the world 

Let us be efficient both as the world 
regal ds efficiency and as we believe we 
should be efficient from the standpoint 
of the World-Teacher Let us try to com- 
bine material efficiency with spiritual 
efficiency in the knowdedge that the one 
is really impossible without the other 
If we are shoithand typists, let us, because 
we are members of the Older, be first-class 
shorthand-typists If we are teachers, 
let us be up-to-date teachers, smart, 
efficient from the worldly standpoint If 
we are clerks, let us be out-of-the-way 
clerks, not out-of-thc-world clerks with our 
minds fixed on the Eternal when they 
should be fixed on time (not on the clock, 
however) Let us be particularly smart 
clerks And so on throughout the whole 
gamut of daily avocations " Good worker 
that," says one super-business-man to 
another super-business-man " Member of 
the Ordei of the Star of the East,” is the 
reply " Ah That explains it I don’t 
know anything about the Order myself, 
but I do know that you get first-class work 
out of those who belong to it " This is the 
reputation I should like us all to have It 
would be the very best form of propaganda, 
propaganda by example , for those who 
come into contact with that kind of 
propaganda will soon begin to want to 
know something about piinciples which 
make for efficiency in the ordmary 
every-day world The pnnciples would be 
speaking for themselves through the 
arresting and compelhng medium of hfe 

And then let us see to it that the 
efficiency is not competitive but co- 
operative efficiency, that is to say brotherly 
efficiency — efficiency which helps others, 
not the so-called efficiency which treads 
others under foot In other words, 
efficiency for service and sacrifice It seems 
to me that if our membership of the Order 
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has the prehminaiy effect of helping us 
to set our own house in ordei, taking us 
where w'e are and improving us both from 
the standpoint of our mdmdual hves as 
well as from the standpoint of citizenship, 
then we shall have a sohd foundation on 
which to extend our work in such direc- 
tions as majr be congenial to us Piepaia- 
tion foi the Coming of the Great World- 
teacher begins at home, even though it 
by no means ends there The spiiit of our 
membership must find prehminary ex- 
pression in makmg us “ mean business ” 
just where we are Of course the virtues 
must be timed up, too , but I mclude 
them m all that efi&ciency implies 
Efficiency means increased honour, greater 
punty of life, more one-pomted devotion, 
and so forth 

To take the matter a httle further, I 
expect that we can all agree upon certain 
extensions of the basic prmciples as 
enunaated m the Declaration Certain 
generally-accepted prmciples and ideals 
are abroad, at any rate among the more 
thoughtful, which we can work mto oui 
own scheme of thmgs A certam spirit 
of Internationalism is abroad — ^vital to the 
working out of the idea underlying the 
statement as to the commg of a World,- 
Teacher A certam spirit of Youth- 
comradeship IS abroad — ^vital to the 
obvious necessity for a welcome to the 
World-Teacher, irrespective of differences 
of race or of faith, of custom or of creed 
Differences, valuable as they arc, must for 
the time at least be made to converge upon 
a fundamental imity We must emphasise 
comradeship m all possible ways I think 
we can usefully and profitably work out 
plans on these hues, one of which is the 
community-idea, already in process of 
adoption 

Individually, we can apply such illu- 
mination as we have received from touch 
with the great truth of the Commg of a 
World-Teacher to our own special field of 
activity For example, applymg the 
lUmnmation I myself have received to my 
own field of activity — education, I find 
a wealth of possibilities opened up before 
me which I must explore as opportunity 
affords But the Order must not be 


committed by my activities The Order tells 
me to put certain principles into practice 
m my own way as best I can My i/ay ma 3 ’^ 
be a way m opposition to ways of many oi 
my brother-members No matter, provided 
that there is this much m common — ^that 
there is a spirit of brotherlmess dominating 
all the w ays all the way, and that there is 
a common goal recognised by us all , and 
piovided also that I sciupulously 
distmgmsh between what the Principles 
actually say and what their meaning is 
to me Given these, the ■'^ciy diflcieiiccs 
are unif 5 ang and strengthening, and m the 
long run will even make for unity in action 
I must respect my brother’s iv^ay and trj 
to understand it, all the time that 1 am 
pursuing my own with intense on( - 
pointedness There is need foi an almost 
infinite variety of ways when we consid j 
the infinite nurabeis of souls in and out ot 
mcamation on this globe, and when we 
thmk of the length of tlie ladder t>f «. volu- 
tion and of the innumerable souls clinging 
to each nmg 

With all this valuable diversity wc mu'-t 
oui selves ngidly avoid any naiiow inlti- 
pretation of the Principles, and gurii<l 
them against this dangci liom otliei-, 
Their pnme nature probably enabled ns 
to jom, it must enable otheis to join too 
We aic not at hbeity to forgt t foi a single 
moment eithci the Pimciplt s llieinselvi s 
oi that which they ob\iously imply with 
general acceptance, oi, for onis(‘lvi*s, tli.il 
which W’e ourselves from tinn* 1o linu 
individually understand by th<m — whuli 
interpretation maj^ not, of coursi , bt' tlu 
subject of common agreiment Wlun wt 
are talking to others about On Ordei 
wc must be \ciy canfnl not to j)ul an 
obstacle m the w«iy of then joimng bv 
interpretmg the Principles as tlu ir nu aning 
IS to us, but as their meaning may not l)i 
to everybody else “I believe this,” is 
a justifiable observation, but if th<‘ Ix'lu'f 
is our own specific deduction from tJie 
Pnnciples, and not obviously implied by 
them, we must take care to say so, 
possibly adding ” Probably there are 
other fellow-members who would not agree 
with me, and who indeed might bold a 
diametncaUy opposed view " 
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Unity as far as regards general principles, 
diversity as regards their apphcation and 
interpretation — ^always in the spirit of 
tolerance and brotherhood But the spint 
both of the Age as well as of the Coming 
is to tend in the direction of doing things 
together, of going forward together — 
even if the domg and the gomg thus seem 
slower than if \v'e went forward by 
ourselves alone So, whde we must express 
OcU individual souls to the uttermost we 
mast always be seeking for ways and 


means of woiking together with others 
seeking to find the Greatest Common 
Measure and associatmg ourselves with 
others on that G C M The Group-spint, 
the Community-spirit, the Comradeship- 
spirit — ^these are vital to the generation of 
that Welcome-Spirit upon which, I venture 
to beheve, all great World-Teachers largely 
depend for the success of Their work If 
we can learn to co-operate with the lesserwe 
shall be able to perform the far more diffi- 
cult task of co-operating with the Greater 


Hymn of the Initiate Triumphant 


T h ive stood m Thy hoty presence 
I bd\e seen the splendour ol Thy lace 
I piostratc at Thy sacied feet 
I hiss the hem of Thy garment 
I have felt the glory oi Thy beauty 
J have s( en 1 liy serene look 

Thy wisdom has opened my closed eyes 
Thine eternal peace has transfigured me 
Ihy tenderness, the tenderness of a mother to her 
child, the teacher to his pupil, I have felt 
Thy compassion for all thmgs, hvmg and non- 
living, the ammatc and inanimate, I have tell 

Thy joy, indescribable, has thnlled me 
rhy voice has opened m me many voices. 

Thy touch has awakened my heart 
1 hine eyes have opened mine eyes 
Thy glory has kindled the glory in me 

0 Master of Masters, I have longed, yea, yearned 
for this happy hour, when I should stand m 
Thy holy presence 

At last it has been granted unto me 

1 am happy 

I am peaceful, peaceful as the bottom of a deep, 
blue lake 

I am calm, calm as the snow-clad mountain-top 
above the storm clouds 
I have longed for this hour it has come 
I shall follow humbly in Thy footsteps along that 
path which Thy holy feet have trodden* 


I shall humbly serve the world, the world for 
which Thou hast suffered, sacrificed and toiled 
I shall bring that peace mto the world 
I have longed for this happy hour it has come 

Thine image is m mine heart 
Thme compassion is burning m me 
Thy wisdom guides me 
Thy peace enlightens me 

Thy tenderness has given me the powei to 
sacnfice 

Thy love has given me energy 
Thy glory pervades my entire being 

I have yearned for this hour it has come, m all 
the splendour of a glonous spring 
I am young as the youngest 
I am old as the oldest 

I am happy as a bhnd lover, for I have found my 
love 

I have seen 

I can never be bhnd, though a thousand years 
pass 

I have seen Thy divme face everywhere, m the 
stone, in the blade of grass, m the giant pines 
of the forest, m the reptile, in the Uon, m the 
cnxmnaj, in the samt 

I have longed for this magnificent moment it 
came and I have grasped it* 

I have stood in Thy presence 
I have seen the splendour of Thy face. 

I prostrate at Thy sacred feet 
I kiss the hem of Thy garment 



Signs of the New Age 

By John Cordes 


I T IS possible to discern to-day 
already the sheen of the Star m 
the East if one realises It to be 
in fact Reality, Truth, and there- 
fore Unity Having been busy 
with, and finally aU but submerged by 
analysis, separation and divergence for 
about 700 years, those in the foremost 
ranks of human advance have now turned 
towards synthesis, co-operation, and har- 
mony as being the fulfilment of their high- 
est endeavours m spite of greater expert 
knowledge of specialists than ever With 
that, the day is drawing nigh when human- 
kind IS anxious to sit again at the Feet 
of Those Who Know, Those Who are not 
confounded by details, but Who have a 
grasp of the "N^ole It is becoming more 
and more evident to those who are in the 
Tight frame of nund, and who are at the 
same time sufficiently versed in the attain- 
ments of present-day science that the 
teachmgs of the Vedas, Upanishads and of 
other Sacred Lore, far from being the 
" babbling of babes,” foreshadow just the 
latest and most starthng of mventions 
and discoveries of modem tunes 

These were expressed by the Ancients 
much more graphically and artistically 
withal, yet they called forth, until re- 
cently nothing but resentment in Europe, 
Who would have dreamt that ” Maya ” 
and " The Dancmg Shiva ” were the 
best possible descriptions of the state of 
matter of our Universe * If a thing whirls 
round itself it is correctly desenbed as a 
dance, especially if apphed to God , fur- 
thermore Science has now proved beyond 
the shadow of a doubt fiiat Matter is 
Illusion, Maya, m that it consists of a 
frohesome dance of negatively charged 
^ectrons round their positive nuclei, so 
that an atom fs like a universe with its 


planets turning round its sun, th(^ jiro- 
portions being similar Who docs not 
think in this connection of the Hermetic 
device As above so bclo\/, and ol the 
Greek Sage Herachtos, who o\ idently 
knew what he taught, when propounding 
his thesis that all the world is in flux 
Everybody knows of the wondt is of 
electricity, and that the same kind ol 
force at different rates of vibration pro- 
duces widely divergent ph('nomc*na , ti ]e- 
phone, telegraph, radiogram , light, heat, 
power, etc , being the result of the Sana* 
kind of force at different stages Cerlaiu 
vibrations we perceive as sound, oth« i 
as light, and our senses are like anteun.e ol 
different height and key, which respec- 
tively receive and register only wa\es of 
certam length, i e , rapidity Although 
such underlying similarity of impulse ol 
different manifestations is fully iccog- 
nised, one cannot be blind to the siartliiig 
fact that latent and hiddt n pow(us n v< al 
themselves at different tensions, .ind 
especially when the aggiegations of living 
tissue are observed A cell does not Unc- 
shadow the powers inherent in tissu(‘s, .ind 
these again not those of a colony of tin m 
making up an organ, and sevtial systems 
of these constituting an organism, sav of 
man, the higher stage of ” integiation,” 
showing forth powers never sus]jected in 
any of the lower ones 

This fact which is so palpable to all, 
accounts for two new sucntilu theories, 
both making eventually for the ri cogni- 
tion of Truth, Unity, which is the One 
Reahty As it is admitted that a mere 
addition of parts will never give the powers 
inherent in the whole, one school of Ger- 
man scientists postulates *' Integration,” 
the character of which is transformation 
of quahties, resulting m tmimagmable 
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possibilities accruing to a system, whose 
membeis render mutual assistance, and 
the separate powers ot whom expenence 
a resurrection m the higher entity resulting 
from such union, with undreamt of capa- 
bilities Another school of thought be- 
lieves in Gmding Intelligences to explain 
such higher powers, foresight, miraculous 
instinct, etc To the writer, less sophis- 
ticated, both these theories were facts 
long ago A ropemaker would have 
missed his vocation if the pieces of string 
composing a rope were singly as strong as 
the twisted whole Tugging at a bell rope 
would be useless, if it were not for the law 
of rhythm and the law of its accumulated 
powcis And that the preservation of 
energy holds true as regaids experiences 
gained by plant or beast, is self-evident, 
in that the 5 ^ manage jointly many things 
so much better than man An ant-hill, a 
bee-hive, a forest or e'ven our own body 
IS belter managed than any modern com- 
mumtjf Five billions of cells build up 
our body, every one of them again com- 
posed ot about as many honey-combs or 
granul^e , and yet — the whole a powerful 
unit * 

Decomposing algse gradually brmg about 
the extirpation of their own offspring by 
drying up the hospitable lagoons, the 
homestead of theirs Likewise moss, fern 
and bracken do the same by depriving the 
land of Its moisture, but when all these 
unite with the more evolved trees into 
forest glades, rendering each other mutual 
aid, life eveilastmg is theirs, as even for 
the future provision is being made by 
mould, humus, etc , only man setting the 
forest bounds, and if done unwisely by 
him, a desert is his harvest 

Modern scientists of the standing of a 
!Raoul Franck, of Munich, or a Professor 
Dr Jellinek, of DanUig, have not over- 
looked this fact, the former trying to 
explain it by drawing on a law of integra- 
tion as he baptized it, and the latter by 
asserting the help of higher mtelhgences, 
both postulating thus the law that mutual 
assistance sets free higher powers They 
maintain that Truth cannot be known, and 
they may be nght as far as the Path of the 
Unmanifest which they are treading is 


concerned, but wnen oiice they “ aiise, 
awake and heai The Great Ones and 
attend ” to Them, they will find that 
there evidently must exist a short cut, 
as it were, to Know'ledge, and with it to 
powers undreamt of by scientists, but 
foretold by Shakespeare, Goethe, etc , not 
to mention The World-Teachers Them- 
selves It IS recognised in every other 
blanch of activity that it is best to study 
theoretically first, as for mstance archi- 
tects do, or officers, who do not spend 
years either as masons in the one case or as 
sailors in the other When once the great 
thinkers among the scientists can bring 
themselves to believe what they teach, to 
trust the conclusions to which their own 
discoveries have driven them, ergo to 
accept of the possibihty of a higher kind 
of personage an organism made up of a 
whole senes of persons (France, Bios 
1921, Munich) or non-physical Intelli- 
gences (Jelhnek, Weltengeheimnis 1921, 
Stuttgart), they will surely be taught 
Reality, Truth, having discovered Its 
secret " Union ” They can then set 
about to prove scientifically and yet cor- 
rectly such parts as fall in with their 
vanous expert lines of research without 
blundenng in their surmises, and thus 
failing to observe all that their expen- 
menls reveal or imply And this happy 
event will be brought about by their 
change of attitude, as with that the nght 
Call, that of Unity, Harmony and Love is 
being made to the Lord, a Call which is 
never in vain Once upon a tune mankind 
was being taught by Knowers of the 
Field ” because men accepted of such 
Teachmg, following blmdly, mstinctively 
without reasoning much, perhaps, but in 
the course of ages, naturally, the tune 
came when they wanted to assert their 
personalities (quite nghtly), and to try 
and find out things for themselves, and of 
course, the Great Ones withdrew and with 
Them, Their Helpers and Messengers, the 
Devas, of different ranks or grade Now 
that the New Era is about to dawn when 
God again shall walk the earth turned 
paradise, a stm qud non for that is the 
acceptance of Truth tendered by the 
Wise, the wish to study theoretic^y at 
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the Feet of Masters before plunging into 
the labyrinths of laboratones to be lost 
among the hundreds of different lines of 
investigations, all of which require a hfe- 
long study each And as science recog- 
mses that the Entity called, e g , virgin- 
forest (made up of a hundred different 
varieties of plants) is more powerful and 
wiser than any one of its many kinds 
making up the whole, the science of Plant- 
geography can declare it to be a lasting 
mutual-aid Soaety, " ein Urwald ist ein 
Schlussverein,” m that it is able to support 
everyone of its members and more than 
that, as it is even able to affect and make 
its own surroundings Science is pro- 
pounding therefore the laws of Unity, 
bndgmg race, sex, creed, caste or colour, 
and with that it has become a Heiald 
of the Golden Age, makmg ready the 
Ways of the Lord , Science thus takmg 
up its nghtful position again as twin- 
sister of true Religion 
The next step should not be difficult, 
VIZ , to recognise that the experience of 
all mankmd is being stored and available 
Professor Chandra Bose of Calcutta took 
up the ^cta of the Vedas as a guide m his 
monumental laboratory research work , 
he has shown the way * Possibly the 
great Enghsh Saentists indicate by using 
our Protector’s nomenclature for the 
newly discovered elements Meta-Neon and 
Occultum that they are not bhnd to the 
help given to them by theoretical, i e , 
occult teachmg Is “ The Coming of the 
Fames ” (Sir Arthur Conan Doyle Hod- 
der & Stoughton, Ltd London, 1922) a 
sign that the great Kingdoms below, 
alongside and above the human will get 
a hearing again ? That modern science 
and philosophy begm to get a noddmg 
acquaintance with Invisible Intelhgences 
by postulating their existence is shown 
above by followmg Jelhnek, who follows on 
his part the Neovitahsm of Hans Dnesch, 
the philosophy of Henn Bergson, etc 
Now that on aU sides we are being taught 
that a mass composed of particles or of 
human bemgs, or of celestial bodies be- 
have differently from what their parts 
do when unconnected, giving use to 
theory of integration implying thereby 


that the new and greater individuality or 
personage partakes of powers unknown 
to its components, or takmg this fact to 
mean that extraneous invisible helpers aid 
plant and animal man included, why not 
then be bold and accept both theories, 
and thus come mto line with occult know- 
ledge, which proclaims the existence of 
both. Hierarchies wuelding God-hke 
Poweis, and Kingdoms of Angels and 
Nature spirits, ^^o guide and help 
evolution 

But this change of attitude from separa- 
tion towards Union has been long pre- 
paring, noticeable even in the gradual 
^scoveiy of the true configuration of the 
earth Atlas anliquus ot the time of the 
early Christian Revelation mapped out a 
world only up to the Columns ot Heicuks, 
whilst the modem globe pictures a cosmos, 
a true Unity The Jews lived 2,000 yea is 
ago m Dispersion, diaspoia, aiound the 
basm of the Mediterranean, the th( n 
knovm world, to which tact expiessions 
hke Northern latitude and Eastern longi- 
tude testify, thus nailing for all times the 
limitations of mediaeval world coiuc])- 
tions based on such narrow outlook, 
against which we have to-day the fact ol 
'Iheosophists and Membcis of the Oidti 
of the Star m the East living disperse <l all 
over the woild Surely when a new Dis 
pensation is placed from on High m tin 
cradle of a New World then, histoiy will 
repeat itself to-day and not thsa])p<>in( 
the modem John the Baptists, now tii.it 
the whole of the visible realm is muppt'd 
out, and the " new " woiid of fh(‘ favisible 
knocks at the poitals, vali.uit lilllt 
uranium atoms, foi instance, <l(jmg so tU 
the rate of 20,000 kilometns pei steond, 
not to speak of spmtualistic raps, <‘tc 
The fresh " New World " is about to 
burst on oui astonished tyes, and this one 
commg as it does from a foin th dimension, 
we are sure to be more dumbfound(‘d tlian 
even our ancestors wore at the ojH'nmg ol 
the doors of their new worlds 
Columbus tned hard to break the 
hmitations his confreres were under, and 
laboured to prove a connection with the 
East, thmkmg he could reach India by 
sailing West, the islands discovered by 
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hiui stiil bearing the name West Indies 
Desc?rtes lound out the connection be- 
tween Geometry and Algebia , Newton the 
law oi gravity, the mysterious force hnk- 
mg ejl matter, and tnus science worked 
its way laboriously through the centuiies 
up to the recognition of the preseivation 
of Energy by Helmholtz, showmg the 
Urivej.be co be really One 

It would be absurd to thmk that such 
a cvcle as is dawning now should not 
call fOi-lh its Christ, when it is considered 
that tne Lord Buddha also thought it 
ivoith His while to fortify the East against 
coming tribulations by givmg it His 
baskets of Wisdom to uphold and sustain 
the Orientals in their humiliation which 
tliej’ were about to suffcei by bemg oveiiun 
b}’ Mongols and Europeans ahke fiom 
AL\ander down the ages Those days of 
2,500 yeais ago birthed many a Great soul 
capable of imbibmg Dmnc Wisdom, but 
Suieiy the World is chastened again and 
c\f'n in a moie concentrated foim, people 
using against people simultaneously this 
time, so that when signs of greatness hke 
those alluded to appear among scientists, 
especially if enhanced by deeds of all 
cmbi acing Love the world o vei , the Coming 
musi be nigh Naturally enough, not 
only geographically and scientihcalty such 
Advent foreshadows Its events, viz , the 
Commg of the One to all who grasp the 
solidarity of man, so that scannmg the 
world picture of to-day we see abundant 
proofs of a Kosmos, slowly emerging out 
of Chaos , Man for one reahzmg himself 
again as that which he always should have 
been according to Manu, viz , man plus 
wife plus cluld , forming thus a larger 
unit with strength all its own The Voices 
of Women, yea of Children are not only 
allowed to be heard but arc actually being 
hstened and attended to The Scout 
movement is world-wide, and brought 
about an amalgamation of Europeans, 
Anglo Indians (Eurasians), and Indians m 
its rank and file, a desideratum never 
realized before along any other lines of 
religious, educationm, pohtical or social 
effort 

The Peace movement is bound to suc- 
ceed now that women come to the fore. 


especially as European statesmen should 
begm to sense the danger of a coalition 
between all the numerically over-powerful 
non-chnstian and coloured races, such 
danger becoming more imnunent in pio- 
portion to the growing diversity of aim 
among the League of Nations, which dan- 
ger is lessened by Unity which will spell 
Peace and Goodwill on Earth as in 
Heaven Another powerful factoi makmg 
for ultimate Union is the hnking up of all 
the workpeople the Woild over, foremg. 
It IS tiue, for the time being the bourgeois 
into one mighty front against the Labour 
Paity in spite of belonging to divergent 
politic camps Reactionaries versus Pro- 
gressives, w'hich opposmg foices will 
also presently find it to be of mutual 
advantage if they combine d la Ford’s 
auto-concem, USA, Lever Bros , Port 
Sunlight , Goeiz, opticians, etc Soft 
stiains for the rights of the dumb creation 
are also discernible, and it is to be hoped 
that soon vegetarianism, anti-vivisection 
and animal protection wiU be convertible 
terms 

Venly, we are watching the re-birth 
of the New and Hidden World, one which 
was accepted by our naturally psychic 
forbears, rumours of which fact survive 
in sacred myth, ancient lore, up till 
recently classed wnth fairy tales, but 
which world disappeared with the wanmg 
of mbom mstincts, when these were sub- 
merged by self-assertive mtellect, which 
m turn is about to bow to its peer. Intui- 
tion The Visible can only be, because of 
the existence of the Invisible, both makmg 
up the One, and Union being in the air, 
presently this fact wiU flash across the 
worlds 

Reasomng logically, we must look for 
The Coming as the laws of Karma and of 
Remcamation stnctly apphed and fol- 
lowed to an end, must take m World 
Teachers too, bemg world-wide m their 
sweep The higher criticism of the Bible 
(Leben JesuForschung, Schweitzer) proves 
one imdoubted fact, which is that Some- 
body lived who preached He would come 
agam Never has cnsis followed crisis, 
upheaval on upheaval, revolutions on 
war so rapidly and overwhelmingly as 
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nowaday- s, surely the birth throes of the 
miUemum are about us " The thousand 
years of Peace " really inspired the four- 
teen points of Wilson (broken, helai> • at 
St Germains and Versailles) , the coming 
of the New Age it is, which gi\ es Hoo\ er 
and Nansen their energies and capacities 
to look after their adopted families of 
eleven millions of foreign and starvmg 
children , the New Spirit it is, that re- 
vealed to L L Samenhoff the beauties and 
simphcity of Esperanto, a World language 
to overcome the difficulties encountered 
in the erection of the modem Tower of 
Babel We, children, women and men of 
all peoples are about to build a mighty 
Edifice of Ideal Thoughts, glorious unto 
the heavens, of brotherly love and fellow - 
feehng, embracmg all creation, beasts, 
plants and stones, the visible and In- 
visible, a building founded on Law, secure 
on fact, standing foursquare on Unity, 
we who are safe m the knowledge that 
where there is Law, there must be a Law- 
Giver as well as His Agents Reasonmg 
thus from the Known to the Unknown, and 
holding that when there is Law there must 
be a Law-Giver as well as His Agents, all 
happenings in Nature must be benevolent 
in intent, and really science teaches already 
that even the eruptions of volcanoes are 
highly desirous as they give us the neces- 
sary supply of carbonic acid gas which the 
cooled ofi sihcates [lava deposits) set free 
to form the fertihsmg carbonate of lime, 
etc Everywhere is a circle being formed, 
everythmg is a hnk in an endless chain , 
we eat plants which have built up (by 
raakmg use of sunhght) carbonic acid gas 
into foodstuff and decomposing these m 
our vital economy, we liberate the HjCOj 
in turn No wonder that Jesus of Naza- 
reth said that if the people did not wel- 
come Him with acclamation, the very 
stones would ^ — one chain of Union 
hnkmg the one to the other. 


But if this reasoning stems feasible, 
why so much passive doubc and active 
opposition ^ And why this time more than 
ever before ^ Because in shoit, foimti 
Comings were parochial, so to say The 
World lived behmd Chinese Walls , the 
Lord’s itinerary being bounded bj' Pales- 
tine , the Lord Buddha’s perambulations 
by the North East of India , Orpheus’ by 
Greece , Zaiathustra’s by Peisia , Tliot’s 
by Egypt, etc Therefore the spreading 
of the new religions then incurred only the 
wrath of local orthodoxy, whilst t/iis Ihne 
adherents of all religions are sure to unite 
in opposing the new, as instanced by tiic 
outcry against tlie elloit of Jlicosuphy to 
unite them all But as long as wt havi 
a Kabmdranatli Tagore, an Jvdward Cai- 
penter, taking up the Epic of the Kosmos 
and of Life, sung by its Bard Walt Whit- 
man, Unity will come about, people being 
enthralled by its Beauty and Peatt, so 
that aU these singers are busy wiaving 
a " chord ” of Love, binding tluni to the 
Lord of Peace, Light and Harmony 
The barriers aitificiaily separating oi- 
ganic and inorganic on the on«‘ hand, and 
visible and invisible on thi other, have bt < n 
removed by science , as also tlu ignoranrt 
about othci folk and their beliefs and 
(more important still), their actual no ds, 
concerns and aspirations , and as the 
Law and the Prophets are btung fulfilh d, 
and an endeavour is abroad to love oiu ’s 
neighbour as one’s self, the happy Day 
cannot be far when at suiirist^ tin* \Vest 
shall take up the chant just sung by tlu' 
East, anent the triumphal march ot tlu* 
Sun, as He waketh them on Ills Way 
A faint whisper of that marvt lions futine 
choir of Union praising 'the Loid Wiio 
came to proclaim and «*\j)oimd the lv’< - 
lation of all to all is alrtady disiennble in 
the phantasies of jiresi'iit-dav thuikiis 
and idealists, who follow llu Slat m the 
East m thur own way, which is also Hih 
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— ^PIE O.dc. of tlic Stai m the 
n East consists ol a body of 

H people who beliet e in the near 

H Coming of a Woild-Tcacher, 
and because of this belief the 
members subsenbe to certain Principles 

The first one is — 

“ We believe that a Great Teacher 
will soon appear in the world, and we 
wish to live now that we may be worthy 
to kno\v Him when He comes ” 

Now when one puts forward the idea 
ot the coming of a Great Teacher theie 
are those who object on the grounds that 
it IS not necessary because the Christ 
proclaimed the Truth, and there is no 
need for another Teacher to come as we 
have not nearly succeeded in cairj’mg out 
the teachings which the Chnst gave us 
Theie might be a certain amount of 
truth in this objection if there weie no such 
thing as evolution, but no one now denies 
the fact of the evolution of form, and side 
by side with this goes the evolution of 
life If, when once the Truth had been 
proclaimed and the goal for which 
luimamty is makmg had been clearly 
shown, and human life was simply a 
steady advance towards it, then one might 
be justified m thinking that one statement 
of the ideal might be sufficient, but nature 
docs not move in straight Imes, human 
evolution IS carried on by a senes of waves 
in definite cycles 

Human life is a process of incessant 
change, the ideals themselves change, the 
outlook of the people vanes from age to 
age, different problems are constantly 
ansing which demand solution, m fact it 
takes a very httle time for the world to 


become a totally different place, and in 
all this the one essential thing which 
humanity needs is a science ol Life applied 
to the circumstances m wEich it finds 
itself 

Think for a moment of yourself, you are 
not the same person you were say ten 
or fifteen years ago Humanity in the 
mass is only a collection of human units 
all very much alike 

Then again we can all testify that side 
by side with the prmciple withm us which 
aims at attaining an ideal, is the opposite 
one, and we have to be constantly remind- 
ing ourselves of our ideals and stnve again 
and again to realise them, so that it is 
fairly obvious that we need a reminder to 
help us m our endeavour Then agam if 
evolution of hfe or spirit is true, and I 
think we may assume that it is, it must 
go through many different phases of 
growth and the tcachmgs given to 
humanity at different penods of growth 
must be given m a way which wdl best 
help the evolving hfe Thus we see that 
it is the very nature of man himself 
which makes necessary that re-statement 
of a spintual rule of hfe 

If we look for a moment at the great 
civilizations of the past we shall see that 
each one was ushered in by a great 
Teacher who gave, m the religion which 
He founded, the keynote for that civiliza- 
tion, for humanity at that stage of growth 

The Truth is the same in every religion, 
but each rehgion takes one aspect of the 
Truth and emphasises it, so that as the 
ages go on, humanity learns many aspects 
of Truth 

Thus Shn Krishna m the Hindu religion 
sounded out the speaal note of DUTY 
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The central teaclnng of that great faith 
was “ The Immanence of God and the 
solidarity of man/' and this translated in 
terms of daily life is the perfect perform- 
ance of one’s duly to all around One of 
their own Scriptures puts it thus — 

“ Better one’s own duty though 
destitute of meiit than the duty of 
another well discharged Better death 
in the discharge of one’s oivn duty , the 
duty of another is full of danger ” 

The rehgion of Ancient Egypt taught 
of the Hidden Light in all things “ Light 
that hghteth eveiy man that cometh into 
the world ” 

The manifestation of that Light was 
through Knowledge, especially scientific 
knowledge of the physical woild as 
exemphfied in the P5namids, and the 
Sphinx, those marvels of Egyptian Science 
Zoroaster in Persia sounded the note of 
Purity, and even now the foUoweis of this 
ancient rehgion repeat every day " punty 
in thought, punty in woid, punty in 
act ” 

In Greece, the keynote was Beauty, the 
worshippmg of Beauty, and on this 
pnnciple the wonderful civilisation of 
Ancient Greece was built 
In Rome, it was Law and Order 
exemphfied m the teachmg of the duty of 
the citizen to the community 
Lord Buddha m the East taught men to 
seek wasdom and the nght understanding 
m all things 

In our own rehgion, Christianity, we are 
taught the value of the mdividual, of self 
sacnfice and service, “ He that is greatest 
is he that serveth best ” 

In the new avilization which is being 
bom around us now, we can already hear 
the famt sound of the note which will 
be the keynote of the Age which is to be, 
namely, Brotherhood and Co-operation 
This necessitates the application of Love 
m our daily fives, for without it there can 
be no brotherly feeling, no wish to co- 
operate or help our brothers, that is why 
we sometimes refer to the Great Teacher 
Who IS to come as the Lord of Love 
In the second part of our first principle 
we state that we ate desirous of fivmg now. 


that we may know Him when He co.ncs 
We beheve as the Christian Sciiplaic cells 
us that we aie made in God’s own I’-iagt 
and theiefoie we can, il v^e wili, lulbl 
the command the Chnst gave as to 
perfect even as our Father in Hec" la 
perfect We think this can only be 
by cultivating those vntues which ' e 
exemplified in the li\es ol Ju. 
Teachers, and by trying to reali-. /it 
Christ consciousness unthin u-, 1 iS is 

necessarily a very long piocc^s, o^h " J i„ii 
will take many lives, but it ou ait-tiiuc 
IS one of constant endeavour cna 
fulncss, then, when we find the 'u a . - s 
we aie trying to grow ii^ithin oii s 
manifested in perfection in a gieat Tt ac i , 
we shall respond to that inaniL' Li ’ <'i 
This IS what is meant by laioivjp, 
not the acceptance on the autLo 
someone else howcvei great, tlut v i 
and such person is a Great Teacliti 

The second principle is — 

“ Wc shall try th» iiforc <o k i n Mmi 
m oui minds always, and to do -n ills 
name, and thercfoie to the btSc ot mu 
ability, all the work whieh coiri . t>; us 
in oui daily occupations ” 

This really follows iiatuially lio.u I'le 
first pnnciple, because il we aie' lixun in 
our small way to become as He i , w * < .iit 
only do so by constant piaetut .ind t'i< 
formation of a habit of consciously doMi'f 
all our work for Him If wi liy to k* i p 
Him in oui minds always, it at l'^ .(s .i t ]’<'< k 
on many unworthy and unkind mm go Is 
and feelings which we may lia\e bn ,'ids 
oui fellows 

Oui next principle is thiit — 

" As far as oui oidinary dutie- .u' >\, , 
we shall cndeavoiu to dtvote a ytijiduu 
of oui time each day to soint ijeimit* 
work which may fit Ip to pitpai* hii 
His Coming ” 

In this pnncipfi' we pk'dge our-i'hts 
to external work Hcto our iieltl ol activity 
becomes unhmited, for tlu're is nothing 
which can be outside the influenct* of the 
Coming of the Great Teacher Eveiy 
phase of human fife is touched by the 
Commg of the Teacher, and anything 
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which helps to piepare the "world for His 
Coming IS within the field of our actmty 
vVe believe that every body ol people who 
aie working in any way, however broad, 
however narrow, eithei great 01 small, for 
the welfare and the helping ot humanity 
are preparing foi the Commg of the 
Teacher, whelhei they icahsc li or not 
No depaitmcnt of human hfe is in a 
satisfactory condition of affairs If we 
look at pohtics, economics, lehgion, 
edacation or science, we see in each depait- 
ment a stiuggle going on Nations are 
quail elling with one another, laboin and 
capital aie at one another’s throats, and 
we see dissatisfaction and unhappiness 
evciy where, theiefore wc ha\e not much 
difficulty in seeiang an outlet foi our 
energies 

Oui fouith principle gxvcs us a lead as to 
how to undcitake our work, foi — 

“ We shall seek to make Devotion, 
Steadfastness, and Gentleness prominent 
chaiacteiistics in oui daily life ” 

In a woid the qualification most 
essential is tact, for without it nothing 
helpful can be done, and with it anythmg 
can be accomplished 

Now as to what we mean by devotion 
T should like to quote here a definition 
given by our Head in the Herald of 
niE Star 

“ Devotion is like a song which rises 
in a clear atmosphere where everythmg 
IS puie, where dmnity reigns, and where 
reason gives place to intuition It 
should produce in us the cieative energy 
which gives us all the power to make us 
gical " 

Devotion expressed m action is Service, 
and rmless our devotion finds expression 
m some form of service for others, then to 
my mmd it is not devotion but senti- 
mentahty 

It IS easy enough to be enthusiastic when 
everything is new and things are going 
well, but for those who are tr5nng to hve 
the Chnst hfe, there will be many occasions 
when we shall need to exercise our 
steadfastness to the utmost The other 
quality which perhaps almost includes 


the othei two, is Gentleness To be really 
gentle means one must be strong, com- 
passionate and untirmg in devotion, 
because often our gentleness will be 
misundei stood, "wrong motives will be 
attnbuted to our actions, and the very 
people we aie trymg fo help will mis- 
understand It will be difficult for us to 
constantly apply the true spint of 
Gentleness m our daily hves , to me the 
essence of Gentleness is expressed in the 
words of the Christ ‘ ‘ F ather forgive them, 
for they know not what they do " 

In our next principle we undertake 
that — 

“ We shall try to begin and end each 
day With a shoit penod devoted to the 
asking of His blessing upon all we try 
and do for Him in His Name ” 

This piesents no difficulty to us if we 
are cairying out our second piinciple in 
which "W'e try “ to keep Him always in 
our mmds ” In this busy world, we often 
get so immersed in its business, its w 01 lies 
and its pleasures, that the real purpose 
of life IS apt to be forgotten, and the 
reason why we are asked to begin and end 
each day with the thought of the Lord, 
IS that in time we may become always 
conscious of Him “ m 'V^om we live and 
move and have our being ” 

Our last pnnciple states that — 

“ We regard it as our special duty to 
recognise greatness in whomsoever 
shown, and to stnve to co-operate, as 
far as we can, with those whom we feel 
to be our spmtual superiors ” 

To me this prinaple is of supreme 
importance, especially just now In the 
first place, it presupposes that we know 
greatness when we see it, and how many 
of us do ^ Many of us are apt to confuse 
greatness with saintlmess It is true that 
sainthncss is a form of greatness, but agam 
there is the greatness of capacity for 
service, as also the greatness of the 
apphcation of that capaaty for service to 
humanity — a form of greatness which is 
much needed at the present time This 
does not necessarily mean that a person m 
whom we see and reverence this greatness 
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IS above reproacb in every respect That 
IS a gospel of perfection — ^the goal we are 
told that our present humanity is out to 
attain, and as one means to this end 
we are bidden to s^ek for greatness, and 
having found it along some line, to ally 
ourselves with it and co-operate as far as 
we can, because by so doing our own 
capacity for greatness will be mcreased, 
and therefore we can help more efficiently 

It IS sigmficant to me that we should 
be told to co-operate with *' those whom 
we feel to be our Spiritual superiors ” In 
this age which is undoubtedly the 
intellectual Age — one m which high 
intellectual attainments have been accom- 
phshed — ^it is helpful to me to read that 
we are to co-operate with those whom we 
feel to be our spintual supenors The mmd, 
valuable though its faculty of criticism is, 
is apt to be abused m destructive cnticism, 
and as many of us can testify m matters 
which concern us deeply, sometimes we 
know a truth, even though our reason may 
seem to disprove it As a poet has 
expressed It — 

“The mind has a thousand eyes, the 
heart but one , 

And the light of a’ whole hfe dies, 
when love is done ” 

St Paul understood the danger of 
mtcUectual pnde, for you will remember he 
said “ though I have the gift of prophecy 
and understand all mystenes and all 
knowledge, and have not chanty, I have 
nothing '* Unless there is a blending of the 
mind and heart, the intellect and the real 
part of us, the Christ within us — ^for it is 
that from which comes the love of 
which St Paul spoke—we aie liable to 
make false decisions in matters of great 
moment 

The mmd and its faculty of cnticism 
and discernment, has an mfmite value as 
long as we can direct and use it only for 


appreciative criticism In this way wr can 
train our&elves to possess an attitude ot 
mmd which sees the best side ol ever>' 
happening, and the best qualities m every 
person , and if we can attain this attitude 
we are more hkely to recognise gri atness 
when we see it, because by so doing wl 
are cultivating the beginnings of gir atnesi. 
in ourselves, and when we see a qualit}' 
manifested in another to a greater extent 
than it is m ourselves, we shall inevitably 
be drawn towards that manifestation and 
be inspired to further eftort 

This IS bnefly what I concciv'e to be tb' 
purpose of the Ordei of the Star in tbt 
East and the goal towards which its 
members aie stiiving Natmally we all 
fall far short of the goal, but the realisation 
that it IS not so mueh what W(' say, or 
even what we do that matters, but what 
we are, helps us in our endeavour to build 
and train our characters that we may 
** breathe forth the fragrance of a holy 
hfe ” and m so doing we cannot but 
mfluence for good all those with whom wt' 
come m contact 

In reading the accounts of the* lives of 
any great men, and particularly thosi 
of the great Teachers, that which seeni-> 
to have exerted most influence upon then 
fellows was not so much their teat lung oi 
their doings, but the lives they led , and 
we cannot do better than follow tluui 
example m our efforts to help our ft How 
men Therefore let us itsolve that i» tin 
New Year that lies before us we will i<*ii<‘w 
our efforts to “ live as Gods not as nu ii “ , 
let us not be afraid of the magnitude oi 
the task and excuse om shortcomings on 
the ground that after all we are only 
human That is not true , certainly w<‘ ai e 
human but we are also Div me, and it n 
for us to determine that from luMicefoith 
we will direct and control oui lives, not 
from the human standpoint, but fiom the 
Divine withm us. 



Krishnaji 

By Yadunandan Prasad 


f HAVE betn asked to write a few 
nords about Krishnaji, but it is 
futile to expect an adequate chaiac- 
Icr-skctch m a short article of one 
v/ho pre-eminently can be said to 
bo “ all things to all men ” Attractive far 
abo\e the ordinary m physical appearance, 
with a smile fit to win any human heart, 
and w^hich truly expresses the divine that 
IS vnthin him, without the least trace of 
any pose or affectation, Krishna] i is, 
above all, one who has got what Lord 
Haldane calls “ the international mind ” 
Patiiotic to the core, and burning with a 
dtsiie to see his coimtry equal to any in 
the world, he is supremely conscious of the 
ultimate goal — the unification of the whole 
world mto one big family If anything 
can be said to be the dominant purpose 
of his life and character, and which he is 
sure to leave as a contribution to world- 
culture, it IS his vision of a unified and 
happy mankind Kacial pnde, hatred of 
a foieignci, or any kmd of supenor attitude 
IS so alien to his nature that he cannot 
conceive of its existence m others He is a 
hrm believer in the divinity of man and 
in the possibility of every individual 
justifying his divinity " Be a god and 
laugh at yourself,” he says on one occa- 
sion, " Be happy but never content,” on 
another Full of pithy phrases and 
pregnant aphorisms, his speeches and 
writings show a depth of feehng and a 
breadth of vision unusual even among the 
great minds of the world His childlike 


frankness, transparent sincerity and 
burning enthusiasm for the Star, which 
ever abides with him, mark him out as a 
boin teacher and retormci Young though 
he be m years, age does not seem to 
matter in his case, because there are many, 
much older than himself, who are pre- 
pared to follow him to the ends of the 
earth There is a heahng and a soothing 
quality in him that prompts us all to open 
our hearts out to him with great eagerness 
and satisfaction These are matters which 
can be felt but not explained, and one feels 
constrained even to write at any length 
To us in India, he has been a miracle 
Taken away from this country while yet 
very young for a period of ten years, the 
memory of a beautiful youth, who had 
written down that gem among books “ At 
the Feet of the Master,” had become a 
vision and a hope of the future Lo and 
behold, that vision is matenalised and 
that hope fulfilled in December, 1921 We 
find that beautiful youth, grown into a 
still more beautiful man, dehvermg a 
Convention lecture with quiet assurance 
and grave dignity, uttenng words of 
wisdom seldom uttered by one so young , 
and not only words of wisdom, but words 
of hope and encouragement, filhng every 
human breast with eager desire to do his 
or her utmost Though he was with us for 
scarcely four months, he has left with us 
an impression so deep that the memory 
of that vision and that presence is ever an 
abiding inspiration in our work 
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HE First number of The 
Herald of the Star was 
published at Adyar, Madras, 
on the 11th January, 1912 
It was a little, compact pamphlet, 
some seven inches long, and thirty 
pages in all 

By way of introduction, there is prmted 
a cable message of good wishes from Di 
Annie Besant, Protector of the Order 
It runs — 

“ Called away to Delhi I did not 
know m time that an article for the first 
number of Herald was wanted from 
me by Editor I can therefore only send 
my heartiest good wishes to new 
Journal and my sure hope that it will 
prove a strong help in that work of 
preparation for Commg of World- 
Teacher which is makmg straight the 
way for His Feet ” 

«> w « 

I N the first article Mr Krishnamurti 
■wntes “ The Order of the Star m the 
East, began its career under another 
name, it was founded on January 11th, 1911, 
by my dear finend Mr George S Arundalc, the 
rimcipal of the Central Hindu College, who 
called it the Order of the Rising Sun He 
intended it to draw together those of his scholars 
who beheved m the near Coming of a great 
Teacher, and were anxious to work in some way 
to prepare for Him I do not think that he 
expected it to spread much beyond the limits 
of the College 

A few months later Mrs, Besant, findmg that 
many people in many countnes were ready for 
]ttst fliuch a Society, took it m hand and made it 
into a world-wide organisation, at the same tune 
changing its name to The Order of the Star in 
the East, and asking me to be its Head The 
idea of the Order w been taken up m many 


countiits, and I have alrtady had to nnomt 
many National Representatives It has, U'<.rc- 
fore, seemed to some of us that it de^ii ib'e to 
establish a small magazine to serve as a it an^ ol 
communication witn oui manj iy'i tio’ so that 
through it I can make sa.'gestiors to th^j. ’ ' 

% f- 

“ T N this first note 1 will writi o >1 ' a r-’'' ib ’ , 
I of business, leasing it to otli \ "[it is 
to give advice as to the lift and \ f ’•5 of 
the Memlwrs of the Order All that lo i u u< d lu 
order to become a member is 1 1 s ' ’ ti’c 
Declaration of Pniitiplcs 

* * * 

"rr^HE letter-paper used tor ithitial 
I correspondence should bear tin niine 
-*• of the Order m blue, and a Star in 
silver, according to the pattern wh« h I h tve 
already sent to the National Ki pu'-int.itivts 
Members may use similar paper foi then private 
correspondence if they choose, as tin . is oui" w.iy 
of advertismg the existence of the (hdi r 

"Members are strongly advisid lo «tn tht 
silver Star as a badgi, but this it not <(»tn 
pulsory Each country makes its own stait, 
and they may bo obtained fruin the Oigun nig 
Secretaries If a ribbon is worn with tlu Silvi*i 
Star, It should be blue in colour Ihirple riblxiii 
IS worn only by the members of a highi r Sii tioa 
of the Order, into which 1 jiersoually admit 
them Ihc National Representatives should 
wear golden Stars 

“ I should be obliged if the Organising 
Secretaries would kindly send in quarti'rly 
reports of the progress madi and the woik done 
in their districts to Professor Wodthouse*, tlie 
General Secretary, at tile address alicady give ii 
He has recently prepated a pamphlet upon the 
outer and inner work of the fJrdcr, which I 
earnestly commend to < very member, as it will 
tell him exactly what is expecteci of him 
Members who dtsire any further information, 
or who have any suggestions to make with 
regard to the work of the Order, are requested 
to wnte to him also Any article or paper on 
the work of the Order omred for insertion in 
this magaaine should be sent to me My address 
IB, Adyar, Madras, India In conclusion, I send 
through this magazine my heartiest good wishes 
to every member of the Order." 
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T his from Bishop Leadbeater — *' We 
hear much talk ol the progress of 
humanity, and if we examine sur- 
rounding conditions very carefully we may 
perhaps discern that some steps in that 
dncction have leally been taken The steps are 
neither so many noi so great as we axe in the 
habit of boasting but still there are some ways 
in which wc have advanced Yet few people 
undei stand that the progress of humanity really 
means the individual progress of the units which 
constitute it, and that as we are among those 
units, this advancement is not a vague and 
general matter for academical discussion, but an 
actual living reality in which we, each one of 
us, can take part here and now by improving 
ourselves 

This vital fact has dropped so much out of 
sight largely because the ruling races of the 
world have lor a long time forgotten the great 
ttuth of lemcarnation , but now that that 
fundamental doctrine is once moie widely 
accepted, at least by those who are at all abreast 
of modem thought people are beginning to 
understand that self-impiovement on a large 
Seale is possible If you were asked to build 
London Bridge m one day, you would reply that 
the task was impossible, and would waste no 
further thought upon it , but if yon knew that 
you had as much time as you needed, you would 
not refuse to do any woik on one day because 
the whole task could not be hmshed before 
evening 

The goal (not only of humanity as a whole, 
but of each individual) is perfection , there is a 
way by which that goal may be reached, and 
there are, and always have been, guides to show 
us that way — pexfccted men who have already 
trodden the Path themselves — men who are 
called tlie Mastcis of the Wisdom The way 
IS hard and toilsome , and the process is long and 
slow , first, because those who follow it are 
trying to hasten their development, to compress 
into a comparatively short time this evolution 
of aeons , and secondly, because such an eSort 
IS out of tune with the laziness and self-indulgence 
of the surrounding world, and consequently to 
make it is to be peculiar, to set workmg 
against one the mighty forces of the prevalent 
mediocrity 

I suppose we all of us wish to improve , 
but the difficulties daunt us — ^we feel the need 
of help It happens that just now there ts 
special help available — a special opportunity 
for those who have discernment to see it and 
courage to take it Do not think for a moment 
that this means a lowering of the standard ex- 
pected from those who offer themselves as 
pupils of the Masters — a relaxation of the 
qualifications which are necessary, that can 
never be But there is at this tune an outpouring 
of potent forces which makes attainment 
easier 

" The Great One who is the Teacher of the 
world and the Founder of its religions — ^He who 


IS called in the East tne Bodhisattva and m 
the West the Christ — ^is about to descend upon 
earth once more in order to give us a new 
presentation of the eternal verities — ^to draw 
together all those adherents of existing religions 
who are prepared to accept and to study the 
wisdom vvhich lies within all of them alike, and 
binds them into a unity Whoever is willmg to 
put aside the mere outer husk in order to become 
one with the kernel of tiuth within, will find that 
to all these apparently different bodies there is 
in reality but one soul, and that soul is the 
eternal verity which men have to study — ^which 
men have to a great extent forgotten because it 
has been concealed by the voluminous \estures 
of form and ceremony in which it has been 
enwrapped, so that the great Teacher must 
descend to unveil and re-proclaim it " 

^ If t 

** must he do to obtain this 

\A/ benefit ^ He must definitely range 
▼ ▼ himself on the side of the Lord who is 
to come — on the side of good as against evil, 
of altiuism as agamst selfishness The work m 
connection with the coming of the Lord groups 
itself into three classes 

“ 1 Preparation for His coming 
2 Service and assistance to Him while He 
IS on earth 

" 3 Continuation of His woik after He has 
left us 

For the present we must all concentrate on 
the first of these three classes, since that is not 
only the work of the moment, but is also the 
best possible preparation for the others And 
this divides itself into two sections — the prepara- 
tion of ourselves, and the endeavour to do some- 
thing towards preparing others to see that Light 
when it shines forth — the Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh mto the world — ^the 
Light that once before shone forth m darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it not 

" It IS to help its members to do the work of 
preparing the way of the Lord and making His 
paths straight that the Order of the Star has 
been founded So far as the making of ourselves 
ready is concerned, we can do no better than 
follow with strenuous and unceasing endeavour 
the marvellous teachmg given to us by the 
Head of the Order m that peerless book At 
the Feet of the Master ** Let us learn from that 
to work even now m the name and m the spirit 
of the Lord Who will so soon be with us, that we 
may be among those who watch for His 
appearing 

Let us not lose so splendid an opportunity , 
let us not fail to fit ourselves to bear a humble 
part in the wonder and glory of the day which 
even now is begnmmg to dawn Of us, as of the 
men of old, it may be said 

Blessed are the eyes which see the things 
that ye see , for many inrophets and kmgs have 
desired to see those things which ye see, and 
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ha\ e not seen them , and to hear those things 
which ye hear, and have not heard them 

!Let us not be among the crowd whose ears 
are deafened by the tumult of the world, so that 
they cannot hear the voice of the herald of the 
coming day , let us not be blind to the light of 
that dawning, as were so many when He came 
in Palestme , whether our band be small oi 
large, let us at least be ready to recognise when 
‘ the Da>spnng from on high hath visited us, 
to give light to them that sit m darkness and 
the shadow of death, and to guide our feet into 
the way of peace ' 

4 * 4 I 

R JINARAJA.DASA wmtes an article 
entitled “ When He Comes ‘‘ The 
message," he says, " we are proclaiming 
to-day that a Great leachei -will come to help 
mankind is but the re-utterance of old things 
E\ery religion has taught and teaches that 
One shall come, m the power of Whose 
word IS salvation for all men Hmduism 
prophesies that the next Avatara is Kalki, 
Who shall come ndmg on a white horse , 
Buddhism foietells the coming of the " Teacher 
of Gods and men," the Bodhisattva Maitre3ra 
The Zoroastnan is taught to look to the commg 
of the Saoshyant, " the Saviour," the Jews to 
expect the Messiah, and the Chnstians the 
Christ Muhammadanism too speaks of the 
coming of another Prophet of God, and already 
by the side of Muhammad's grave at Medina 
IS prepared an empty tomb where shall he the 
body of the Lord after His death , in Persia 
and elsewhere the Shiahs know well of the Imam 
Mahdi, who m 940 a d disappeared from the 
sight of men, but now awaits, in the mysterious 
city of Jabulka, to come once again, when faith 
ivanes, to lead men to God 

** When He that is thus prophesied in all 
rehgions shall appear, who will acknowledge 
him ^ 

" Without great gift of prophecy we can 
surely already foretell who will acknowledge 
Him and who will not, for human nature has 
but little changed since Zoroaster gave IIis 
message and was reviled for it, since the Buddha 
gave the Law and was denounced for His all- 
embracing love, and Christ showed the Way, 
and men killed Him 

** There is one characteristic which is common 
to all the Founders of the religions, which makes 
their teaching so inspmng to some and so 
repellent to others, and that is that they see 
things as they are and not as the men of their 
tune thmk them to be They go behind the form 
to the life, and see that form as hfting men 
to higher things or as draggmg them to lower 
With a standard not of men, nor of conventions 
and hypocrisies, they measure what the world 
holds to be right and wrong and just and unjust, 
and tell what before God alone is true " 


world at any given time there are 
I those who arc ccitcin they know, ana 
JL those \/ho more luimbly feel and IhmL 
' thus have I heaid Ihe former are ever in a 
combative mood, and when a fact is brought to 
fcheir notice which pei force must modifj* Ihcir 
convictions, they reject that fact as untrue oi as 
of no consequence When the fTrcat 1 earlier 
comes and points out fact after fdct not dreamt 
of in their philosophies, how will these who 
* know * iccognise Him ^ They will point out 
that He speaks with unwarranted authority, 
not seeing that the facts H<. shows aie authority 
enough in themselves for ever> neccssdrv luodi- 
hcation of their philosophies , they will di iw 
attention to contiadictions between what He 
says and what He said oi old in Pale stint, not 
knowing that perhaps He nevci s'^id it at dU 
but only men attributed it to Him thc> \ ill 
criticise Him for bringing into the domain oi 
nght and wrong a thuu^axid and one tmn > 
that m Palestine and elsewhere He s]V)i c of not 
at all The> will cling to tht loirn, and wh< a tin 
Life demands a purer, laigei ciiaunt], tlitv will 
not let it go and accept the new form tin C»n 
Teacher bungs Ihe intellects tlie> so pu<ie 
themselves upon will be as thick lum< tiiat 
hut out the light, and truly it shall be said 
of them that all they * have the wit to si e u i 
straight staff bent in a pool * 

Surely on the other hand those who humbly 
acknowledge ‘ thus have I heard ' will be be li< r 
prepared to know liim Wherever a man has 
heard the call of an ideal, he must have planm d 
for its realisation, dreamt of the w ivs m whii h 
men and things would be revolutionised into a 
fuller and more joyous life But it wcie b< tb i 
that each idealist and n formei should r< cugni^t' 
that his dreams and plans arc true only m the 
light of his limited experience and know l< dpi, 
and that they are not of a lu < t ssil y uiu h.ingt ibly 
the truest and the best Will, iiidicd, fur lu 
if what the Great Teaehi r sa^s will ^ ndui »t our 
conclusions , but il it should not ^ " 

♦ ♦ in 

" "IT HTERE it IS we must take can to pu ir<l 
§■'■ "1 ourselvi s troni < linging loo < Iom ly 
JL ^ to the forms oi things, inspuiiig 
tliough it IS to act nobly bee iu>c vve hav< a 
noble philosophy, it is s ifei to act nobly Iki atise 
we have none hoi them the philosophy thu 
Great Teaclier gives us we shall make our own 
at once, and we shall not exiKtl U»n to prove 
to us that He is right and w< an wrong So 
long as we are not tirmand bnMcl based enough 
in right conduct so that wc tan let our con- 
victions go, instinctively doing the nglit bt*causo 
nght IS nght, so long we shall not be ready 
to receive with open hearts the outjxiunng 
of the Spirit He will give us Veiily they will 
recognise Him ‘ when He comes who recognise 
Him now, when He has not ' come * 

For what is the Commg ? Only to the outer 
world of men, to the world of space and time 
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In the Inner woild of the Eternal He has to 
some already ' come * Some, lovmg Krishna 
or Buddha or Christ, doing good each in the 
name of his Teacher, already in their hearts have 
seen Him, the Lord of Love , many a man, 
atheist though he be, who has lived in chanty 
and compassion, refusing to judge his neighbour, 
has already known Him , each scientist and 
artist who has trod an uphill path beanng a 
Cl OSS for the love of his science or his art, has 
in his inmost heait pledged himself to follow 
Him when He comes For these are the ' men 
of good will * who are already listening to ' good 
tidings of great joy , ' when He comes they will 
accept His peace 

“ Let us but be ' men of good will,* gentle in 
all our ways of thought and word and deed, 
steadfast and true to every noble ideal, heart 
and head and hand devoted to the w ork of mak- 
ing the burden of our brothei a little easier foi 
him to bear, and of a surety we shall know Him, 
lejoice with Him, tread the Path led by Him, 
" when He comes ’ 

\ » n 

M r William H Kirby in the first 
number of the Herald wrote — *The 
fourth clause of the Declaration of 
T^inciples, acceptance of wh^ch is necessary for 
all members of liie Order of the Star in the East, 
reads as follows 

"We shall seek to make Devotion, Stead- 
fastness and Gentleness pi eminent characteristics 
of our daily life 

'* It IS incumbent on us therefore to seek how 
we may realise all that is implied for each one 
of us m these three great qualities , so that our 
daily lives may, to some extent, reflect then 
presence and show forlli in our acts then 
ehanictcnstics 

** Too often gieat qualities, great virtues such 
as these, because their names are familiar to us, 
because we juggle with words as counters and 
use the meiely superflcial meaning of terms, lose 
much of their deeper value and most of their 
truer significance 

** In an age where nothing is probed very 
deeply, when the mind is m a state of perpetual 
distraction hither and thither, the face value of 
the word is taken at sight, the intnnsic worth 
IS not pondered upon nor examined 

** So the building powei of virtues is un- 
realised and the consequent and necessary 
growth of character becomes ineffectual So, 
too, the value of a movement is, therefore, not 
created, and the purpose of the Great Ones who 
were behind it and planned it is, if not frustrated, 
at any rate delayed Now the value of a Society, 
the success of an Order, depends on the members 
themselves becoming and being %n thetr hves and 
actions all that the Society or Order set out 
ideally to do 

It behoves us, and therefore it is the stnet 
duty of each one of us m the Order of the Star 
in the East, to meditate upon, and to dig deep 


dowm mto ourselves, so as lo find out what lies 
involved, foi us, in prmciple and in practice, 
in our outer lives and in our inner being, in the 
virtues of Devotion Steadfastness, and Gentle- 
ness 

" A fuller realisation of their meanings, a more 
intimate understanding of their application, 
will make us better members of the Order to 
which we have engaged oarselves, better servants 
in the work which we have undertaken 

And one more word m general 

" This work we have undertaken concerns the 
coming of a Great Teacher Whom we say we 
believe in and lor Whom we are professedly 
orgamsing ourselves all the world over to prepare 
His ways 

" To piepare for Him means to foreshadow m 
our hves, however faintly, however feebly, some 
of those qualities, some of those teachings which, 
when the World Teacher Himself appears, wall 
shine out into the wilderness of men and will 
illumine all paths for them 

'' For this, therefore, it is said that these 
qualities of Devotion, Steadfastness, and Gentle- 
ness must be ' prominent characteristics of oux 
daily life ' For, if each day we can show foith 
in our lives under all sorts of trying circumstances 
amidst all sorts of opposition and difficulty, the 
main characteristics of these three qualities as 
prominent and constant features of our natures 
and characters, then we may venture reasonably 
to hope that if we aie entrusted with some little 
portion of the Great Work of preparation, we 
shall be able to discharge our service and our 
obligations faithfully and honourably, and that 
through us the message of the Great Teacher 
to men will be spread far and wide and reach 
the hearts of every one of those who seek Him 
In considering severally Devotion, Stead- 
fastness, and Gentleness, it wall perhaps be well 
to bear m imnd what was said at the beginmng, 
namely, that these words have a simple straight- 
forward meaning which everyone understands 
and each can practise in the circumstances of 
his everyday life But, probmg deeper, one 
comes to find that there is much more in, and 
profounder connection between, these qualities 
than appears at first sight or is met on the 
surface 

* * « 

'' "ir X TE now come to the second great 
quality required of us Each wall find 
▼ ▼ in the exercise of devotion in all its 
many applications that if we would build up an 
edifice in our natures that will withstand storm 
and stress, attacks and opposition, fair and foul 
tunes and circumstances, our devotion will of 
necessity have to be founded on the rock of 
steadfastness 

** A good idea of what this quality means is 
conveyed by VirgiTs advice to Dante in the 
Fifth Canto of the Purgatono 
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* Come after me, and to their babblings leave 

' Tne cro-wd Be as a tower, that, firmly set, 

* Shakes not its top for any blast that blows * 

** The same quality of steadjr firmness and 
wise stability is conveyed m the verse of The 
Bhagaved-Gita ' Ever content, harmonious, 
with the self-controlled, resolute, with mind 
(manah) and reason (buddhi) dedicated to Me, 
he, My devotee, is dear to Me * 

Yet a further presentation of what is meant 
by steadfastness is afforded by the parable in 
the Christian Gospels, of the man who founded 


his house upon a lock that neitiici uind nor 
stoim could shake in contradistinction to bin^ 
who had superficiallv laid the found'^lnm on 
sand so that at tnc fiist storm of adversity he 
was unable to stand fiim and was ovvrthrown 

‘‘ Steadfastness then is tl'at c i tik '’tness ind 
steady strength of purpose which is i^ec^ss iry 
to render the several species and mdiiikst 
of devotion effectual 

I do not quote tl’*e eitic^e m lull as it rnuu 
to a considerable length — one must plat ale 
sometimes one's eddor ^ PERTX 


J^rom our pads Corresponbent 


L E projet de lox etendant aux femmes les 
lois et les dispositions r^glementaires sur 
^ Selection et Tehgibihte et qui avait etc 
adoptee par la Chambre des Deputes, a enfin 
pass6 k Tordre du jour au S6nat en novembre 
dexmer II a malheureusement rejet^ le 
26 novembre I.e projet avait pourtant ^6 
d^fendu au S6nat par de nombreux orateurs 
parmi lesquels MM Louis Martin, H Gourju, 
Fraii90is St Maur, Labrousse, Merlin, d'Estour- 
nelles de Constant, PhiUp, Busson-Billaut, 
Flaissi^res, etc II s'en est fallu de peu que la 
loi soit vot^e, cair sur 290 votants, il y a en 156 
voix contre, et 134 voix pour Soit 22 voix 
seulement de majonte Esperons que la 
prochame fois il se trouvera le 12 voix necessaires 
pour faire passer cette loi de justice et de 
progrte Un nouveau projet de loi a du rcste €t6 
xmm^diatement redepos^ k la Chambre des 
D€put6s par Mr Justin Godart ct un nombre 
important de deputes (150 au moms) 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

U N ancien projet, depuis longtemps caress^, 
puisque I'ldfie xmtiale en remonte k 
1895, vient de se r^aliser, grdee au 
lib6ralisme du Gouvemement franjais et k 
Vimtiative de Si Kaddour Ben-Ghabiit, Pr&ident 
de la S0C16W des Habous des Lieux-Samts de 
Tldam Une MosquiSe et un Institut Musulman 
aont entrain d'etre construits k Pans 
Le I mars dermer, une preimfare c6rtooni© 
©ut hm pemr la pns© de possession du terrain 
ofied: par le oonsskl municipal. Le 19 octobte. 


I'lnauguration solenncbc dts ti iv lu dc * op- 
struction cut lieu sous la prcsideiiip du M xii dial 
L>auley devant une tre^ grmdi isjduu 
ofi se lencontrdrent de nombxeusts pci^toun iliti-s 
musulmanes et fran^aists Apres qat* 
Excellence Si Kaddour Ben Ghabnt tut pxi 
la parole, invitant le ]Maiechal Lyautc y, au mini 
de la Societe des Habous des Licu\-Stunt ► dt 
ITslam, k donner le premier coup dc pioeiu aux 
fondations du Mirab-Sanctuaire dc li fu/ur< 
Mosqu^e, Ic Marct hal pronon^ i un dj »eouis 
dont nous extrayous ct bc<iu pas>^agf 
MrssiivURs, 

" Le 1 mais dermor, M MauuK < tdiaf, aloi 
sous-secr(Staire d'Ftat a J i pusuh uei di! ( ou ,< d, 
aujourd'hui mimstre dc U justu«, pusuUut Iv 
ceremome de roncntalion d< c<tu luo^tjuG , 
disait * Quand s'engera le Minon i qut vous 
allez constimre, xl no luunltra v^is le ix au tul 
de rile dc Frame qu'une pru'u de plu^ <ioat Jc s 
tours catholiqucb de Notie-Danu ne strout 
pomi jalouscb 

“ On nc pouvait mieux penser, m micux dire 
Nulie parole ne rdpund nutux au < ara< t6rc dc 1 1 
cdr<?monie d'aujourd'hui 

Nous aliens voir donner lo pn mier i oup de 
pioehe dc la fondation du Mihrab, vers Icqucl, 
dans la Mosqufe, los fideles so tourneut pour 
mvoquer Ic Dieu unique Co coup dc pioche, je 
ne 1© donnerai pas moi-mfime, molgr^ Tinvitaton 
qui m*en a 6t6 faite, car j'ostim© que, c© gestc, 
seuls les Musulmans sont qualifies pour le faire 
C^est done aux repr^ntanta dee nationality 
musulmanes — ici pryentes — que je demanderai 
d^accomphr cet act© ntuel (AppLaudissements ) 
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** Mais ce que je voudrais degager de cette 
ccrtmonie, ce sent les raisons profondes de notre 
lespcct pour une religion qui n'esl pas la notre 
et de notre incontestable sympathie pour Tlslam. 

Ce que jc voudrais, e'est, qu'avant lout, les 
Musulm*=>ns ici presents, et* par eu c tons leurs 
coreligiona^res, sentent, comme ih Tont si 
souvent constate de ma part au Maroc, la 
seneu'^ et la gravite avec lesqucls nous nous 
ipclmons devant les mamtestations de leur foi 
leiigieuse, sentent qu'il ne s*agit pas ici d'un 
de ces acces de ailettantisme qu on a vu parfois 
poussei la curiosity de public paiisien vers des 
cultesexotiques dans un engouement momentane 
Non, il s'agit d’une chose profordement noble 
et h£*ut€, comme i\I Maurice Coirat Ta si Dien 
e’s.pnme, quand il a evoque dans les paroles 
que jc citais tout a Theure, nos eglioes en face 
de votie mosquee (Appl ) 

** JLoiii CQ nous s^parer, nos leligions, si Ton 
veut s’clcvtr sufiisamment naut pour ne con- 
siderer qiie la communautc d'un sentiment 
duiVu elks sont chacune unp si noble expression, 
nous apprennent Ic respect rcciproque de nos 
convictions Et si notie sympathie se manifesto 
ici aver tant de ^ciieu v ct de sincente, c est 
quVllc nous est dietec par un sentiment ne de 
quinzc sieclos d'hertdit6 religicuse 

‘*11 cn tst de memo pom les Musulman • 

(Appl r 

Apies les discours, un cortege so dingea vers 
rcmplaccment du Mihiab, marque pai un 
plancher au centre duquel un metre carre de 
teirc a elt laiss6 k nu. Si Kaddour Ben Ghabnt 


prit une pioche d 'argent a manche d'ebene et la 
presenta au Marechal Lyautey Celui-ci, comme 
xl Tavait dit, ne donna pas lui-m6me le premier 
coup de pioche, mais mvita successivement les 
personnalites musulmanes presentes a le faire 
C'est amsi que le Maroc, I’Algene, la Tumsie, 
rEg 3 ^te, la Turquie, la Syne, Tlnde, la Perse, 
r Afghanistan, I'Azerbaidjan et le Caucase don- 
nerent solanuellement a la Mosquee et a I'lnstitut 
Musulman de Pans leur patronage moral 

L 'OPDRE de I'Etoile d'Onent a donne k 
j Pans le 27 novembre, une grande reunion 
sur VUmon Internationale des Associations 
pOHT la Society des Nations La Reunion avaifc 
pour titre cette question brulante , " Peuf-on 
assurer la Patx du Monde > " 

Apres une introduction de maitre Tozza, 
avocat a la cour d'Appel, membre de I'Ordre, 
une conference fut faite par M Georges Scelle, 
professeur de Droit International a la Faculte de 
Droit de Dijon Ensuite Mrs Gladys Skelton, 
conlerencitre de la League of Nations Umon, 
venue tout expres de Londres, parla des travaux 
de la Liguo en Anglcterrc, et Mdlk Tcheng, du 
travail en faveur de la Sle de Nations en Chme 

at ^ ifi 

L 'ORDRE de I'Etoile d'Onent a €t6 heureux 
de recevoir de Belgique, la visite du 
Senateur Wittemans, qui a fait une 
inter^ssante conference sur Monadaf* la 
Communaute si remarquable crcee par Mme 
Hens a Uccle, aux environs de Bruxelles 


J^rom our JnMan Corresponbent 


M rs BESANT has been touring a great 
deal and presiding over Theosophical 
conferences During this month she 
has been more out of Adyarthan in it One can 
only realise the strenuousness of it, if one has 
travelled m India, where distances are long and 
railway trains are not very comfortable Early 
m the month she went to Trivandrum, on the 
extreme west coast, in the South of India It 
IS a strong Non-Co-operation centre, and the 
rowdy element misbehaved itself at one of her 
political lectures After her return to Adyar 
and a few days of stay and incessant work, she 


went on a big tour to Poona, Bombay, Baroda^ 
Ahmedabad, and Bhavanagar, travelhng by 
mght and lecturing by day In this tour she 
came into contact with Bombay and Gurzat 
Non-Co-operators, but they were very courteous 
On her return she was in Adyar for two days, 
and then she went to Tmnevelly, m the extreme 
south, to preside over a Theosophical Conference 
She IS back again at Adyar and New Indian of 
course, claims her attention as usual The 
strenuousness of the life of the modem St John 
the Baptist is an index as to what we might 
expect when the lord Himself is m our midst 
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T he coming Theosophical Society Conven- 
tion and Star Conference are approachmg, 
and they are likely to be interesting, 
although we much regret the absence from oui 
midst of our dear Knshnaji and his brother, 
who are now in America Mr Jinarajadasa and 
his wife are expected to be back m Adyar from 
Australia on December 6th An art and craft 
exhibition is also gomg to be held, and lectures 
will be dehvered on Indian arts and crafts 
Dr Stella Knemnsch and M Eicheim are 
expected to be m Adyar dunng the Convention 
week We have few visitors from Europe this 
year, although there are some from Java 
* * * 

T he League of Nations is from many 
points of view, in spite of some glaring 
defects in its composition, a Star activity 
We m India have very little information on the 
subject, nor is any propaganda earned on in its 
behalf, although India is one of the onginal 
members At the wnters’ suggestion, Mrs 
Juha Cannan, who has lectured for the League 
m England, was persuaded to give a lecture on 
the League of Nations at the Political Section 
of the 1921 Club in Madras The lecture was 
followed by a fruitful discussion and the forma- 
tion of a league of Nations Umon The League 
IS a useful body, but it is in need of popular 
support, smee it is essentially a democratic 
movement Such support can only be based 
on understanding, for which propaganda is 
necessary It is well for the unidcation of the 
world that such centres should be created m all 
countnes 

« * « 

M r K M PANNIKER gave a very 
interestmg lecture the other day at the 
National University Umon on " Inter- 
nationalism of Culture ” He is an Osjford 
graduate of distinction and is a Non-Co-operator, 
bemg the editor of Swarajya, a local Non- 
Co-operation daily It would be well for India 
if the spint shown by the lecturer is more uni- 
versal among political workers He showed 
that culture is not a monopoly of this or that 
nation, but is the common property of the whole 
world The enrichment of the world by the 
free exchange of culture was the goal He 


pomted out that if any nation beheved that 
its culture was superior to all others '’nd Wisheti 
to impose it on others by force, it vas sure to 
come to grief He said that political frcectoin 
was a necessity for the proper growth and 
fruition of native culture in any country, but 
in the struggle for that freedom the end must 
be kept in view and internationalism must be 
always recognised as supreme If a little more 
of this spirit were dominant in this Vvorld we 
would not have had the world-wai, nor should 
we, m India, be having the difficultits attendant 
upon the Non-Co-opcration Mo\em« nt, whicn, 
thanks to the incessant opposition of Mrs 
Besant, shows signs of weakening eua eoaiing 
into line with legitimate iioliticdl nietluKls 

* Y I 

C ASES like the folloiving are (lai’> hap- 
pening m some piirt of Indn or Aaoih< r 
The Yogis, with suiier-phj -.ical piwcis, 
have not quite disappeared from indii Tiie- 
walkmg, floating on water, and other pin uumena 
are quite common, but one does not u udly 
come across them in big towns Iht intidtnt 
described below occurred in Madura, one ot IIk 
famous temple towns of South Indii 

Lecture while Floatino on Waii s 

On the evenmgof Ihursday, Octobf i 1*^1 !i 1 1 t 
a Sannyasi from Caddapah jwrfoimfd JaM- 
sthambam in the Vandyui T. ink, n< .ii the 
Sourashtn. Club A laige toneniir t of 
people, consisting of sevtial liatiiiii lulus 
and gentlemen, asstmhkd ju‘t in Jioni fd 
the Middle Ghat of the wtsbrn x*/w b) Iiiar 
the Sannvasi’s diseouise on Vtdinli Pniio 
ophy 1 he Sannyasi w a <• stiadilj lioriluiu on 
the watei without movin'; his Inal) foi nmii 
than an hour Ih kipt hii kg, foklid lor 
the first half of the hour, and kipt tin in 
stretched right for the suond Jnlf ol Ifie 
hour All the while lu was Utiunng Ih> 
lecture was audibh to a gnat tlidame He 
then slowly moved liis hands .ind na< i» fl tlw 
Ghat He was profusely g.ulamled and all 
the people prostratid btdort him by tuntu - 
{New India ) 

Ihe age of miracles is not past, and may yet 
become common in ihe future 
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Editorial Notes 


'“IBr LIVE on excitement,” said a 

B girl who happened to be sitting 

H next to me at the motor race 

B Some tnends of mine took me 
to the race at Los Angeles, and I 
was glad of this opportunity, as I had 
not been to a race of any kmd before, and 
this was a vast affair, and the crowd of 
75,000 who witnessed this thnlhng race 
were almost beside themselves with excite- 
ment There were men, women and 
children yelhng themselves hoarse, and I 
found myself occasionally jommg them 
It was a bnUiant and warm day, and hence 
this nughty collection of human beings I 
have never before been in such an 
enormous crowd nor have I ever been m 
such a whirlpool of excitement All the 
leadmg motors were doing 110 to 115 
miles an hour, and they passed the grand 
stand with such a fearful roar that the 
noise made one tremble with palpitation 
and the dread that there might be an 
accident Happily, durmg the race there 
was no casualty, but I was warned that 
there were deaths m the races previously 
held there For the first half-an-hour the 
exciteraent was at its highest, but the 
people could not keep up that tenseness 
durmg the two hours and more while the 
race lasted The winner broke the world's 
record, and he did 250 miles m two hours 
and some mmutes For my part, I would 
prefer to do those 250 miles m two or 
three days ! 

I was very mterested m watching the 
andience There were people of every 
kind, from the Soaety lady down to the 
most uncouth and bruti^ man. Almost 


all the crowd was chewing gum, ana 
their jaws stopped only when they gave 
vent to their fechng This is an extra- 
ordinary habit, and I have noticed it m 
shops, in streets, and m Iranicais — ^in 
fact, whatever Amercians may be domg 
They are always chewing, and I think 
it IS because the Ameiican race is a 
whole is far more nervous than Ine 
European people, and hence tht y require 
to be constantly doing somcllniig But il 
was duiing the race that I first notietd 
this nervous energy and the desire to bt' 
constantly on the move “ I live on 
excitement ” is, I think, the sentiment ol 
the race as a whole, and tlie papers, as fai 
as I have been able to judgt, supply all 
the thrills and emotions to inerease the* 
bubbling excitement of the peojile The 

greatness of the American laec lies in 
that they arc very emotion.il, and 

this emotion can be ennobled oi di 
graded 

« « * 

America, and espeeially the Sonlluin 
States, are m an excitable eoudil um ov( r 
the Ku Klux Klan To the fon iguiT this 
body IS comparativi ly nnkuoNMi, unless 
mdeed they have seen some story on tin* 
film where the Klan is brought la This 
Klan had its origin in the Sontheni 

States at th{‘ time when the negroes were 
emancipated and given the vote, when 
this sudden freedom led to excesses of all 
kmds and race hatred and suspiaon were 
rampant The purposes of the body 
ongmally were to protect the white popu- 
latum frena the excesses of the newly-freed 
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slaves, who outnumbered the whites, and 
in some cases to deal out summary justice 
“ It was a picturesque organisation for 
alarmmg the negroes , and it may fairly 
be argued that there was then a justifica- 
tion for its existence Smce that period 
the Ku Klux Klan has been the focus of 
romantic sentiment , but m late years, 
since the War, it has come agam mto 
piommence as a well organised, powerful, 
'ivell financed and qmckly spreadmg move- 
ment, gathermg Klansmen over the whole 
of America It has enrolled, hterally, 
riilhons of members — ^some put it at over 
eight miUions It still has the strongest 
hold among the Southern States, such as 
Louisiana, Kentucky and Carohna, and 
thougn local disturbances aU over America 
bnng noisy repoits mto the daily papers, 
j’et mese are merely the happemngs on 
the cucumference, but it is the outbreaks 
in the South, the centre, which has 
attracted the attention of the entire 
nation to its extraordinary rapid growth 
and to the great possible impendmg 
danger The danger can easily be judged 
by the form of the oath which a member 
of the Klan is lequired to take and 
when it IS understood that pohticians, 
judges, captains of police, elected exe- 
cutives and legislators, foim part of this 
body I quote the oath as it is given 
m an article by the editor of Hearst's 
International, which, like many other 
penodicals and papers, is takmg a strong 
stand against the Ku Klux Klan The 
oath IS as follows 

In addition to my oath of allegiance to the 
Knightb of the Kn Klux Klan, X do here and 
now on my honour and integnty as a man and 
as an intelhgent citizen pledge, promise and 
swear an undying and constant allegiance to the 
Knights of '&e Ku Klux Klan, the Imperial 
Wizard thereof, and the administrative forces 
under his direction I pledge, pronuse and 
swear an unqualified allegiance and obedience 
to the Impenal Authority of the Knights of the 
Ku Klux Klan, so help me God, and keep me 
steadfast in my loyalty and faithfulness to the 
purpose of our cause Ambk. 


Recently there has been formed a new 
secret Order of the Ku Klux Klan, whose 
members take a still more rigid oath to 
obey “ faithfully and unconditionally the 
constitution laws, and to wilhngly con- 
form to all regulations, usages and re- 
quirements ol the kmghts of the Ku 
Klux Kllan, which do now exist or which 
may be, hereafter, enacted ” The penalty 
for violatmg the oath is “ disgrace, dis- 
honour and death ” These oaths represent 
the senous side, but there is a side which 
IS rather amusmg and, if I may be per- 
imtted to say so, comic to anyone who is 
not an American I refer to the titles 
which they confer upon their officers The 
supreme head of this “ Invisible Empire,” 
of which every Klan member is a citizen, 
is given the title of " Imperial Wizard,” 
and other officers have these perfectly 
extraordmary names , one is known as 
“ Bang Kleagle,” and another is known 
as the ” Exalted Cyclops,” another is 
known as the ” Impenal Klahfi,” and the 
supreme court of the organisation is 
known as the ” Impenal Kloncihum,” and 
so on 

The main charges m Amenca against 
the Ku Klux Klan to-day are that the 
Klansmen are entering the pohtical field 
with a view of fightmg the powerful 
Roman Cathohe Church, the Jew and the 
foreign bom Amencan This patnotism, 
so narrow for an Amencan, they call 100 
per cent Amcncamsm It is apparently 
their plan to occupy all the duef pohtical 
positions m the States In the meanwhile 
they are accused of supersedmg the law, 
of admmistermg punishment, of makmg 
themselves both judge and jury One of 
the greatest dangers of an association of 
this sort IS that certam respect for law, 
upon which the evolution of a nation 
depends, is steadily diminished, and the 
constructive penod of a nation, for the 
tune being, comes to an end. 
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Women are not allowed to join the Ku 
Klux Klan, but Klansmen, I believe, help 
to promote organisations for women foi 
similar purposes There are several move- 
ments of this sort I quote a paragraph 
from one of the apphcation foims of one 
of these women’s organisations 

I furthermore promise that I will never, 
while acting on any board or filling any office of 
trust, place any person, not an American born 
white Plotestant, as teacher, governess, dicta- 
ror, or instructor over the children of a member 
of this organisation, nor will I knowingly vote 
or any other person for such position, who will 

Several Governors of the Southern 
States have realised the danger of the 
Ku Klux Klan, and knowing the strength 
m their States, they have appealed to the 
Federal authonties for help in their fight 
agamst this body The success of the 
Klan may be easily understood by the 
influence of the words " 100 pei cent 
American ” Americans are, I thmk, 
inclined to be extremely patriotic, and the 
recent unfortunate influx of foreign lec- 
turers and their intense desiie to show to 
the Amencans how much better and more 
cultured America would become if it 
were run accordmg to the ideas of the 
lecturers, has naturally made the Ameiican 
moie patriotic then ever There is growing 
up a strong prejudice against and fear of 
the Roman Cathohe power (it must be 
remembered that Inshmen are numerous 
and promment m pohtics), for Catholics, 
who are well orgamsed, are understood to 
owe their ultimate allegiance to Rome 
The fear of the Jews, whose abihty in 
finance has brought upon their heads the 
jealousy of so many nations, is another 
influence on a certain type of an Amencan 
Again, Amencans do not mtend that 
Europe, mdudmg of course England, 
should use Amenca as a steppmg stone 
to farther its plots and its mihtanstic 
schemes There is still another fear that 


the dregs of Europe arc being dumped 
mto this country and that, theiebs^, the 
standards of life may be lowered These 
are the fears and the prejudices that 
encouraged the rapid growth of the Ku 
Klux Klan To be a 100 pei cent 
American seems to mean, m some mmds, 
a member of the Klan 

We hope that our Amencan corre- 
spondent will give us more interesting 
details of the progress of the Klar, and 
when certain obvious dangers inheicnt to 
the character of the present organisation 
are ehminated, greater emphasis \>ilt be 
laid on its capacity to mfiuence pubhc 
opinion and awaken the public conscience 
against prevalent evils, such as illicit 
manufactuiing of liquor and its sal*- 
and other patent wrongs 

* * # 

I have been away fiom England tor 
a good many months, and the assistant 
editor has been in charge of the 
I look forward every month with con- 
siderable eagerness to receiving th< 
Herald, and I hope that every sub^-enbe i 
shares this eagerness with me The steady 
improvement of the magazine', month tiy 
month, has been quite obvious to cvci 5 '’on« 
of us, and if the assistant editoi will 
kindly overlook this, I should hkt* to s.iy 
that this improvement is entirc'ly due to 
him He has put his heart and soul into 
makmg this magazine a groat suet ess 
For two years ho has stt'adily worked for 
the magazine, and all the mimibeis of tin 
Order should be thankful for his en- 
thusiasm and his capability I am, ptr- 
sonally, extremely glad that he is ui 
charge, for his efforts will make the 
Herald of the Star an organ worthy 
of the Order 


J. Krishnamurti. 



Fascismo 

By W H. KiRBf, M A 


B y no\\ ever} one Knows what 
Fescisifio and the Fosetsit in 
Italj are and have done Fasno, 
the Italian word for a bundle, 
cariiesivilh it not only the idea 
ot what lb tied togethei, but implies the 
discipline and authonty of the emblem of 
the Roman Lictors Signor Benito 
Mussolini, the onginatoi and head of the 
Fascisti leagues, who has now crowned his 
four years’ work of oigamsation and his 
eight yeais of piopaganda in his paper 
the Popolo d'ltalia, is now Prime Minister 
and inteiim Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of Italy He is said in these days lo have 
had the Roman emblem of the Lictois’ 
rods inscribed on the Foreign Office seal 
which will henceforth, in all diplomatic 
and official documents, bear the imprmt 
of a time when Roman rule and Roman 
authonty were given their proper weight 
in European matters 

In fifteen days, as he promised on a 
pn vious occasion, when for the best part 
of a month incompetent and mterested 
pohtical nobodies were squabbling for 
place and power in the formation of one 
of the many ephemeral mmistnes, Benito 
Mussohm has changed the face of Italian 
politics and estabhshed order and, above 
all, a Government 

In England it has been called “ a 
bloodless revolution,” and perhaps 
“ revolution ” is not as mapt a term as 
would be generally implied But it has 
been a revolution sm genms , qmte 
difierent to past revolutions As a rule a 
revolution leads to excesses and mtem- 
perance of power It nearly always 
implies a detenoration of credit and values 
The French revolution produced the 
Assignats The Russian revolution soon 
set uie pnntmg presses whirlmg m the 


emission of endless and valueless paper 
money Most re\olutions, at any rate for 
a time produce disorder, uncertainty 
and unrest 

This revolution has done none of these 
things Credit has impro\ed enormously 
and is daily impioving Exchange has 
diminished considerably and the value 
of the lira has improved in all countnes 
Public funds have nsen many points and 
continue to use The country has not for 
yeais enjoyed such a period of confidence 
and hope in the future as at the present 
time At home and abroad the Press is 
full of eulogistic optimism regarding 
Italy’s Government and her immediate 
prospects 

A fortnight ago no one would have dared 
to prophesy anything but the hope that 
Italy would somehow worry through her 
difficulties — of a nature, however, that 
were not dissimilar to those afflicting most 
countnes in Europe since the war — ^and 
eventually recovei therefrom In a 
fortnight the situation at home aud abroad 
has completely changed, and everything 
concurs to make it clear that a new spint 
and a new and energetic force is settmg 
Italy on her legs again with a very strong 
will to get weU and be strong m her nghtfm 
position m Europe 

It would, however, be erroneous to 
suppose that this “ revolution ” is m any 
way similar to such as are subversive 
of constituted authonty or a change of 
State It has been simply the reassertion 
of all that IS sound and sane m the country 
as against all that was perverted and 
diseased The healthy red corpuscles of 
the organism have reacted agamst the 
imported or injected Muscovite bacilh 
that were sapping the country’s strength 
and corrupting her sanity of mind and 
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body It has been called the Nemesis 
of Commumsm No worse disaster can 
hapi>en to a nation than that the ignorant 
and credulous masses should fall victims 
to the intrigues of theory-mongers and 
interested pedlars of promises The 
Russian limatics imagmed that Italy could 
be coirupted and reduced to the stale of 
impotence to which her own experiments 
m Communism had debased that unfor- 
timate country No doubt foreign gold 
among the poorer classes smoothed the 
way for the various agents of a nefarious 
propaganda The masses are always 
gulhble and the moving spirits are always 
greedy For a short time the proletariat 
partook of the poisonous stuff that was 
laid before them But the nation as a 
whole was as sound as it is intelligent, and 
the youth of the nation and those who 
had fought and won m the Great War 
were not elements to succumb to the mane 
dictates of Moscow and the Third Inter- 
national Mussohni, ex-Sociahst and 
editor of the principal Socialist paper the 
Avanit, who before the outbreak of war 
had severed his connection with his party 
because of its '' pacifism,^" ardent 
interventiomst and stout behever m his 
country's dcstmies, championed the 
soldier^s cause, stood for those who had 
fought and not for those who had talked , 
for those who had sacrificed to ideals and 
not for those who had fattened on 
materials , and, beginnmg with but a 
handful of courageous and determined 
spirits, gradually drew to himself and to 
his cause of ** Italy and for Italy " all 
those who saw that the star of Italy shone 
bright m the devoted sacrifice of her 
500,000 dead who had given their all for 
her cause and her victory 

Young and old, high and low flocked to 
his standard, and soon he felt the power 
growing m his hand to deal with the evils 
that were to be uprooted* 

The policy of violence that for some time 
prevailed was not, as is supposed, erron- 
eously, one merely of direct action " It 
was instead in the nature of counteraction 
aga^t absurd impositions by the leaders 
of ignorant masses whose passions liad 
becsu mflamed by empty promises 


The life of the nation was being sapped , 
energies were rotting in idleness , indus- 
tries were dwmdlmg and savings v- ic 
bemg squandered m indulgence a d 
vanity With the depreciation ol currcocy, 
the use in che cost of living, the high ra^^s 
of foreign exchange and the inflation of 
paper money, the masses were encour?t,< d 
to continue living as if the golden age liud 
dawned Yet all the time moie wages w< le 
demanded and less work gi\en, and ell 
public sei vices, while becoming dail> l^ss 
efficient, were claiming, in the midst of 
hideous annual deficits in then Laiante- 
sheets, an ever — ^gi owing increase of 
mcompetent wage-earners The cot^.f.y, 
in short, ownng to the weakne-s and 
ineptitude of her successive miiusf rie» w as 
rapidly and incieasmgly approaching the 
verge of irretrievable lum 

Yet the country in itself was by no 
means unhealthy It was passive, it wds 
collectively unconscious of its desperate 
straits, it was hopelessly devoid of united 
eflort to nd itself of this imported jxiison 
that clogged the grosser body Rveryone 
hoped in everyone else, and meantime 
It^y learnt neglect and indifference from 
her allies and mortification wilhm and 
without 

Mussolmi's clarion call to duty was 
understood primarily by the young and 
enthusiastic Deeds and not words were 
to deal the cobwebs of wiong thinking 
If violence was used, nay, had lo be used. 
It was the only medicine that hooligans 
and amateur anarchists and communists 
were hkely to understand In a very shent 
time collective and individual rc^pnsals 
m town, village and country led to tiie 
suppression of the red flag that iiad no 
history other than an infamous and reci nt 
one, and to the hoisting once more of tLe 
glorious national banner that had b( t n 
consecrated m years of sacrifice and 
struggle for honour and ideals of Country 
and Kmg 

This was the strength of Mussolini’s 
Fascisti and their plan to root out the 
bad, to beheve m the good and to re- 
establish the heritage of their country 
for which their youngest and besst had 
fought and died m the war Deserters, 
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shukers, pacifists, theonsts, bolshevists, 
anarchists, and ultra-socialists of the non- 
intervention t3^pe, — all these represented 
the enemy withm All these represent 
negative and derogatory forces to a nation 
committed to action , to a nation engaged 
upon a task , to a nation alhed ivith others 
m an enterprise that, weighed m the 
balance, \/as enleied upon m self-defence, 
for honour and fox justice 

Nor when the wai was over, were these 
elements of disti action and dissolution 
to be allowed to discount the fnats of 
\ictoiy and sap the remaining strength 
of the nation in renewed attacks upon 
Her vinhty and recuperative poweis 
Hence after the fiist years of msidious 
malady nothing remained but the surgical 
process of cuttmg it oat by violence 
This was Mussolini’s method, and this 
guided the prehminary stages of his 
Fascisti groups, and thas too was mis- 
takenly thought to be, m foreign circles, 
a sign that Italy was indulging in spoiadic 
civil war when m leality she was showmg 
how a healthy nation could successfully 
combat the disease of social unrest and 
class hatred When at last the time was 
npe and the numbers and quahty of his 
adhcients sufficient to guarantee success, 
Mussolini, in the first days of November, 
decided upon his final move, the advance 
on Rome and the taking over of the reins 
of government in that eternal city 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate facts 
and happenmgs m this connection that 
have been fully recounted in the Press 
Certain it is that of its kind it was a 
unique example of how a movement based 
on pubhc opinion and national ideas could 
be handled in so masterly a way as to 
produce its final results without bloodshed 
and supplant the government of the coun- 
try, with the approval of the King, 
without the opposition of the army, and 
without provoking civil war All this and 
the whole of Mussolmi’s acts m those 
momentous days revealed not only his 
strength and wisdom, but the clarity of 
vision with which he had planned and 
foreseen all the stages of his programme 
for the change he intended to bring about 
m the country’s management 


It IS the oiganisation, the aims, and the 
ideals of the Fascisti that are instructive 
It is the moral force behind and beyond 
that should attract and illuminate those 
who perhaps have only read of the outer 
happemngs Without Mussohni’s daily, 
pitny and short anicles m the “ Popolo 
d’ltalia, without his personal mspiration 
and mstruciion of his heutenants and 
followers all over the country during the 
last few years, never could he have 
obtained such a following from all classes, 
aristocrat, clencal, bourgeois, and labour, 
and at the same time the strictest disciphne 
and obedience among them to his direction 
m the patient preparation of his Plan 

Fascismo is far moie than a national 
and patriotic revival in the country Fax 
more than what the Daily Mail calls by 
the somewhat clumsy name of “ national 
anti-seditionists ” 

Fascismo has quite a mj^stical side to it 
But it is practic^ mysticism It is of the 
nature that considers theories of devotion 
and service and obedience and union as 
useful in so far that they can be traduced 
mto acts and so become dynamic and not 
merely passive virtues For instance, the 
disciphne of the soldier who fights for his 
country becomes mystical when he is 
uplifted to acts of heroism and sacnfice 
for his regiment’s or his country’s honour 

The disciplme among the Fascisti — 
especially among the “ squadrons of 
action ” and first hne — were of this nature 
At the call they obeyed and they sacnficed 
all to duty But the ideas and the ideals 
weic pure and devoid of self-mterest It 
was the big Idea that spurred them 

Now m order that the big Idea should 
have such a hold on such heterogeneous 
elements, so different in class, age, region, 
upbringing, it had to be nounshed and 
comforted and supported by a sufficient 
number of details and subsidiary ideas 
regarding the goal to be aimed at and the 
results to be reached in order to make 
it a practical Plan of enduring quahty 
that should contain the Ideal of Nation^ 
Good 

This was Mussolmx’s work, day by day 
and year by year All aspects of public 
life were examined and discussed in 
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dfitail , the moving and undei lying idea 
being always that a country, poor m 
resources, but rich in men, that had come 
voluntarily mto the War, in a just cause, 
had fought and won, and had proportion- 
ately given far more in men and money 
than she could afford, was entitled to 
lecompense and equal recognition outside 
her boundaries and to lecovery and peace- 
ful development within Otherwise the 
500,000 who had died for their country’s 
cause and the numberless others who had 
sacnficed health, hmbs and position were 
betrayed, often havmg done their duty 
by those within who were neglectful and 
by those without who were indifferent or 
selfish Justice and recognition at home 
and abroad were rightfdfiy claimed by 
combatants on their return and what did 
they find ? Within, mismanagement, 
indifference, costly hving and housmg, 
decadent mdustnes, and the selfishness of 
“new nch” and protection by Camarillas 
and party leaders of those who had flocked 
to war mdustnes and filled their places 
in order to avoid going to the front , 
even deserters, by the notonous Nitti 
decree, had secured a free paidon 

Without, their country treated more as 
a maidservant than a sister by their allies , 
and, in spite of victory, not taking her 
equal and proper place in the settlement 
of European affairs, the whole leadmg 
to an inevitable and rapid decline of credit, 
of reconstructive power, and of the chance 
of securing the legitimate fiuits of victory 
Little wonder, then, that Labom leaders 
and ultra Socialists found it easy in the 
mcreasmg discontent to spread, with the 
help of Moscow, poisonous theories among 
the masses, by the pressure and exercise 
of which on succeeding weak mmistnes 
one saw the State becoming, not the 
regulator and director of public affairs for 
the common good, but a jack-of-all-trades 
and a master of none 
The State railways, State transport, 
posts and telegraphs monopolies, entei- 
pnses and subventioned ventures all 
exhibited inefficiency, ignorant manage- 
ment, plethora of personnel, mtrigues, 
favouritisms, and general incompetence, 
exasperating the taxpayers and produemg 


annually increasing deficits which weie 
consuming the capital of the prudent 
and the accumulated toil of the worker 
There seemed to be no end and no remedy 
to so wide and general an exhibition of 
crass incapacity, to not say woroc of 
Parliament and Ministers 

Mussolini’s Fascismo would not lia\c 
had the hold on its proselytes nor hav’’e 
enlisted, despite the methods adopted, 
the sympathies of so many all ovei the 
country, had he not giadually educated 
the public mind to the discipline and 
saciifices necessary to brmg about, copte 
qm coute, the leqturcd refotms in all 
branches of State administration and 
public and international affairs 

Besides his own writings, one find-, 
durmg past years notable articles, essays 
pamphlets, books prepaied with local 
or technical knowledge on neaily all 
questions affecting the life and industry 
of the nation Social, agncultural, econ- 
omic, rehgious, political, and industrial 
questions were all treated by compettnt 
vmters and speakers in the light of the 
Nation’s improvement Yet one thing 
distinguished all these writings aiul 
reflected Mussolini's overshadowang power, 
brevity, clarity, competent knowledge, 
sincerity, absence of personal inteiists, 
and a desire to serve and give to the 
country’s need 

Hence, as said above, the shining and 
big ideal was also a Plan well suppoited 
and equipped by a quantity of subsidiaiy 
and necessary scliomcs of reform and 
government Thus Mussolini did not 
airive to his supicme position m Koine as 
the victorious dictatoi of a theatneal and 
dramatic uprising, but as the pt’rsevenng 
leader and stem disciplinarian of a y<mng 
and vigorous body that had grown up to 
strength and indepondenc that was 
animated by one will and one ideal, and 
that intended henceforth that a now life 
should flow through the country and 
replace the stagnation and disease that 
were slowly but surely leading to decom- 
position and death 

It IS easy to find fault with individual 
or local acts ; to cnticise the methods and 
talk about legality and illegality and so 
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forth But it IS difficult to see how 
otherwise the salvation of the countiy was 
to come about Solus rei pubhcce esi 
supremo lex The emblem ol the Lictois' 
Rods implied also union in the one idea, 
'' for King and Country ” It was not a 
Class revolution, a substitution of one 
party’s interests for anothei What bound 
the Fascisti was the love of countri’, 
the desire lor hei welfare, the lestoration 
of her energies and powei and position at 
home and abioad This is why there is 
much to learn fiom this unique uprising 
that in fifteen days has so changed the 
condition and piospects of Italy 

It would be too long to detail the patient 
and gradual organisation and the stem 
discipline of the Fascisti Suffice it to saj^ 
that no espnt-d e-corps could be more 
binding and no hand more completely 
film and inexorable than that of Mussolini 
and his lieutenants The power he now 
enjoys is enormous He and his ministers, 
all picked men of name and ability, are 
now the guarantee to the Fascisti, who 
ha^ e been disbanded, but could ever form 
a powerful reseivc, that in all branches 
of pubhc life the detailed progiamme of 
reforms will be earned out ruthlessly and 
slnctly without legard to persons but with 
regard entnely for the Country’s general 
interests and welfare at home and 
abioad 

If Mussolini’s genius continues to be that 
which up to now it has revealed itself, 
Italy may look with confidence into the 
near future both as to her internal 
improvement m all branches of life, as also 
to her mtemational status and relations 
The activities of the State aie to be 
lestored to their normal functions The 
State must direct and guide and control, 
but must not take up enterpnses, trades 
and professions that arc more economically 
and better worked by private or corporate 
imtiative 

Education must have m it not only the 
elements of instruction but also the moral 
and religious trainmg of the young The 
Church must come closer to the State than 
heretofore has been possible m Italy 
Pubhc hfe must learn the virtues of 
sobnety and economy, producing a desire 


to save , and confidence, ciedit, and 
tranquillity must be restored m order that 
the country’s wealth may remain in the 
country and find fruitful chaimels for 
employment 

Agriculture in this land of sun must be 
assisted to fiounsh and the labourer to 
find the leward of his work in small 
tenures Industnes, w hile being encoui aged 
m proper diiections, where watei power 
IS so abundant, need no State subventions 
wffien there is no lack of so many clever 
engineers and men of technical capacity 
Itaty, as Mussohm has said, must no longer 
bo looked upon by foreign nations as the 
land of museums and historical antiqmties, 
deal to the touiist and holiday makei 
These are indeed attractions, but should 
remind hei visitors of her glorious past 
that the young generations do not mtend 
should stop there Italy means to show, 
as she has shown, that sne has a big place 
and a big future m Europe , and these 
recent events have revealed, as her share 
in the war already showed, her vigour and 
innate strength 

It IS certain that European nations will 
watch with interest the future steps of 
Mussolini’s Government Already the 
fifteen days of November m which he has 
held the reins have shown the tact, force, 
and wisdom of this remarkable man of 
39 years of age Examples are catchmg, 
and while probably in no other country 
would Fascismo be successful or even 
advisable, the spirit of disciphne and 
service that has held them together, and 
the measures that Mussohm and their 
other leaders will take m applymg reforms 
for the welfare of their cotmtry, may well 
prove to be examples for others to follow 
in deahng with the post-war illnesses that, 
having a common origin, have been 
recently afflicting to a greater or less 
degree, all other countries in Europe smee 
the War 

P S — Since the above was written, 
Sig Mussohm has dehvered his openmg 
speech in the Itahan Parhament This 
speech reveals, even more, a gemus that 
Europe will do well to ofeerve and 
follow —W H K 
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Many readers of “ The Coming of the 
Fames,” by Sir A Conan Doyle, will 
welcome further information respecting the 
wonderful and abundant nature-spint life 
with which we are destined probably to 
become much more closely acquainted With 
the loss of our earlier intimate touch with 
Nature we have drifted apart from this 
sister stream of life The bent of later-day 
science has been largely materialistic, and 
the commercialism of modern civilisation 
also has helped to isolate us So much, too, of 
the appearance and doings of fames has 
been told and written dressed in such 
fantastic garb that confidence in their very 
existence has almost vanished 

A record of direct observations of deva 
and fairy activity, made by one who is 
singularly talented for such an investigation, 
cannot fail to be of interest and value to all 
who realise the keen vitality and intelligence 
displayed by plant life 

The observations were made in York- 
shire, Lancashire, and the Cumberland lake 
district Mr Sergeant, the clairvoyant 
referred to in the above book, is the observer 
Most of the investigation was done in the 
spring and early summer of this year, and 
the simple meihod adopted was to obtain a 
lodging m a secluded part and make 
excursions on foot Accompanied by his 
Wife {with her notebook), and seated in a 
sdecM spot, Mr Sergeant quietly dictated 
descriptions of I3rs nature-spint life around 
&iem. It is these records that are presented 
here 

A word should be added as to Mr 
Sergeant's tfuakficcdioris 1 have known 
him for several years, Jme frequenUy 


accompanied him, and a^i cibsolvLly Cu>^- 
vinced of his integnty and of Jus /lontsty 
of mind and purpose Clait ooya tic>^ auth 
him IS a positive faculty and not ihi wol, 
common passive type of sensitiveness On 
several occasions I have seen his ability and 
accuracy in clairvoyant work ducked and 
confirmed by another During my own three 
years of investigation in this ptld I have 
met many who are familiar with naiure- 
spmt life and whose descriptions dosdy 
coffoborate his It is with assurance and 
confidence in their general truth Hu ri fore 
that these records are given h L G 


In the Lake Distkici 
Neai Wythburn, November 2Q>th, 1921 
An Inciuem 

yA MONO Ibe little folk on this 
hillside the first obs( r\i d was 
/ % an elderly biownic, who, 
y ^ soon alter vie had ' at <lown, 
stopped out on to the « dgt* 
of the little lirwood bdimd us Jfc‘ wns 
some SIX or eight inches high, though Ik* 
appealed to vary He* wore a long pointed 
cap like a slightly impcrfe>eted cone, and 
a little green jt rkin scailopix*d at the* lower 
edge and falling about his hips, edgeel 
with brovra, and faste‘ncd with buttons 
It had a broad cape-hke eollar, also scal- 
lopped and edged, and little trousers He 
at first showed the lower limbs of an elf, 
t e , long and pointed He had a long, 
CTey, somewhat scanty beard, and bo& 
ms face and body were thinner and more 
austere than those of the usual brownie 
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^ He took much interest m the dog and 
approached close to its nose, being 
entirely fearless He appeared unable to 
take in the group as a whole He reahsed 
the presence of humans, but the fiist detail 
which struck him was the type of boots 
which I was wearing, ^ e , canvas topped 
army gun boots After legarding them 
steadily he proceeded to make himself a 
very respectable imitation of them, of 
which he was inordinately proud Hts 
thereupon strutted about as if to get used 
to them, and stali..ed ofi into the wood 

A Gnome Living in Ash Tree 

Residing in the lower portion of the 
trunk of an ash tiee is a giiome He 
appeals larger than any gnome I have yet 
seen, bemg probably two feet si\ inches 
high to the top of his cap He assumes 
his gnome shape, apparently, when pie- 
panng to, and when leaving, the tiee, to 
make penodic short excursions into the 
field towards the brook He moves acioss 
the field swiftly, yet in spite of his speed 
he appears to pick his way ovei the long 
grass, taking long strides and lifting his 
legs high mto the air 

He is in a happy mood, almost entirely 
mtuined, thinl^g of himself, his tree, 
and his excursions, while m the back- 
ground of Ills mind there are memories 
of play, mostly ot a sohtary nature, 
beneath the branches of the tree These 
memories and their complementary antici- 
pations increase his happiness There 
does not appear to be the slightest room 
for anything but joy in his nund His 
plcasuies are m himself He does not 
need the companionship of his kind m 
order to be happy His happiness is 
therefore a "very stable and permanent 
state He appears to have no idea of 


how he came to the tree or when he wall 
leave it He lives in the present He is 
subject to the spirit of the tree whose 
consciousness rests much higher up 
amongst the branches It seems that 
this exeicises a certain disciplme and 
restraint upon him He appears to belong 
to the spint lather than to the physic^ 
tree, though Ins consciousness is in closer 
contact with the form 

He appaiently has lived for a long 
period of time, the passage of which 
appears to make little 01 no impiession 
upon him, either mentally oi in appear- 
ance An attempt to contact f him inside 
the tree produces a cunous result m my 
consciousness — the tiunk of the tree 
appears tianspaient with the gnome in 
the centie as m a glass case, with the 
difierencc that the material of the surface 
IS continued light through the tree It 
shines vuth a pale grey light havmg a 
greenish tmge The gnome appears to 
discard his form when inside the tree 
The form just fades away, the gnome 
disappearing into a subtler condition m 
which he appeals to become a kmd of 
magnetic essence working m and through 
the life of the tree, giving it distmctive 
rates of vibration as it passes through him 
from the roots up mto the branches and 
leaves The trunk appears hke a cylinder 
which, without the presence of the gnome, 
would be of one colour, filled with vitality 
and flowmg forces The presence of the 
gnome has the effect of lendmg a kmd 
of mdividuahty to this vitality through 
the addition of his own specialised life 
forces Tlus produces colour, and I see 
a nch enmson fadmg away to rose, a 
strong rose, not a delicate shade, and 
white and silver light, greenish clouds at 
the edges, some brown patches, and a 


♦ The power of thought to create forms is gradually being recognised In order to build successfull> in the physical 
world humanity must hrst form a mental matrix, a mental image or mould, and hold it else the attempt at the 
physical level does not succeed So the architect makes his plan, the housewife her pattern or recipe 

The Brownie ** mind would be at about the level of the domestic animal’s, that is, capable of image making only 
when excited by an external stimulus This is unconscious “reflection ” or automatic thought The animal sees — and 
this sensation stirs mental activity The mmd then reproduces in picture the external fact Such pictures, or mental 
images, often determine for the animal imitative habits, such as sitting on chairs, carrying parcels, attempting to ppen 
doors The Brownie, who is dealing with more amenable matenal, having an etheric instead of a dense physical body, 
IS able easily and almost unconsciously to alter its shape when sufflciently stimulated by external ob3ects It is doubtful, 
however, if the alteration would endure when the external stimulus ceases Amongst human beings examples of the 
same type of mind are to be noted Human consciousness being still unfamiliar with its own function of original or 
self initiated thought, “fashion ’* is followed blindl>, the latest things are bought— and the Browme similarly makes his 
own fashionable ** boots I 

t See note on “ contact ** in previous article 
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little loyal blue The influences of these 
strong patches of colour upon the flowing 
forces, which togethei make up the life 
of the tree, is apparent They are 
reproduced m much paler shades and 
earned upwaids mto the branches It 
appears that by these processes the evolu- 
tion of the life of the tree is quickened 
and made ncher and more complex and 
considerably hastened This may be said 
to be the working side of the life of the 
gnome When he desires to leave the 
tree the first phenomena that I can see 
IS that he slowly assumes the gnome 
form, thereby encasing himself in denser 
matter Probably the work side is per- 
formed on the astial level, while the 
excursions and play take place on the 
physical Having produced his form, he 
steps out on to the ground, and it is 
only then that I am able really to contact 
him as an individual His features aie 
long and sharp, chin being elongated 
unusually, cheek bones high and promi- 
nent, face thin and somewhat cadaverous, 
the eyes elongated hke a Chmaman’s, 
pupils small and beady The expression 
of happiness is seen in the form of a smile 
His ears are large and protrude above his 
cap, and his hair is dark m colour I 
notice the same charactenstics as in other 
gnomes previously described , a touch of 
red about his cap somewhere, but other- 
wise monochromatic — ^somewhat similar 
to the general colouring of the bark of a 
tree ’Wdien he leaves the tree he remains 
in magnetic contact with it, and I should 
say that the distance he may travel is 
hmited It is as though the ethenc 
double of the tree was used to form his 
body, and that when he leaves it the 
ethenc double of the tree stretches He 
IS therefore limited by the extent to which 
this process may go on without breaking 
This IS his present condition, but there 
may be times when he is completely free. 
It IS suggested to me that in winter he 
rarely leaves the astral plane The state 
of his waking consciousness passes through 
stages which correspond to the cychc hfe 
of ttie tree year by year It is very cunous 
to see him step mto the tree, as one would 
step through a doorway He appears 


always to leave the tree at the same place 
and m the same direction, % e , on the 
south side 

The spint of the tieo remains aloof, 
although gazing iix-cily upon me At 
first it was unfriend^ a'ld scvcto, ai^d I 
could only see the two eyes and a him of 
a female face I now catch a glimpse oi 
a complete female figure, with dark hair, 
eyebrows and eyes, clothed in a dailc 
green substance, which fall's from the 
right shoulder down to below the knees, 
rather hke a straight piece of material, 
conforming to her shape as it falls It is 
semi-transparent, and thi re is a faint 
gleam of the form beneath perfectly 
modelled, and in a somewhat languid pose 
The eyes are very powerful, then gaze can 
be stiongly felt She is not rhsposed lo 
allow me to study her, and is lesisting 
my attempt to lead her mind 1 realise 
that her consciousness is seated on a plane 
much higher than that of the form which 
I see, the expression of her ejres being 
extremely vital and piercing She app( ars 
to do for the whole tree what the gnome 
is domg for the trunk, with a difference 
that IS difficult to express 1 should 
describe her as the summation into unity 
of the total life — ^thc elemental of the 
tree, in short I sec from this and othot 
obseivations that the growth of a tree 
on its life side is a highly oiganistd pro- 
cess with special workers at all points 

Brownies at the Koois ani> on hie 
Surface of the Ground 

This particular tree has a colony of 
brownies working upon it, probably thirty 
or forty, though there may lx* more 
working at a lower level Tht'y an* rather 
more vital and active than many I have 
seen and get on with their woik more 
quickly At first glance thty appi'ar to 
be moving tlie sod, diggmg and hurrying 
about, in, and amongst the roots Closer 
exammation leads me to think they are 
moving vital forces and directing life 
currents They seem to know the root 
system very intimately as we should 
know our own home, and, as far as I can 
judge, concentrate their activities on cer- 
tain parts of the root system for certam 
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penods The space below ground ap- 
Txjaxs to consist of long corridors, twisting 
and winding alleys, with caves and cham- 
bers, though in reality, with physical 
vision, it is sohd earth, root and stone 
I do not see any browme director with 
this colony The spirit of the tree takes 
httle oi no notice of their activities, and 
though they are within her consciousness, 
I should say they are only on the hinge 
oi il 


CommuMcated hy a Helper 

Saturday, September Mcb, 1921 
At home Q 20 pm 

" Under normal circumstances the 
gnome is a solitary individual He lives 
in a world of his own and pursues his 
own pleasures in his own style In some 
ways he is more human in his habits than 
most nature spirits, partly owing to his 
long association wath humans The gnome 
IS Irolicsome and gay, but he is old, the 
oldest of all the httle people He is also 
much more fixed in his habits, which he 
will not change He dislikes very much 
to have to alter his environment and his 
ways of hfe He is strong in his likes and 
didikes He lives inside the trunk of a 
tree, light inside It is not sohd to him, 
but its etheric double provides him with 
a magnetic seclusion and protects him 
He lb in close contact with the vitahty of 
the tiee itself, and in some cases he sums 
up the vitality in himself His work is 
not with the colour, nor the form, not 
with the leaves nor the bark, nor the 
wood, but It IS wnth the hvmg processes 
of the tree He conserves the pranic 
energies in a way which I cannot explain 
— they are ensouled in him Some such 
creatures cannot leave the tree or other 
vegetation to which they belong — ^so he 
may be said to be the spirit of the mag- 
netism of a tree " 

Tree Mannikins 
In a field, Lancashire 

September ISiA, 1921 

Numbers of httle men can be seen to 
be workmg at the outside of the leaves 


and branches of a large beech tree They 
occasionally leap to the ground and back 
again to the tree, as though they were 
fetching some substance and implantmg 
it m the texture of tne smaller branches 
and leaves They are peihaps four to 
SIX inches high, though they vary, their 
forms being elastic They look ]ust hke 
httle men They have a long pointed cap 
and a little coat with a long collar, so 
long that it looks like a cape falling over 
their shoulders, and little knee breeches 
Their faces are red, as if from much 
exposure to weather, the eyes slantmg, 
and non-human m expression One tnes 
to converse with me, he points to the tree 
with great pnde, \vith tus right hand, as 
if to say, “ This is our work ” He walks 
with short steps and sways as he walks, 
from side to side, almost with a swagger 
He is very amusing to watch He shouts 
up into the tree for no purpose whatever, 
receiving no answer, so far as I can hear 
He gesticulates in his effort to communi- 
cate, and is evidently trying to tell me 
that the whole of the outside portions of 
the tree are under the influence and care 
of himself and his fellows Occasionally 
one of these flashes out from the tree, 
hovers in mid air, then returns to the 
tree again I lather think they absorb 
prana, or other vital essence, and give it 
to the tree The httle one referred to 
before continues to repeat himself to the 
effect that the whole tree owes its beauty 
to the effoits of his tribe The season^ 
change of colour seems to be an important 
one , they are all mtensely busy The 
colour processes appear to engage most of 
their attention, though the method eludes 
me If I question the httle man he is 
unable to explain — ^first, because it is so 
obvious to him that he thinks there %s 
nothmg to explam , and, secondly, he 
does not have to thmk of what he is domg — 
it IS all so mstmctive The discovery, I 
thmk, wall have to be made from mtemal 
observation, rather than external Much 
that they do on the groimd appears to 
have no purpose at all, bemg merely 
imitative — ^they copy the movements of 
humans without understanding their pur- 
pose The leaves and the branches of the 
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tree are their home, and upon them nearly 
the whole of their mterest and energy is 
concentrated They do not confine them- 
selves altogether to one tree, as I see them 
“ fly ” to others adjacent (Pause for tea 
by the stream , much fairy life Peter 
distmctly sees our small fairy neighbours ) 


Devas in a Grove of Trees 

Lancashire A Day in the Country 
February \2th, 1922 

We have come out for a long tramp m 
the country Spnng is not yet here, but 
there are many signs of her approach 
The honeysuckle is already in leaf, the 
bright green shoots of the bluebell are 
just visible abo-ve the ground , the prim- 
roses aie m bud, and of these three wild 
flowers many specimens have been gath- 
ered with great joy to be taken home for 
the garden We have just left the path 
behmd, and entered upon the broad, 
imdulatmg pasture , almost immediately 
I became aware of the presence of the 
fairy fnend who directed my attention to 
a little wood in a hollow, which even at 
first glance was seen to possess a special 
atmosphere 

As the helper mereased the pressure of 
his presence we have decided, m spite of 
the east wmd, and the setting of the sim, 
to foUow his wishes and directions The 
wood IS composed of Scotch firs, birch, 
beech and ash, and is partially sunounded 
by a straggling and somewhat unkempt 
hawthorn hedge This wood is the home 
of a small colony of very beautiful nature 
spmts, apparently about twelve m number 
and all of the same family They are 
about human height and form, but of no 
sex differentiation The main colounng is 
a bright apple green, which commences 
at the shoulders with a very pale shade 
and deepens into a garment of dazzling 
beauty which streams far below their feet, 
like a long diaphanous and iridescent 
tram The whole form shmes with a 
similar bnlhance of surface to that of a 
new green leaf The upper part of the 
body IS pale flesh colour, Ihe face bemg of 
unusual baauty, and wearing an expres- 


sion of great joy Their auras are chiefly 
green, and show many characteristics 
differing fiom those of the nature spmts 
we have hitherto mot This colony is at 
present extremely active, ghduig and 
flashing up and down the wood, reminding 
one slightly of the appeal ance of bnght 
fishes in a very clear stream, which occa- 
sionally turn on their sides and lellect 
gleams of light The whole glade is 
athnll with the presence of these beautiful 
beings They are giving it a delmitc rate 
of vibration, a strong mdgnctic impulse, 
by their long-continued anci repeated 
activity They remain at a height of 
between thiity and fifty feet from the 
ground, and “ fly ” with swift undula- 
tions from end to end of the wood They 
appear to be working to c stablish ct rtain 
definite rates of vibration, and thi.u 
efforts cause constant iipplos and wave-) 
of bnUiant colours wuthm the auia of the 
wood I observe the colours, beautiful 
rose, yellow, silver, and pale giass-gieen 
They seem to have insulated the giove 
and placed it in a magnetic seclusion , 
there is an ctheric wall all lound it 
The nature spirits arc not yet individual- 
ised , are astral m form , are instinct 
with the most vivid vitality, and th<ir 
eyes glow as if with an inwaid fin At 
least two of them have observed us and 
paused in their lapid flight Whc'ii th<’y 
focus their attention I feci a tin ill which 
results from the impact of thtar conscious- 
ness They aie communicating with the 
fairy helper who stands behind us as wc 
work The temporary poise and jur of 
quietness and stability is in strong con- 
trast to their higlily activt clcctnc 
vitahty At this moment a third icituro 
spmt has paused on the edgt' of the wood 
and IS regarding us with a radiant daz/Ung 
smile, displa 3 nng a beautiful form and 
aura at a distance of about thirty yards 
The aunc flow m all of these creatuies is 
downwards and outwards fiom the shoul- 
ders This accounts for the appearance 
of the streammg tram-hke garment of 
ghstemng green The flow of forces is 
clearly visible, being mdicated by a 
golden mdescence within the green which 
follows and indicates the line of force 
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The arms appear imusually long and of 
exceptional beauty and are used a good 
deal dunng flight High up in the air 
above is another group with whom they 
aie connected, but I get nothmg beyond 
a sense of moviiig figures, bathed in 
colours faintly resembling the colours of 
a golden sunset Evidently this spot is 
a magnetic centre of nature spiiit and 
deva-hfe, and is being made to thrill 
vnth vibrations appropiiate to the uses 
to which it IS put 

One purpose wiU be gieatly to quicken 
the unfolding of the vegetable conscious- 
ness , piobably another is connected with 
the evolution of the nature spirit kingdom 
The helper says a third and, in fact, the 
mam puipose, will be manifested in the 
future 

While we have been seated here a good 
deal of activity among the lesser natmre 
spirits has been gomg on around us, 
particularly on the south side of the wood, 
wheie gnomes have been seen passmg in 
and out , some smaller faines are playing 
m the rays ot the settmg sun, amongst 
the glass on the sloping hillside , some 
biowmes have come qmte near to us, 
and one such mannikm, quite of a species 
new to me, has been legaxding us from a 
distance of about eight yards The 
nearest known image to which I can 
liken him is that of Tenniel’s picture of 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, with the 
difference that the legs are thin and end 
m pomted feet like those of the elf The 
face IS very ugly, the mouth shaped hke 
that of a fish, while the forehead is prac- 
tically non-oxistcnt The body is almost 
egg-shaped, and the legs arc set widely 
apart Tins creature appears to come 
from a swamp at the edge of the wood, 
for when I turn my attention more closely 
upon him he flashes off and disappears m 
Its direction 


At Noteby, Lancashire 

Sepiembey 1st, 1922 

A small oblong wood of well-grown ash 
and elm, about half an acre in extent 
This wood was observed to differ from 
those hitherto studied by reason of the 
tact that It was inhabited by one nature 
spmt whose method ot operations also 
differed from the usual It is a deva* 
of consideiable development which per- 
forms its function upon the wood from 
a position in space some fifty to one 
hundred feet above the tree tops 

Chief colourmgs are bright carmme and 
gold , the face is singularly beautiful, the 
eyes brilliant and daik , the shape of the 
body below the shoulders is lost in a strong 
aunc downward flow of power, which 
envelops the wood, enclosmg it and 
apparently insulating it Withm this 
there appears to be an upward flow from 
the wood to the centre of the deva’s aura , 
psychically the whole appears solid, the 
space within the auric envelope bemg 
completely filled with fine flowmg 
forces 

The deva remams relatively motionless 
and, judging by the expression of its eyes, 
is extremely ^ert and observant Oc- 
casionally it stimulates the flowmg forces 
by movements of its arms, the whole pre- 
senting one of the most beautiful and 
extraoidmary sights I have seen 

The aura proper of the deva spreads 
out in a wonderful ovoid of bnlhant hues, 
those mentioned predommating, for some 
hundreds of feet above the ground It 
radiates and scmtilates hke the Aurora 
Boreahs, while the lower portion which 
enfolds the wood sweeps down m graceful 
curves and is colouied carmme with fine 
sprays of golden sparks foUowmg the 
downward sweep 

(To be conitnmd ) 


D«v<i zneaning literally ** shining one ***-usnaUy applied to the higher orders of self conscious nature spirits 




Apostles of the Christ 

A Sermon by the Rt. Rev Bishop Leadbeater 


T here is much doubt about 
the stones told of the individual 
Apostles and it is by no means 
certain that, histoiically, there 
were exactly twelve of them 
There were certainly many moie than that 
to whom the name might be applied , 
for the Greek word Apostolos means one 
who is sent forth, and so really Christ’s 
Apostles were all those whom He sent 
forth to spread His teaching He had a 
gospel to give to the people, though it was 
not quite the gospel which has since then 
been preached m His name — or let us put 
it that some at least of the points which 
have been most especially stressed in 
orthodox Chnstianity are not those which 
He came to give 

He came especially to tell His people, 
the Jews, that the time of the dispensation 
of their law was over, and to give them a 
new law, a new commandment that they 
should love one anothei The Gospel 
which He brought to them was the gospel 
of the Fatherhood of God and of the 
Brotherhood of man Not of salvation 
from a fancied hell — a purely imaginary 
concept — but the attainment of the level 
of divmity by man, the attainment of 
perfection through the following of the law 
of love He had a very real gospel to put 
before His people, but since then many 
who have preached in His name have for- 
gotten the love, and emphasised rather 
seventy — justice, perhaps, as they think, 
but far more sternness and stiictness 
They have chosen among the many and 
varied texts of their scnpturcs those which 
belonged to the old Jewish ideas emphasi- 
sing the wrath of God, and have failed 
entirely to understand the wideness of the 
hve of God 

But we xaake His love too narrow 
By false limits, outs alone , 

And we magmfy His stnetness 
With a zeal He will not own 


There were many Apostles in those 
days There may be just as many and 
more in these days The Christ will come 
again soon, and this time there Will be 
many foierunners who have proclaimed 
His approach, who will try to smooth the 
path for His feet And tney tiuly aie just 
as much Apostles as were tlie men ot 
old It IS open to every one of us to be ae 
Apostle foi the Loid It is open to bom 
by example and, when possible, bj v onl ol 
mouth to spread that same gospel, winch 
He preached two thousand ycais ago, to 
preach the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of man, to teach that men 
should work together, and not set them- 
selves one against the othci , that co- 
operation and mutual tolerance and 
understanding must be the m<uks of the 
true follower of Christ 
Now His Apostles stood togethci , they 
had all in common They foigot them- 
selves for the sake of the Message which 
they had to give It may be that under < In 
changed conditions of modem ci\ilisation 
we cannot live having all in common , but 
at least we can have the same tohuame 
and the same kmdlmess, and W'e can all 
tiy to undei stand one another We can 
all try to join, in our various and ililh^nnit 
ways, in preaching the gospel whuh H( 
has given us We may b<> sure that just as 
He sent forth evciy intelligent follower ol 
His to preach in the old days, so will Ht‘ 
send forth anyone now who can under- 
stand what IS wanted and is willing to 
work and to hclj) Wlio is on our side ? 
Who will help ns Who will go forth in 
the Name of the Lord ? Tliat is the < ly to- 
day fiom on high Let us respond in th(‘ 
words of that ancient senpture, " Here am 
I, Lord, send me ” And if you are so sent 
m the Name of the Christ, be sure that 
you also will be an Apostle of the Lord 
What IS the special point for which 
Apostles ate needed just now ? Not only 
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lo pleach tXie gloiioas gospel of old, but wO 
reli His people that He Himself will slio^ily 
come again co put it bcfoie them once 
more Veiy soon, as oar eaitMy 5^ears go 
the feet ol the Christ will tread oar earth 
once moic It is for us, AposJes of that 
great tiuth, to trj’ lo prepare oursel\es, 
and to piepaie (so fai as \ve maj) out 
fcllovmon for tins necv Coming of the 
Lord And il we bicome ApostLs now, 
goin^ lorth to Oii.ach His Coming, 
assuicdiv when He comes He will ackiioa- 
ledge our Apostleship, and send us forth 
yet again to preach His gospel in whatevei 
new and beautiful foim He may choose to 
give It this time 

We know not in detail wiiat He will say 
to us It must be to some extent the same 
gloat Truth, because after all Trutn is 
etei nal , but it has man}^ facets It mav 
well be that He will emphasise some othei 
side of tbe Tiuth this time At any laie 
He will sarely cast His message in some 
rme and beautiful and stiikmg form so 
that it will fit in witn all the ideas of the 
present day, so that it will be in con- 
sonance with the twentieth centuiy, even 
as His piovious Message was in consonance 
with the first 

The great point to emphasise is that He 
soon will come again The Lord will come 
again — ^not to destroy the world as some 
have thought, not to bung the end of the 
world at all He nevei said that, and nevei 
meant that But He will come to bung the 
end of this age oi chspcnsation by giving us 
a new teaching, or a new form of the old, 
whatever it may be That is the principal 
fact that we want to put before the world 

There exists already aU over the woild a 
special Society for that purpose, a Society 
called the Order of the Star in the East, 
which tells its members of His near 
commg, which tries to show them how to 
prepare themselves to serve Him A 
branch of that Order exists here m our 
city of Sydney I think that all of us 
ought to try to take up that idea of the 
near Coming of the Lord, and we ought to 
try to help in the work of this Order, which 
IS preparing His Way before Him 

So I would say to you “ Try to gather 
some idea as to this great and good news 


of the Coming of tZic Loid, and 11 en 
spiead that idea, so far cs 500 can, among 
5^oar fiicnJs and acquamtaiiccs, so unal 
many or us may 30m together to make 
ready fot Him, to maire His ■'.ay easy and 
His paths straighc ” Last t'mc when the 
Lord came Hurt \vas but the one John the 
Baptist tO piophcsy Kis commg The 
conditions were such at tha^ time that He 
•'» as able to sla' ■\vxtit as here or earth only 
in.ec Vt.ats, teaching ihc people This 
•'ime theie is at least an Order ■'li'hich is 
trying lo spiead the ne'^i^s of His coming — 
an Ordei \khich has manv thousands of 
members in all parts of the woild We 
shall hope to produce some effect , itre 
shall hope to some extent to attract the 
notice of many, so that some real prepara- 
tion of heart and mind may be made for 
His commg Wc may hope that this time 
He may be able to stay with us more than 
thiee years, before the envy which His 
work mi-'st arouse shall overcome Him and 
cause Him to leave us 

So, Brethren, do not forget this great 
Coming of our Lord Remember it and 
try to prepare your own hearts and minds 
for it , and let those of you who wiU join 
such a League as this Ordei of the Star, 
in order that you may co-operate m 
various other attempts to bring this matter 
before more and more of our fellowmen 
There is a good deal of literature on the 
subject , I recommend you to road it and 
study it 

It is well that we should know aU about 
this Coming , that wc should try to be 
ready for our Lord when He shaU come 
So let every one of us stnve to be His 
Apostle , because this knowledge has 
come to us, it becomes therefore a certam 
responsibihty for us that we should try to 
share that good news with others So 
shall you be sent out by Him like those 
Apostles of old , so shall you do good 
service to your Ixird and King Be sure 
that when He comes He will reward those 
who have done Hun such service — not by 
great wealth, not by great power and 
digmty, but by giving them the oppor- 
tunity to be Apostles still, to do further 
and yet nobler work in spreading the new 
teaching which He will give us then 



The Pursuit ot Phantoms 

By Professor Broderick Bullock 
{Contimied from November, 1922) 

III.— The Phantom of Theology 


yA N unpiejudiced study of com- 
/% parative theology,^ soon dis- 
/ % closes the fact that man has 
I alwajrs made God in his own 

image As soon as the first 
glimmenngs of individuality awoke and 
the ego showed itself detached and 
separated from the non-ego, our earliest 
ancestors naturally personified and clothed 
with their own personality all the forces 
of nature around them, to whose caprices 
they felt themselves subject, and whose 
sport they must often have seemed to be 
Hence at first we find a worship of blood- 
thirsty, revengeful and ciuel bemgs — 
more like demons than deities — ^whose 
ferocity could only be appeased, whose 
favour could only be won, and that m 
scanty and uncertam measure, at the 
pnee of revoltmg ntes and homble 
saciifices In course of time the character 
of these phantoms gradually changed 
with the changing character of man 
Little by little they lost much of their 
savage barbanty, though retaining other 
odious qualities, such as jealousy, mean- 
ness, tyranny and treachery Later on, 
the growing need of the distinctive 
qualities of woman — ^physical charm, com- 
passion, gentleness and lovmg kindness — 
created the goddess, who was, however, 
not wantmg m the usual fickleness of her 
sex, until the feminmo ideal was reached 


m the cult of Kwannon in the East, and 
of the Madonna in the West 
There is always a gicat dilfcrence 
between popular theology and that of the 
cultivated few scattered about the woild 
The people m all countries have always 
required, and still rcquiic, if not a 
hierarchy of deities, at least a numbi i ol 
subordinate d%m, to whom they may 
impart them troubles, wants and fiais 
But the trend ot higher thought fiom 
comparatively early times has always 
been m the direction of monotheism, 
as witness the Greek philosophers, 
Mohammed and Moses, whose teaching 
on this subject,^ was, if we may believe 
the Evangelist, quoted by the Chiist * 
The effect of this tendency is seen in the 
piogrcssively dimmishmg size of the 
world’s pantheon, so that the elaborate 
mjrthology of the past is now reduced, at 
any rate for the educated class, to the 
occidental triune deity, to th(‘ Hindu 
tnnity,* to the Hebiew Jahveh, to tlu 
Allah of Islam, and to a few shadowy and 
unsubstantial forms whith still ling(‘i in 
the traditional ntes of high-lxiin Aiyans 
Meanwhile there are not wanting those 
whose vision is clear enough to see that 
these last surviving phantoms «ire destined 
to disappear like all the others, and leave 
man face to face with the iinpen(*trablt' 
darkness surrounding the inscrutable 


^ Theolggy, not relirion* The terms religion and ” theology ” are often confounded* hut should be carefully 
distinguished Religion is here understood to mean (m accordance with its probable dcnvatioTi) that sense of obliMtion, 
which, whether from selfish or unselfish motives, or from a mixture of the two, is shown m the conscientious fulfilment 
of duty, and in considerate regard for others Hence a man may be truly religious without subscribing to any system 
of theology, and on the other hand, he may be an ardent devotee of the latter, and at the same time profoundly Irrehgtouf 

« V Deut VI 4 

® V Hark XU and cf Luke xviii 19, and Matt xlx 17 

® Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva 
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Po\ver behind phenomena, horn ^^lllch all 
anthropomorphic attributes necessarily 
fall away This is the infimte and eternal 
Energy, the metaphysical Reality which 
under the forms of our mteilect is ob- 
jeotivated in all li\ing and non-living 
matter, in all i.he forces ol nature, in 
every eye that sees the light ol any sun, 
in eveiy Mbratmg election tiiroughout 
tre hmitlebS universe Tms is the one 
unchangeable Unity manifested in infinite 
plurahty, as discerned through the glasses 
of Time, Space and Causality, by u^hich 
alone we see, and that daikly This is the 
Will of Schopenhaiier, the Brahma of 
India, the Force which at last chemistry 
IS beginning to recognise as tnc only real 
eMstence 

It now becomes clcai that ihc theologi- 
cal phantom in ivhatever form, is the 
offspring of the unhappy imion of ignor- 
ance and pnde ^ She is the child of 
Ignorance, wludi hke a dense cloud, 
obscures that of which man has always 
imagmed himself most assured — ^his real 
nature® And she is the child of pnde, 
because ha\ing risen to lordsliip over the 
other hfc-forms on the little globe where 
he lives, and having yoked to his use 
some of the forces of nature, man wraps 
himself in the arrogant folds of over- 
weening self-conceit, stnving with restless 
curiosity to conceive the inconceivable, 
to know the unknowable, to solve the 
insoluble , and though no one now ven- 
tures to uphold the Ptolemaic system, yet 
from the moial standpoint most persons 
still regard the eaith as the central point 
of the universe 

We need not doubt that the promises 
made by this phantom of compensation, 
of peace and rest m another and better 
world, have availed to comfort and 
stren^hen many a stneken soul, famt 
and weary with the heavy, grmding 
misenes of life , nor do we hesitate to 


beheve that to these promises must be 
attributed the invincible fortitude and 
courage sho-'An by those who for the sake 
of what they believed to be true have 
submitted to every sort of degradation 
and infamy, and laid down their lives 
under the cruellest torments Little did 
they suDpose that all their efforts, strug- 
gles and sufferings w'ould be m vam , that 
their fcllo ^ men w ould continue to wallow 
in tne egoistic mire, and that the hght 
w'hicli they' died to set up woi’ld soon be 
smothered, under the filth of human 
passion 

But if the blood of martyrs is the seed 
of Chuiches, then assuredly from this red 
sowing a tenible harvest has been reaped 
Externally, by the persecution of out- 
siders, and internally, by bitter disputes 
and quarrels, by phansaic self-nghteous- 
ness, by harbouimg evil thoughts of 
otheiB, by slander, by hyrpocnsy, by envy 
and jealousy, the soi-dxsant Christians 
have constantly displayed the ugliest 
quahties that disfigure humanity, and 
systematically violated the precepts of 
Him whom wnth their lips they worship as 
divine, thus drawing upon themselves the 
ridicule of objective mvestigation ^ And 
if in addition to all this we remember that 
by the offer of a celestial paradise the 
theological phantom has largely con- 
tributed to the makmg of a terrestrial 
mfemo , that by appealmg to Egoism 
through a system of rewards and punish- 
ments she has laid dovra an antimoral 
basis of ethics , that she is lesponsible 
for fiendish cruelties and torments un- 
numbered as weU as for self-mflicted 
tortures , if we look round and observe 
how on all sides her devotees are filled 
with the spirit of censorious unchantable- 
ness and intolerance, how their human 
sympathies are suffocated by the foul 
fumes of a hard and narrow bigotry — ^it 
IS difiScult to see how her mfluence can be 


^ As the cause of countless evils, Pnde has been nghtly desenbed is one of the pcccaia moriaXta 

^ Prom the metaphysical standpoint the human race is merely one of an infinite series of appearance forms in which, 
from everlasting to everlasting, the ultimate Unity objectivates itself accordmg to the pr%nc%p%um 

® In the fourth Gospel (John xiv 15) we read cw tLyanare /ute, r«t« ras ryffiriirare It is not 

probable that the passage is an exact translation of words actually spoken by the Chnst, but this beautiful appeal 
to the motive of love is undoubtedly oonsonint with his character as far as we are able to trace it What sort of 
response the Churches have made is a matter of history , and to them may fitly be apphed the words m John xiv ^4, 
o Ml) oiyoarmtf !< 6 yov^ MOV ov rrtptZ On the other hand the worship of Jesus, as practised by individuals, has 

too often degenerated into a mawkish or erotic sentimentalism 
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regal ded as other than peinicious, oi hox/ 
the human drama could have been moie 
tragic, had she nevei entered the stage 

In any case the inability of this phantom 
to provide a real foundation foi Ethics has 
been abundantly pioved by a trial which 
has lasted foi thousands of j'Cais, with 
what deploiable results aU history down 
to the latest sheet of the world’s news bears 
eloquent testimony Tantum fchgio ponnt 
suadere mAor ttin / 

Theie lingers yet upon this caith, un- 
willing, as she is, to depart and leave 
man’s home in outer daikncss, a fair and 
gracious being, m whose presence the 
theological phantom, that venerable idol 
of a hundred centuiics, glows faint and 
pale, and fades into the \oid In hei 
there hves foi eveimorc the spirit of the 
great Seeis, and radiant m the light of 
their thoughts, she passes from land to 
land, from palace to cottage, if haply she 
may show to lonely, disappomtcd way- 
farers the path that leads out of the weaiy 
cycles of the world-illusion into the realm 


of changeless peace and rest ‘ Cling 'o 
to vvi^hat IS impel in anent anct lleeUng,” “-ir 
seems to say, ‘ Cling not nO that ho‘ < c e 
anrest, the Sen, to its cvci lecurnng, ne 
satisfied dc=iies ancT passions , cling no 
to ihc deceptive fcbiic of phenonu.-'*, 
which IS the cr use ol all sufli rnig, me ital 
and bodily That v/hich begins must i nd , 
that vvhich is compoanded mi st be d^ > 
sohed , that \/hich is phenomenal i u-Sw 
pass a.\\a.y Strive to lilt the Sell out oi 
the naiiov. limits of the inclnidiial — (. ’1 
of the till} ciicle of personal LLes ond d s- 
hkes, ol wishes, hopes and frpia — 
that highci iccion, vliv.ie tliv ivcli o' 
individuation disappeais, anu whe ^ i.’ » 
hcait beats m free and fullest sympa. 
wnth cvei 5 ’'thing that lives It is ^'i<l( 
that the night of Egoism with eU t- 
feverish dcliiium lades aw^a'^ bifoit ■‘is 
dawn of enlightenment , it is tlun U>al 
the way of final dehveianie, Eyond tlie 
leach of storm and change, and no longu 
obscured by the mists of ignoranct , open- 
out befoie the tired wandiroi’s eyes ” 


IV. — The Phantom of Liberty 


I F we considei Liberty from the 
philosophical point of view and 
imderstand it to mean the Freedom 
of the Will, we must remember that 
the phenomenal world, as it appeals 
to us, IS whoUy governed by the law of 
Causality (one of the functions of our 
intellect), that whatever happens is ade- 
quately caused, and that in whatever we 
do or leave undone we invanably and 
necessarily follow the strongest motive, 
whatever it be, at the time Thus, if a 
man say " I can do what I choose," his 
remark is a truism ; for unless hindered 
by force majeure, everyone naturally 
carries out what he wills 
It IS also a peUito pnnc%p%%, because it 
assumes that he has already made his 
dioice, and kaves the question as to 
whether his act of willmg is conditioned 
or unconditioned, free or determmed, 
entirely untouched 


If, however, he say "1 can choo,r 
what I do,’’ in reality, what he < hoo-A s o' 
wills to do, m any given , is alwiiV‘> 
necessarily and adequately deitrnnni <1 iiy 
that motive, or group ot motives, whuh, 
acting on liis mboin chaiaetei, aiqicais to 
him the stiongost 

Hence it follow’s that Liberty m this 
sense IS to be found, not in llio delusu'e 
semblance of il, as produi ed by the 
empincal character, but in the nietajihy- 
sxc^ Reality of whidi each individual is 
the transient appearance-form 

From the popular standfiomt, Lilx*rty 
is always viewed m an absolute sense 
Unconditioned by any obligation, she 
appears as a keen-eyed, smiling goddess, 
of steadfast mien, and with many a golden 
promise falling from her rosette lips 
Votaries erect statues m her honour 
Poets m all ages have sung her praises 
She breaks in twam the captive's fetters. 
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iind heals all the corroding maladies of 
secular bondage She strengthens the 
patriot's arm to work heioic deeds, and 
mspires him with courage to face the most 
desperate odds, and e\cn to meet volun- 
lanly a cruel and hngei mg death But 
lire spine of tyranii}' — that pernicious 
oh-sprmg of egoism — choe gh varj'mg 
m degice, is mnate m almost all men , 
cOia unfortunately, those who have 
succeeded in sha^ang oh tne yoke of 
s a’very, on oecoming conscious of their 
power, soon endeavour to oppiess thoir 
lormcj. oppressois, who, fallen into 
adversity, begin to invoke the freedom 
<-ncy lefused to concede in tneii days of 
prospciity 

Whien Libcity is won, Povver foUov^s 
close behmd, and soon overshadows, dis- 
coionis, and mars the lustre of hei form 
Ana m the wake of Pow'cr the spectre of 
T5rrcmny lurks, ready to complete the 
deadly woik which was already in tiain 
At length, after a long night of suffermg, 
filled with stifled straggles, with suffocated 
cries of despair, with violence, bloodshed 
an«l feiocious ciuelty. Liberty icvives foi 
a biitf space, only to dwindle and vanish 
as before And this melancholy pioccss 
icpeats itself from age to age in wearisome 
monotony 

Liberty, then, in an absolute sense, is 
an allurmg but ineffectual phantom, the 
mere assertion of the blind impulses of the 
Ego, appearing and disappeanng, hke a 
flickering flame, amid the struggles of 
hostile races, the mtngues of jealousy and 
hatied, the conflicts of opposmg mtcrests 
Her wmning smiles and thnllmg words, 
however momentarily inspinng, have 
never brought about the bliss predicted 
by her devotees The expencnce of fifty 
centuries shows that the law which shapes 
the course of human affairs is the same at 
the present time as in the days of the 
cave men, with the sole difference that 
the devounng process used to go on quite 
openly, and as a matter of course, while it 
IS now earned out under thick veils of 
hypocrisy and sententious twaddle Now, 
as then, the stronger power, whether m 
the case of the individual, or the tribe, the 
-nation, or group of nations, subdues and 


coerces tne v/eaker, not because there is 
even the sfiadow of justice or morahty in 
such a procedui'e, but simply oecause ii ^s 
stronger 

But if Liberty thus conceived has 
done httio more than shitt the centre ot 
Povv er and TvTaiiny from one part of the 
world’s map to another, fiom plutocratic 
ohgarchi.es to proletarian democracies, 
and back again. Liberty, m a relativ^e 
sense, like tne Cnnslianity of Christ, has 
vxt to be tned No poets have sung her 
praises iVo histonans have chronicled 
her achievements No expectant multi- 
tudes have invoked her blessing She 
is but a vision of what may dawn upon 
the woild m the slow revolution of ages 
For in a globe where the life-force is 
split up into countless mdividuals, this 
form oi Liberty can never be leahsed 
except b}* a profound change of mental 
attitude in each separate person — a change 
that can only come about by a conviction 
of the hopelessness of man’s present 
administration of his dwelUng-place, 
together with the perception that his 
modus operaiidt rests on an imagmaiy 
basis, the product of mmgled ignorance 
and egoism 

In any life-form, whether vegetable or 
animal, all the parts are subordmate to 
the whole, have their proper functions, 
and work together without discord or 
fnction, each in its ovm sphere, yet 
reciprocally mterdependent, with the 
supreme object of secunng the mainten- 
ance and welfare of the organism viewed 
as a smgle unity Now, if the human race, 
hke other individualised life-forms, were 
surrounded by natural enemies capable of 
crushmg it out of existence, if disunited , 
hosts of hostile bemgs coidd bridge the 
gulf from another star, and threaten with 
a few strokes to bind the world in chains 
of slavery , then the social organism, if 
only to avoid an ignommious fate, would 
long ago have mutated the model which 
nature presents In self-defence it would 
have become a compact and harmonious 
imity But with no compelhng external 
motive, the heterogeneous elements of 
which it is composed are devoid of all 
symmetncal cohesion Bhnded by self- 
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centred impulses they meet m sharp and 
bitter conflict, strugghng for the mastery 
one ovei the other thiough ages ol untold 
sufiermg 

But when the clear vision is attamed of 
the essential umty underl5ung all phe- 
nomenal plurality, the egoistic cravmgs, 
which brmg about the eternal colhsion of 
mdividual with individual, are stripped 
of their delusive finery and stand reveled 
m all their barren nudity Wholly m- 
capable of satisf5nng, the scif-seckmg 
attitude of mmd has always been con- 
demned by the great thinkers of the race, 
and if, withm measurable time, mankmd 
should at length weary of the suftenngs 
produced by its sordid grovelling and its 
repulsive hypociisy, and should become 
enlightened so far as to pronounce the 
same condemnation , if apart from all 
theological or ascetic motives, apart from 
any prospect of leward or pumshment m 
this hfe, or m any other, they should come 
to recognise Egoism as the worst of all 
follies, and its renunciation as the Inghest 
wisdom , then, and not till then, the 
whole structure of human society would 
gradually shape itself mto a well-ordered 
s 5 TOmetncal and healthy organism, and 
relative Liberty, the natural outcome of 
the change, would secure for each mdi- 
vidual, from the highest to the lowest, 
from the Mmister of State to the humblest 
breadwinner, a certam measure of freedom 
contained withm, and limited by, the 
sphere of his proper functions, without 
any encroachment of that on others Then, 
and not till then, the gross forms of slavery 
which oppress the world would smk mto 
final extmction The fetters which wealth 
and power nvet upon poverty and weak- 
ness would be struck off The meubus 
imposed by aggressive theology and self- 
nghteous dogmatism, by ignorance, super- 
stition and prejudice would be exorased 


Tjiere vould be an end of the bondage 
whereby a weaker State is paiily cajoled 
by alluring baits, paitly coerced into 
aiding the ambitious schemes of a strongLi , 
at a cost which finds no real compensation , 
and lastly, that intellectual activity, with- 
out which there would have been no art 
to sweeten the bitterness of life, no science 
to heal disease and minimise pam, no 
Seers to point out the way of deliverance, 
would be freed from the humiliating chams 
wherewith manual labour is now seeking 
to enthral it 

Hitherto, ignorance of hygienic laws, 
the ravages of disease, and an occasional 
pestilence or famme have served as natural 
checks to exuberant repioduction But 
these are now gradu^ly losing their 
efficiency, thanks to the ever-widening 
range of medical and surgical knowledge, 
which heals or keeps alive a vast numb< i 
of persons whose days would otherwise 
have been cut short , while the deaths 
occasioned by the revolting insanity of 
war are always moie than counterbalanced 
by a corresponding rapid rise in the birtli- 
rate Nor do the habitable spaces of this 
planet suit its increasing population 
There are no fresh lands to overrun and 
colonise The parts available foi agricul- 
ture are gradually contracting before th<* 
advancmg tide of bncks and moitar, and 
in the future frantic stiugglc for food 
and breathing-room the weaker will Ik* 
trampled under foot by the stionger in 
wais more hideous than cvci ye‘t wen* 
seen, not exceptmg the last, unless the 
pnnciplc of relative Libi'rty be fully 
griped and put into practice ^ 

To attam so great an object thcie is but 
one way This pnnciple must be nnido an 
obhgatory subject of instruction and 
taught m the schools of every nation, with 
mtelhgent zeal, and with a lucid demon- 
stration ot Its two-fold sanction , that is 


h* conception wotdd seem at first sight to be an idequate soluuon of th« problem But to 

*** arrest the process of over peophng the globe, this control would nave to be adopted, not oartiallv ^s at 
swtions ^ society throughout the world The masses, however, are not likely to acciuire 

traming of generations, the needful self restraint which for several reasons is more easiH practistd bv the 
educated an addlUonal evil anses in the tendency of the latter to decrease, or at moTt to remain itSionifv >nd 

oi tbtf fotmoTp to go on multiplying indeiltutelyg and thus crowd out the more fit It must be remem bereS* that 

•**“ without any educaflon m the true smse of the wrd But S tom thSr Infancv tS«v 2^ 

tliwr own hberty of action to the aeneraf 

woJld'a‘*lw?a^f^g’S85r«teSi^p.St^ servitude, by smiding them mto the. 
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to say, the sanction denved from its 
lasting as a coiollary, on the gieat truth 
that individuation, in other woids, the 
plurality and difference of individuals, is 
but a reflection, through the forms of 
Time, Space and Causality, of the eternal 
Unity behind the veil of phenomena , and 
the sanction that arises from its piovidmg 
the sole appioximate solution ol the 
economic troubles which have ever op- 


pressed the human family — ^that pitiable 
household which wages perennial warfare 
with itself, and whose self-inflicted wounds 
hardl}?’ cease to bleed before they are torn 
open afresh 

Meanwhile the phantom of absolute 
Liberty continues to flit about the world 
ti ailing transient gleams of better thmgs — 
gleams that do but reveal more clearly the 
heavy folds of encuclmg darkness 


V'. — The Phantom of Happiness 


F rom time immemorial the idea 
of Happmess has been discussed 
and defined by philosophers, sung 
of by poets, invoked by the sorrowful 
and lonely, and dicamt of in the fond 
imaginings of lovers Yet most men are 
like I\ion, they search for Happmess and 
find a phantom , they embrace a cloud, 
and the icahty ever evades then grasp 
And in the end they aie chained to the 
wheel of then own passions 

What IS the explanation of this universal 
yet fruitless, quest ? And first, what is 
the meaning of the teim Happmess ’ 

The adjective happy is denved from 
the Scandinavian woid hap, and pioperly 
means “ lucky The onginal meamng 
of its Latin s3monym fehetty is “ frmtful- 
ncss,” while the root of poKap shows 
that the (xdKop^s 6eai were " blessed,” 
because they were “ gieat ” or “ mighty ” 
By an easy transition, these woids soon 
tame to denote a state of mmd which is 
the natural, if transient, consequence of 
good luck, fruitfulness and power It is 
true that every hvmg organism, whether 
plant or animM, under favourable condi- 
tions of temperature and food, and 
cn)oymg in health and strength the 
unchecked use of its functions, may be 
said to be happy But these conditions 
of physical well-bemg axe difi&cult, some- 
times impossible, to attain, and when 
attained do not satisfy man’s complex 
psychology He knows that they cannot 


be permanent He knows, too, that the 
fickle smiles of may change at any 

moment mto frowns, that fruitful wives 
and broad lands are things the gods give 
grudgmgly, or bestow but to tahe away, 
that the stiong right hand and the 
stretched out arm may wither away m a 
night 

Still less do those who seek after 
Happiness with conscious endeavour suc- 
ceed in their quest He who woos and 
wms her soon iscovers that he is holding 
m his arms a phantom already dissolvmg 
mto thm air And though, in hopes of 
keeping her, he plunge mto an unbroken 
senes of pleasurable sensations, whether 
of body or of mmd, or of both, his efforts 
avail not to restore substance and reahty 
to her fadmg lineaments, and the longed- 
for bhss of possession is never his 

In pomt of fact, the worship of this 
phantom was never more fervid, she was 
never more hotly, indeed madly, pursued 
than at the present time And just for 
this reason the world was never further 
from the vision of the reality The temple 
of true Happmess is immeasurably far 
off, and seen only m the dreams of a few 
inspired souls Even the way thereto is 
shrouded m dense clouds of ignorance 
And to Ignorance is due the fundamental 
error of supposmg that Happmess is “ our 
being's end and aim ”® — ^an error which 
is responsible for nine-tenths of the world’s 
preventable suflermg. 


^ Xt should he noted that the German Glhck (« e , Oo*lilck} comes isom the same root as ** lucky 
V the Bstay on Man Ep iv i “where Pope does but voice the view of the vast majority of mankind 
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For the search after Happiness is 
nothing but the effort of the Self to gratify 
Its egoistic cravings, whether here or 
the hereafter, and, as such, is doomed to 
perpetual disappointments which develop 
those sour and ugly traits of character 
that lie heavy on the human lace like a 
poisonous blight All pleasures sicken 
and all glories sink,"' and yet the phantom, 
that IS man's creation, ever beckons on 
and on, from one illusion to anothei, 
whispering to ready ears evei fiesh pros- 
pects of lasting enjoyment, till, as mind 
and body are breaking up, the individual 
has only time, before fading into final 
obliteration, to recognise the futihty of 
all his hopes 

By Happmess, as opposed to pleasuie, 
which, of whatever kind it be, is neces- 
sarily transient, we mean that deep- 
seated content and peace of mmd which 
can never be won by consciously seeking 
after it, but which arises of itself in pro- 
portion as the Self discerns the unity of 
all hfe, in pioportion as the sharp distmc- 
tion between Subject and Object tends to 
disappear And as the veil of delusion 
falls away, there opens out a clearer, 
wider prospect, where the Self no longei 
appears as a kmd of central luminary, 
whose sateUites are — all other creatures , 
but where the individual sees himself 
again in every living thing, and by that 
vision enlightened, thinks no evil of 
others, but rather credits them wath good, 
giving freely that which he would fam 
receive For this reason he shares the 
gladness of those for whom bright days 
are dawning, and is ever ready with 


kindly words of pity and encoaragement 
for the sick and soiro^vful He seels to 
comfort the lonely and cheers the heart-, 
of those who, faint and looisoic, 
wandered far on stony paths, and see 
home before them For all animals he i-> 
filled with an intimace sense of sympathy, 
which, entering into and understanding 
their life of naive innocence, lowers the 
wall of partition set by the pride of intvd- 
lect , noi IS he w anting in patience and 
consideration even lor those ugly beings 
who from animals have degenerated into 
men In all the v^ays and habits of jjianj,s, 
m their efforts to and ’“cprod^TC< 

themselves, he lecogniscs oiie and ti'ic 
same indwelling hfe-lorcc, in him coa- 
sciousiy, in them unconsciously ubicv- 
tivaled He know^s that the “ sweet snknl 
creatures of the woods and fiekK an 
appearance-forms of the same melapii 3 ^ a- 
cal Reality that is in fact his vi ry sc 11 , 
and to him 

" the meanest fiowi r blows can ^ 

Thoughts that do oltcn he too deep ioi U* ir. '' 

Whoever thus loses the Ego and its 
petty individual aims, finds it again — oi 
all of It that IS woith pn^sciving — in Ih* 
largei hfe universal , and to such a one 
it IS given at last to see beside him tiio 
bright vision of an unknown Pics* net , 
clothed m the soft ladiance ol unrlynig 
beauty Who art thou ^ " 1 k‘ asks 

And with meffable sweetness falls Hk** 
answer on his ears I am Ha]>i>iu< ss, 
the child of thy good thoughts and woids 
and deeds And foi that thou hast laid 
aside the Seif, I shall be thine for evei- 
more " 
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^Maeterlinck and the Occult 


By S L Bensusan 



aURICE I^IAETERLINCK, 
one oi the grealcsl of 
Europe’s men oi leUers, 
a plniosopher u^hose specu- 
lations aid renaerea Ir- 


m-nous by the matchless style in which 
^hey are set out, has taken tne old faiths 
and their modern interpretatioxi to be 
his latest text In a book leniaikable 
alike foi the depth of thought, the pro- 
fundity of its reasoning and the limitation 
of its conclusioiis, he has examined the 
carliost-knovvn faitns oi India, Egypt, 
Pcisia, Chaldea and llu beliefs of the old 
Greeks, the Gno'^ties and nco-Platonists, 
tne Kabalists, Alehcmists, modem Occult- 
ists and Metapsj chists “ Ihe Great 
bccict " (Methuen, Ltd ) has been trans- 
lated skilfully by Iltmaid Miall, who has 
contrived to bring into his pages some at 
h ast of the cuiious atmosphere that 
proclaims Maeterlinck The book is worth 
the senous consideration not only of 
tlicosophists but of all who are interested 
in the earliest and latest attempts of 
humanity to solve the iiddle of the 
universe M Maeterlinck is far removed 
from agnosticism , indeed, he makes 
temaikable conctssions to thcones that 
have yet to win acceptance by the hot 
pollot, but in the end he comes to a 
conclusion that Ins premises do nothing 
to render inevitable He declares that 
“ the Great Secret, the only secret, is 
that all things are secret ” Yet on the 
same page, the last of his fascinating 
pages, he tells us that our forbears 
contiived to extract from the unknowable 
“ the purest morality we have known ’’ 

“ Tlie Great Secret ” is worth con- 
sidering, from the opening pages in which 
the author tells us that he has spent some 
years in “ the rather discredited and 
unfrequented regions ” of his studies 
We find a good man struggling with some- 
thing akin to adversity, compelled to 


admit the possioihlics or an Atlantean 
civihsauon, yoi inceiised against those 
wno claim by the aia of super-normal 
vision to describe it in detail In onothei 
place v^e find him believing that the 
possibility of the existence of Mahatmas 
in Thibet was exploded by the success 
of the Younghusbaud expedition Surely, 
if there aie indeed such Elder Brethren 
of homamt}’’ who are ordered to work 
witnout publicity or ostentation in the 
service ot the world, the defence of Thibet 
by the aid of " extension of faculty " 
would have been absolutely fatal Five 
minutes after it had been successful or, 
rather, after the news of the defence had 
leached London and New Yoik, the Grand 
Lama would have been besieged by offers 
from every firm of touiist agents in Europe 
to admit select parties to the bordcis of 
the unknown Enterprising papers would 
have despatched agile and unscrupulous 
coriespondents, and every form of chai- 
latanry and imposition would have been 
invoked to supply the public with what 
it asks for, » e , delusion 

M Maeterlinck begms by recognising 
the immense age of the “ Rig-Veda,” and 
by accepting Dr Steiner’s theory that 
their inner wisdom is only to be recog- 
nised by the clairvoyant He holds that 
Egypt supports the occultist’s view of the 
antiquity of human civihsation, and refers 
m this connection to the “ star catalogue ” 
of Surya-Siddhanta, said to have been 
compiled very many thousands of years 
ago It is noticeable throughout that, 
though M Maeterhnck is always at war 
with his preconceptions, his intellectual 
honesty wins all along the hne, and one is 
left with the odd feehng that if the 
author has pursued his investigations 
much further he would have been found 
among the devout believers m occultism 
before he left the printed page As things 
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are he will, m all probability, join the 
ranks before long, for he pays repeated 
and often involuntary tribute to the occult 
view-point, and goes so far as to declare 
that science is approaching it along a 
road of its own making The effect of 
this conclusion will be very great, many 
thinkers will feel that they may follow 
safely in the rear when Maeterhnck is in 
the van 

Our author believes that while the 
Sacred Books of India prove that nearly 
all the affirmations of occultism are based 
upon real and immemonal traditions, 
there must be other books awaiting 
investigations, and these may have an 
important message for us He feels 
that the affirmations and piecepts of the 
pnmitive (Indian) tiadition are the “ most 
unlocked for, the loftiest, the most 
admirable and the most plausible that 
mankmd has known,” and he points out 
that the Akahsa of the primitive religion 
is the ” Od ” of Reichenbach and Carl 
du Prel, a force “ to which our scientists 
in their laboratories are at last obhged 
to have recourse, in order to account for 
a host of phenomena which, without it, 
would be utterly inexphcable ” He de- 
clares (p 64) that our metaphysical 
sciences are m a sense obhged to admit 
the existence of the astral double which 
eveiywhere extends beyond the physical 
entity, and is able to leave it, to act 
indej^ndently of it and at a distance and 
m all probabihty to survive it So the 
ancient Hindu and Egyptian believed in 
d^ys when Great Britain was peopled by 
savages, and the North American continent 
was the exclusive hunting ground of wild 
Indian tribes 

Very shrewdly, in dealing with the 
descent to earth of Krishna, Buddha oi 
Christ, M Maeterhnck asks why an 
emanation of God should descend into 
man who is already a divme emanation. 
It would be interesting to have an 
authontative reply The old teaching of 
Mann, the guidance of those who have been 
spared to see the son of their son is quoted 
with immense appreciation, the beautifid. 
practice of giving the last years of life 


to meditation gams a ficsh appeal from 
M Maeterlinck’s pleasure in it, and he 
quotes an exquisite passage ” Let him 
not wish for death , let him not wish 
foi life Like a haivester who at the fall 
of night, waits quietly for his wages at 
his master’s door, let lum wait until thf‘ 
moment has arrived ” 

Eg 5 p)t, Persia and Chaldea do not 
detain M Macteilinck, and Gici'ce i'' 
hardly more impoitant, for he finds that 
the intuition and mtelhgencc of mankind 
have nevei again reached the height which 
they attained when they conceiveri the 
idea of divmity of which we recognise 
the most authentic traces in the Vt chc 
traditions In shoit, he finds hunsilf 
here, as elsewhere, in agrcmuni with the 
occultists But a little latei lit jronjgts 
m what I presume the occulti''t wouUl 
regal d as an heretical opinion, for he 
declares that there are limits to know- 
ledge which the biain has not yet pas>>id 
and which it will ncvci be able to pa-'- 
wuthout ceasing to be human A-j a 
general statement this may be taken to 
be refuted by some subsequent onts, 
m so far as it sets definite boimtls to the 
medium through which knowledge may 
be acquired 

It would be well for those who btli<*\e 
that modem knowkdge is all knowledge, 
to read M Maeterlinck on the grc.il 
pyramid of Cheops He conclud<s his 
review of its striking propirties by asking 
whether the chance* levelation of siielj a 
mystery dot's not justify a bciitf or sus- 
picion that other mystcius ait awaiting 
the hazard of a similai revelation, whclht'i 
in Cheops’ pyramid, some otlu'i monu- 
ments or in those most enduring monu- 
ments of all, the saciod wiitings ” hvt s 
we have bul see not," might be s.ii<l of 
the best of us, and one of our troubles is 
that we behove oui eyes wtic not inatle to 
bo opened, that we hold w’t should do 
well to travel blind from the* cradle to 
the grave 

M Maeterhnck is very broad-minded 
and open to accept every reasonable 
theory of probabilities. Of those “at- 
tentive and active presences ” whoslT 
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existence was accepted so freely by the 
modern phenomena, matenahsations, 
levitation and the rest compel us to 
reconsider out hrst opinions The modern 
student may make a human phantom 
visible, our forbears of the middle age 
expected only to see Llie de\il who 
appeared to them as they imagined him 
To Paiacelsus and his theories of the 
uiJavcrsal vital fluid and the maladies of 
the astral body an interesting page is 
de\oted, while for Jacob Boehme a fev' 
lines suffice, coupled w'lth a recommenda- 
tion to read “ Le Philosophe AUemano 
Jacob Boehme ” of M Emile Boutioux 
Then, mciely glancing at the eighteenth 
century mystics he passes to Eliphas Levi, 
de Guaita and Dr Encausse and thence 
to Mesdames Blavatsky and Besant, 
Messrs Scott-EUiott, Leadbetter, H P 
Sinnett and Rudolph Steiner The last 
named exercises an odd but clearly defined 
influence ovei him He has doubts about 
Madame Blavatsky, but gives her the 
benffit of them, and says that some of the 
speculations in her woiks rank with the 
most iinpiessive ever conceived He 
suggests that “ The Secret Doctnne ” 
and “ Esoteiic Buddhism ” wcie not 
the unaided woik of Mr Sinnett He 
complains ol Mi s Besant, Mr Leadbetter 
and Ml Scott-Elliott that they build 
only in the clouds and that their assertions 
arc gi atm Lous and incapable of proof 
But it IS Rudolph Steiner who puzzles 
him most and makes him ask whether 
such work as “ Initiation ” is wntten 
by a madman, a humbug oi a real clair- 
voyant 

It is no part of my business, nor have I 
any qualifacations to defend the livmg 
writeis on theosophy, but it is only right 
to lemembei that if they do make startlmg 
assertions, they do give some hint as to 
how the student may test them The 
trouble is that the average cntic is not 
prepared to go to any trouble in this 
matter He wishes to find every fact 
catalogued and verified so that if there is 
a iMgdom lying outside the immediate 
range of his senses he may take possession 
of it with the least possible delay Un- 
consciously, M Maeterlinck, himself so 
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far lemoved from the a\erage man, is 
influenced by this attitude, but even if 
we cannot follow M Maeterlinck in the 
moments when he wakes to a sudden fear 
that he is not sufficiently sceptical, we 
must admit a great debt of gratitude to 
him foi pains takmg and fair-minded 
mvcstigation 

Many readers will rank the chapter on 
the metapsychists the best in the book 
The authoi points out that one of the 
troubles facing men of science is to be 
found in the lack of proof that thought 
can exist without the brain and did exist 
before bram was “If one could do this, 
survival after death and all the phenomena 
attiibuted to the subconsciousness would 
become almost natural, and at all events, 
far more capable of explanation “ He 
disposes of the materialist’s case \ery 
neatly, and explains the hidden energy 
of matter that is seemingly inert He 
admits the probabihty that spirit wnll 
not be involved m material dissolution, 
that it will refuse to accept extinction 
with mattei and will not lapse into the 
obscure intia-molecular activity whence 
it drew matter in the beginning Unless 
effect can precede cause, he thmks it is 
probable that the organs we hold indis- 
pensable to the existence of an idea are 
meiely the products of a pre-existmg 
idea, the lesults of a previous and a 
spititual cause And he proceeds to 
raise the startling theory advanced by 
certam biologists that Nature herself 
profits by our mental acqmsitions, and 
quotes Ernest Kapp’s “ Philosophie de la 
Technique,” to show that the basis of all 
mechanics is the model provided by Nature 
Our nervous system is found reproduced 
m the telegraph the pnnciple of clair- 
voyance is seen in the X-ray, telepathy 
has helped wireless telegraphy, and these 
are but begiimmgs From the msect 
world we ghmpse a hmit of the “vital 
fluid ” of the ancients, the “ od ” of the 
modem investigator It may be, he 
thinks, that in days to come we shall be 
able to use this fluid to solve the problems 
for whose present solution we rely 
upon baker, butcher, grocer and the rest 
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On the subject of the odic or Akahne 
fluid ne refers to the woik of Baion von 
Reichenbach and Dr von Prel, dcclaiing 
that the works of these wiiteis have not 
yet received Iheir due mcasuie of appiecia- 
tion He refers, too, to the Kilner 
evpenmcnls, showing here as elsewhere 
in this remarkable book that he has given 
deep study to the questions Piofessor 
Ciawford’s investigations into the phenom- 
ena of levitation are lecalled, and it is 
well to remembei that this invcstigatoi, 
who claims to have seen elementals at 
work, IS a doctor of science and a lectuiei 
in Belfast University, a sceptic convinced 
apparently against his inclination 

Having disposed of the Mctapsychists, 
there is nothing left to M Maeterlinck 
but to give the conclusions of his research 
work, and it is perhaps in these con- 
clusions that his admirers will find them- 
selves rather disappointed It seems to 
me that the geneious concessions he has 
made to probabdity, his ready recognition 
that mankmd is moving and progressing 
in certain spheres of thought, his sugges- 
tion that man’s effort may stimulate 
Nature’s effort, all these unprejudiced 
and wise admissions seem to pave the 
way for a declaration of faith Be this 
as it may, such a declaration is not 
forthcoming Let it be admitted that 
one and all will admire the subtlety ol 
the reasomng, the beauty of the language 
that serves as a vehicle for the thought 
He finds that occultism has ever been 
a protest of the human reason, faithful 
to Its prehistoric traditions, against the 
arbitrary assertions and pretended revela- 
tions of the pubhc and official religions 
But m spite of this he finds that the 
great secret of humanity, is “ an un- 
mitigated negation, a stupendous void, a 
hopeless ignorance ” He adds that 
humanity has need of the mfinitc, with its 
corollary of mvincible ignorance, if it 
is not to feel itself the dupe or victim of 
an unforgivable expenment or a blunder 
impossible of evasion So he comes, a 
httle sorrowfully perhaps, to the end of 
his long and inspiring journey with the 
cry that all things are secret Let us 


be thankful if, reading the same page«. 
of hfe-history with fai less capacity than 
the great Belgian wntei. oi mgs i > thc^i 
study, we can find matciial foi faith nn'V 
hope, if we can beliete dm ply and u"'- 
aftectedly that in the evening it \vill be 
hght 

I suppose that, it we aie wise wc wi' 
not look lor immediate decisions o. 
definite confirmations The most wc car 
ask foi is that mor^ and more jiatient 
investigators shall join the ranks o^ 
enquirers, that the boundaiics ol obdiva- 
tion shall be exlcudtci, rnd that sueli 
dismiss Irom our minds, so fax as tn aie 
able, ail the forces ttiat if n<l to ci( ate 
piejudice If there is am dung more to 
ask for it is perhaps for widei lecogniihin 
that the gieatcst ol all services diinaiifi 
an apprenticeship Men give fi\t 5 cais 
to medicine, nearly as much to law 
Architecture, accountancy and tlu* nst 
demand close and prolonged piopaiatiou, 
so does an Honours degree at a University 
In these circumstances, how can wo liope 
to obtain the smallest c vtcxision of faculty 
without devotion to the kind lik that 
waU help us to obtain it ? Wc an told 
that there is no royal road to knowledge, 
that teachers arc not to bo found llu-. 
IS as it may be, but there are .it least 
certain indications to guide us “ J^uie 
food, puic thoughts and a conslant 
memory of God,” aie, il I imslakt* not 
one direction foi the ni'Ophjk Bi^rond 
this there is a great lihiary at his s(i\ice 
to-day, it is not limited to lh<‘ 'lluo- 
sophxcal Society for ceit.ain outsfanding 
books are to be had olscwluu' If a man 
so regulates liis life that the* moie <jbvious 
temptations cease to .ippc'al, if he 1« conn's 
in very truth the in.istei of Ins lalt' and 
the captain of las soul, and li, wlu n lias 
state IS leachccl im studies tin lih ratnn* 
available, h< is at k'ast fitting lamsi'll 
for an extension of laculty, and he will 
assuredly get it, though not, perhaps, 
in the generally accc'pted sense Life* 
will have a fresh meaning for him, lu* 
will realise that he is living in iiaimony 
with eternal laws, if any summons should 
come he will be able to hear it and rc'spoini 
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1 do noc tliirk tkc 1, fo]’ Tiian can sit cl’ 
•arseiribhly i,h.e ^rcai scCiCt oi \tJaxn 
M Maeterlinck m ntes 'i' ithot t being tbe 
bettci for the stud’t', \,atl>oiiL feenng his 
kinship With all u]’’ >vn?te\cr f’c 

chances of cieed oi. coloai, \yithc'i t 
realising that \7Lii-ain c^ed tlioagnl ca 1 
nlay a gieat part ior goou in tne \.oild 
Let ts suppose, as -s indeed more than 
likely, Ihat no hint oi forces aroind 
us IS % oi Ciisaied to mm, sa-eiv rn uicieasc 
-a the numbers of tliose ho lespond to the 
mandible piompvings haste 1 the time 
when it shall be said of manj,, .n the 
strangely significeiic phrase used in the 
Bible that ‘ chcii e^es were opened” 
It may be that the opening biings the 
faculties of claiivoyance or clan audience, 
it may be that it bungs no more t’^an 
p distaste foi life nved on a purely 
material plane , ■'/hatc' tbe lesnlt 
it IS again to lIic mdnidual and, conse- 
quently, to the race 

If this IS a coircct o* reasoiiable point 
( f view — and I do not pretend to the 
1 emotest authoi ity for it — M Maetcrlmck’s 
book IS bound to serve a good purpose 


Thousands who ivoiild roi. xead a s^udy 
of the world’s gieoi. leiigions n it 
were ^^'^ltLeil bi a rr.cic scholar lall 
icad " The Gxcat Sccie„ ” because Maeter- 
iu-ck is the arl-ioi manv v ho i/ouid not 
believe cue sa’. ant on oath w ill take 
oji authox s word Ihey have satisfied 
Lhimsel\e= aireadj^ chat he is since le, 
txtthft.J, coiiscienuc -s, a scrrchei after 
liLtxi He cea gi\e a \ogue to the stud5’’ 
01 xehgions, he cen give a certain c&chet 
to occaJt icsta^ch, and, what is more 
impoicant, Le caii indicate the hnes it 
snoald follow, lines of patient modest 
stitdy follotved tv-ilnout ary too sangaine 
evpectations Fox it is clear to tnose 
who ha'^e touched e\en the fringe of the 
study that we cannot approach it without 
due piepaiation It we arc thinkmg of 
immediato lesnks or hope, unaided and 
\i?ith little effort, to reach the goal our 
disappointment wiU not only be inevitable, 
it will oe well-deseived We cannot 
bung M Maeterlmck’s gifts to the work, 
but we may perhaps bung his spint, and 
it may c\en help us to arrive at a less 
sterile conclusion 


The Trend of Penal Reform 

By Arthur St John 


{Conhnmd from 

III .-The 

T he methods of disposing of 
prisoners by cnmmal courts of 
all kinds include the following 
Dismissing the case and dis- 
charging the defendant 
Binding the prisoner over on his own 
recognizances 

Placmg him on probation (without record- 
ing a conviction) for a period not 
exceeding three years 
A fine 

Stoppages to pay for damages, restitution 
or reparation 


November, 1922 ) 

Sentence 

Whippmg — foi a child under fourteen, and, 
m certam cases, for a male over sixteen 
Imprisonment m pohee cells for not more 
than five days 

Committing a child or young person (under 
sixteen) for not more than one month 
to a juvenile place of detention 
Committmg a child imder fourteen to an 
industnM school, and, m certam cases, 
to a reformatory school 
Committmg a yotmg person (between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age) to a 
reformatory school 
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Impnsonment — that is, in a " local 
pnson ” (sentence never exceeds two 
years), for persons over sixteen — and a 
few young persons undci sixteen con- 
sidered unruly or of e\il influence 
Committing to a Borstal Institution — for 
]uvenile-adults (ages 16-21) 

Penal servitude — ^for three years or more — 
in a convict pnson foi persons over 
sixteen 

Picxentive detention for not less than 
hve yeais nor more than ten years, 
added to penal servitude for, ‘ habitual 
cnmmals ” 

Death by hanging — foi persons over 
sixteen 

Let us bnefly consider some of these 
measures 

Probation is a method by which an 
offender, instead of being punished (some 
junsts as well as otheis regard it as a form 
of punishment, by the way), is helped to 
live better in his place in society When 
well earned out this is perhaps the most 
satisfactory kind of “ penal piocedure ” 
we have, partly because there is so little 
that is penal about it Of course, it has 
the threat of the court and pnson behind 
it, in case of violation of the conditions of 
the probation order, which no doubt 
deducts from its ideal nature , but it is 
the thin end of a quite revolutionary 
wedge, m that it is the beginning of the 
substitution of encouragement for repres- 
sion, of fnendship foi punishment It is 
the business of the probation officer to be 
a real fnend to his probationer, make 
fnends with his family, help him in every 
reasonable way he can, by hclpmg him 
to help himself, and enlisting in his favour 
the co-opcration of any suitable social 
agency that may be available 
In some courts, probation has been 
very imperfectly put into practice, if at 
all In other locahties it has taken root 
and flourishes But probably nowhere has 
the system been developed to its full 
capaaty Probation officers, and the 
courts behmd them, seem to be not par- 
ticular enough, not ambitious enough A 
visit once a month, or even once a week, 
IS not enough without certainty of 


efficient help, and tiue reports of Nvhat is 
going on, between the visits But there is 
no doubt that good woik is being done, 
and that piobation has come to staj 

There aic, rouglily, two ways of carrying 
out probation work The i cgular proba tion 
officer may deal with each piobation^r at 
first hand, or may secure the services of a 
volunteer helper to deal pcisonally and 
intimately with one or two probationers 
each, undei the piobation officer’s super- 
vision E\cn in the first case the probation 
officer wiU generally have the help of 
parents oi other relatives, teachers, and 
perhaps some club or social agency There 
IS a third way, m which the magistrate 
directly obtains the services of some one 
not a regular officer of the court (who may 
oi may not be called a probation offieii, 
and may oi may not be paid) to look 
after or take an interest in a probations 

But efficient and adequate probation 
work requires careful investigation into 
each case which comes before the court 
before dtspoi>al, and the co-opcration of 
medical and psychiatric experts, in order 
to ensure, as far as possible, that all tlu‘ 
right people aie put on piobation, and no 
others, and the right mcasuies adopted 
for their improvement This necessary 
combination is hardly an3nvh<re to be 
found in this country, I fear So we must 
pronounce probation to be in its infancy^ 
heie Its progicss is hindcied by lack ot 
insight mto its possibililu’s, and by lad 
of funds which, in turn, eannol be exp<‘Ctud 
m the absence of more gcneiol inteiest and 
knowledge 

To secure restitution or n paratiou is an 
ideal way of dealing with cases of damage 
and theft, and, combined with jirohation, 
may be turned to < ducat ivc j mi post e A 
probationer may be rcqniud to pay m an 
instalment each wttk to tiu* piobation 
officer, cleik of the court, or oth< i prison, 
as convenient, until the icquntd sum is 
made up fins is .i conmiou practice in 
some parts of America I fear it is little 
used in this country, though there is 
statutory provision for it 

Whipping IS a favourite punishment 
with some magistrates, and has been 
advocated with the humane purpose of 
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pioi-ccting yoting people from being sepa- 
jrated Xroxti their homes " What that 
young man wants is a good whipping,” is 
an exclamation which comes easily to the 
lips, and often seems quite convmcing 
Probably we have all felt like that at 
times Bdt a little thought and inquiiy 
would perhaps lead to hcsitatiori \\hat 
15 going 1.0 be the result of the whipping 
on the hidden workings of the boy’s body 
and mind ^ That is not an cas 5 ’- qt estion 
to answei 

There are people with long experience 
ot boj-s tv ho t all tell you that some boys 
should never be w'hipped, but that with 
others nothing else is of any use I do 
not accept the statement , but if it 
true, then, without intuition far beyond 
the ordinary, no magistrate is in a posi- 
tion, after seeing a boy for a few minutes 
in court, to ludge to wdiich class, if to 
either, he belongs It follow^s that by 
oidenng a whipping he may be inflicting 
gieat injury 

Supposing that whipping is in some 
cases justifiable, there remains the ques- 
tion Who IS to carry it out, and tinder 
what circumstances ’ I have sometimes 
felt inclined to say that, if a whipping 
must be administered, it should be an 
incident in the personal relations of two 
people who hold one anothei m respect 
and affection, so earned out as not to 
spoil that respect and afteciion Perhaps 
such a thing is possible On the othei 
hand, it may be that a whipping by a 
stranger, such as a policeman, will be less 
harmful 1 strongly suspect that nght rela- 
tions would make a whipping impossible 

But if a boy is deteired by a whipping 
from repeating an ofience, is that neces- 
sanly a satisfactory consummation ? How 
do we know what has happened inside 
the boy ^ If he has stopped thievmg only 
from fear of consequences, what assurance 
have we that he has become more moral 
or that he has learned a better way of 
life ? It may be that he has really become 
worse Surely the best way to help a boy 
who has done wrong is to show him a 
better way of satisfying his needs, rather 
than merely to frighten him out of a 
wrong way suid leave it at that 


The floggmg of adults seems to be open 
to the same sort of criticism 

The advisability or otherwise of com- 
mitting a child or young person to a 
place of detention for a month depends on 
the character of the place, tne character 
of the child and the charactoi of his (or 
her) home and circumstances, and on 
what arrangements are being made in the 
meantime to prepare for impio\ed cir- 
cumstances against the child’s return 

I am not in a position to say much 
about oui relormatoij?- and industrial 
schools at the piesent time It is some 
years since I visited any of them I beheve 
thejf are passing through try mg times, and 
some V'lll probably have to shut down I 
know of an excellent one which has had 
to close lately for lack of pupils Constant 
anxiety about funds and about future 
existence is not conducive to the best 
kmd of work However, I suppose that 
now, as formeily, some of these “ certified 
schools ” arc quite good and some are not 
The prison tiadition had not, at any rate, 
less than ten years ago, quite departed, 
nor the habit of distrust and repressive 
discipline There was still m the minds of 
some of the schoolmasters that their 
schools were in some degree places of 
pimishment, or at any rate that they 
ought not to be so attractive that their 
pupils would seem to be bettei off than 
the “ good ” children outside But is it 
reasonable for a child to be kept for years 
in a place of punishment ^ And how can 
good education be anythmg but attrac- 
ts e ^ What sort of an education can that 
be which is constantly under the inhibi- 
tion of fear lest the child be too happy ^ 
The freedom of self-disciplme, trust and 
encouragement of mitiative, are of the 
essence of good education I am glad to 
think that this is recognised in some of 
these schools , but, I fear, not m all 
After all, one must remember that they 
were started as a children’s substitute for 
pnson 

As to the extent to which even the 
best of such schools should be used, 
the same considerations must rule as 
were mentioned m regard to committal to 
places of detention It is a question o 
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the nature of the home and of tne pecn- 
hanties of the child But, if it is decided 
that the home is a bad place for the 
child, and the child is removed, the 
responsibility of the conimunity, and of 
the court as the mstrament and e\pres«ion 
of its responsibility, does not end \iutn 
the lemoval of the child The improee- 
ment of that home is a pubhc responsibility 
for the sake of the community, for the 
sake of the family in the home, and foi the 
sake of the child who may come back to 
the home We take our rcsponsibihtjes 
too hghtly in these matters We do plenty 
of grumbhng about the slackness of 
discipline and the mefliciency of parents, 
but we do little to mend matters In the 
meantime the mjustice of social, economic 
and pohtical arrangements which causes 
these bad homes continues its evil work 
Impnsonment is still, so to speak, the 
staple punishment for law-breakers, and 
it IS well that we should tiy to imderstand 
what it means Perhaps no one can really 
understand it without suffering it Most 
of those who do are not articulate, and 
perhaps would not always gam a respectful 
heanng if they were But a book’^ has 
been published this year (1922) giving the 
evidence of a number of ex-pnsoners who 
are more or less articulate, together with 
that of persons who have worked m 
prisons as officials or visitors, and of 
others who have dealt with discharged 
pnsoners It is a most valuable book of 
great public importance, which ought to 
be in every public hbrary It give*- 
evidence which cannot safely be ignored 
In this volume we read of depressing 
buildmgs, cells often dark, many of them 
sunless, some badly ventilated, heating 
and hghting inadequate, ngid and mono- 
tonous uniformity, suppression of choice 
and personality, an atmosphere of distrust 
and deceit, seventeen to twenty-three 
hours of sohtude in tlie day, and yet lack 
of privacy (women, for mstance, liable to 
have their cell doors opened at any 
moment to admit male officials), ele- 
mentary human nghts granted as rewards 
or privileges, food unsatisfaotoiy (" under- 


weight, badness, and dixtincss aie Lt- 
quent The food tins aic unsuitably mude, 
and aie consequently otten lUsty erd 
duty ” But they add chat “ 
utensils aie not/ providi_d c'l one piison ’■■) 
dress ugly, ili-fiiLting and huiiiihalmg, no 
sleeping garment provided, except fo. 
women prisoners with sentences of et 
least fourteen days, cxcrcisc giounc^'' 
generally depressing, and the valm-' of tlu 
exercise diminished by monotony t uc 
" disciphnc," imdcrclothing often supplied 
irregularly and frequently badly w'a^hi.fi, 
various insanitary px.-ictices, lehgious 
ministrations veiy defects t and i r- 
satisfactory, chaplains oiu burdened 
work 

With regard to the system of puniMi 
ments we read (p 245) “ Thu sc v tic 

discipline, finding expression in a mul- 
tiplicity of rules which cannot possibly be 
kept, makes liability to punishment con- 
stant ” And, “ The fact that rules cannot 
be ngidly enfoiccd, and >ct are en- 
forceable at any momcnf, gives olfieeis 
the power to victimise ]uisoncTs cajni- 
ciously ” “ Punishment by loivering the.' 
diet,” the authors contend,’” is dangerous 
to health ” ” Many piioon offence's aie the' 
result of nervous exasperation In sucfi 
cases, to impose close confincmcut as a 
punishment lends to aggravate* the < ausc 
of the outbreak ” 

Medical and hospital airangt'uu uts aie* 
severely criticised Ok medical stall, 
they mamtain, is neithci laig< <>nougli, 
nor, for the most pari, comjietemt, to 
carry out the mdividual psychological 
study and proper ticatna ul of pnsomis 
Nor are even physical conditions (caic of 
eyes and teeth, for instance) propuily 
attended to in the local pnsoiis , and 
“skin diseases are inexcusably common ” 
The " obsoivation cell ” in particuUi 
comes in for special censun* 

Here are three quotations from the 
evidence of ex-pnsoners cited cm one 
page (263) 

I 

W was so ill that he leaned up against the 
wall whilst awaiting the doctor We were kept 
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star ding Toi 40 minutes Ke \vas bullied for 
,resting agairst chc \>all, by a warder, who said, 

‘ Are you having a sleep ” etc W was then 
seriously ill (\^ died .i»re cays later ) 

II 

Applicants are kept standing e long time, w An 
the result that a man near to me faixAed one d? ^ 

III 

Sometimes I got quite dizzy, o«ing to having 
to stand such a long tunc ■\\men. I tits in a weas. 
condition It was often more than an hour 

WitH regard to the disciplinary scalt 
the aulnors note thai governors, as \-'ell 
as tlie subordinate staff, are selected 
pnmaril 5 ^ as disciphnaiians, and are \vith- 
ont adequate edneaLional qualifications 
" The officers,” tncy say (p 3S4), “ are 
not allowed to exeit an influence loi good 
upon the pnsoneis by conversation or 
sympathetic contact ” This is pre- 
sumably no longer accurate, as in a 
circular issued in March, 1922, the com- 
missioners expressly say that ” an officer 
will never be blamed for addressing, at 
proper opportunities, a lew kindly and 
sensible words of advice and help to a 
pnsonei ^ 

The above criticisms arc picked out of 
summaiics at the ends of chapters Pioba- 
bly much of it remains true, but not quite 
all For the Pnson Commissioners have 
been making some changes For instance, 
m then latest report (1921-22) we lead 
(p 16) ” Broad anows are being 

icmov<‘d from the outside of pnson cloth- 
ing, and a new style of clothing is being 
devised, which, though of the simplest 
kind, will give a better chance to self- 
lespoct ” Transfers from one pnson to 
another are now earned out in civihan 
clothes A certain amount of talkmg is 
.illowtd, which will perhaps make the 
“ exercise ” a less dull affair Much more 
is now provided or allowed in the way of 
lectures and entertainment , and debates — 
sometimes, it seems, on subjects chosen 
by the pnsoners themselves — have been 
a regular feature in some pnsons Grills 
are being removed from visitmg rooms 
where pnsoners see their friends A few 
professional teachers have been engaged, 
and Board of Education offiaals mspect 
the work Cell furniture is being improved 


The " convict ciop ” has been abolished. 
‘ and all men’s hair is now cut as in 
oidmary lift ” An nour’s exeicise is given 
daily to pnsoners under punishment ol 
close confinement 

These axe some of the iTnpro’'’’emeni;s 
announced by the commissioners Un- 
doubtedly they are movmg Bat it is 
doubtful how far they can go m this direc- 
tion while the prison system remains on 
its present basis, and pubhc opinion does 
not call for a new basis 

What is the present basis of the pnson 
system ? Consider what impnsonment 
means A prison is piimanly a place of 
punishment and humiliation It is a place 
of suppression, depiession, demoralisa- 
tion I appeal again to your imaginations 
" Black Mana ” brmgs you from the 
couit house, through the great pnson 
gates When these are closed again and 
locked you and your companions in 
adversity are emptied out into the prison 
yard You axe marched to ” Reception,” 
perhaps locked m one of the cells or 
cubicles there for a time You may be 
questioned by various people, examined 
by the doctor when all your clothes (which 
are now taken away) are ofi You are 
shown into a bathroom, where your pnson 
clothes are ready for you You have a 
warm bath, put on your pnson clothes, 
which may or may not fit, and may or 
may not be quite clean (I hope the com- 
missioners are attending to these two 
matters I know they wiU not think them 
imimportant ) You are marched to your 
cell and locked in You cannot open your 
door from inside It may be opened at any 
moment from outside And there is a spy- 
hole in it from which you can only escape 
by getting close up to the door end 
of the room Dunng your sojourn here 
you live to order Your going out and 
commg m axe ordered for you You axe 
marched from place to place You axe put 
to work which may or may not suit you, 
sometimes to work rather exasperating to 
an intelligent bemg Your external hfe is 
not your own For the tune being human 
digmty and responsibihty are demed you 
your surroundings and activities are 


** Report of the Comtaissioners of Pnsons (England & Wales )” 1021 iqaa, p, 73 
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monotonous and depressing To add to 
your trials your cell may be cold in winter 
and overhot in summer This is the case 
with some cells In all cells it must often 
be cold before the heatmg is started foi 
the winter, and after it is discontinued in 
spnng, especially m those with stone, 
brick or conciete floors If yours is an 
oidinaiy hard-labour sentence, you will 
have a plank bed (without mattress) foi 
the first fortnight These are details, 
though not insignificant ones, which serve 
to empheisise the principles on which 
imprisonment is based — punishment, that 
IS deliberately devised suffermg and 
humihation, -with loss of hbeity and sup- 
pression of peisonal initiative The kindlj' 
modifications mtroduced may lighten the 
burden and mitigate the sufienng — ^but 
they do not remove the basic fact 
It may be objected that to a large pro- 
portion of the pnson population pnson 
conditions are not so irksome or oppressive 
as they would be to more vigorous, 
thoughtful and sensitive people, or to 
those accustomed to more comfortable 
conditions of hfe, and that many prefer 
prison to outside conditions, especisdly in 
wmter time This is, of course, true 
But why should we be at pains to make 
thnftless and irresponsible people moie 
thriftless and irresponsible ^ Would it 
not be better to help them to become 
more vigorous, more responsible, more 
wholesomely sensitive ? As for prison 
being to some folk pleasanter than their 
outside conditions — ^no doubt that is true, 
too — ^to our shame * What a reflection on 
our civilisation ’ No doubt our pnsons 
function m part as refuges for the desti- 
tute But that IS no reason why we should 
confirm the destitute m their destitution 
and deprive them almost of all chance of 
becommg anything else 
But there are people of another kind 
who find their way into pnson — ^young 
people of exceptional vigour and high 
spints, who, if thwarted in finding whole- 
some outlets for their energies will find 
nuschjcvous outlets , and it is terrible to 
think what is gomg on in them when they 
are locked up and repressed 
I must here say a word on a very un- 


pleasant subject Probably tew pcoplt. 
reahse — and it ought to be realised — ^\»'hat 
a terrible curse of self-abuse abounds in 
pnson, and what a fearful struggle againsi 
it some of those have vv^ho have strength 
to struggle How could it be otheiwisu, 
seeing what human beings aiv., and hoi 
ill trained most of us aie If for this 
reason alone, the problem of the pnson 
would be one of our most urgent problems 
And there are in pnson many rathei 
ordinary people — or people who wei< 
pretty ordinary once But thej’- have 
become used to being locked up for long 
hours and being oidcrcd about and 
depnved of all initiative This is a dcvilxsii 
and deplorable thing that we have don' 
with these folk We have been doing it 
now foi some generations m our pnsons 
The Pnson Commissioners, to do them 
justice, are earnestly trying in some dcgi* t 
to counteract this misthief In prison, 
they try to do it by instituting lec tur< 
entertamments and debates, by bnnging 
in mstructors and kindly visitors, and 
in tentative ways, trustmg to tlie pnsoneis' 
honoui Outside of prison they organisi , 
and help others to orgamso, suyiei vision, 
and aid for piisoners discharged and 
released on license But it is ht‘art-i ending 
to think that m all these good and human* 
measures and the splendid effoils *>1 
devoted women and men, they hav(‘ all 
along to struggle against tht* *‘ssential 
evil woik of the pnson, this mortification 
of human natuie The tragic wasti of it 
all • The true trend of loform m tin* 
mattei of prison is to do away witli tins 
evil work of the prison by transfen mg tin 
faith of men from punishm*.nt and itpit's- 
sion to sympathetic eiiciuiry and the 
setting at libeity of them llial arc* biuist d 
— ^so that our tin rgies, that is, may b** 
applied to th( ende.ivour to niuU island 
delinquents and to cuahlt tlnun to liiid 
freedom in wholesome self-expiessioii 
I do not wish to be unfair to the Prison 
Commissioners, or to be discouraging in 
regard to their reforms They arc probably 
gropmg their way towards something 
more fundamental And perhaps some of 
the changes they are making may be 
attributed to a change m pnnuple or at 
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least a change ol attitude In their report 
ioi 1921-22, we lead (p 15) 

One misconception •which nas given nse to 
occasional cnticism, leqiires a word oi notice 
It IS thot prisoners are Dcing “ pampered 
Those who will pause to coisider mental and 
spiritual »rs,lues -will not make this mistake 
Pampering is not the oDject, nor is it tnc lesuk 
It IS our duty, as custodians ot those who are lor 
p time aorcibly separated Iiom lile in the civil 
commurntj, to resLort, them to it at least as fit ^s 
when vve j.ccci'ved them To this end we should 
iced Q'nd c''cicise their minds as well as their 
bodies , else we shall return them to the stern 
con ni tition outside torpid in mind and nerve 
and quite unlit to take their part It is therefore 
reason ible that we should make it our aim to 
balance the hour of ph3’'&ical c vcrcise each day 
with an hour of mental exercise each evening 
to provide brain food in the form of books and 
social intercouise as regularlj” as we issue 
wholesome food for the body 

Hert- the aim is stated of returning 
pnsoners to tne community “ at least as 
fit ” as they were befoie, and this recog- 
nised as including fitness of mind as well 
as of body But m the preceding paragraph 
a higher ambition is expressed, nanlel 3 ^ 
that ol “ the rehabilitation of a social 
failure and his rc-establishment as a sound 
citizen”, and the commissioners report 
that they “ often have the testimony of 
the jjii&oiicrs themselves, m letters home 
and otherwise, that the lectures, visits, 
or concerts have done much to give them 
a new view of life " " In particular,” they 
add, “ wi find many references to the 
kindness ot those who give up their time 
and take so much trouble in going to the 
prisons, and to the fact that this ^ndne^-s 
has made pnsoners feel, perhaps for the 
first time, that the world is not all against 
them, and that there is yet hope for a 
decent and happy hfe ” 

The authors of ” English Pnsons To- 
day ” complam of the ” absence of 
mdustnal training of pnsoners sufficient 
to enable them to cam a living outside ” 
(p 120), and that, even m penal servitude, 
“ despite the greater scope given by the 
length of the sentence, there is no efficient 
mdustnal trammg, except in shoemaking, 
tailonng, and farm work, at Dartmoor ” 
(p 335) 

This, of course, is a crucial matter The 
educational and economic value of any 


sj’stem for rchabihtalmg of “ social 
failures ” must depend largely on the 
mdastnsl naming provided But the 
blame foi irs absence cannot entirely, or 
v,ven chiefly, be placed on the Prison 
Commissiorers They know well, as they 
say in their last report, that the pnson 
labour unsatisfactory They are, how- 
c,v’er, stinted m funds, besides being 
i.>^stncLcd by outside conditions ” We 
bake suggested,” they say m the same 
leport (p 17), “ that the Trades Unions 
should be approached with a view to an 
understanding \i^hicn would enable us, 
\\ itn proper safeguards against under- 
cutting, to obtain at least a partial access 
to the outside market ” This is hopeful 
It IS something like what some of us have 
long advocated , though perhaps others 
besides Trades Unions had better be con- 
sulted too The commissioners add 
” Even should we have access in both these 
diiections (Government departments and 
outside market), theie remams the need 
for more shops and machinery ” Quite so, 
and not very much can be done in this 
direction until the pubhc are willmg to 
face some initial expense m order to make 
a great ultimate saving, both m money 
and m other things of more permanent 
value than money Even of the work that 
IS done our critics say (p 120) " The 

minute disciplmary supervision of the 
workmg parties is degrading and waste- 
ful ” 

On the whole, then, the mdictment of 
Mr Thomas Mott Osborne m “ Society 
and Pnsons ” (p 153), remains tnie of our 
pnsons 

The prison system endeavours to make men 
industrious by driving them to work , to make 
them virtuous by removmg temptation , to 
make them respect the law by forcing •them to 
obey the edicts of an autocrat , to make them 
far-sigh-ted by allowing them no chance to 
exercise foresight , to give them mdividual 
imtiative by treating ■them m large groups , in 
short, to prepare them again for soaety by 
placing them in conditions as unlike real society 
as ^ey could well be made 

It IS true that the Pnson Commissioners 
are strugglmg against these adverse con- 
ditions But it does not seem that they 
have yet reached the root of the matter 
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It IS questionable uhcthci they can do so 
without an enlightened public sentiment 
to back them 

It remains to say something of Borstal 
institutions, preventive detention, and 
after-caie work The Borstal Institution 
IS a kind of prison (though that name is 
dropped) to which juvenile-adulis (persons 
between sixteen and twenty-one) may, 
under certain ciicumstances be committed 
for sentences of not less than two or more 
than thiee years But bo 3 ^s may be 
released on hcence after six months, and 
girls after three months Then they 
remain undei supervision for at least 
twelve months 

On admission, a lad is placed in the 
ofdtnary grade, and is at fiist put to 
service work of the institution, under close 
supervision Promotion to intermediate 
stage, with increased privileges, such as 
association for games and meals, can be 
gamed by twelve weeks of good behavioui 
The next stage is prohation, for admission 
to the special grade, and can be earned in 
about twenty-four weeks This is an 
elastic penod, “ dependmg on the charac- 
ter earned by the inmate and his apparent 
trustworthiness,” to quote from the 
Borstal Association’s Report in 1922 The 
final stage is the special grade, whose mem- 
bers “ work without supervision, ha^ e 
outdoor games on Saturday afternoons, 
and earn badge money, which may be 
spent on small luxunes, or sent to their 
relations ” 

The mmates are first placed in reception 
classes — boys at Feltham, giils at Ayles- 
bury — ^where " a spcaal mental diagnosis 
IS made in order to discover and separate 
cases of unstable or retarded mentality , 
and, further, to ascertain the general 
capaaty for education and training ”* 

“ The methods of manual training m 
use at the mstitution,” says the Borstal 
Association’s Report, 1922, ” are indicated 
by the names of the working parties They 
are bncklayers', carpenters', smiths’, pain- 
ers’, shoemakers', cooks’, gardeners’, farm- 
workers’, launderers', poultry and pig- 
fceepem', dairy workers’, dressmakers’, 
tailors’, domestic workers' ” They have a 


system of monitois, oi pi''fcct'=, end I'k 
commissioners report that ‘ tnc rc ^po i- 
sibility thej?’ carry has a good cilect opo > 
them, and they rise to it as a lulr iii mucii 
the same way as happens at pub'x 
schools” Apparently, tlusc piiLct'j iU». 
selected from above Ic wotiid sui'ly b<> 
better, fiom the point of m< \v oi divci]>lii ( 
as well as of training, if they weic 1 1( ctcu 
by then fellow inmates bomo of Ibo'- 
who, one would think, most nrt d tiaiinr ^ 
are excluded from Bor'^tal irsiilut’onb o t 
account of defects 

It would icquiic moK mtiiuaU and 
prolonged study than I ha\e gut.n to the 
matter to decide how lai tlust in'-dtution^ 
are an impiovemcnt on oidinsiy jiribon^ , 
but that the essential cmIs o< impii-^on- 
ment have not been ciadicabd ■-ei.ir' 
plain They begin on the* pnson principli ■. 
of repression and uistiust, and, as the 
authors of “English Prisons lo-day, ' 
note with regard to piisons in gtmiiU 
transform “ elemental y lights into it - 
wards ” 

Under the Prevention of Crime A(t, 
1908, which legahsed the Bfirstal syst* m, 
a person found by a jiiiy to havt lx i n at 
least three times convicted siaci attamiii'' 
the age of sixtein, and to be It adiii" 
persistently a dishonest and criminal htt , 
may, in addition to penal «tivitiule (thn t 
years or more), be sentenced to prmnlu'c 
detention for not less than iivi' ye.iis u<»i 
more than ten But a piisoner lu pu vt n- 
tive detention can, on ri'commeiulitt ion <»l 
an advisory committee*, be it least d oh 
licence at any limt* 

The picventivc ddtntion svsft m, we 
read 111 the Pri'*on ( oin!nisbioneT>.’ List 
icport (p 50), “ IS (cpeeiallv tUsigtntl 1«» 
improve the man’s nnnd, body, pout i ol 
self-control and ability to woik, by b atli 
mg and inteu sting him m a tia«lt anti by 
placing him on lii<> honoui ” 

Camp Hill, IsU* of Wiglil , is tin* ICnghsh 
Preventive Detention Piison, and I l>elic\e 
there is one unfortnnatt previ ntive deten- 
tion woman at Liverpool (I think thc*v 
were looking for a place where she could 
have more company ') Ihere arc three 
grades—ordinary, special and disciplinary. 


* '*Prieoa CommlisionerB’ Report,” x9iix p 30 
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ilic last being practically a reversion to 
•penal servitude The prisoner starts m 
the ordinary grade, and can at once begin 
earning 3d a day, half of vhich he may 
spend at the canteen 

In “ English Piisons To day,” “ tlie 
progress of a veil-conducted piisoner ” is 
thus summed up (p 445) 

\fter si V morths he nas meals m associatioxi , 
after twelve months he mdy enjoy associated 
evening recieations , eighteen moiths brings 
hinx an allotment with i^s ncalthv interests and 
solid profits ol 'Lb produce , and two years 
Lrinsicrs him to the special grade with its 
aaditioual letters and visits, an increased 
toDicco ration, the provib’on of a d*=»ily papei 
(iiibtead of a weekly), pcimission to take part 
in oigaiiised discusbions and music, and other 
smaller privileges The last and greatest ol 
1*1 the privileges (a<=buming a man is not pie- 
^^^ouslv dischaigedi admission to the Parole 
Lines 

Gulden produce liom the allotment may 
be sold foi use in the prison at market 
lutes, and the pnsoner may spend up to 
four shillings a veck ol the proceeds 

Th(*y have an honour hst at Camp Hill, 
and in the laitst rcpoit of the commis- 
sioncis (p 50), it is leported to be 
” grooving daily Painters, carpenters, 
htteis, cleaners, gardeners, bookbinders, 
libiaiian, association orderhes, chapel and 
bath-house cleaners, men repaiiing roads, 
seed factoiy attendant, part-worn stores 
orderly, all are working on their own — a 
fourth of thc‘ pnson population ” 

Hcie IS, T should say, a decided improve- 
ment on penal servitude, and it seems to 
be‘ achieving some success, m spite of the 
fact that it IS preceded by a spell of penal 
servitude Also it retains some of the 
vices of the old fonns of impnsonment 

All those foims of imprisonment, 
whether in schools, m local prisons, 
convict pnsous, Borstal institutions oi 
preweniive detention pnsons, carry with 
them some kind of after-care, voluntary 
or otherwise For convicts released 
on licence there is for some of them 
police supervision, which is compul- 


sory , Vvhile others can, if they wish, 
have aid, with supervision, from the 
Central Association for Aid of Discharged 
Convicts But for all Borstal inmates and 
preventive detention prisoners, theie is 
iclease on licence, to the supervision 
respectively of the Borstal Association and 
the Centr^ Association for Aid of Dis- 
charged Convicts In fact, this aid on 
discharge is a main feature of both 
s}' stems It IS a carefully organised system 
\vitn agents all over the country to whose 
supervision and help the licensees are 
entrusted Both associations are undei 
the direction of Sii Wemyss Grant-Wilson, 
and I think nearly the same staff and 
agents do the work of both Those released 
on licence arc each required to go to a 
definite place, report to the agent, and not 
leave without permission Help in the 
form of lodging, clothes, tools, and finding 
of employment are given them when 
required For the help of pnsoners dis- 
charged from ‘local pnsons, wiUmg and 
judged capable of bemg helped, there are 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, m- 
adequately subsidised by Government 
Preventive detention seems to have had 
a considerable educative effect on the 
pnson commissioners Their first attempts 
at It led m a very short time to something 
hke a mutiny Pnsoners declared that 
they preferred penal servitude They 
knew wheie they were there So the 
commissioners began again Now they 
are so pleased with their Camp Hill 
achievements, and promise of further pro- 
gress, that they seem to be asking the 
obvious question Why not try similar 
methods with other and presumably less 
ditficult pnsoners ? So that it would 
perhaps not be maccurate to say that the 
ot&cial trend of pnson reform m England 
and Wales is m the direction of extending 
Camp Hill and Central Association 
methods to other convicts, and even, 
as far as applicable, to pnsoners in 
general 


{To be concUtded ) 
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STAR CONGRESS IN VIENNA 


T he Times announces the death of Mr 
Satyendranath Tagore, tirst Indian Mem- 
ber of the Cuil Service and a brother of 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian Poet 

B efore the dawn of December 23rd, 
Kate May Gwillim passed peacefully to 
her rest The radiance ot her pure spint, 
ever tnumphing over a frail body, was felt by 
all Those who knew and loved her can ncvei 
forget the atmosphere of quiet serenity and 
earnest devotion surrounding hei, the memory 
of which will help upward many a struggling 
soul, even as in her life here slic gently guided 
many a faltenng footstep 
* 

T he Orgamsing Secretary of the Theo- 
sophical Order of Service announc^s that a 
sewing party for the purpose of making 
and renovating clothing foi FIS in Russia, 
IS being formed and that volunteers are wanted 
Names and addresses to be forwaidtd to him 
—3. Upper Woburn Place, W C 1 

% * * 

T he lOth of January was the third 
anniversary of the League of Nations — 
and the I^guc atmosphere has become 
a reality Ihe members of the League ait moie 
and more sending to tht Council and tlu 
Assembly their leading sUtosmen, and these 
statesmen have developed so strong a habit of 
co-operation that with every meeting they feel 
themselves stronger and more united 

* 4 > « 

AT the Lausanne Conference the Turks have 
agreed to allow the (Ecumenical Patnarch 
to remain m Constantinople — ^provided 
that be ceases to exercise civil and administra- 
tive powers 


M r JOSEPH DIDBA, who Iw . nw 

giVen generous ciicovi agi. mciit to \ n o'.' 
Star activitits hvs ]u->i puohliLd rii 
interesting booklet (price bcl,), kvhieh i*- Piit 1 
of a foithcommg booh, ' A Study in li dustii i, 
Social, and Economic Piobleins '' It wdl u 
'■ecn that the writer is tdablnhuiu i lOil of 
rcccising station for useful idt<i‘> on tin stihjec t 
In the present time of unrest it is whole uuu to 
read that if " wt' choose to be aniin it< d 
lower motive of self —whether of the mdividu li, 
class, or nation — and do oui woik m the 
‘ ca' canny ' spint, with interval . ol sLnfe , th« n 
IS no powci on earth that ean sav< this nation 
from industiial eollapst ” ft is cviieited tli it 
Section II will be ready in Alarch 
* » 

AT the Humaiiitanin Conferenu Jwld lu 
/A London in December last Mr lUrti.'m 
Lloyd said that inon liiou'iht amt 
energy might be devoted to iidie uh m oiii » lion . 
to abolish blooel spoils H< mc.td a toiimi- 
trated campiign to make* blood sporf'^ aign. u 
silly and idiotic m the eyas ol young sjwirtsnxa, 
for the young fell iielieulf inoic In inly thin 
threats As a man who had betu a sportsman 
himself, he mamtaim d that cvei v thrill i huimd 
for the spoilsman could Ik* eouiilired l>v tin 
cvcitcment gamed fremi wati hmg animal, 

* * » 

A LETIER from tlubes, wiiftiii by a 
member of the Ordir svho is with in 
exploratwn party m Egypt, «oine> .it .i 
time when pnbhe attention is inmh drawn to 
that country He s.iys 
“ We arc on the <‘dgt of the eUsort .ind im- 
mediately bi'fort the village and tomb - 
honeycombed hills above At a quarter of an 
hour on each side of us arc the Hat-shaped temple 
and the entrance to the valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings The beautiful Temple of Seti I 
IS five minutes and the Ramasseum about 
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L\/eiit> ibiiiutcb a\/ay l-\trent> minutes \vill 
also take us to tiie Tombs of tbe Nobles at 
Qamah, with e-^^quisite paintings and reliefs 
Here I found se^^eral most interesting scenes 
snowing various Ec; 3 ?'plian mystenes — especisllj 
tint of the loJi*>7 in wn^ch tne candidate seems 
to have ocen \vrrDpcd m a skin ‘his Mother' 
— and dragged in c- procession or i kind of 
sjedge imtil a*' akened b^ the Scru * piicsts 
* id die “ JBclovcd Son " ^j.urct thinks tins is 
cunncctea leincarnation, and the ‘causal 
body ' I have heara suggested as tne e vplai^ation 
Ire «^i*in \vhcrein the Divine ^icfv is wrapped 
uitd his ultimate awaking Morct has collected, 
though unintentional 13 ^, m his ‘ Mysteies 

^JVPticn« ' much \\rhich is oi red interest to 
lhco‘-ophists 

T hebes is tlmllcd by the jLCCciit a s- 
covciy of tne bclorgmgs of Tutan 
Khamcn — among \vinch is tlm penther 
<-km used by Lne Sem ' Priest in one of the 
Inghesl rnt^teiics 

f 

I N Na/aiCth the Fianciscans and the Moslims 
visit one anolhir on fc*>tivals, and the 
Christian sects seem free from tlu petty 
lav diif s which sep iiatc them in so nianjr places 
X have been surpii'-ed hy the rarity of the sight 
oj a Muslim at prayer Somehow at home one 
pietiiifs <vcry pious Moslim at the call of the 
inue//in falling upon his knees on the prayer 
mat with lus face towards Mecca — but three 
only of our twenty odd men ha\c I seen at 
player, and one only is regular, and he, alas * 
IS Jackinf, m some other viitues ” 

K 4 

i4T to o’clock on the mormng of Januaiy 
7th, motor cars entered Timbuctoo M 
liaaidt and M Dubrcuil and their com- 
IMmons will receive congratulations from all 
quarters The expedition left the railway 
terminus, Tugguri, on December 17th Stores 
of oil had been placed ready for use at 500 miles 
from the starting-point and similarly at 300 
miles from Timbuctoo , for the remainder of 
the journey the party had to carry not only oil 
but food and water — ^and weapons in case of 
meeting with raidmg tribes The Sahara is a 
rugged stretch bounded by deep ravmes and 
lofty hills, and the way lies over rocks and nfts 
of sand and up to the present it has been a 
bamer between the French possessions m 
Northern Afnca and those on the Niger The 


achie\ement of lue journe> is a brill ml testi- 
mony to tne desire of the French nation to link 
up and develop the countries under tneir 
control Not so long ago Laperrine and 
Vuillemin attempted to cross the desert in an 
aeroplane \ uiiiemin alone reached safety after 
terrible suheimg 

N ews irom Australia — iSh F C Urquhart 
(Administrator of the Northern Territory) 
has supplied the ^Minister for Home 
Affairs wnth a report of the olficial visit he paid 
t.o the *klice Springs countr^y in Central Australia 
He desenbes tne country as perfect in July and 
early August Frosts at night, sometimes ice 
ni the mormng, a cool temperature with bright 
sanshine and bracing air The inhabitants are 
jnetures of health , sickness is unknown Water 
lb obtainable and immense storage reservoirs are 
practicable If a policy of development were 
to be initiated, the countr 3 ’ could be opened up 
by railroaas The fruit and vegetables are 
excellent and prolific A lepoit has also been 
sent in by the mounted police at Arltunga of the 
discover}^ of a freshwater lake not marked on 
the maps The waters were a moving mass of 
ducks of all descriptions , the climate is ideal — 
and there are no mosquitoes 

^ H H 

A NOTICE from the National Representa- 
tive for Holland who is makmg the 
necessary preparations, draws attention to 
the Congress of the Order of the Star m the 
East to take place at Vienna, July 27th and 28th 
A draft of a programme has been submitted to 
our Head, and as soon as possible more partic- 
ulars will be given The house problem will not 
be easy, and therefore members wishing to 
attend the Conference should send in their 
names as soon as possible She draws attention 
to the fact that (Engrosses cannot be arranged 
without money 

iK « 

F ortunately experience has proved that 
Star activities need never be stopped for 
lack of money, because we all feel so well 
that just because no outward duty compels us the 
pleasure of the spontaneous gift is all the greater 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

it LL financial aid should be sent to the 
National Representatives so that the 
^ Congress may be worthy to be held in the 
name of the Great Teacher who is to come 

PERIX 



^i‘Otn our parts (^orrespou^er,^ 


L ’ORDRE DE L ETOII E D orient a eu 
le grand honneur dc recevoir fa/t^ 

^ AMoms lorss de son court passage i Pans 
Cellc-ci est venue cn Euiope poui cnlreprtudrc 
aupres des personnahtts pohtiqucs Ics plus 
marquantes et des milieux feministcs, unc 
g’-ande campagne en faveui de la Paix 
C'est de ce sujet ct dcs tiavaux de la League 
for Liberty and Freidom en general, quo Miss 
Addams et Miss Marshall (Secretaire dc la 
Ligue en Anglelerrc) sont venues nous entretonir 
lu cours d’une reunion qui, quoiquc hdtivemeiit 
improvisee a su attirer un nombieux public 
fous les membies de 1 Ordre avaienl eu a coeui 
lie faire une chaltuieuse reception a Miss 
Addams, ils sont done venus en grand nombre, 
et ont ofEtrt au grand apdtre du travail social 
on Amenque, des fleurs ct im exemplaire du 
livre ‘ Aux Pieds du Maitrc,' en tcmoignagc de 
leui sympatliie et de lour profonde admiration 

ii i|t k 

L e Centenaire de Pasteur a dtc ctlcbre i la 
Sorbonne le 27 Dccembre dernier Des 
^ Etudiants de tous les pays sont venus 
rendre hommage k celui qu’un Suedois, pienant 
la parole, a appelc no(u grand Pasteur Pasteur, 
en effet, n’appartient pas a un seul pays son 
genie depasse les fronticres il appartienl ^ 
rhumamte tout entiere C'est ce qu on a 
ressenti plus foitement que jamais au cours de 
cette 6mouvdnte ceremome 


L 'ASSOCIATION b’-ancc-Grindi Li-tignc, 
a tait donuci diux eoi fcitiiei..., 1 mic 
^Li iramais, 1 lutre en anglais i la 
Salle Gaveau a Pans sur r\secn>ion du 
JMoni Evcteiit Ces conferences ciaient ac- 
compagncv-s de tres belles pioj'etions Ce-it 
le Capitaiiie I'liich lui-meme, qui > fau f 
recit de la dermere tfntativc qii la amene 
jusqu'h pres dc 500 metres du sommt 1 

La salle bondee a fait ure ovtio.i i 1 oratem 
a la fin de la conterenee, appl >udia'<,'ut en lui 
le magnifique exemple d indujjnei et <L ' olon.i 
doiine par tous les nicmbres a« ieme'i'tu)’ 
Bruce 

A * I 

E n Bretagne, li Penniarch’, dt s foiullr ■> 
remarqu ibles, mais t iieore toiit-i 1 at a 
leurs debuts, ont etC < utn pr^< s L (^ii 
i decouvert nombre de sepulture dan> I'une 
d’entre dies une vmgtaine d’honimt etaient 
couches, tournes vers la mei L’on j deionveit 
egalemcnt une puni gioaueument iculpttc 
represeiitant un corps de itninu i tet< d< 
cheval (or ” Penmareh' ” vtut dire Ute d< 
cheval) 

Une partie dc fouilles semblt potl* i ‘•ui unc 
civilisation qui strait anterieuie nuiut a t«li» 
dcs Celtca C'est du plus liaut iiiteiet, <juoiqii on 
nait pas encoie n»stz de niatiiuux poiii 
Cchafiauder, des i, present, une tin on* delmi- 
tive 


J^rom our Jnbfan Corresponbent 


T his letter is being iviitten in the vciy 
thick o± a vtr> busy T S Convention 
and Star Conference held at Adyar It 
IS the usual <uinual function that is held alter- 
nately at Benares and Adjai, and at ivhioJi 
delegates and representatives (onie not only 
from all India, hut even fiom m«uiy parts of the 
world It might be desinthle and of interest 
to readers of the Hkraiii il a survey of the 
Convention is given tins month 
Nearly 700 delegates have registered their 
names so far, and, of course, most of them aie 
from the Madras Presidency, although there is 
a large number from Bombay, and there are 
many Europeans and Americans The Con- 
vention formally began on Monday, the 25th 
December, although there were several functions 
arranged for Saturday, the 23rd December 
The opemng of the second lecture of the Con- 


vention was by Di Annie Be sail! on “ \oni 
\^orld and 0ms," and il is m < dh ‘ s to sav Lli it 
they vitre ma Utly llii Ibiid \v i, dtliviiMl 
yi*sterda\ by Mi ( jiiiai ij uKoa oil “ \ 
Vision of till Cud-nun,' ami it v. i , vuy 
inspiriting iiidud Mis \ium I’l unt j«* 
sided, and it was i virv iim siglit to su hit 
congratulate Mr finarij idasa on in. j« r 
formanee by patting him on ilio liat k with a 
motherly smiii of sitisfadion Mi \rHmUle 
dtlivemi till fourth lutuie on " Jhf tintii ot 
the Cucumfennti uid as chai letmutie of 
him he was full of t ntliususrn and Un Ihcse 
lectures were delivered under the Ing Banyan 
Tree, which forms a very fine hall for those 
purfKJses, some even sitting on its all-embraemg 
branches 

The Convention programme is rather full this 
year — almost too full, one might say A fine 
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oooLlet cortaimng the v^bole piogramine has 
been printed \vith, significantly enough'* a st?i 
or»tneco\er It mentions eigut E S meetings, 
Iv^o L\vO-hour sittings oi the Indian Secliop 
Coiivennon thiee quc«*tion and ansrvcr meeango 
tci^ ca uy the Prcsiaent and the Vice-President, 
a conversazione — the President, at Home — ^to 
nearly a thousand members under the Banj an 
rrt-c, sever Council meetings oi vanous kinds, 
s cQucational meetings, including a t\vo hour 
Ccnlerence, -ive meetings oi uhc Scar — including 
pi one ’cctures b/ Messis Jin^^iajadnsa and 
A i^da’e and a meeting foi moxnaers onl^ 
coudi cted by Dr Annie Besant, five masonic 
mi^ilmgs se\en lectures ana musical lecitals 
jn i concerts in connection x^nth tne Ar^ and 
Grafts Evhibition Oxer and above these 
several meetings of a restricted nrture have 
bitn arranged and evexy one has been kept 
busy including the wntcr 

A happy feature of the Convention is the 
complete absence of any fraction oi oad feeling, 
winch in normal cases is bound to arise An- 
otner good sign is the complete feeling ol 
Drofcheriiness irrespcctix of caste, colour creed 
or sex Wc live our precepts m a remarkable, 
happy manner, a good augury and a preparation 
for our work in the sixth root-race 

k Convention Bulletin is issued every morning 
announcing any change in the programme, 
nolices for the convenience of delegates, and lists 
ol interesting visitors to the Convention It i> 
plf asant to see the boys of the National College 
and High School vvoiking as volunteers in a 
spiiit of complete happiness foi being able to 
be of service It gives them a good traimng for 
the future, and gives a new focus to the whole 
of their existence Ihe writer can speak with 
knowledge of the advantage of such a training 


for oath. Decause ne has been thiough it 
himscli 

M L' SIC IS T great umfier Madras has 
had the good fortune of visits ard 
rccii-a s iiom some eminent musicians of 
tne Vest \\c had a violin recital of the first 
oracr ficm il" Premvslas, a Po’e, and as the 
V ntcr sat h&tc nng to the sweet melodies and 
harmonies, he itli he was one with the whole 
audience, from the Governor, who was present, to 
tne meanest 'Attendant at the aoor, and tne 
w liter feels sure the others felt the same An- 
OcLcr suen recital we had last mgnt in the Adys 
Hc-il, from Mr and Mrs Eicneim, eminent 
American musicians, who are kind enough to 
vnsit us in connection with the Arts and Crafts 
E whibition and give lectures on Western music 
They have come to India to catch tne spirit oi 
Indian music and carry it wifch them for in- 
teipretation to the West, as they have already 
done for Chinese and Japanese music After 
the recital Dr Annie il^sant, on behalf of the 
Convention, thanked them and expressed the 
hope that tliev vvill be the messengers of brother 
hood and peace in interpreting the East to the 
West through music 

♦ r 

T he writer has had news of Miss Dorothy 
Vinold from far Japan, on the eve of her 
departure for Chma Sne is well known 
to Star members in the West for her devoted 
attachment to the work of the Star and for her 
loyalty to our Chief She has gone to the far 
East to spread the message there Space and 
time forbid the writer to say more this month 
about her, but he will say more about her work 
in his next lettei 


jfroni our Hmerican Corresponbent 


T he world's people as a whole are underfed, 
inadequately clothed, insufficiently housed, 
inadequately amused, poorly educated and 
overworked There are many millions of in- 
dividual exceptions, but of the masses, the 
statement is true Amelioration for them is 
needed Hence labour saving machines must be 
multiplied and waste leduced 

Completed products are seldom wasted, but 
human energy is Contemplate the waste of 
human energy resulting from archaic and un- 
scientific methods in agriculture and manufac- 
ture, and in the distribution of their fruits No 
wonder mankind is overworked and underfed * 
Hence students of human betterment may all 
rejoice at the giant strides being taken in 
American Industry in perfecting and adopting 
labour saving methods Henry Ford, whose 
factones are now turning out and selling 6,000 
automobiles per workmg day, is a case in pomt 


He aitnbutes his stnkmg success chiefiy to the 
elimination of useless motions and unnecessary 
steps of his workmen He has utilised three 
fundamental principles of his own discovery 
So universally are these applicable to manu- 
facturing enterpnses that they are worth printing 
verbatim 

(1) Place the tools and the men in the 
sequence of the operation so that each com- 
ponent part shall travel the least possible 
distance while in the process of finiskuig 

(2) Use work slides or some other form of 
earner so that when a workman completes hxs 
operation he drops the part always in the 
same place — ^which place must alwa 3 rs be the 
most convenient place to hxs hand — and if 
possible have gravity carry the part to the 
next workman for his operation 

(3) Use sliding assembly lines by which the 
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parts to be assembled a-c delivered at con- 
venient distances 

The net result of the application of these 
pnnciples is the i eduction of the necessity fox 
thought on the part of the worker and the 
reduction of his movements to a minimum 
He does as nearly as possible only one thing 
with only one movement 

Here arc some facts 

Formerly a fly wheel magneto y as completel / 
assembled by one workman in 20 minutes What 
he did alone was then spiead into 29 operations , 
that cut down the assembly time to 13 minutes 
10 seconds They then laised the height of the 
conveyor belt-line 8m — ^this was m 1914 — ^and 
cut the time to 7 minutes Further expen- 
menting with the speed that the woik should 
move at cut the time down to 5 minutes In 
short, the result is this by the aid of scientific 
study one man is now able to do somewhat 
more than foui did only a comparatively few 
years ago 

Tlial line estabhshed the efBlcicncy of the 
method and it is now used everywhere The 
assembling of the motor, formerly done by one 
man, is now divided into 84 operations — ^those 
men do the work that three times their number 
formerly did 

About tlie best they had done in stationary 
chassis assembling was an average of 12 hours 
and 28 minutes per chassis Ihey tried the 
experiment of drawing the chassis with a rope 
and windlass down a line 250ft long Six 
assemblers travelled with the chassis and picked 
up the parts from piles placed along the line 
This rough experiment reduced the time to 
S hours 50 minutes per chassis 

In the early part of 1914 they elevated the 
assembly line They had adopted the policy of 
** man-high " work, one lino 262in and another 
24 Jin from the flooi, to suit squads of different 
heights The waist-hxgh arrangement and a 
further sub-di vision of work, so that each man 
had fewer movements, cut down the labour time 
per chassis to 1 hour 33 minutes 
♦ * ♦ 

H ere is an extract from Mr Ford's new 
book " My Life and Work," just published 
by Doubleday, Page A Co 

"Take the development of the piston-rod 
assembly Even under the old plan the 
operation took only three imnutes and did 
not seem to be one to bother about There 
were two benches and 28 men in all , they 
assembled 175 pistons and rods in a nine- 
hour day — ^whicfi means just five seconds ovt r 
three minutes each 

" It IS a very simple operation The workman 
pushed the pin out of iEe piston, oiled the pm, 
slipped the rod in place, put the pm through 
the rod and piston, tightened one screw, and 
opened another screw That was the whole 
operation The foreman, exatnnrung the 
operation, could not discover why it should 
take as much as three minutes. He analysed 


the motions \^xth d slop- watt, h Ho Toand 
that four hours out of a ninc-liour day were 
spent in \.^alking The assembler aid not go 
ofl anyxvhere, but he had to shift his jeet io 
gather in his materials and to push away hi., 
nnished work In the wnole task oicii mjn 
performed si operations 

"The forcmc»n devised a new plan , he sp^’t 
i.hc operation into three divisions, pu\ v. slick 
on the bench and thr^e men on each side of it, 
and an inspector at the end Instead of one 
man performing the whole operation, one 
man then performed only onc-third of the 
operation — he performed only as much as he 
< ould do without shifting his feet Ihey cu< 
down the squad from 28 to 1 4 me n T] e 
former record foi 28 men was 175 a^semblK ^ 
a day Now seven men turn out 2,600 
assemblies m eight hours It is not neccs cTJ 
to calculate the savings there ' 

"We usedtonvetthecrank-ca^caim^ cotla 
crank-case, using pneumatic hamnurs wiacn 
were supposed to be the latest detelopniint 
It took SIX men to hold the hammers lad sj \ 
men to hold the casings, and the dm 
terrific Now an automatic press oi>erated bv 
one man, who docs nothing else, gets thiougn 
five times as much work in a day as those 
twelve men did 

" There is no manual handling of mitenai 
rhere is not a single hand opiTation If a 
machine can be made automata , it is mad« 
automatic Not a singh operation is ovex 
considered as being done m the best ox 
cheapest wray At that, only about ID pt i 
cent of our tools arc special , the otixrs an 
regular machines adjusted to the piUtjcular 
job And they are placed almost sidt by 
side We put moio machinery per squaie foot 
o£ flooi space than any factory in the world 
" Yet theie is all the room needed -no m in 
has too much room and no man hxs too hlth 
room Dividing and sub-dzviding opc latioi^ ^ 
k(‘cping the work in motion— tjio-^e aie th< 
keynotes of production But also it i> to hi 
icmembered that all the paits are designs d 
that they can be most easily made 

1 he savings are enormous F very few mont tis 
secs a reduction in the price to the public \s 
a result automobiles are cheap<r than lioi 
power It would be difluult to estimatt tii< 
gam m human happiness and comfort from 
about 8,000,000 of these low-pxietd cars It 
is a step forward in Practical Broth<rlioo<3/' 
as it makes it easier for the workman to git to 
and from his labour — no light task when on the 
edge of big cities His drudgery is lessened, lus 
hours for education, amusement, and domestic 
happiness increased 

« 

I BELIEVE such improvement of the 
techmque of industry is one of tho best 
methods for prepan^ men^s hearts to receive 
the precepts of a Great Teacher when He comes 
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Editorial Notes 


W ITH the appointment of 
Mr Ernest Wood as National 
Representative foi America, 
a new scheme of reconstruc- 
tion IS being put into force 
m this country and I print the outlme of 
the general scheme Although this is to 
apply only to America, yet I would urge 
that all other countries should adopt tins 
particular scheme foi the Self-Pieparation 
groups that have already been started 
Of course, this idea does not m any way 
interfere with or take the place of any 
plans for propaganda, social reforms, 
study, meditation, etc , that have already 
been made m the various countries, this 
is to apply only to the self-pieparation 
groups, and I shall send my monthly 
messages to the National Representative 
of each country who should organise the 
groups m his country and appoint the 
group secretanes to whom he shall send 
on copies of the message The group 
secretanes should be chosen with special 
care, remembenng that they should be 
persons of outstandmg chaiacter, who 
should have expenence and undcistandmg 
of human nature, and in whom the divine 
spark IS already aflame By tins I mean 
that the choice should fall upon a poison 
who has in some degree these following 
charactcnstics Pre-eminently, he should 
be consumed with the dcsiie to reach, at 
all costs, a perfection of chaiacter which 
is the goal for all of us , that is, he should 
stnve contmuously to live m mmuture 
the hfe of the World Teachei He should 
be one who works upon himself con- 
tinuously and unyieldmgly In other 
words, he should “ mean business " To 
attam and make his group attain should 
be the one dominant desire of his soul 
To lead a noble hfe in whatever province 
of it he may find himself * m his thoughts, 
m his emotions, m his activities and in his 


mspiiations He should be an exemplai 
of true nobility 

I fully realise that this is a counsel of 
perfection, but the National Repiesontativc 
should keep his own eyes on pcifection and 
choose the one who approaches the ideal 

The message will be sent by me for 
nme months in the 5 ear, for both tne 
groups and myself will fctl the bcttei foi 
a hohday, but we need not tiike a holiday 
from self-pieparation 

Circumstances have, unfortunately, 
forced Mrs J Lecmbiuggcn to losign 
from the office of National Keprest ntativc 
m America for the Older of the Stiir in 
the East I regiet that she was obliged 
to give up her office as she has occ upicd 
that position since the founding of the 
Order in this countij, and I thank hei 
for all that she has done for the Star 
We have been very fortunate m obtaining 
the experienced scivicis of Mr Ernest 
Wood, and henceforth he will b(‘ the 
National Representatii e of ihe Oidei m 
Amenca It would almost be an im- 
pertinence on my pait to point out to 
the members the gnat help and Hu* 
immense advantag<‘ we posse st> in having 
Ml Wood as the pimcipal olfuer of the 
Star m Amenca He is fai too wdl 
known for his devoted work and t>aruesf 
enthusiasm, both m this country .ind in 
other countnes wlieie he has woik«d and 
lectuied, and consequtntly Ik' ne<'ds no 
introduction Pcisondly, I am V(My giate- 
ful that Mr Wood has accepted tins 
lesponsiblc office, foi 1 know that under 
his guidance the woik of the Star will 
progress rapidly and Mong tiu' right line's 
He IS a personal friend of imnc*, wc have 
known each other foi nearly fourteen years 
and I am convinced that the work of the 
Order could be in no tetter hands, and 
I am very happy to think that Mr Wood 
has taken ch^ge of the work in Amenca 
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ORDER OF THE STAR IN THE EAST 
• RECONSTRUCTION IN ARIERICA 

It has been decided that the Oiganiza- 
lion and work of the Star in tne East in 
America shall take the following form on 
and after January lltn, 1923 

The time has come for each Member of 
the Order who cliooses to follow the 
present plan to work systematically at the 
development of his own cnaraciti, with 
the aid of the well-known book, At the 
Feet of the Masiet That book contams 
a record of teachmg and trammg given by 
his Mastei to the Head of the Order in 
his early youth as a means of real 
preparation foi His service, and it contains 
what IS required to strengthen the weak 
who love their neighbouis but feel pow'er- 
less to help them and to soften the strong 
and lefresh them after their stiuggle 
with the woild 

It IS desued that each Member should 
set aside a httle time, say fifteen minutes, 
eveiy day for simple stud} -meditation on 
At the Feet of the Master He should read 
one short paragraph, close the book, 
repioduce the ideas m it fiom memory, 
think them over, add to them, make clear 
menial pictuies of the beanng upon the 
details of his own daily life and concentrate 
upon those pictures for a few mmutes 
No formal or strenuous meditation is 
required for this purpose, but it should 
be accompanied by a smeere desire to be 
strong, lovmg and true for the Master’s 
seivicc In the above manner the study 
meditation should be contmued through- 
out the book 

Every day a few kind acts ^ould result 
from Hus simple meditation, and these wiU 
prove especially useful when they mvolve 
an effort to overcome sluggishness, selfish- 
ness or msmeenty Devotion can thus 
be made the means to develop the strength 
that will make that devotion useful m the 
outer world, as well as m the subtle worlds 

It should be remembered that m these 
simple exercises it is the quality of 
character that is important, not the 
quantity or size or conspicuous circum- 
stance of the action The smallest and 
most unseen kmdness is spiritually signi- 


ficant and great m the measure 01 the 
punty of its wisdom — ^beside it no 
pompous exhibition of benevolence can 
compare in value m the spiritual world, 
or m preparation for tne Mastei 's service 
It should De remembered also that the 
httle things of hfe are never ummportant 
or uni elated to oar individual needs and 
that every one whose heart is sincere is 
eitner doing now nis Master’s work, or is 
placed in a position wnere he can, and at 
last must whether ne will 01 no, develop 
the charactei that is needed for leal 
service, and fill up the deficiencies that 
leav’e him unooianced and therefore 
spiritually mefficient Let it still furthei 
be lemembercd that m his efioit he is not 
alone, but is working with all the great 
thought-forms and othei agencies con- 
nected with the Ordei — ^and the aspirant 
wiU see that nothing but success is possible 
for him m his spintual enterpnse 

Let hun feel that his development is 
leally an unfoldment, as simple, natuial 
and certain as the opening of a bud, and 
that all he has to do is to keep will, heart 
and mind always open to the spirit of love, 
which is the sunshme of the spiritual 
woild Then will he find appealing in 
himself the strength to grasp and use the 
thmgs of the world, ]ust as the httle seed 
buned in the earth has power to use the 
foices and matter of Nature for the 
puipose hidden withm itself Let him 
feel that the words in the book are not m 
themselves truth, but the weapons with 
which he can cut through the tangled 
undergrowth of hfe and of his own 
confused purposes and ideas, and emerge 
mto the smihng land of true life which can 
never be represented but only mdicated m 
words Let him not thmk with the 
frequent enor of the devotional nature, 
I am bad , I am imperfect," but rather 
let him beheve that the imperfections are 
not himself, but an outer husk, rough and 
unseemly, to protect the hfe within that 
IS not yet strong m the world, and let him 
feel that he is that wonder hfe, faintly 
stimng now and then with an inner 
dehght withm him, soon to be strong and 
radiant as the Ideal Man he now reverences 
and obeys. 
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Every Membei of the Ordei who is thus 
active may become a Group-Member , 
that IS, he may be associated with a Gioup 
— of which there will be many in the 
difierent parts of the country — ^as cither 
a Local oi a Corresponding member The 
Group will meet at a suitable place on the 
dates listed elsewhere, and a penodical 
Message of advice and encouiagement 
from the Head of the Order, accompanied 
by other mattei relating to the Order, will 
be read and discussed These communi- 
cations are mtended to help those who 
are seriously prepaimg themselves for the 
Commg as Group-Members of the Order, 
and are therefoie only foi use in the 
Gioups, to be read in the meetings and 
circulated to Corresponding membei s who 
should treat them as pnvate letters It 
is to be considered an honourable obliga- 
tion with a Local or Corresponding member 
of a Group, to resign from his Group and 
notify his Group Secretary, should he 
cease to be active m his study-meditation 
or his desire to be useful in the world 
It IS expected of every member that he 
shall do what he can to introduce the 
Order to others m a simple and dignified 
way No one should be urged to join the 
Order, but should feel that in coming m 
he is entering a holy and peaceful place 
There are many ways m which it can be 
brought to the notice of people to whom 
it IS as yet imknown Let each member 
wear the Star whenever he thinks it 
suitable, and answer the questions that 
will be asked about it Let The Herald 
OF THE Star be foimd upon the occasional 
tables of membei s' di awing rooms Above 
all, let Ai the Feet oj the Master do the 
propaganda work of which il is mar- 
vellously capable — ^mtroduce it to your 
fnends, use it as a gift-book on biithdays 
and other occasions, ask your local 
newsagent or fancy-goods dealer to display 
a few copies which you may leave with 
him “ on sale or return " An such copies 
may contain a brief statement about the 
Or<Jer, with the name and address of the 
Local Secretary 

At first but a few groups wiU be formed, 
and others will be added as quickly as 
possible All members of the Order who 


desire to become active shotJd send lliCii 
names at once to the nea’csl GiOup 
Secretary, if necessaiy as Coriespondmg 
Group-Members, when they vml do nolifi^, d 
about meetmgs and will rccr-.ve ihc 
Messages regularly The 0*dci still 
remams open foi membcislup to all, but 
only the Gioup-Mombeis will rcccne t < 
Message, which will take the place oi 
The Server, which will cease with the ne A 
issue 

It should be mentioned that iii acrerd- 
ance with the gcncial lulcs of the Oidti 
all existing ofhccis rctiicd at iLc end of 
1922 , and the woik w J1 ncAv be r„ 
oiganizcd with fe\.or officcis on iLic c 
lines 

Ernesi Wf)OD 

National Representattze for AmciUu 

Daies of Group Mli iings 

The regulai meetings should be hckl on 
the 11th and 22nd of every month, except 
June, July and August The int etmgs of 
the 11th wiU be those on which the 
Message is read and will be ojicn to 
Group-Members only The meetings of 
the 22nd will be occupied b})- discourse s oi 
discussions on parts of At the FtU of the 
Master generally and sometimes othci 
topics of mterest to the Older At 
meetmgs of the 22nd which art optm to all 
Star membei s, membcis may mlroducc 
fiiends who are mteicsted and symjiatht tic 
with the ideas and pmposes of ttie Ordei 
Gioup Sccictancs are empowered to ahei 
the above dates shghtly when local 
conditions requiic il 

Noies 

1 — K question has been put aslow'hc thei 
a Group of the Order may < an v meetings 
othei than those presnibed unde r the new 
airangcments Yes, it is <iuitc in Older 
for a Ciiottp to meet foi any good puiposc 
— study, lecture, social, ede iind to invite* 
outsiders to such meetings m addition to 
the prescribed meetings, but it should be 
made clear that the regular meeting is the 
official meeting of the Group, and the 
others are supplementary and not essential 

2 — h. question has been put as to whether 
a busy member can reduce his meditation 
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to c minimum Yes, but no Group- 
♦Aiembei sno Jd 1 educe it DeiOi\ five 
minutes It is iccommended that Members 
carry a pocket ediaon of the book, uhicn 
'VJ- scr\-e the double puipose of use m 
cram, strceL car 01 other place, and or 
intioducaon of tJtie Subject to otners 

3 — Head of the Oiocr part.cula*l5 
debires that all members should give 
publicity to The Herald or the St-ir 
♦dicrevei possible, and obtain subscriptions 
per annurn), which may be sen^ 
direct to the Divisional Sccrecaiy’^ or 
ihrojgii the Gioup-Secreiary Editonal 
matter should be sent direct to Mrs Frances 
Acmey, Caimel, Calif , who is Amencan 
Editonal Secretary for The HePiiLD of 
TES St^r The HERALt) of the Star is 
the ofiS-C-ai Organ of the Order throughout 
the world, and, as the Head of the Order 
IS now writing tne Editorials, all members 
aie advised to take the magazuic legularly 

Form\tion of Groups, etc 

Under the new arrangements Groups 
can be formed by any ten or more 
members of the Order who band together 
for Star purposes in their locality There 
lb no objection to several groups bemg 
formed m the same lowm 

Each Group wiU have a Secretary, who 
will usually be elected by the Group- 
Members and confinned in office by the 
Divisional Secretary, with whom lies the 
authority to charter and close Groups and 
appomt and dismiss Secretaries Each 
Group will elect a Secretary at its 
inception and thereafter annuadly at its 
December 11th meeting Only members 
present in the meetmg can vote 

The GroupSecretary will send a quarterly 
statistical lepori to the Divisional Secre- 
tary and will through him receive the 
monthly communications for use m his 
meetmgs and transmission to his Corres- 
ponding Group-Members He wiU keep 
a list of Local and Corre^ndmg Group- 
Members, as well as of Ordinary Members 
in his neighbourhood, and conduct the 
local busmess decided upon by the Group 

A Group that fails to send m two 
successive quarterly reports will have 


lapsed Should a group at any lime lapse 
its Menbers may become attached as 
Cor.espondiEg Members to othei Groups, 
either direct or through the Divisional 
SecrecUir' Suouid a Corresponding Mem- 
ber jom a new Group ae should notify his 
old Secreta*! 

Corresponding 3 fembers \\ho can afford 
xL should subsciiue a 5. ear or more for 
maintenance 01 then: Group centre Groups 
tfiat can aiioiC x„ aie lequested to send 
a qua.terly donation according to then 
means for tiie support of the Divisional 
Ofree Donations for tne Divisional Funds 
will be weicome at ah times 


As I \ nte from this remote distance 
and from what I can gather from the 
news given m the American papers, it 
seems that Europe is once again on the 
blink of war, after pursuing for foui years 
a policy of calculated selfishness, devoid 
of all meicy This time the responsibility 
for war can be laid at the door of no one 
particular nation, but rather can it be 
traced to the selfishness of the nations of 
Europe During the years of the last war, 
we lemember the noble and exalted 
principles that were upheld by all the 
nations, the altruistic attitude that pre- 
vailed m the world and the wave of 
wonderful enthusiasm with which all the 
nations received the utterances of Wilson, 
and surely such an outburst of world-wide 
ideahsm has never been paralleled m 
history • And yet, when the war was 
over, and the imendmg senes of Con- 
ferences began and the statesmen under- 
took to reconstruct the shattered world, 
all the great ideals of self-sacnfice, of 
mtemationalism and brotherhood were 
allowed gradually to drift out of sight 
and were allowed to be forgotten Tlie 
war which has caused so much misery and 
rum has apparently m no way altered the 
attitude of the pohticaans , they are 
followmg the same pohey as before, bom 
of hatred, suspicion and revenge and desire 
for^ self-aggrandisement. The idealistic 
impulses of the world m the past few 
years have been allowed, perhaps inten- 
tionally, to evaporate, and like a storm 
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it has been allowed to work itself out with 
no leader who could make use of the noble 
impulse The finer sentiments of the 
nations have been neglected and allowed 
to fade away and often laughed at and 
even discouraged, but every sense of 
wrong, the desire for vengeance, intolerant 
patiiotism, the desire to exploit the 
weaker, and ruthless selfish nationalism 
have all been ennobled and kept per- 
petually in the forefront till every spark 
became a flame Curiously enough all 
mjunous passions seem to find a leader 
ready to take advantage of every outburst 
For the last four years, then, every nation, 
big or small, conqueror or the conquered, 
has been at rivalry with the other to 
discover whose selfishness would become 
supreme and the thm veil of idealism 
has been casually rent aside Ever since 
the Armistice of 1918, each nation has 
dehberately followed the Ime best smted 
for her selfishness, except perhaps the 
Neutrals, who are more smned against 
than smnmg , and the world has not yet 
learnt that selfishness m any form is most 
disruptive, cruel and unprofitable, be it 
individual, tribal, racial, national, or that 
of a caste or class As individuals we 
have learnt to think of the family first, 
as families to think of the tribe or 
commumty, as tnbes to think of the 
nation , these lessons have been taught 
through suffenng, where we have not 
learnt through imagmation and thiough 
an instmct of kmdness We have now 
reached a stage when as nations we must 
think m the terms of mtemationalism 
All treaties, all alliances and ententes, if 


they are based on pure selfish motives, 
not only perish, but are the perpetual 
source of jealousies, calamities and wars 
Therefoie, then, we of the old world, 
who are caught in the trap of our own 
intrigues, desues and hatied and all that 
nauseating accumulation of jealousies 
and ungenerous instincts which is so often 
glonfied with that most abused word, 
patriotism, need not be surpnsed when 
we see that America keeps aloof from the 
unhealthy muddle and comphcation into 
which Europe would fain draw this 
country For a European, it seems to 
me, it IS difficult to understand the 
attitude of an average Ameiican I have 
seen, smee I have been in Amcnca, cartoon 
after cartoon, article after article, all 
expressing the same view that the vast 
majority of Amencans seem to hold 
That if Europe would set herself to honest 
work instead of wastmg her own as W( 11 
as the borrowed money upon armamtnts, 
armies and navies, she would very quickly 
pay off the immense debts she owes and 
become, what she has never been, alic allhy 
and honest citizen of the world This is 
the attitude not only of the idealist in 
Amenca, but also of the average businc is 
man who sees his savings going up in 
smoke every time there is a prospect of 
war In Amenca, at least, the kssoii is 
being forcibly taught, through the mcilmin 
of the purse, that piling up of aimanu'iils 
and the lejihsation of an overwhelming 
sense of power, which, as Mi Lloyd (itogi s 
has lately pointed out, inevitably lead 
to war, do not bnng pinht to tiie iiuhvidnal 
nor happy prospeiity to a nation 

J KIvISIINAMI RIl 



New Ways for Health 

Dr. Albert Abrams and his Discoveries 

By J Allen Pattreiouex 


S ILENTLY and slo'ftly, yet surely, 
tne piesenl orthodox conceptions 
of and practices in medicine are 
gi\ mg place to new and bettex 
methods Possibly no single in- 
dividual IS contributing more to this state 
of things than Dr Albert Abrams, an 
Amencan doctor practising in San Fran- 
cisco Though the results of Dr Abrams’ 
researches arc not acknowledged uni- 
versally by the medical profession, still his 
work, based as it is on mcontroveitible 
facts, IS finding recognition in ceitam 
medical quarters, and it is likely to find 
still more recognition as the years go by 
Thus, Sir James Bair, an eminent 
English physician and past president of 
the Bntish Medical Association, has for 
years now been an enthusiastic follower 
of Dr Abrams and uses some of his 
methods m his practice Another recent 
convert is Dr Mather Thomson This 
medical man wntes “ I came thousands 
of miles to investigate the methods of 
Abrams I sought every possible means 
to determme whether the methods of 
Abrams were consistent, insomuch as 
they were so astounding and meant a 
complete revolution of our methods 
of diagnosis and treatment 1 

have no reason to regret my tnp All is 
true and the only crime Abrams has com- 
mitted IS to be fifty years ahead of his 
time ” Another recent convert is Dr H 
Lmdlahr, perhaps the foremost authonty 
of the present day on Natural Thera- 
peutics Wntmg in the Ltndlahr Maga- 
zine for April, 1922, he states ” My soul 
now rests m peace My hfe-work is com- 
pleted I have witnessed the fulfilment 
of my heart’s desire — ^the conquest of 
disease. The crowning achieve- 


ment of Natural Therapeutics, the greatest 
discovery oi all ages, is Dr Abrams' 
electronic diagnosis and treatment It 
reduces medical theory and practice to 
absolutely basic prmciples and exact 
science It enables us to keep track of 
actual impiovement by measuring with 
exactitude the decrease of disease vibra- 
tions in tne system Incidentally it 
proves true all the fundamental pnnciples 
of Nature Cure philosophy and practice, 
the reasonableness and efficiency of our 
methods of diagnosis and treatment ” 

A prominent layman, Mr Upton Sinclair, 
author of several well-known works, has 
hkewise mterested himself m Dr Abrams' 
investigations and, in his recent work, 
“ The Book of Life, Mmd and Body,” 
makes the followmg remarks ” If I were 
to tell all that I have seen with my own 
eyes m the last twelve days, I fear the 
reader would find his powers of creduhty 
overstretched This, you see, is 

really the mastery of life If we can 
measure and control the mmute univeme 
of the electron and the atom, we have 
touched the ultimate source of our bodily 
life So there is opened to our 

eyes a wonderful vision of a new race, 
purified and made fit for life Here at last 
IS science justified of her optimism, and 
our faith m human destmy forever vmdi- 
cated Take my advice, whoever you may 
be that are suffering, and find out about 
this new work and hdp to make it known 
to the world " 

What, then, are these wonderful re- 
searches of which the above wnters speak 
so glowmgly? It is not easy to eiqplain, 
to me lay mmd, the exact why and where- 
fore of these matters, neither is it easy to 
catalogue aU the various achieveocLen^ of 
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Dr Abrams, so many, so wonderful, so 
varied are they I will, therefore, ha’j^e to 
be content with statmg some of the more 
important 

We will begin with the discovery of the 
visceral reflexes, for that has been the 
starting-point leadmg to these later and, 
if possible, more impoitant discoveries 

■■^en one knee is crossed over the other, 
and the uppermost knee, in the region of the 
patella, is sharply struck with the side of 
the hand or a small rubber-headed 
hammer, if the subject is m good health, 
we get an vnvoUmtmy jerk of the knee — 
the " knee-jerk,” as it is termed If this 
” knee-jerk " is diminished, sluggish or 
absent, or if, on the other hand, it is accen- 
tuated, this IS evidence of disease This is 
termed a reflex,” and the action is one 
which IS entirely independent of the will 
of the subject Reflexes can also be 
ehcited from other parts of the body, each 
of which tell their tale according to then 
location and mode of manifestation In 
certain kinds of nerve troubles the evi- 
dence of these reflexes forms one of the 
chief aids to diagnosmg the case To 
Dr Abrams, however, belongs the credit 
of establishing the fact that, by tapping 
or concussmg on certain portions of the 
sptne, other reflexes can be obtamed 
These are of a very important nature, in 
so far as they constitute reflexes of vital 
organs Thus reflexes of the lungs, the 
heart, stomach, liver, kidneys, intestmes, 
etc, etc, can all be obtamed by this 
method 

It may here be queried *' To what prac- 
tical use can this knowledge be put ’ ” 
It can be put to some very practical uses, 
for it has been ascertained that, by tapping 
or percussmg on a certam portion of the 
spme an organ may be made involun- 
tarily to contract, or, agam, by tapping or 
percussmg on some other portion of the 
spme, that same organ may be made 
mvoluntanly to dilate When we under- 
stand that it is often the fact that an organ 
IS unduly dilated or unduly contracted 
which accounts for its meffiaent action, 
or even its disease, we can realise that this 
knowledge places at our command a very 
reliable method for remedying these 


diseased or wrong conditions Tcke, as 
an mstance, a person saflcimg Lom 
dilated stomach In this case the inus- 
cular walls of tne stomach have lost their 
tone, and what is pre-eminently lequued 
as treatment which, if possible, will enable 
these muscular fibres to regain their tone 
By concussing on a certam portion of the 
spme — tnat portion which it has been 
ascertained pioduces contraction of the 
stomach — the musculature of the stomacn 
IS assisted to icgain its normal tone Ihe 
result is that a patient suliermg fiom 
dilated stomach, or other atonic condi- 
dition of the stomach \/alls, will, aftei 
undergomg treatment as oatl'red above, 
begin to find reluming comfort m r, 
bettei digestion of food, etc Othcr 
equally important — and, m some cases, 
more important — benents can be ob- 
tained by the use of similar methods upon 
other portions of the spme Thus heart 
weaknesses, liver deiangemcnts, bowd 
troubles, such as constipation, etc , < .in ,ili 
be put on the road towards impiovciucnt 
by these means 

It will, from this, be readily understood 
what a boon to suliermg mankind this 
new method of treatment — " spondylo- 
therapy ” is the name given to it by Di 
Abrams — can be, and how easily, p.un- 
lessly and efifectivcly the deep-seated and 
vital organs can be treated wilhonl re- 
course to dangerous drugs and doubtful 
surgery 

The above discovery of the visctTtil 
reflexes was, as stated, only the begiunmg 
of Dr Abrams' researches along tins par- 
ticular line Hef has lx*en eixibktl to 
contribute to the sum of human know- 
ledge possibilities of an even nioie 
wonderful nature than have so far bt'en 
desenbed Chief among these are tlu* 
” electronic reactions of Abrams ” 

Dr Abrams found that these ” visceral 
reflexes " could be obtaim'd, not only by 
tapping on certain segments of the spme, 
but by means of the conveyance of energy 
of different kinds to certain definite spmm 
areas or segments For this purpose a 
healthy subject is chosen and a visceral 
reflex — ^usually the stomach or splanchnic 

reflexes — is obtamed from hun. This 

« 
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leflc'K IS ascertaxned hy noting the cnar- 
acter of the sound or tjanpany e.nanating 
Trom a certain area or areas on tne ab- 
domen of this heaitn> s abject Normaiijr, 
it xS almost practicaii}' iirpossioie to dis- 
tmgUxsh, uy means oi percussion on the 
abaomen, the t3mpajiiLxC resonance oI, 
say, tne siomach horn another adjacent 
Structure, suen as tne intestines "By ‘ ‘ tjun- 
panitx resonance ” is meant the paiticuiar 
innd of sounds •'vhicn are elicited hy tap- 
ping, saj^ on (.he stomach area and then 
on tne intestinal area of the suDject 
ciiosen As stated, in a normal nealchy 
subject, these sounds, whetiier eLcited 
from the stomach or, say, the intestines, or 
again, other portions of tne aodominal 
area, are practicailj’ the same in 
character When energy from without — 
and particularly disease energy — is con- 
veyed to the related spine of tne nealthy 
subject, Inat portion of the spine which 
evoiiea, say, the stomacn or the splanch- 
nic reflexes and the abdomen is then 
percusse( 5 , a diflerent kind of sound than 
the normal is elicited Thus, to the 
practised ear a dullness instead of the 
usual resonance is elicited over cerlam 
areas, and, according to the particular 
area from which this dullness is ehcited, 
certain very valuable items of informa- 
tion relative to the disease energy which 
IS being conveyed to the healthy subject 
can be ascei lamed Seemg that this 
disease energy is energy taken from the 
site of the disease on the patient’s body, 
or is energy present in his blood, which, 
m turn, is representative of the diseased 
state of his body, it is evident that the 
mformation so obtamed can be made to 
give us a clue, not only to what the patient 
IS suffering from, but also to the in- 
tensity 01 seriousness of the disease itself 
For, so Dr Abrams mforms us, "The phys- 
iologic mechanism designated as a reflex 
surpasses, m its sensitivity, any apparatus 
yet devised by human mgenuity ” Be- 
cause this reflex phenomenon is capable 
of being excited by such minute forces — 
as follows from the fact of its extreme 
sensitivity — then energy which would 
otherwise go imrecogmsable, because of 
lack of suitable means to detect it, can be 


detected ivith unfaiimg legulantj” £ 
tnmk it IS not too much to saj that the 
discovery of these electronic reactions wiu 
ultimatek?^ pro\c, in tbe world of physio- 
logv and tnerapeutics, to be as epoch- 
making in enect as was Madame Curie’s 
discovery of radmm in relation to the 
constitution of matter, or of what Pro- 
fessor E^rstcin’s discoveries are proving 
in relation to ..he concept-on of our 
ani''’erse 

Tnus so sensitive are these reflexes to 
outside influences, that it is not necessary 
for the patient to be present when tne 
disease from w nich he is suilenng is being 
diagnosed To quote Upton Sinclair 
again " Dr Abrams does not have to see 
the patient , all he has to have is a drop of 
his blood on a piece of white blotting- 
papei, and he sits m his laboratory and 
teUs as ail about it, and somew here several 
thousand miles awajr — ^m Toronto, or 
Boston, or New Oi leans — a surgeon oper- 
ates and finds what he has been told is 
there ” , and agam, “ Pretty soon there is 
speeding a telegram to the physician who 
has sent this blood specimen telling him 
these facts (i e , character, location and 
intensity of the disease), and prescnbmg 
a certain vibration rate upon the oscil- 
lostrat,’’ the instrument of radio-activity 
which Dr Abrams has devised ” In 
effect, what Dr Abrams is enabled to do 
by means of these reflexes and the par- 
ticular pieces of very sensitive apparatus 
which he has devised m connection there- 
with, is to determme the vibration rates of 
disease He has found that this vibra- 
tion rate, for the same kmd of disease, no 
matter who the peison may be who is 
suffering from this disease, xs invariably 
the same Thus persons suffering from 
cancer all 3neld the same disease rate of 
vibration, i e , the cancer rate Not only 
this, but the blood of all cancer persons 
always and mvanably manifests the same 
rate of vibration Other diseases mani- 
fest agam other mvanable rates of vibra- 
tion — each one different from the other 
Thus the cancer rate is different from the 
tuberculosis rate , the syphilis rate is agam 
different from either of the other two ; so 
on for other diseases 
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Starting from this view point, again 
Dr Abrams proceeded to discover various 
other important items of knowledge 
Thus, as a concomitant to the above, it 
has been found that “ electrons and not 
cells are the ultimate constituents of the 
organism, and that, in the incessant 
activity of the electrons, radio-activity or 
its equivalent energy is evolved which has 
an invariable vibratory rate ” (“ Review 

of Spondylotherapy and Electronic Re- 
actions of Abrams,” p 42 ) 

Dr Abrams’ discoveries also give con- 
firmation to the law propounded many 
years ago by Hahnemann, the founder of 
homoeopathy, that ‘‘like cuies like ” He 
writes in the above-cited work (p 41) 

” Like many otheis of the so-called ‘ Re- 
gular School,’ I ridiculed the doctrines of 
homoeopathy, but now the writer is con- 
strained to retract an opmion based on 
belief and not on fact The Hahne- 
mannian doctrme of attenuation is not a 
myth It can be demonstrated by aid of 
the bio-dynamometer and the reflexes that 
the mechanical subdivision of drugs or 
their dilution will augment their radio- 
active potency From what has been said 
the law of similars is a veiity Pharmaco- 
dynamics IS identified with what I have 
c^ed homo-vibrations, and drugs of dis- 
similar vibrations are without remedial 
value ” Note carefuUy this last sentence, 
for it sounds the death-knell of much 
present-day medical practice By means 
of these discovenes one is able not only 
to measure the vibratory rate of the 
disease, but also the vibratory rate of the 
remedy to be employed If this remedy 
proves to be of the same vibratory rate, 
that IS the remedy to employ m order to 
destroy or shatter the disease If the so- 
called remedy employed is of a dissimilar 
rate of vibration, it not only is not of any 
remedial value for the purpose employed, 
but serves as a direct drag on the system, 
filling It up with nothmg else but poison 
m many cases. How many drugs and 
medicmes at present employed are of this 
type It IS left for the reader to judge. 
Even if the remedy employed is of the 
same rate of vibration, its effectiveness 
may be hindered by the larg^ess of the 


dose As Dr Abrams points out, dilution 
of a drug augments its radio-active potency 
Why, then, administer the large aUopathic 
doses usually employed ^ Here, again, 
the system is either slowly being filled up 
with poison or its powers undermined by 
constantly having to expel the superfluoi’® 
quantity consumed 

Another modern medical theory pre- 
viously held by Dr Abrams, and whicn 
his recent discoveries have led him to 
qualify considerably, is that relatmg to the 
efficacy of vaccination Dr Abrams has 
found that all people are, more or less, 
syphilitic, and that the person usually 
pronounced S3?philitic has simply more of 
this poison in his system than others ha\t 
who are presumed to be free from it In- 
vestigating along this Ime, Dr A Drams 
came to the further astounding concla- 
clusion that syphilis is introduced into 
the body by means of vaccination Ih 
terms the disease so introduced " bovine 
sjqjhihs,” and advocates the use of tieal- 
ment by his osciUoclast in ordci to stamp it 
out This bovine sjqihilis in turn is re- 
sponsible later on m hfe, so he has found, 
for such dread diseases as cancer, tuber- 
culosis and sarcoma or malignant ulcer 
Should not these facts be suffacicnt to 
make the medical profession pause before 
insisting on wholesale vaccination because 
of some epidemic which happens to tomr 
along — as has just occurred in this 
coimtry ? Surely, also, a knowledge of 
these same facts ought to make the 
parents of children pause before they con- 
sent to have their children vaccinated 

The combined results of these di .- 
covenes has also led Di Abiams to realin' 
not only the uselessness of many surgic.il 
operations, but the harmfulness to th* 
patient as a consequence of the remov.il 
of some more or less vital oigan He h.t<. 
expressed himself m no small measure as 
averse to this general practice of surgic<il 
interference He wntes . “If an mdi- 
vidual with malice aforethought sought to 
devise a means most propitious for 
excitvng new growths, he would have re- 
course to surgeiy,” and agam " Surgery 
IS the inevitable refuge of the diagnos- 
tically destitute ” If surgeons only 
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realised the applicability of that simple 
, law of mechanics " to every action there 
IS an equal and opposite reaction,” they 
would understand that the more they cut 
and carved the human body, the more 
were they inevitably pacing tiie way for 
a quicker and fuller growth of the very 
disease of which they were trying to nd 
the body, just as uhen a person shaves 
the more he has to siiave, because of the 
increased growth of the hair on the face 
as a consequence of the shavmg, due to the 
action of the aforesaid law 

It follows, as a corollary from the above, 
that Dr Abrams has found the practice of 
vivisection unnecessary and the argu- 
ments which are brought forwara to 
justify it as utterly untenable Here is a 
man whose reseaiches are bound, in course 
of time, to levolutionise present-day 
medical conceptions and practice, and yet 
none of these discoveries are the result of 
vivisection on animals, or even of the 
dissection of the human body after death 
All his work has been done as it should be 
done, on the living human subject, and that 
without causmg the subject any pain or 
suffering whatsoever Yet he is able to 
diagnose the disease, its site, its intensity 
and other particulars with a degree of 
exactitude not equalled by any suigeon, 
however skilled he may be as a surgeon 
Not only is he able to diagnose the disease, 
but by means of the instruments he has 
invented — ^the oscilloclast and others — 
he IS able to break down the diseased 
growths and that without recourse to large 
doses of drugs, inoculations or operations 
I have so far dealt with the work of 
Dr Abrams from the therapeutic side only, 
but his investigations and results cover a 
far wider area than this He appears to 
the writer to be fulfilling, in this our day, 
the rdle usually ascribed to the alchemist 
of mediaeval tunes, save that he is workmg 
solely from a purely materialistic basis 
and buildmg up, inch by mch, by means of 
mcontestable facts and logic, a super- 
structure which appears to be gradually 
bndging across the gap which has hitherto 
existed between the physical and the 
psychical He has been able to do this, 
again by reason of the extreme sensitive- 


ness of the methods he employs, chief 
amongst which are the reflexes of the 
human body 

As this portion of Dr Abrams' results 
will, no doubt, prove of special interest to 
the leaaers ot this magazme, I am here 
citing some of them, but it must be borne 
in mind that space foibids anythmg hke 
a full narration of them m this one depart- 
ment only 

It has been found that many of the old- 
time conceptions in respect to the human 
body and its powers, and generally re- 
garded as the product of an imenhghtened 
age, with their foundation merely m super- 
stition or even charlatanry, are now capable 
of being demonstrated as scientific facts 

Thus, ail things being radio-active, the 
human body is no exception to this rule 
It is, therefore, constantly radiating forth 
energy, and that of different kinds As a 
logical result, the human aura is a qmte 
scientific and i easonable conception There 
are ailso, m particular, so Dr Abrams has 
found, certain portions of the body — 
" energy centres,” Dr Abrams terms 
them — from which human energy streams 
m fuller intensity than from other parts 
of the body Two such centres are certain 
specified areas on the nght and left side 
of the bram (psycho-motor areas) amd the 
finger-tips of each hand Should the 
brain be actively engaged m thought, 
there is not only a correspondmg increase 
of energy from these psycho-motor areas, 
but also a corresponding increase of energy 
discharged from the finger-tips The 
amount of energy discharged from these 
“ energy centres ” has been carefully 
measured, and it is surpnsmg Thus, 
whilst the energy discharge from a giant 
magnet with a liftmg power of approxi- 
mately 4oolb to the square mch is that of 
32 ohms, the energy discharge from the 
left psycho-motor area alone was, m a 
given instance, that of 60 ohms The 
energy discharge from the finger-tips of an 
ordmary mdividual is stated by Dr 
Abrams to exceed that of the aforesaid 
giant magnet From these facts we gam 
some idea of the immense power latent m 
Man himself and which is wielded by him 
at will, either direct from his bram — as m 
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the Tise of thought-power — or liis finger- 
tips, as in magnetic healmg, or in both 
combmed We can thus see how scien afic- 
ally possible it is foi the “ aureole ” to 
have surrounded the heads of great and 
good men, as depicted in mediseval 
pamtmgs, though such aureole was m- 
visible to normal sight It was leaily this 
intense radiation fiom the brain, for, as 
Dr Abrams points out, with the normal 
human being one only of these psycho- 
motor areas is in operation , wheieas, with 
the highly-developed individual, such as 
the gemus, both psycho-motor areas are in 
operation We can also understand how 
the scientific possibilities behind “ the 
kmg’s touch ” for the healmg of sciofula, 
another belief of mediaeval times, as well 
as in that of “ the laying on of hands ” for 
the healing of the sick — a behef which has 
persisted to this das^ 

Furthermore, Dr Abrams’ researches 
clearly record the existence of such a force 
as telepathy Psychometry, clairvoyance, 
tahsmans, watcr-divming, “ telekinesis ” 
(removal of objects without contact with 
the mover), etc , are all found by him to 
be susceptible of a scientific explanation 

Another achievement has been that of 
measurmg the energy of thought and 
feeling Dr Abrams has found that the 
definite exercise of thought on the part of 
the operator has been sufficient to evoke 
the stomach refiex m a subject situated m 
another room with closed doors mter- 
venmg at a distance of 40 or more feet 
away On the other hand, feelmg such as 
anger or similar mtense emotion 3nelds an 
CTiergy sufficient to evoke the stomach 
reflex when the subject is Soft or more 
distant away 

In connection with this subject note 
Dr Abrams’ remarks (" Journal of Physio- 
Clinical Medicme,” September, 1920, p 
10). 

“ Cheer is a powerful drug, for a merry 
heart doeth good hke a medicine It can 
be shown instrumentally and by the Elec- 
tromc Reactions of Abrams that a patient, 
say, wrih cancer, if sufficiently encouraged 
to think and will that he has no cancer, 
the reaction of the latter may be tempo- 
rarily dissipated, A person thus thinking 


and wilhng develops a vibratory rate 
(every phenomenon m Natme is only a 
specifac rate of vioration) destructive to the 
rate which constitutes disease No one 
can say how long this psychic state may be 
contmued through poweiful suggestion to 
eveuLually annihilate even an oigaruc 
disease ” 

Again, in desiing with the phenomena 
connected with pith-ball attraction. Dr 
Abrams writes (" Journal of Physio- 
Climcal Medicine,” September 1921, p 20) 

“ Let a peticnt with cancel say to luni- 
self with conviction ‘ I have no cancer,’ 
and the pith-b?d will not be attracted to 
the site of dullness, out the noment the 
patient alters his trend oi thought and 
says to himself, " I am a dead one,” or a 
thought to that eiiecl, the ball will be 
immediately attracted to the site of dull- 
ness Every phenomenon is only a mat Ler 
of vibration, and there are sympathetic 
and destructive vibrations According to 
the mental attitude, either can be pio- 
duced " 

Here we have the scientific foundation 
behmd the practices of meditation and 
concentration advised m riieosoplucal 
circles and of the Christian Science, New 
Thought, Mental Healmg, etc , pioce- 
dures, as well as of the mtense, earnest 
prayer of the Christian and other rehgious 
devotee 

Dr Abrams has also devised on in- 
genious method of locating the vanous 
centres of thought m the brain A poison 
IS requested to think of, say, some nuisiral 
composition, and a pith-ball, electricollv 
charged in a certain manner and arranginl 
a certain distance away from tins person’s 
head, will be always attracted to tlu* saint 
spot m the brain This he has lermetl the 
musical centre In the same way, ollui 
centies, both of the moral and mtcllct tual 
faculties, have been ascertamed, and Dr 
Abrams supphes a table of the situation in 
the brain of such various centres as the 
mathematical centre, centres for mventive 
gemus, mechanical mvestigation, the will, 
smell, and also of hate, lying, murder, 
theft, forgery, alcoholism, etc 
Dr Abrams has also investigated and 
developed a system which he terms 
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“ ideography," on the pnrciple that 
‘ thoughts are things ” He slates that 
"thought forms" cann0()7be demonstifted 
to any one, ana not to me clan v oyant onlj 
The energy is transmit ted bj a cord and 
electrodes, one elcctroae being placed on 
the crown of tne head (vertex) of the 
agent, and the otner electiode, sa}^, on the 
arm of another person termed the le- 
agent There are certain simple nJes 
vO follow as to the position, insulation and 
siluaLon of the expenmenters To cite 
one or two expenmcnts and their results 
(i) The reagent concentrates on one of 
several geometric figures or numbers , 
they should be reproduced on the arm of 
agent within a minute N ambers may be 
reversed (2) Let the agent concentrate, 
as did the reagent The thougnt form is 
now lepioduced on tne reagent (3) Let 
the agent project his thoi-’ght form at a 
definite point in space Allow one end of 
a large electrode to occupy the area to 
which this thought form has been pro- 
jected, and place the other smaller elec- 
trode on, say, the arm of the reagent The 
thought form will appear on the arm of the 
leagent, and so persistent is it that it may 
be obtained the following day From 
this Dr Abrams explains the phenomena 
of apparitions (4) Let the agent concen- 
trate on love, or theft, or murder Connect 
his heart by means of the cord to the arm 
of the reagent, and definite figures appear 
on the arm of the reagent Such ideographs 
have also been transmitted by telephonic 
conduction from a distance of three miles 
away Finally, Dr Abrams has found 
that certain characteristic forms of certain 
definite diseases can also be made to 
appear on the body surface, such as the 
arm He terms these “pathographs ” It 
would be interesting to know if the 
symbols so often seen m the aura of a 
person clairvoyantly are capable of ex- 
planation by means of this system of 
" ideographs " Thus the concepts of 
love and murder transmitted from the 
heart of subject to reagent are shown as 
follows — love by a arcle and murder by 
three small circles jomed together It 


will be ver^' eiident that this suDjecl 
capable 01 quite dehi’ite and fruitfcl 
expansion 

Dr Abrams has ciso ascertamed that 
plants have tne senses of smell and hear- 
-ug, mat t-"'ey \'isu?lise and suffer pam 
wJtien the olant is torn or lacerated The 
exquiSite flo'ver nc sajs, is so susceptible 
to our impressions (« e , our thoughts, 
leeLngs, and actions) that we ought "there- 
fore duays to compoit ourselves with 
propnet}, in its presence lest we awaken 
Its resentment towards vulgansm The 
senses are the avenues of the mmd, and 
where tnere are senses there is mind " 
He further claims that plants sufier from 
such diseases as cancer and tuberculosis, 
just as humans do 

Perhaps sufficient has been now nar- 
rated CO show us that, as a result of these 
researches, we are on the eve of vast 
changes in thought and practice, not only 
m relation to medicine and methods of 
healmg, but also in relation to matters of 
a wider and more general scope Yet it 
is strange that the discoverer of all this 
new knowledge should be, as I undei stand 
he is, a profound matenahst Neverthe- 
less, whatever aie his personal opmions, 
humanity will one day have cause to bless 
his name He has been able to accxim- 
phsh what he has accomphshed because 
he has not foEowed the usual course of 
scientific investigations and beliefs, but 
struck out on a hne of his own, and, when 
he has come across facts which gave the he 
to accepted beliefs, has been courageous 
enough to accept these facts for himself 
By so doing he has enriched human know- 
ledge and has, to some extent, though 
perhaps all unknowingly, been able to 
explain certain psychical phenomena m 
definite, scientific, physical terms — a feat 
which has hitherto been regarded as well- 
nigh impossible Thus his researches are 
serving to show the close mter-dependency 
and mter-relationship of the physical with 
the psychical For these achievements 
Dr Abrams might well be regarded as a 
herald of the new age that is so soon 
commg mto bemg 
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E very child at birth mheiits 
the qualities not only of its 
ancestois, but also of its lace, 
and at first it recognises no lai^ 
and no authority but that of 
its own racial instincts Its first instinct 
IS that of self-preservation — ^the main- 
tenance of the life with which it has been 
endowed It cries out to fill its lungs, and 
it sucks for food, whatever is placed 
between its lips Its next instmct is 
self-gratification , and it indulges in 
whatever it finds brings pleasure to its 
senses The process of education begins 
from birth, and consists, at first, in the 
adaptation of the child's racial mstmets 
and impulses to the environment into 
which it has been born The fiist thing 
which it discovers is the existence of an 
authonty separate from and generally 
opposed from that of its own nature A 
co^ict, therefore, begins from the first 
day of birth between what the child wants 
to do and what it is required to do lo 
understand the pnnciples of Lane's 
Psychology it is necessary to go back 
to the moment when this conflict first 
commences, because upon the way m 
which it IS established, and the direction 
which IS given to it in the first three years 
of a child's life, depend its mental and 
physical condition for ever afterwards 
what I have called race instmct, he 
calls ** the Law of Mother Nature,*' and 


the authonty of the uoild he calls “ the 
Law of Mother " " Mother Naluie " 
teaches us to seek happiness through the 
emplo5mient of the physical equipment 
with which we are endowed “ Mothei 
Law " (which starts with the concction 
of nurse or parent and ultimately embraces 
all the compulsions of environment, the 
school, the chuich, society, public opinion, 
conventional morality, etc ) tc^aches us lo 
subordinate this pursuit of happimss lo 
other considerations and requires the 
suppression or control of such natural 
impulses as are inconsistent with com- 
munity welfare Betwten " Mother " 
and “ Mother Nature," theiefoio, theie 
is a conflict which begins at bulh and 
lasts till death It is called the " J-iattlc 
of Life " It is customary also lo ch seiibe 
this conflict as one between good and ( vil 
We are all taught with vaiying degiecs of 
emphasis to regard “ mothui law " as 
right and good, and " mother Natuie 
law '* as evil , and wc all suffer to some 
extent m consequence fhe most ex- 
treme exponents of this doctnne an' those 
who regard " Molhei Natuie " as the 
legacy of onginal sm, and urge, as the 
highest duty, its suppression by the 
process called " crucifying the old Adam " 
But oven people who have not been 
warped by this religious heresy, teach the 
same doctnne m a milder form Every- 
where " Mother Nature " is confounded 
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V itli ” Seif ” and " Mother Law *’ with 
Selflessness " We all, without e\cep- 
*iion, leam that the ser^nce of self is evil, 
and the sacrifice of self is good The 
fundamentally revolutionary doctnne of 
Lane’s Ps3-chology is that ^ this teach- 
ing is false, and to this false teaching is 
to he attributed ever5^ human ailment, 
physiCai or mental His teaching, on the 
contrary, is that “ Mother Nature ” is the 
Divimty incarnated in every human being, 
that tnese lacial instincts, instead of being 
the survival of a monkey nature, stili 
mtamca by generations of civilisation, 
are, in fact, the promptings of the Divine, 
still unquenched by centunes of suppres- 
sion , that this self, \vhich we are taught 
to despise, instead of being the original 
sinner, Adam, is, in fact, God himself, 
whose crucifixion, we in our ignorance, 
re-enact m every generation 

You will not understand this at first 
Nothing so revolutionaiy can be easily 
accepted, but, bearing that in mind, let 
us go back to the new born child In 
accordance with hitherto accepted 
standards, we begin at once to check, 
correct, to repress the self expression of the 
child We mtroduce the words " good ” 
and “ naughty " before it is a week old, 
and set up an authority to which an 
obedience is required If this authority, 
which Lane calls " Mother Law," is 
enforced harshly and through fear, as is 
usually the case in pnmitive surroundmgs 
or m famihes of the poor, no psycho- 
logical harm is done to the child’s nature 
The authority of " Mother Nature Law ’’ 
IS not shaken, and the child merely refuses 
to accept “ Mother Law ’’ except under 
compulsion It acquires a natural and 
healthy hatred of mother, father, teacher, 
magistrate, policeman, as the case may be, 
grows up a " naughty ’’ child, and ulti- 
mately becomes more or less a rebel 
against society That is to say, it remams 
substantially loyal to the mstmets of its 
own nature and proportionately un- 
amenable to human authonty, laws and 
conventions 

If, on the other hand, the " Mother Law ’’ 
IS enforced mildly, through love by a 
loving parent or nurse, then psychological 


mischief is done because the child comes 
to accept the autnority of "Mother” as 
greater than that of " Mother Nature " 
It becomes obedient, dutiful, unselfish, 
" good ’’ and aH the natural mstmets and 
impulses, vhicn are unacceptable to its 
tutored conscience, are suppressed out of 
consciousness But these suppressed 
mstmets are not eradicated , they are 
stored in tae unconscious and avenge 
themselves for their suppression in count- 
less diiterent wajs upon the body and 
mind of the unsuspecLing individual The 
child, therefore, of strict!}- moral but 
loving and loved pa.ents, will suffer 
throughout life bj some mental or physical 
disability, due to the confiict between his 
suppressed unconscious instincts and his 
conscious moral nature This disability 
may vary from a mere phj-sical or mental 
peculiarity (scarcely perceptible and m 
no way disablmg) to acute chronic disease, 
paralysis or lunacy 

The German psychologist Freud was 
the first person to call attention to the 
effect of unconscious motive upon con- 
scious action, and he developed an elab- 
orate explanation of dream symbolism, 
and a technique known as psycho-analysis, 
whereby the buned unconscious could be 
dug out, brought back to the consciousness, 
and the mental and physical ailments 
caused by repression and inhibitions cured 
This method of psycho-analysis has subse- 
quently been developed, elaborated, modi- 
fied and practised by many later disciples 
of Freud, but the value of the technique 
employed has been largely overlooked in 
consequence of the repulsion caused by 
the grossly materialistic teachmg of the 
Freudian School Freud attributed every 
ailment to some sexual shock before the 
age of sex-consciousness, and the whole of 
his dream symbohsm is interpreted m 
terms of phaJhc significance It is for 
this reason that so many have come to 
regard psycho-analysis as morbid and 
unhealthy 

I do not want to bother you by an 
attempt to explain where Lane differs 
from Freud, but it is sufficient for me to 
say that, though he employs the techmque 
of psycho-analysis which Freud mvented. 
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he differs so fundamentally both m his 
conception of the cause of all physical 
ailments and in his interpretation of 
dream symbolism that he will not call 
himself a psycho-analj-st, and it is quite 
unnecessary, in order to understand his 
method, to know anything about psycho- 
analysis with its complicated jargon 
about oedipus complexes, inhibitions, 
hbido, etc 

I have explained how, according to 
Lane’s theory the greatest damage is done 
by the most well meaning and high 
purposed people A child that is neglected 
or bullied m mfancy will grow up free but 
rebelhous, whereas a child that is loved 
and corrected will grow up a slave to con- 
ventional morality with some physical or 
mental disability, the gravity of which 
will vary accordmg to the degree of effort 
which has been required to suppress its 
natural impulses I will now explam, first, 
how Lane would deal with the child so as 
to avoid either of these consequences, and 
then try and explam how he endeavours 
to undo the mischief in later hfe after it 
has been caused 

Lane adopts Wordsworth’s view of a 
child, that it comes into the world " trail- 
mg clouds of glory from God Who is our 
Home,” and that we are all nearer Heaven 
at birth than at death Instead, there- 
fore, of bemg a httle heathen bom m sin, 
and requirmg at once to be saved, to be 
redeemed, to be corrected, to be cliastened, 
he regards it as a little piece of Divmity 
clothed m flesh, every particle of whose 
body is thus made holy by the Divine 
Soul which has taken up its abode m it 
What this small Divimty requires, there- 
fore, IS freedom to develop its own 
powers to the utmost of its capacity For 
the first three years of its life its self love 
should be encouraged and developed to 
the greatest possible extent because the 
measure of its love for self in those years 
will be the measure of its capacity for 
lovmg others afterwards No man can 
feel for naankmd a greater love than he has 
once acquired for himself The age of 
loyalty, when altruism can be felt as an 
impulse rather than as an acquired habit, 
do^ not come much before four, so that 


for three years the teaching of “ Mother 
Nature” should be given fiec plaj, 
encouraged, developed, directed, but nevCi 
checked It will, of course, be argued, 
by those who have had any c ^por ence o"' 
children, that to allo\^ complete rrcedoie 
to a small chJd, to do wnat hired, 
would not only spoil the child, bu,. \i^ou a 
make it intolerable to its giown-i'^j 
surroundings The answer is that ti i* 
unorthodox view of a child which I am 
describing involves also an unor tnodc 
view of what ' ‘spoils” it Acco^ ding to that 
vie\/, a child imder foui who is unseiheii-. 
and considerate of others is alicaci> -.poilt 
and one who is fiankly ‘•clf- willed and 
self-serving is not But it is true iii?t 
if never inteifered with or controllc i, > 
child would be an mlolcrnble nuisnnce lo 
other people, and the answer to that is i hat 
physical mierruption of a child’s ac tivitu - 
IS never harmful, even though it may 
produce a paroxysm of rage or tears of 
protest , the coercion which is harmful i > 
moral coercion, the use of th( woid- 
” good ” and “ naughty,” tlic suggestion 
that the indulgence of a natural nnjuilsc j% 
” naughty,” and, if repeativi, wall forh'it 
the love of Nanny, or Mummy, oi Goo, 
as the case may be If the child is makin/, 
a noise when Mummy has a headache, or 
wants to talk to a neighbour, remove the 
child to a place where it can make a noise 
without causing mconvenicncc , but don’t 
call it naughty or punish it , if it js 
destioying the furnituie with a poker oi 
a hammer, or spoiling its ciothis by pkiy 
mg with watei or the to.ils, r<*niov<‘ the 
hammer oriel it make a moss in tiu gai den, 
otherwise you may spoil a potent iil 
artist If it be argued tluit this will 
cause a great dc^il of tioublc, thoanswi'i is 
" what IS a little trouble comp<uoii to the 
damaging of a human being ? ” '1 he 
most difliciilt temptation to avoid is tliat 
of scolding a child or calling it naughty 
when It destroys a valued aiticU'— -a glass 
vase, a favourite flower, etc Education 
of a child m early years should be purely 
disciplmary without the introduction of 
any moral considerations Allowing free- 
dom to a child does not mean aUowmg it 
to do whatever it likes. Natiure does not 
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allow us to do what we hice with impumly 
— she teaches irs that if we put our hand 
1' fire it is burnt, if we eat poison we 
are mode ill, etc When we offexid 
aga^^ist a la\/ of nature she says to us, 
" fool, don’t do that again,’ she never 
says “ naughty, why cl.d you do that * ” 
On the same pimciple a child may learn 
manners, habits, discipline, self-control, 
anything j^'ou ^^nsii to teach u, provided 
you are careful to show it that there are 
certam things v'hich it must not do \.ith- 
oa^ itnphnng tnat it is a naugnty or 
. 4ched child for wanting to do them 
Lane is pnmanly an educationalist, his 
object in life being to snow that delm- 
qu- ncy ond disease are botn occasioned oy 
detective education in early years, and his 
expenment at the Little Commonwealth 
was uiidcT-taken with this object It 
failed, becaasc tne community w hich does 
not understand the evil of moial co- 
ercion cannot appieciate the \ alue of 
moral freedom The Little Common- 
w'calth was not a free Commumtj' — there 
can be no such thing as a free commumty 
It had the same compulsions and restne- 
tions as life itself, but they were economic 
compulsions and social restrictions It 
was free only from moral compulsion, and 
a community which does not understand 
nioial freedom was not prepared to 
tolerate such an experiment He has, 
therefore, taken up other work, with the 
object of teaching his generation to 
realise the consequences of moral com- 
pulsion in the hope tliat they wall, one 
day, come to understand the value of 
moial freedom His ongmal work can 
then be lesumcd with a better chance of 
empl5ang thereby our hospitals, pnsons 
and lunatic asylums 
You are quite right to say " I can’t 
understand ” How can anyone be ex- 
pected to understand that the inmates of 
hospitals, pnsons and lunatic asylums, are 
aU suHenng from preasely the same 
cause, namely, the perversion of their 
moral sense before they were seven years 
old by those who loved them most, and 
were most anxious for their moral welfare 
The suggestion is palpably absurd, para- 
doxical, and mad Nobody understands 


it, nobody believes it, and because nobody 
could understand it, it was useless to tiy 
and establish a Little Commonwealth 
I believed m tiie Little Commonwealth 
I thought I understoou the pnnciples 
underlying it, but I see now that I did not 
I had, perhaps, more failJi m Lane than 
the rest of the Committee, but not more 
understanding Lane lelt that such an 
mstitution could not oe earned on with 
success until it was undeiSk-ood , so he 
decided to take minates from hospital 
prison, and asylum, and by restoring each 
to normal pnysical, mental, and moral 
Health oy the same process to convmce 
them of the origin oi their complaints 
Th?l is whal he is doing now, and has 
been doing for the last three yeais He 
could no\v produce as witnesses persons 
who were incurably sick, incurably de- 
praved or incurably insane and are now 
after recemng the same tieatment com- 
pletely sound But in most cases his cured 
patients are only ” cases,” they are like the 
sick, the maimed and the blind whom 
Christ cured Their cure has no more 
extended the bounds of human knowledge 
than did the miracles of Chnst Not until, 
by demonstratmg the possibility of cure, 
he can convince the world of the possi- 
bihty of prevention wall there be any gam 
Therefore he is not concerned to devote 
his life to ” psychic surgery,” to cunng the 
incurable and working miracles, and he is 
not mterested m disease like a doctor 
What he wants to do is to get bodies hke 
the teachmg profession, the medical pro- 
fession, the Church — those organisations 
which create the opimon of each genera- 
tion — ^to accept his teaching and to teach 
it to others, not m curative, but m pre- 
ventive work For this purpose his 
" cures ” are nothmg more than illustra- 
tions — to be contmued only so long as they 
may be required to convmce the sceptical 
Now let me try and explain what the 
process is which he employs m all cases 
Before we can understand his diagnosis of 
the abnormahty of the person who con- 
sults him we must try and understand 
what IS his conception of a normal person 
This is perhaps the most difficult part of 
the whole process, because I doubt if the 
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normal man as he conceives him c\ists 
an3?where The normal man is one whose 
raaal instincts are so perfectly harmomscd 
to his earthly environment that thcio is no 
conflict between them , one in whom God 
and self are so completely identified that 
the service of either is the service of the 
other , and whose every faculty is em- 
ployed in the pursuit of happiness but who 
IS incapable of feeling happiness at the 
expense of another, the law of whose being 
therefore is love, because Ihrougli cvcicise 
of the creative power of love the highesi 
happiness is to be found 

The natuial comment on this ^\ouId be 
what 5f0u have described is not a normal 
person, but an ideal one, and natuially 
you do not know of such a person because 
m our imperfect woild we do not meet 
perfection ” Lane would answer “ No, 
this is not an ideal we are all striving to 
reach and fall short of, it is a normal con- 
dition we should all attam to with ease 
if we weie allowed to give free play to our 
own nature , it is a normal condition which 
every human being is forcibly prevented 
from reaching by the very ide^ists who 
m then ignorance thmk they know better 
than Nature " 

Such being the normal, the fact of 
abnormality is easily apparent, and once 
accept the fact that all abnormality with- 
out exception is fundamentally due to the 
same cause and may be cured by the same 
process the problem of diagnosis is a 
simple mattei Some people aie phys- 
ically strong and healthy but do not make 
the best of their faculties oi their social 
relationships , others like “ x and y ” aie 
normally well but suffer fiom occasional 
unaccountable fits of dcpicssion and nimor 
ailments , others are often tiicd without a 
cause and have a chronic tendency to 
neuralgia or some other complamt , othcis 
have bad headaches or digestive tioublcs , 
others as a result of nerve slram or over- 
work are partially or completely incapaci- 
tated by a disease of the heart or brain . 
others suffer from chronic asthma or are 
crippled by arthntis, or are incurably 
deh^cate and life long mvalids Others are 
drunkards, prostitutes, thieves, mur- 
derers, imbeciles or insane It matters not 


if you have a twitching of the eye-ha oi a 
dismclmation to work, or if yoti iiav'e 
cancer in the body or paralysis oi the 
insane. Lane would knocv \/hen yoa fust 
sit down in his chair both \/LaL *s the 
matter with you and how you \/ill be 
cured — and this is not because ho is a 
magician, a w'lzard oi a genius w^iJ' succt- 
natuial powers, but because Le hes prove a 
by experience that every depariUdO fiom 
the noimal in a human biding mu.y be 
traced ultimately to a wolation of liu 
same law which is no less a nn.<.uial lev^ 
because it is the’ la a’’ of God il tiic a t v( 
disease is caused by an u^coiiscioiis desne 
foi that particulai incapacity it 's only 
necessary for that uncoiiscious \Vioh to be 
ill to become conscious foi it to disanpoar, 
and wuth the wish the ilinc ss also 1 hus 
with every patient the following tonv(rs»t- 
tion might take place 

Lake As soon as you can tell me %vli> you u nit 
to have a headache oi lUcumatisni, or tubci- 
culosis or paralysis, why you want to 1m 
drunkard, a prostitute, a thu f, i niuiihiei, 
a suicide, a lunatic, you will cease to h.ive oi 
be any o± these tliinj^s 

Patient I do not want to be what 1 am, and 
it IS for that reason that I liave eoiiu to you 

Lane No, you don’t want it eonsi lously, but 
you do want it unconsciously 

Patient How do I know anytlnm' ilioiit in 
unconscious wish, if indeed then bt •in ii i 
thing Ihc fact that it is uueoii .enni > inu 1 
mean that 1 know notiimi’ about it 

Lane No, at piesi nt you tlo not < vi ti Know 
that yon h ivc any uni unsrioiis wish 1 vi*iy- 
tliiiig which IS in.uet i<tabk to your < ions 
mind IS suppress! d into the uiuousuoui, iinl 
IS mieonseious Ihi uise it is in.Kdptibli 
Nevertheless you will be able to t» 11 nn bt f<<n 
we have done, both what is m your luuoii 
seioub and why it is tlu ii‘ 

Patilni How so, if I know iiuthing aliout it ^ 
I wish 1 did 

Lane Bceause tvtry night of your lift yoiii 
iiiuonseiou> mind is telling its story in tlu 
form oi dreams, ind if you will tell nu yoiu 
dreams. I can lielp you to intt rjiit t tlu m 

Patient You are mistaken 1 nevti elream 
I have not dicamt fui years, or I do dnara 
some times but I don’t often remember my 
dreams, and when 1 do tliey are both tnviai 
and meamngless 

Lake If you have never dreamt before, it is 
because the ideas m the storehouse of your sup- 
pressed unconscious mmd sure so unacceptable 
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to yo^T coPbCious mina you \\ill not 

ad iHit them even m s>±T»bolic Toni? Xov that 
\\c iia\e began uie process of 'oo' wg in^o t lat 
seaVd rccept'^cle, vou \/iil be^ i to artc'i'*, 
but 3 0Ux dreams wib dc ol^ira^s u .ucOil 
otn< r\/ise you would not ^ ^^xDCx tucii 
Ttiey aie pLi-iab^s ox carfcoor& 

I do noL of coiiTse meaii to =cy liiese 
cs.act \ Olds c_e ever Ubcd c taei. b^' La-^e, 
or b5 tLose ua^o consult jra*, out. tins la 
* lOiC Oi less tne subsianot-* o' La\ts 

plac^ in nrSu fc.\ interviews I h..\e 
ouL iL 111 t’''is form. Decause I v/ert jcu to 
araerstu,rvl tne pd*t that dream ai-olvsis 
plajs m the treatment Yon iu ve oiten 
oceii puzz,Ld by this, I l 1 ah, and j.n o^e 
of your icrtcia dcscitbiig A\ >irst talk 
’vitn Lane j^ou wrote diat he hoped to be 
able to make iicr dream, br l on could not 
see ttie advantage of that, as you drearat 
frequently and wished ibc-^ 3 ou did not, 
as your (Leams were genera'i} distuibing 
and haunting Now the value 01 diuains 
to the o-dinary perso’^ is nil, but their 
value to a peison vv^ho has oeen ot is being 
enal3sed is great, as lhe3' leveal vhat is 
othc^Hist liidden 

Xf 3 ou hav e followed me so far, you will 
bo able to understand now the point of a 
dieain — what it sigmfies, and how the 
telling of it can be a help towards curing 
an illness It woiks like this 

W'hcn m early infancy, the first conflict 
takes place (as I have desciibud above) 
bctvicen " Motlier ” and “ Mothei Nature ” 
the impulse of the child is to resent the 
mleilcience with its will and to say 
“ naughty Mummy, naughty Nanny, 
naughty God ” when the authority of 
either of these is invoked for the purpose 
of thwaiting its desires When, however, 
a new authority comes to be accepted 
with implicit faith, then “ Mother Nature ” 
has to be suppressed, and at its promptings 
the child begins to say to itself " naughty 
baby ” This process may be giadual and 
undramatic, or it may be sudden and 
associated with some dramatic incident, 
but It contmucs through hfe and every 
impulse of “ Mother Nature ” which is 
macceptable to the trained ethical con- 
scious mind of the individual is suppressed 
into the unconsaous — ^and because the 
conscious and unconscious are pulhng 


agamsc each othei, instead of pulling 
together, theie is loss of energy, fatigue, 
mental depression 01 pUysical disease 
Eve^y til earn is nothing more nor less than 
the drairatisation of the v/hole unconscious 
mind in cartooii or parable form The 
substance, tixC the characters, the 

localitv, the sto-3 of the dream may vary 
infiiiitelvy bur tne moaning is always the 
same E' (_r ^ d-eam is the same dream 
and deals only with the personality of the 
dreamer We dream only of ourselv'^es, 
and ail the persons familiar or unfamiliar 
wno come mio oji dreams arc mciely the 
person ,.hcation of difterent parts of oui 
ovn scivi': Tnerefore, to the analyst 
who wishes to disco /er the contents of the 
uncoiiscious mind, dreams are one of the 
best and easiest means of access to it 
which can be afforded to him 

Now I must cry and explain how the 
interpretation of dreams can cure illness 
First, you must rcmembei that accordmg 
to the tftcory which I am trymg to 
expound, the illness is caused by a conflict 
between the conscious and unconscious 
mmd of the ill person A cure can be 
effected only by the removal of the conflict 
and the establishment of a synthesis or 
harmony in place of it This can be done 
by changing either the conscious or the 
unconscious attitude The dream only 
reveals the existence and nature of the 
conflict It does nothing to remove it 
A person is sick and does not know how 
to get well — he comes to consult Lane as 
to the remedy Lane is able to say 
without asking a smgle question, “You 
are sick because there is a conflict between 
your conscious and your unconscious mind, 
and because your unconscious wish is so 
unacceptable to your conscious mmd you 
have made yourself ill m order to prevent 
yourself from fulfilling that unconscious 
wish ” The patient replies “ I do not 
understand m the least what you are 
talkmg about I don’t believe a word you 
say I am ill because I have a defective 
organ — a definite physical mfirmity which 
has nothing to do with my mental attitude 
— I know why I am lU, there is no mystery 
about that, the pomt is that mstead of 
wantmg to be ill as you suggest, I want 
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very much to be well and I come to you 
to ask if you can cure me as I hear you 
have cured others ” 

Lane “ You can cure ^.cmself and 
I can show you how to do it, though I can- 
not cure you myself There are three 
stages First, you must realise for 5'oursclf 
from youi own dreams that you have an 
unconscious mind, and that it is very much 
disapproved of by your conscious mind 
This is a simple intellectual piocess which 
will come to you gradually as you discover 
that every dream you ha\e tells the same 
story in a difl ei ent f oi m 1 1 \v ill entertain 
you and will finally convince you, but it 
won't matciially affect 3'our complaint 
Second — j ou will confess to conscious 
motives, desires, impulses, sentiments oi 
habits of which you disapprove but 
cannot wholly suppress Tins will be 
a painful process evolving much emotional 
effort which will bnng you relief and 
temporary impiovement 

Third — you will come to understand, and 
not mciely understand but feci emotionally 
that your unconscious has no cause to fear 
the disappioval of your conscious, that it 
has, in fact, every cause to earn the 
approval, admiration and co-opera t on of 
your conscious Complete synthesis and 
harmony will then take the place of the 
conflict which is now i aging — the two 
pails of yourself which are now violently 
antagonistic and hating each other wiU 
30m forces and become complete allies in 
every thought and action Not only wall 
your illness then completely disappear, but 
it will never come back and you will have 
greatly increased energy and force for your 
daily life and woik ” 

So far I have taken only imaginary and 
hypothetical cases Let me take a spc< lal 
case because it is that which T want you 
to understand and help A has an 
organic disease — valvular disease of the 
heart, a partly paralysed nght arm — and 
because of this heart trouble slic* has 
breathlessness and difficulty of speech 
which IS greatly increased by any excite- 
ment. W c know what is the matter with 
her "We know the immediate cause of her 
present condition You and all “ sensible 
people ” know that this is no imaginary 


complaint — no mere li^btena — and are 
naturally disposed to question rather iju- 
patiently how this “ silly dicari busint ss ” 
can possibly do her anj good Nowr T 
have written all tli s do'^n because ! vvant 
you to understand that the piocess is iiot 
mysteiious o~ spooky or supcrnatiual , iL 
has nothing to do with hypnoasm or 
suggestion or faith healing — ^it is ab'-o- 
Intely and completely laiional, logical 
and scientific A.bovc all, iL is not only not 
opposed to your own deep icligious (.or- 
victions, but it IS the most coinpl'dc 
vindication and exposition of tin. t( u hings 
of Christ, It docs not dijKnJ i pon mv 
cxccptionil powers m Ihc ]n.»soc ol Lane 
— ^it w'orks, if it dots work at all, .ibsoluU ^y 
automatically and uncriu'gly in c aclly 
the same way for evcrvbody Hit only 
unccitainty is the element of limr, anti 
that IS where you can do a git at deal to 
help or hinder by undcrstaiitlin,, <>i uol 
understanding I have wiittfu at nppal- 
ing length and have npeated llun'’s many 
limes over, because I am founling upon 
the effect of lepitilion to malo you 
familiar with the piocess I w.mt yon lo 
be able to say when yon ban n ad this 
thiough several times I dt) nol 

really iindei stand bccaust I do not 1 ti(»w 
any better than before why flust lliiii''s 
should be, but I do ai It ast initially 
understand what the process i-., wlial is 
the part which dreams plaj’ in i< end wli.it 
is the ultimate object " 

Let mo follow the special < .isi out as f.u 
as I know it up to the ]>n,s<iil A go( s 
lo Lane and tells him that slu‘ doi > not 
dream He ri'plies as I have ik'snilnd 
above that she will do so, and sin «lot s 
Her first dream was a most <le.u, sinijile 
and concentrated present.ition m syniholu 
form of the problem whi< h I h.ivi d('- 
sciibed She is sitting on a sofa talking to 
a cleigyman — theie comes a kno< k at the 
door, someone else asking to be admitted, 
the clergyman lakes flight and disapfieais , 
there then enters an ngly man covercci 
with earth and tnes to take off her 
clothes She wakes up in a flight This 
IS, no doubt, unintelligible lo you as 
it was to her, yet to me it seems so clear 
that I could not if I tned imagine any 
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symbolism more e^actl} tne 

situation in \>bicli evetyore appiojcnes 
anal5-sis 1 She iS mdccTS , that means 
that the dT-cam has to do v'.tn ..cr inn..i 
life — not i'er vocationox or oiUiSi^c in- 
terests 2 Sne IS or c. sofa n cornc-sa- 
tion with e clergtna?n "dbe C'0x5,Mfiaa 
is a veiv OD\iOns s3*^bolis*^ ol ’ 'lat I 
have aesCiioed as 'Ilolh-r Law ’ — ihat 
iS lO sav, comer.^ 4 .orai mo.aLi.3, lea' il 
'^■^st iro ^ riotl’c. nais'^, go.erri.ss, avd 
later n pheld at rCi gioa, soci^ v.y, pr dLc 
opiriion -le mghi iia\e Ooen a coetoi cr 
a policeman, Oi a scrool ■’aSi.i.i out a 
clergj^man is the ..“lost ob\iors and the 
most CO iipiOt.- pt rvjOi *ai,nl*on ot l 1 .s 
authoiily, because he repicse^is -Jigian 
as well as pnP'ic opinion SLc ratm^, 
accepted the anthenty oi the ‘ alother 
LavV ” (the cleigyinar>, is emte comfoit- 
able aid happ3’' \*tn imm anl_ tne hnoek 
at the dooi lecalls ‘ Mother Natme,” with 
whom the clcrg5'ma'i is not c i speaking 
teims, Dot she is on a sofa — Jiat is, ?n 
invalid — an absolutely perfect repiesen- 
tation of her piesent conditio’^ 3 Then 
comes the kiiock at the door and the 
cleig>man takes fright, natuiall-^ be- 
cause “ Mother Law ” and “ Mother 
Nature ” cannot meet The dooi is 
the door of analysis thiough which 
“ Mother Nature ” gains admittance , but 
because she has accepted the teaching of 
the clergyman, “ Mothei Nature ” (that 
IS her own personahty at birth, her 
untutoied conscience with all its lace 
instincts and impulses) is represented as a 
hideous and terrible enemy " covered 
witli earth,” to contrast the place he 
comes from wnth the Heaven of the cleigy- 
man 4 The hrst thing he does is to 
say “ Stnp off those clothes ” Clothes in 
dreams symbolise a quiet thought or 
protection This is, of course, what 
“ Mother Nature ” wants her to do — 
divest hciself of all the teachings of the 
elergjnnan, the " clothes ” with which 
she has covered up her naked soul to 
protect it from the criticisms of the woild 
If she could have stood up in her dream 
and, having divested herself of all her 
clothes, turned to the ugly man, and said 
” See now, I am fair , embrace me,” she 


would na-' c woLcn up cu'^cd, Pec? that 
woi-lci 1.1 v-c Pipan.1 reconc Jiatio ■* lath ner 
cusapp ovaci a li suppressed unconscious , 
bu^ was rou possible, for the clergy- 
man 1. o^id be shocked Stic iS ?f-jid of 
'he Tc 1, she s atrcid o! the naked- 

ness wich 11 cream sjmbo-ism means 
Lu-d, ^ ■>a tlmrefo'c she wakes up m s 

Ssnit. u- ic''" 

yo.v inter pic.at m of the d’ cam will 
do ncr no good It , *ii -■’ereh be an 
rmusm^ inliiicc.^ el game — slago 1 i.hich 
I 1 m '\«.ci’bea abo\ e. Sne wdl liei e to 
diecm manv more arcauis m \»’'hich that 
seme c e g*, nan and eaith men •'voll re- 
ajjpear ii coualloss disgms-s before she 
C' L-i ’eJlises nc'fseif wha«. II1C3 represent 
The ne .l tning t lat wiU nappen wall be an 
admss-'on that in spite of her life-long 
ekorts to keep this ea^th man shut out 
benxnd the door, ne ivill at tunes mtrude 
and that li 3 intrusions are most un- 
welcome — that will be a difficult and 
unhappy time Finally she will come to 
know that this earth man is m reality the 
Divine part of her own soul — an 4 ngel 
of God not to be hated and despised and 
1 €pt outside the door, but to be welcomed 
and encouraged He will then be intro- 
duced to the clergjmian, the two will be 
reconciled and embrace and she wiU be 
cured 

So far I have evplamed Lane's theory 
of the or gin and cause of most physic^ 
and mental disabilities — namely the con- 
flict between the instinctive nature of the 
individual, evolved through centuries of 
development of his race, and the moral 
standards imposed by his environment 
and accepted by his conscious ethical 
mind I have also tned to show how the 
Freudian technique of dream analysis may 
serve to reveal the existence of suppressed 
unconscious desires I must now try and 
explain the way m which Lane uses the 
information obtained from dream analysis 
to remove the conflict and cure the ail- 
ment 

In the above imagmary conversation, I 
have suggested that there are three pro- 
cesses to be gone through The first is 
merely a process of mterpretation A 
dream is described, associations with its 
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incidents are then taken, and the dream 
and its associations together form the 
basis of the mterpretation The analyst 
explains the symbolism of tne dieam and 
points out the nature of the conflict be- 
tween the conscious and the unconscious, 
which the dream has revealed The pa- 
tient at hist is perhaps not convinced, but 
his intellectual mterest in the interpreta- 
tion is aroused After many dreams have 
been analysed and the same conflict is 
revealed m a number of different images, 
the patient begins to accept the inter- 
pretation He then becomes aware of 
many impulses, habits, desires, which he 
is ashamed of and does not care to leveal 
The second stage in the pioce'^s is Ihen 
reached and I have desenbed it as a pain- 
ful one It consists eithci in an effoi t on 
the part of the patient to hide from the 
analyst these objectionable facts which 
he does not want to reveal, or in a con- 
fession of them which causes much 
emotional discomfort to make 1 his is the 
stage in which the personality and methods 
of the analyst are of supreme importance, 
and Lane’s mexhaustible patience and 
infinite S 3 nnpathy are onlv made possible 
by the sincerity of his belief in the cei- 
tainty of his methods I have already said 
that he believes that we all have the health 
which we desire, and I have tried to ex- 
plain what he means by that This 
belief cxplams his methods in these first 
two stages of his treatmenx He also 
believes with equal sincerity that you f an 
cure whatever you can love, and this 
belief determines his methods m the last 
stage which I must now tr}' and explain 
Up to this point the anal} sis has only 
served to reveal to the patient the < x- 
istcnce of his unconscious mind and the 
nature of the conflict which exists betweisi 
it and his conscious mmd 1 he cure, 
however, is not complete until synthesis 
and harmony take the pla<c of this con- 
flict, and the two sides of the patient’s 
nature are completely reconciled It is 
m the process by which this is accomplishod 
that Lane’s psychology and methods seem 
to me to differ from those of the Freudian 
psycho-analysts As I have shown, the 
eiarher stages of analysis are m the 


nature of a rehearsal ot the Day of Judg- 
ment — a confession on a giuncl s<"cl< 
Every action, motive, habit, mpulsi , / i 

sentiment is brought to liaht end ' - 

amined, every comer not mc'ol’v ol T' 
conscious, but of the unconscious mine', . 
ransacked and exposed to tin ftifl 
day Tbf whole story ot the inu i s 
life is unfolded, the whole of Ins ( h c t - 
is revealed Dunmr this oenod of . l \ i u - 
tion, a process goes on, wnuii is t‘i < irt 
reversal of what has taken plur dn r'-, 
the hfctiirc of the patu at uu to {i''s 
moment The same psvclue disco o'o. ' 
which hrs led to tii( -.L'ppriS‘'i n oi i j - 
pulses and emotions into I'-t' u.iio i‘'Cio i , 
under th< influence of c toi nel au'ho’i' ’ , 

IS now expcriencrd m digaiug th( m O'U 
and brmging them back into c oust ’ons s ^ 
undei the influence of tlx anal' .1 ' h* 

analyst becomes the clianipion oi nil lo* *■( 
disapproved-of and supprewd qua hies, 
and coaxes them back into favoui , bui 
in doing this he becomes the aiilagoiu->1 
of the conventional moi ility wlm h h e 
led to their suppression and appe ai-i to fix 
educated conscious mind oi the jut uni 
to be a rovolutionaiy and unnna.d in 
fluence The conflict for a tiiiK*, tlx i< foo , 
IS inteimficd At hi'-t the iokoumious 
fights bird to maintain its ooLeniitv uutl 
lesists the attempts of the aual\ -.I lo dr tw 
it out The subtcifugt it u soils lo m 
ingenious and veiy ofh n lix* ii.Munl 
d(‘v<*lops new phvsical ailments whxh 
send him back to tlu cloiloi, t<i < tape 
from the an.ilysl If tin . tiisi , i aicce ^ 
fully oyciioiiH aud the auil^si, i', t- 
scitic'd in, it IS the tuiii of the con t loii- 
imiitl to Ictl itself alt.ukt'il lud it t'x n 
adopts a cl< fcMisive ailitncle 11 tlx* 
qualities that have been snppu"' ,( d in* 
arcoiding to the analyst K'ally .xhmi ihh , 
then the teaching winch lias led to tlxu 
suppression must he wiong .uul llx* whole 
moial stand.ird of the patient ii shaken 
to Its fomicLition Ik* tlx'ii tra-s to pei- 
suatlc himst If that all that he* has hithertct 
believed right is really wrong anti all that 
he has believed wrong is nghl 1 his is a 
new difficulty and more psychic discom- 
fort IS produced. Complete synthesis only 
takes place when the patient's knowledge 
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IS sufficiently complete to dispel all dis- 
approval and the condition wh’ch I ha^^e 
descnbed as normal is i cached Love 
then becomes the only law of h.s bems; 

In all this process the ana^st is re- 
garded as a ]udge First, it is assumed 
that he mast diseppros'e of all tie 
patient’s bared impulses, which he has 
been taaght to regeid as the promptings 
of the Dc'Ui, and. the confession is made 
with shame, bui ui the hope that \*hat 
IS revealed may be forgi'.en Then, ivith 
infinite relief and wonder the pati^>^t dis- 
coveis that what he has b-^en concealing 
all these \ cats is buried ireasiue, that the 
nature he has suppressed is not a carnal 
one which has obstructed his poor 
striving aftei soiritual perfcctioi, but a 
divine one vffi.cn no haraan inflaences 
have succeeded in destroying , the impulses 
he has confessed wiffi sname are not the 
piomptmgs of the Devil, but the \oicc of 
God himself It is because Lane is able 
to believe this himself, and to make his 
pat.cnt believe it in time, that his tieat- 
ment, if pel severed in to the end, results 
in a cnie — in the substitution, that is, of 
harmony for conflict That is what he 
means when he says, “You can cure 
whatever y^ou are able to love ” Love 
in this connection does not mean pity or 
affection, but admiration, appioval, 
veneration 

It matters not if the ailment is physical 
01 moral, the ticatmenl is the same, and 
it differs from the treatment of the 
doctor in the one case oi the moralist in 
the other Drunkenness, prostitution, 
sexual lusts, cruelty, avaiice, deceit — 
these are not only called sms and crimes 
by the community in winch we live, but 
are recognised as such by the individual 
who commits them The drunkaid does 
not consider himself a better man than 
the sober, the prostitute does not profess 
greater virtue than the chaste woman — 
^th know that they are “ bad lots,” but 
continue in their evil ways, either because 
their will IS too weak to overcome tempta- 
tion and habit, or because they deliberately 
prefer the pleasure they derive from the 
indulgence of their vices to the approval 
of their more respectable neighbours In 


^05 

Doth cases, there iS a aefluite desire for an 
indulgence \/hich is both en]oyed and 
disapproved of The moralist seeks to 
care these vices oy strengthening the 
forces of disaoproval He does one of 
tvKO things Ho acts as a stimulant to 
one O'* OL-icr of t ie two sides of the 
deLnqaent's .lature, .^ich are m con- 
flict But he never reconciles them He 
ei’-her ma’'eb the sinner better or worse 
It he makes 'U-n bettei, t * , lefomis him 
or cures t'l’n ol iiis bad .nbit it is by 
strengthernag his .vill and gitnng him a 
motive slrorg enoagh to si pnress it , out 
as ti'C conflict •'srriCii caused tne bad habit 
has not been removed, the cure will always 
be accompanied by’^ loss of efficiency m 
other direction — there ■«vill be a 
price to piy for the cure Lane adopts 
another method He deliberately en- 
coarages the enjoyment and not the dis- 
approval “You arc right,” he says, 
" to pursue happmess m your own way, 
but are you sure that the viay you have 
adopted is banging you the gieatest 
happiness^ Don’t disapprove of yourself 
for seeking happiness, but see whether you 
cinnot get more in another way Youi 
sui IS the protest of your primitive in- 
stinctive nature against the conventional 
morality which has told you that duty, 
and not happiness, should be the object of 
vour desires The desire for happiness 
is really the search for God and not the 
temptation of the Devil The authorities 
who have taught you to suppress this 
desire have obstructed your search for 
God, and it is because that desire is really 
a spiritual cravmg that it has refused to 
be suppressed , but, as it has been demed 
an outlet and cannot reach to God, it 
spends itself m a determination to punish 
your educated, civilised, moral self, which 
has thwarted its purpose Your sin is m 
fact the effort of your soul to pumsh your 
body for having imprisoned it Once 
understand this, and reverence will take 
the place of disapproval Your primitive 
instinctive nature and your civihsed moral 
nature will both realise how they have 
been mistaken , instead of fighting each 
other they will join forces, and united and 
strengthened will proceed on their journey 
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God- wards Tuer, ool only will you no 
longer desire to be drunk or immoral, but 
you wiU have a sympathy with these 
weaknesses in otheis and an increased 
potentiality in helping them ” 

Precisely the same method is applied 
to physical ailments The doctor sees 
only the external symptoms — the opera- 
tion of the baCillus, the poisoned organism, 
the mflamed tissue, the fe\ or in the blood , 
and he applies the best physical remedy 
which his skill and knowledge can suggest 
He knows nothing of the psychological 
motive for the disease, and has not yet 
learnt to look for it 

Lane would say, “ Youi gout, rheu- 
matism, cancel , pupu-^, headache, in- 
digestion, tiicancss — whatever the com- 
plaint may be — is, as m the case of the 
moial delinquency, a definite but un- 
conscious desire to pumsh your body'^ 
When you can discover why you wish 
to disable that part of your body which 
IS affected, you will lealise that the wish is 
a protest of the soul o gainst the body, 
which has misunderstood and tnslaved it, 
and IS therefore a thing to be reverenced — 
loved This understanding will remove 


the aisapproval, tnc desire for *- 

ment, and your disease will varish, 
if your body has been seriously impaired, 
Nature may take a long time lo ' ii ii e 
damage and may even be um'blc to do ' i 
complettlv ” 

This explanation nas gro'i/i.i to a 1' '• 
length than 1 coalfl \visb, but th l is 
because I have had to write m ' i' 
and have bad no t-i •'e to eom’i ase o’ 
revise what I hu' ^ ” tlca E\Cii ‘•o, i 
have but touthtd the rim^e of the suia^ v ^ 
and the explanation 's f^r fiom <o I-" 

I hope, howfvfr, taat it m giM u 
some idea of th<^ kiUd of way in tl leh has 
psy'chological treatment woiLs, lad f 
part that dieam analysi-, psiy-. lu t 
There is nothing really new ab< Ui it, <is 1 
is only the leaching of Chiist apph* <.1 
hterally and thoroughly with tin lulp f). 
Freud’s technique and ficod from ttu 
limitations and modifications winch haxi 
been imposed upon it by a moralby 
which is older than Chnstumilv, .md 
which Christ himself was unabk to di'stroy 
It is, indeed, the fulfilment I'f tin I.ivy, 
which, for 2,000 years, mankind has tiutl, 
but failed, to accomplish 


Expose de la Doctrine Naturiste Professee 
par la Socidte Naturiste Fran^-aise 

Par Dr. Paul Carton 


L E naturisme est une doc tune syn- 
thetique, i la lois scicntiliquc 
et philosopliiqut , epu pieconise 
I’obc’issanec piimoidialc aux 
lois do la natuK', cn tant qu’elle 
reprtsente I'ceuvre d'lmc Jfineigie SnpiCam , 
Cicatrice ct Oidonnatncc* Univc'iselle 
Tons les cnscignemc nts humains doiveni 
possddcr une base religieusc, impliquant 
une foi dans 1 ’existence et la dnettion 
d'unc Force Spintuelk* Univeiselle, qui 
unififi tout en elle et ^ laquelle nous 
devons culte, ob^issance et amour, en 
mtoie temps que nous devons lespect, 
aide et affection k son auvre tr^^e les 
hommes et la nature entidre 


L'elic Jmniain csl uin image rulmte 
de I’Aitivitc' Cuv'tiue lJ'iiv»‘is« lit* li «st 
a la has rspiit, lone vilak* *1 iiiatiiu, 
gioujxs dans uiK iiinti' individm Ih Scs 
loiccs de vii ti dt gueason send iriuts 
EU( s sc mamfcsleiit A I'.ipjrw 1 dt s t'm igies 
volontaius <t cUs excitations cxtcmii ts 
au moycn dt roigaiasme matem 1 Itlles 
scat l(s gaidienncs do la stantuie 
coiportllo et sc font mcduatiicts, cu cas 
de lesion on dt‘ dcstquilibrt Alois, olios 
s'emploient, sous forme do symptomos mor- 
bidcs, k r^agir pour punfior et r^t'qmhbrer 
le corps C’cst par Icur entremis* obhga- 
toire qu'agissent moyens de traitement 
et que s'op^rent les gudnsons 
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La. lie cst souixuse a dcs lois 

d’onguivi, d’evolalion, de progres ct de 
but, d'oidit materiel et imnicrciicl, c’csc- 
a-diic natuicl et divin que, scale, 
s-vuitheliqi e q .\ car^iee dts sciences, dcs 
PiUlosophiCb c., des -clig.iOns pa* .v ^ ao 
mclurc a pa” ct de de -'•oT^.re- a\cc 
cc^til t'ae 

L mcc.ci''^ natariste es^ londce Sa* 
ecs io*s LjSbi, eTuc!.ie-*.-ci!e 1”' oict'ic en 
(...n'lit roripic do bes ongiics Ue sa 
consli cation, de sen cut: ai et doa u ns 
et? oicS qt i lo "L’lent a bcs 1 iLean n? cO’ e^s 
Eile enscigne q^e ics lusons p.ia’ lo-cs da 
bonheui, dc la sanle et dc u gueriso i 
sont d'ordic gdnerai et cJe%e, ct qu’eUcs 
resident, avc.*'’ tout, dans cies faits 
d’obeissance oa do dcsobeissancc ct x 
lois diixiics et i-atUieUes qm regie it 
I’actiVite Oiolog‘'qUa ct mentoie dc 1 Ctre 
h am am 

C'ebi. dire qcc la sante est ure conqufite 
qai s’rcquie^t ct sc mente par un efiort 
constant de i-iaiLisc des passions ct de 
porfocaonnerreat de soi-memc 

Los pimcipalcs souices de sonte sont 
raliincntalion simple, sobro, pure, paj- 
sanne, aussi peu caince qu’il cst possible, 
comprenant une part d’almieiits crus , 
I’exeicice naturel bicn regie , le bon 
fonclionnemcnt dcs emoncloires , les 
adaptations Vitales logiques et progrcssit es 
ct la bonne direction mentalc 

Les maladies icsultent invanablement 
de fautes commises contre ces lois de i le 
same EUcs se declarent comnie des 
echdances d'erreurs accumulees et k titre 
de sanctions qui avcitissent Elies sont 
dcs cnscs punficatnccs qui dlimment les 
poisons et obligent k un repit salu- 
taire 

La santd et la maladie sont condition- 
iiccs par I'etat Immoial qui ddpend lui- 
mdrae de la vie same ou m^same Aussi, 
its maladies sonl-cllcs, avant tout, d'oidie 
general, humoral, avant de se mamfester 
par une ddtermmation locale Les mi- 
crobes, en effet, ne vivent que de la 
detdnoration des terrams orgamques et 
les maladies mfectieuses se declarent bien 
plus par ddcheance des resistances spon- 
tan6cs que par containmation pure et 
simple 


Les immu'^.-tcs ’'dies sont les pi^s 
SL rs garems de pi asei v ation moroide, de 
gueiisun durrbZt et ce pregres huinain La 
scumiss*on au ^ *oiS dt t le same, mateii- 
olics et spi-it I* dies, paUi. sculc IfcS entretemr, 
cs rcnfcp er ct i.cs *cta ci* Les imnanites 
a*tif'Ciclics fstiu-' s -'L accins) nc donent 
tiorc pas etre considoices comme le 
Sammorn dc .a cLerc’pcutique, cai en 
dimmuorc ie non o.e ct giavite des 
nil *cQics ciguas, eZi^s * 2 lOr.t qae dctuui: er 
ics ec<’c net = ’av X oa’es qa: se men* cslf nt 
rio*s par cn acc*oisscxricnc ccs maicdics 
ci-roi*iQUc« 

La tlierapcuLq Jc returiste date d'Hip- 
puciccC, son fondaceur Ellc cst I’ait 
a'encitei, de nounii ct do conduiie les 
ircii' lO i*s selon les lois pin siologiques de 
I’espccc ct Oa temperement, en tenant 
compte dcs circc*nstances ext^neures du 
iromenl (onnde, seison, climat, etc ) 
Elle agit a\ent tout sur I'etat gendral 
Elle recherche d’abord la puiification et 
le reequilibre oiganic^ues ct obticnt par la 
mdme la guenson dcs affections locales 
Son plus puissant n 03 on d 'action cst le 
regime alimentane, minutieusemcnt deter- 
mine , puis Mcnpcnl les soins d'hygiene 
gcneiale rcglages de I'actnite ph3-sique, 
dcs exonerations toxiques, des adaptations 
\itales et de la condmle mentale Au 
couis dcs maladies, elle lespecte les 
S3mpt6mes qui sont I'oeuvre des defenses 
naturellcs et les aide dans leur of&ce 
prcseivateur et curatif Dans ce but, elle 
repiouve I'usage courant des pioduits 
pharmaceutiques et ne reconnait comme 
ph5 siologiques ct bienfaisants que les 
agents naturels de vie et de gudnson, 
foumis par les ahmenls, I'exercice, I'air, 
I'eau, le soleil, les mfiuences vitales et 
mentales, appliquds avec ryihme et clair- 
vo3”ance La reforme mdividuelle est son 
but occultc, parce qu'elle est la base du 
bonheur, de la sante et du piogife per- 
sonnels et coUectifs 

[The Editor has pleasure in announcing 
the publication tn next month’s Herald 
of an absorbing article by Dr Paul Carton — 
“ Midecine Blanche et Midectne Noire ” — 
which considerations of space made im- 
possible for him to insert in the present 
issue ] 
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Will versus Habit 

By Dr Frank Crane 

{By ktnd pci'}mss’on of the Editor of the " Pall Mall CarHte ” 


“We love nothing with &uch passionate pa^tn as a bad habit 
It IS a pleasure, of course, or we would not Leep it up , but it is a tormonS. 

To what good thing do we cling with that crazy desue we feel towrzd d»e wrong thing? 
What IS that fire-sweet, hateful yet precious quality that inheres in thinge icprchen3.bla? 
A man once ashed a woman, * How do you want me to love you ? * She answered , 
‘lake a bad habit* And that was demanding a great deal 

The bad habit is hke eczema of the soul You feel an irresistible dczirc to indulge m 
it, and when you mdulge in it you get nothmg but pam, just as the eczema on your 
wrist intolerably demands scratching, which only makes it worse 

In deahng with a bad habit the essential thing is to remember the oiJy psy chulogic 
law by which such things are curable, to wit — 

That the desires be changed by the will operating through the habit. 

This 18 the most valuable truth that any human soul can believe. 

By working m accordance with it we are saved ; by denying or ignoring it we are lost. 
It IS this law which makes it possible to acquire culture 

By it one can change his inward cravinip, and bnng himself to any desired condition 
of ch^acter. Without this law hfe would be hopeless , the mdividual would never progress ; 
diere would be no possible improvement, only mcreasing degradation 

In a bad habit the thing we want to eradicate is the desire that pushes us to,iard it If 
It IS dnnk, we want to get nd of the thirst , if it is the eatmg of swerimcats, we want to 
get rid of the hunger. 

The only way to proceed is first to set the will to watch, and whenever t!ic riaving comes 
on simply not to yield 

This may mean struggle, wretchedness, feverish misery, and perhaps di'.quali{it.ation 
for our work 

But we absolutely must persist. It is our only hope And we ran romfort onrseKes 
with the knowledge that our nature inevitably yields to our will m the end 

It IS not gomg to be an endless, life-long combat ; by and by nature gives in and a new 
set of desires anses in us which are in accord with the will 

This is utterly truo gospel. You may nsk your soul on it. Continue to not do a thing 
and in time the desire to do it vanishes. 

The only hope for scIf-improvement — m fact, the only hope for a life of decency, to 
say nothing of force and refinement — lies m keeping the will in the driver’s seat, the reins 
of the desires well m hand 

For there is another law in human nature which is the converse of the law above stated. 
It is : Ihat if one allows himself to be controlled by desire — that is, does only what he feels 
hke domg — the desires steadily grow coarser, the animal swallows up the spirit, and, in plain 
Enghsh, one rapidly goes to the dogs. 

This law also is as true and hard as gunmetal. 

Are you will-ruled or desire-ruled? Answer that question of questions to yourself, and 
feu will know not only whedier you are a good or a bad person (tot that’s about aU the 
difference), but whether also you are a strong or a weak penon* a force or a lamp, a growing 
or a rotten organism. 

But what if the will is gone, destroyed? Answer: That is a mere figure of speech* 
No men’s will was ever destroy^. He always has a piece left.** 


I 



The Germ Theory of Disease 

By K Baillie- Weaver ?nd Robert H Spurrier 

"Some day I ha%e a ton’bston*^ pai, over me saj. an nscr pt on ’pon it I wantonly 

one tliins[ recorded on it, and that o the e^ect that ‘ he laboured to dnert* b.s proiess on from 
the blundering ivmch ras resulted irom the oo’^fermanre of exper nents on the si b- ■> groups 

of animal 1 ft, m the hopr tb'’fc tliej 'vould sned light on t^e abcrranc ph^s’o^ogv of t^e 1 an a’ 
vroi’ps ’ Suen e nenments ncaer ii?\c succeeded and neve’" can, ard tiej •■a e as a case 
of Koch Pasewur and Lister not only 'indt.ed true prog-ess o it ■i'”*!. coierca t^ e proiess on i/itH 
ridicule *' 


N these words written to the Medical 
J Press and Cxrcvla/ but a few vveeks 
y before his deach in June, 1SS9, 
Professor Lawson Tait gave final 
expiession to the faith that tv as in 
him \\ ith regard to tnc evil effect produced 
by the piactice of experimentation on 
living animals upon tne pi ogress of the 
healing art and upon the reputation of 
the medical piofession It is well that 
this utterance, made bv one who was 
a distinguished member of that profession, 
should be lecalled fiom time to time and 
that an enquiry should be made as to how 
far the accumulated experience of the 
years mtervenmg betw'een the date of the 
Professor’s pronouncement and the present 
day have or have not justified it and 
brought conviction of the truth proclaimed 
almost a quarter of a century ago by one 
whose voice was then heaid among his 
brethren but as the voice of one crjmg 
in the wilderness It is perhaps specially 
appiopnate that it should be recalled and 
the enquiry made when, m celebrating 
the centenary of his birth, the press is 
full of laudation ol the woik of Louis 
Pasteur 

fhe mvcstigations puisucd by Pasteur, 
as everyone who is at all conveisant with 
the subject is awaie, were not pursued 
solely along the pathway of vivisectional 
research Those which absorbed his atten- 
tion and interest dunng the earlier years 
of his career were undertaken withm the 
realm of chemical crystallography, but the 
aspect of his work with which tlus article 
IS concerned is the aspect which called 
down upon it the condemnation of Professor 
Tmt, in which were mduded not only the 


xescarciies of Pasteur himself out those of 
Professor Robert Kocn and tne late Lord 
Lister It was out of the researches 
conducted wffniii the bodies of hvmg 
animals by this trmity of investigators 
that there came forth the triple issue of 
the geim theory of disease, the modem 
methods of medication based upon that 
theory in winch vaccines and sera are the 
pnncipal theiapeutic agents, and the 
antiseptic system of surgery 
In discussmg the germ theory of disease 
it IS of importance to remember that 
although the existence of micro-organisms 
was demonstrated microscopically as far 
back as the ycoi 1683, belief in bactena 
as the causal agents of disease is a behef 
of comparatively recent growth it n also 
of importance to remember that this 
theory of causation has been preceded by 
many others m the days that are past as 
doubtless it will be followed by others in 
the days that are yet to be Indeed it is 
only withm the last 50 j^ears that 
mankind has learned to regard the microbe 
as a menace to his health, yet within this 
period of time the doctnne has taken so 
deep a root that behef in the baleful 
effect of bactena is recogmsed as m itself 
an active agent m the causation of 
disease “ Wiong teaching about germs/' 
says Dr Bean, an osteopathic physician, 
“has instilled mto the minds of many 
a poisonous fear which is m itself a curse 
to good health,” and, if one needs orthodox 
confirmation, it is supphed by a ivnter in 
the Bniish Medical Journal who has been 
constramed to cry out that 

" the fear of the microbe now haunts the mtnds 
of many till it becomes an obsession ’’ 
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It IS to the labours of Pasteur, if not 
entirely then certainly to a very large 
extent, that tUe world owes this theory of 
disease causation Professor C J Martin, 
the Directoi of rne Lister Institute of 
Preventive Medicine, in the evidence he 
gave to the 1900 Royal Commission on 
Vivisection, explained that Pasteur’s ex- 
perience on the subiect of fermentation 
led him to the generahsation that mfectious 
diseases might be interpreted as particular 
fermentations due to specific micro- 
organisms, and this theory it is claimed 
he estabhshed as a result of his expen- 
mental researches To quote Professor 
Martin’s words 

By a senes of masterly experiments on animals 
he established the tiuth of his hypothesis m 
the c?se of anthrax, and c'^iickcn cholera and 
swmc erysipelas 

These results, he affirmed, may be regarded 
as the foundation of the whole modern 
study of contagious diseases, and their 
extension by Pasteur and his pupds and 
by bacteriologists and pathologists all over 
the civilised world has led to the discovery 
of the causation of most of the infectious 
diseases to which man is liable 

Now, despite Professor Martin’s affirma- 
tion, the question as to whether oi not this 
hypothesis has been established is still 
a matter of contioversy, masmuch as m 
its apphcation to human disease there is 
mcontiovertible evidence m existence to 
show that no single bacterium — to use 
a term which is genenc and includes 
microbes, micro-organisms and germs — 
which has been discovered has been known 
to fulfil all the conditions which bacterio- 
logical science has declared to be essential 
of fulfilment before it can be regaided as 
the proven cause of any given infection 
It must, however, be recognised that the 
theory upon its introduction found almost 
immediate acceptance as a workmg hypo- 
thesis, and that it has been gener^y 
accepted as correct by the medical 
profession But although it is true that 
the germ theory of disease has found 
general acceptance among the members 
of the medical profession, there have 
always been, both mside and outside the 
ranks of that profession those who have 


found themselves unable to accept it, and 
among these are the eminent nanus of 
Florence Nightingale, Alfred Russel 
Wallace and Di Gianville Bantock, to 
mention but three of them Even before 
the actual inception of the theory, when 
it was stiU “ in the a^r ” so to speak, 
Floiencc Nightingale, whose " cliai x- 
tenstic commonsense ” has recently been 
commended by a writer in the Bnlish 
MeA%cpl Joi^rrial, stoutly opposed it 
Writing in 1866 to a doetoi, she declared 
the specific disease doctrine to be “ tbe 
grand refuge of weak, uncultured, unabii 
minds, such as now rule the medical pio- 
fession from Di downwaids, who lias 

the biggest practice in London,” and ht r 
words both in their vigour and content 
recall the comment with which m lereni 
years Sir James Ban dismissed in the pages 
of a leading medical journal the conten- 
tions of a contempoiary These are his 
exact woids 

On causation he i^ not the only wnti r wIki 
flies to that refuge lui the destitute — nuczt)bt * 
and their toxins — to explain ill tnc ills that 
flesh IS heir to Mtdical four,tal, 

Apnl 15th, 1916 ) 

Wntmg a year latei the sann lady 
charactensed belief in the germ fetish and 
belief in the witchciaft fetish as piodutt'> 
of one and the same mental condition, 
and m the year 1896, we are told by hei 
biographei , she revoked by eodu il <i bi quest 
of £2,000 in lifi will because “ it wouhl 
only end in endowing some b.icillus,” slie 
said, “ and I do not wish that ” 

To the thcoiy that pathog<‘nic microbi's 
exist for the piirposi of < ausmg disease in 
otherwise healthy bodies to winch they 
gam access, and that the only safiguaid 
against them is some kind of antitoxin 
with which everyone must be inotulated 
to be saved from attack by some oi all of 
the diseases which alfccl the body, 
Professor A R Wallace raised a stioiig 
objection in his book entitled 'I he Work 
of Life Thcicm he uiged the ground of 
that objection in the following pregnant 
passage 

This view seems to me to be fundamentally 
wrong because it does not show us any use for 
microbes in the scheme of life, and also because 
it does not recognise that a condition of health 
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IS the one and onl^ protec aon ^^e require 
against all kinds oi disease , and that to put 
*any product of disease whatever into the blood 
OI a really healthy person is to create a dangei 
lar greatci than, the disease itself 

The objection raised by Professor 
Wallace to the germ theory of disease on 
the ground that it finds no place for 
microbes in the scheme of things, cannot 
be urged against tne theor 3 ^ \vhich 
Dr Cranviile Bantock propounded in the 
precis of his evidence, Vvhich ne submit led 
to the members of the 1906 Royal 
Commis'iion on Vmsectmn as an explana- 
tion of the presence of so-called patnogenic 
germs within the human body This 
theory summansed m tne onefest terms 
IS that the presence of micio-oigan*sms 
therein is the result and not the cause of 
disease , that their action is beneficent 
and not maleficent, and that just as 
outside the body they act as natural 
scavengers so also mside it one of the 
Idles they play is that oi the sca\cnger 
To this view Dr Bantock was brought as 
a result of the coi relation of his own 
observations and experiences with the 
lesults yielded by the reseaichcs of those 
who have studied the growth, habits, 
customs and translormations of bacteria 
m the normal processes of natuie and in 
the biological laboratory Along these 
hnes of research much viuablc work has 
been done, and, as Dr Bantock pointed 
out m his precis, it was long since dis- 
covered that m ordei to convert filth and 
dead organic matter into harmless con- 
stituents, Nature employs micro-organisms 
as her indispensable agents Thus in the 
modem septic tank, it is the action of 
micro-organisms which dissolves sewage , 
it IS their action which converts mammal 
matter mto the saline constituents essential 
to plant life, and in the natural purification 
of filth polluted streams and m many 
other directions it is admitted that they 
play a beneficent part Indeed we are 
told by a waiter m Popidar Science Siftings, 
that if it were not for bacteria the world 
might be piled up with dead plants and 
animals, and, he says, quotmg Mr R L 
Kahn, although it is well to emphasize the 

relation of bactena to disease “ their 
# 


purpose seems to be not to cause disease 
and death, bat life and health ” 

With the theory advanced by Dr Ban- 
tock, Dr Wilson, one of tne members 
of the Commission to which it was 
siibmitted, has definitely associated him- 
self m his leservation memoiandura which 
is appended to the Commission's report 
This he declares he can do the more 
readily because he had ai lived at similar 
conclusions to those reached by 
Dr Bantock from a close and independent 
study of the subject, although he had 
approached * 1 . all along from the public 
nealtn po*nt cf v..ew, while Dr Bantock 
had approached it, in the first instance, 
fiom tile surgicsd side Moreover, 
Dr Wilson emphasises now essential 
micro-orgai^sms aiC lo the maintenance 
of health, and ho v erroneous are some of 
the theories and gioundless the microbial 
scares when some of these organisms are 
found to be associated with diseased 
conditions 

This conception of the microbe, however, 
as the scavenger of the bods^ who rids it 
of the debns of disease, Dr Bean regards 
as presentmg but a fragmentary idea of 
then beneficent activities, and Dr Valen- 
tine Knaggs, basing hnnself partly on the 
discoveries of Bechamp and partly on 
occult teachmg, argues that they are not 
only the scavengers of death but the 
builders of hfe In his pamphlet on 
" The True Germ Theoiy’," he contends 
that all forms m which hfe functions, 
whether ammaJ, vegetable or mmeral, are 
built up of cells, which in their turn are 
composed of colomes of microbes, the 
microbes resolvmg themselves mto the 
still smaller hvmg elements which 
M Bdehamp termed miciozymas These 
microz 5 rmas, he suggests, are the electrons 
of science which under the guidance of 
electro - magnetic forces, governed by 
natural laws, group themselves together 
mto the aggregations of atoms of which 
all forms are composed It is the 
microz 3 mia that evolves the germ and the 
germ &at builds the cell, and it is into 
the microbe and the microzyma that the 
dead cell ultimately resolves itself Now 
there is gomg on withm the body 
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a continuous process of construction and 
reconstruction in the formation of new 
and the repair of broken down tissue, and 
thiR work of construction as also the labour 
of reconstruction is undertaken by the 
imcio-organisms Hence you find them 
present in health and present also in 
disease, but whether m association with 
health or in association with disease their 
action is beneficent, and the germs that 
arc found in any pait of the body affected 
by a disease are nothing more than 
destroying geims or scavengers They 
are not themselves the causal agents ol 
disease but they are constantly associated 
with it because the lowered condition of 
health, the lack of vitality which constitute 
the first stages in the disease process, 
cause the cells to begin to disintegrate and 
thereby set free the microbial colonists of 
which they are composed 

Generally speaking, the conditions which 
give nse to the beginnmgs of disease are 
wrong thought and feelmg, wrong diet, 
wrong social conditions, overwork and 
strain, impure living These are the 
things which dram the vitahty of the 
cells and cause them to break down, and 
the micro-organisms set free m the 
process of disintegi ation take up the 
devitalised, poisoned mattei and change 
it into somethmg less harmful to the blood 
Sometimes it may be the body is so badly 
poisoned and the cells break down so 
rapidly that the miciobes are themselves 
poisoned in their efloits to disperse the 
products of disease and in these circum- 
stances they may add to the amount of 
toxic matter within the body " Accumu- 
lation of poisons do the damage,” says 
Dr Bean, “ not the accumulation of 
germs, and every effort should be made 
to do away with the accumulation of 
poisons Measures that will prevent and 
do away with the accumulation of poisons 
are very different from those put forth to 
kill germs ” 

Now it must be admitted that this 
unorthodox conception of the purpose of 
the presence and action of germs within 
the body of mankmd has faded to excite 
the mterest of the medical profession, and 
it must be acknowledged that up to the 


present it lacks scientific proof, tnough by 
the way it is not peculiar in this xespect, 
seeing that the orthodox theory seonis to 
us to be in the same position Ic is 
instructive, howevci, to reflect hov/ ku 
it goes to explain many of the I^cis lA^nich 
that theory is unaole 1o e\pl 9 ia, and 
especially to consider it in rclatio i to the 
discoveries of Dr Abrams which scorn 
destined to revolutionize the present day 
practice and teaching of medicine Paiti- 
cularly suggestive in this connection is the 
declaration made by D,. \brains n his 
book, New Co'iiccpts in Dia^riosts and 
Treatment, published in 1916, vu, , that 
“ whethei the object of oar chflcreatialiou 
IS a human or a germ, w(‘ ,»ro onl\ do diuj 
wnth a congiegation of vibrating aioins 
which m their varied combination ^ aie 
the basic constituents of all that exists ” 
Into these considor.ii ions and lentclions 
it IS not possible to enter in this article, 
but whatever may eventually p’ ove to b( 
the true function of the gtrm in lu.ilth 
and in disease, signs an not wanting in 
the changing world of to-day that among 
the many beliefs hithoi to acci pled in the 
realms of religion, science, sociology an<l 
art which are being challengt'd ami 
overthrown, new thought and new dis- 
covery are modifying and shtikmg, wlun‘ 
they have not altogether overthrown it, 
belief m bactena as the causal iigcuits oi 
disease, though it is to b( doubled wlu tliei 
the medical profissioii at all itahsis Ihe 
extent to which unorthodos. tloc trines are 
leavening the lump of b.ictenol(;gi< a! 
orthodoxy 

Even as early as Mauh, PK)9, we fuui 
the editor of the Lanai, writing in the 
issue of the 20th of that numth, nuikitig 
a pronouncement in which < ntu isin of the 
theory is based on the ground of its 
insufiicicncy to explain all th** faits of 
disease After declaiing that 

Ihe bacterial thcoiy of mfu lions disisise has 
been held itnchalicngi d for ituiny years, and 
although it h.is not been upset yet it must l»e 
acknowledged that there aie certain facts for 
which the theory docs not fully account , 

the editor proceeds to define the postulates 
of Koch These postulates, which are the 
bactenological test of the genumeness of 
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a germ, define the relations which should 
subsist between the bacteria and the 
disease to which they are alleged to give 
rise They are five m number and with 
all of these a micro-organism must comply 
before its claim to be legarded as the 
causal organism of the disease with wbich 
il IS primarily associated can be regarded 
as proven Tvitli slight modifications, 
which he aoes not describe, the editor 
declares, these conditions still hold good, 
but he goes on to remarl: tnat 

it must IX- a'-know^edg d t^iat all these postulatea 
aic compiled ^r,.r3 rr clj indtcu, il ever 

Two of them, for insLance, dt-mand cha^ 

tne organism must ai\ a'-s oe disco /erable in 
cases of the aisease, and 

Inat it must not be present in otl 21 diseases or 
m health 

and the editor suggests inat as it is not 
at all rare to fail to find the causal organism 
m an individual case of the disease, that 
as many micro-organisms \vhicn a^e 
considered to be disease produemg aie 
frequently found in nealthy persons, that 
as there is a profuse diffusion of causal 
organisms without a coi responding pro- 
duction of disease, and that as it has long 
been known that a microbe can lose part, 
or even the whole, of its power to produce 
disease and noimaUy harmless microbes 
can become haimful, theiefore some factor 
other than the microbe must play a 
complementary part to it m the causation 
of disease Refernng to the many instances 
quoted by Dr Hamer in which the causal 
organism of a specific disease is not 
capable of itself of mducing that disease, 
the editor says that the most obvious 
solution of the difficulty is that the 
resistant power of the body is the factor 
which IS accountable for the apparent 
varying mfectivity of the causal organism 
This would appear to be the solution 
accepted by the reviewer who, wnting m 
the Bnttsh Medtcal Journal of October 17th 
1914, remarked 

It IS the fashion of modem times to attnbute 
everything to microbes, but it is probable that 
the microbes would make little headway if the 
ordinary rules of hygiene were followed and the 
soil for their development kept in physiological 
condition 
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In addition to these pionouncements 
taken from our leading medical journals, 
which indicate very definitely the ques- 
tionmgs which have been and aie bemg 
aroused in the mmds of the more 
progressive members of the medical 
profession with legard to the germ theoiy, 
many other pronouncements have been 
made within recent 3/ ears which demon- 
strate not only a remarkable movement 
a\\a\ fiom the oithodox conception of the 
part played by geims m the causation of 
disease out show also a surprising degree 
of assimiliation of the unorthodox theones 
which have been outlined above Withm 
the li’nitaliOn of space assigned to this 
article, it is impossible to refer to more 
than two or three of them, but mention 
muso be n'ade of the significant admission 
of Sir James Goodhart Bart , M D , 
LL D , on October 18th, 1912, in delivering 
to the Royal College of Physicians the 
Hart'eian Oration of that j’^ear In the 
course of his oration this eminent auihonty 
said 

pathology is still shiltiig \\c b'i\e not 
yet reached fi’^aht / E\en bacten 1 we probably 
results aail not causes 

Reference must be made also to the 
witness home by Professor Dixon, F R S , 
m the jj^ear 1913, to the beneficent influence 
of the bacterial flora of the human 
intestinal tract " The body,” he said, 

” depended on these extraneous orgamsms 
for the effectiveness of digestion ” Further, 
special attention must be drawn to the 
remarkable article by the medical corres- 
pondent of the Times t which appeared m 
the issue of June 20th, 1920, m which m 
discussing “ New Teaching in Medicme,” 
he refers to “ the bactenological age which 
has ]ust closed,” and to the " revolution ” 
m thought which is takmg place m the 
medical schools He says 

The bactenological age, which has just closed, 
had as its motto ‘ Stamp out bacteria and yoia 
will stamp out disease ’ That doctnne was 
inculcated into the students of yesterday, and 
was accepted almost without a murmur The 
student of to-morrow will hear it, but only as 
an echo 

The writer contmues 

The truth is you cannot stamp out bactena 
They axe everywhere, in nose and throat, on 
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isj ji in li"* it may i>e 

'^\Ki in tl t b 00 a ^.’’d — the point of 
rt \ V. h^tion — for the must part they ztl harmless 
In for t'-^erc s cm to tT^ceptions, 

D'' tL n*' V ill ‘*'t of t i<.insfcl\os enuse dii^ensc 
\ t p’rtmr is i^eedcd There must b« 

<501 , thtrf ni st ty^ seed, but. txierc must a^so 
oc t 'c lx known au£'xitit> or circumstance, 
vincr nmtes seed and sod to pre duce groAtn — 
t r , duta^e 

It IS this third partner and not the microbe 
that he refers to elsewheie in this article 
as the determining t£»ctor in the 
production of disease * This pronounce- 
ment goes far in the direction of acceptance 
of the unorthodox theories, but it does 
not go quite so far in that direction as do 
the ’Views expressed m an article which 
appeared in Popular Science SifUngs of 
Septembei 2nd, 1919, in w^hich the wTitei 
asserts that 

Mtdical theories concerning our commonest 
and most deadly germ diseases have been 
entirely up'^et Independent investigations in 
various parts of the world have led to this 
conclusion Medical science found the 

various kinds of bacteria swarming in the 
different germ diseases and had no doubt they 
were the cause of the trouble Now science has 
shown that that view of the cause of disease is 
almost entirely wrong The old microbes 

were present in the disease, of course, but it has 
been found, we are assured, that they were 
comparatively narmless, perhaps beneficial, 
because they ate up dead organic waste matter 
in the system It had long been known 

that certain kinds of microbes were useful in 
cleaning up decaying matter in the outside 
world, but it is now proved that they perform 
the same duty within the human body 

The changed and changing attitude of 
the medical profession towards the germ 
theory of disease is not, however, indicated 
solely m criticism of the theory itself , it 
has found frequent expression m the 
cntiasms which have been and are bemg 
directed towards the methods of medica- 
tion based upon that theory To the 
failure of these methods, m which sera and 
vacemes are the prmapal therapeutic 
agents, many medical men have borne 
witness to which only a passing reference 
can be made here, though attention may 
perhaps be drawn to the evidence of 
Dr McWalter on the subject as containing 
m a convement and condensed form the 
essence of the accumulated criticism 
This evidence is to be found m two issues 


of tlic British Medical Journal Writing 
in the issue of January 16th, 1915, 
Dr McWaltei declared 

The nore recent biological and miciobic 
conceptions of disease lead to even more uiude 
therapeutics Disease Deing caused hy the 
presence of a pathogenic organism the p^-oblem 
apparently was to kill the microbe Hence thCxC 
came an era of raiciobicid"*! treatment It 
mos^b ended in failure 

His second indictment, which is perhaps - 
even more dammng than the first, is 
phi ased m the following sentence 

There seems to be little doubt tnat almost all 
our meddlesome methods of medication do more 
harm than good {B/it sh Medical Joviral, 
June 12th, 191 5) 

Further, in passing, reference must be 
made to the fact that withm the last two 
3^63X3, Besredka, the head of tne Pasteur 
Institute in Pans, has challenged the whole 
conception of immunity to disease upon 
which the so-called preventive treatment 
by means of inoculation with bacteiial 
vaccines is based According to this 
theory, immunity to disease is produced 
by the elaboration withm the blood of the 
person inoculated of antibodies or anti- 
dotes to the disease against which he is 
vaccinated, which protect him agamst 
subsequent attack by the hving germs of 
that disease It is this theory that 
Besredka has challenged wnth the result 
that, as the Times medical correspondent 
puts it, "a kmd of dethronement of the 
blood as the chief agent of " attack on 
our microbial enemies is threatened,” and 
the British Medical Journal has desenbed 
Besredka’s theory as " of such enormous 
practical importance and so subversive 
of ideas hitherto held by bactenologists 
that they merit close stu% by the whole 
medical profession ” 

Another factor m this movement of the 
medical mind away from generally accepted 
theories which we ought to mention, 
masmuch as it cannot be doubted that it 
has produced a profound impression, but 
to which only a passmg refeience can be 
made, was Sir Almroth Wnght’s mdict- 
ment of Listenan surgery during the war 
This system, which is based upon the germ 
theory of disease, has always had its 
cntics and many years before the war its 
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use nad been abandoned in man}, hospitals 
ana bj mary medical practitioners in 
Jtavotx of the aseptic method It ha 5, 
however, al»\d3s had its sopporcers, and 
dunng tne war many voices v,cre rn*sea 
in its favour and its ritual \/as foilo.vet^ 
by many surgeo'^a it is rot sarpriS^ag, 
therefore, in the circumstances, that Sit 
Almroth ^i"nghl’s declaration in the 
?Icihcpt ]oPnio!> of Nov emoer 13th, 
1915, liiEt 

pret ica '*^3 e r s 

e i-^isc-pMc s;yE>lti so c-tj 1 v. l-Cc'in o- 

o ■< r c - clit^ ISC o*iC3i red, b ab c - aip-dex / 
orouo-' c.o\’"4 

cai'St.d a con^ derrble agiL'twi ii aic 
mt-dical % o.id, en c g-^t-uon^ 1*1^ . » t s 
dialed o}’’ his sabsv,qaenw c i.b^on ^ht- 
course cl a i-t.atcd iu-on.ro ersj ..tii 
Watson Che} no, to Jie 

dopVr^Lle rcstUs CDtc,. oc. c,,' L rts. 

trcit'^c-'t (Li 'i-.i., Sspicn-^i - Icu ' -viO) 

It iS not onh/ lo the e-ticnt to vvhiCh it 
lias instilled fesr 01 the mciobo into the 
mmd of men and mtioduced mto rnedicme 
crude and even haimtul methods of 
medication and led to doploiablc lesults 
m suigical treatment, that the Germ 
Theory has been productive of ill In 
other directions it is responsible for an 
enormous amount of ignorance and harm, 
and there seems to us but little doubt 
that the evidence which has accumulated 
since the time of Professor Lawson Tait 
has confiimed the truth of his af&rmation 
that the researches of Koch, Pasteur and 
Lister have hmdeied true progress and 
will bring, if they have not already 
brought, ndicule upon the medical pro- 
fession There can be no question, for 
instance, that m focussmg attention upon 
the germ as the cause of disease it has 
diverted attention and effort from clmical 
observation and investigation This opinion 
IS held by Dr Hastings Gilford, who gave 
expression to it in an article which 
appeared m the Bniish Medtcal Journal 
of June 8 th, 1912 , wherein after statmg 
that 

It seems at first sight to be quite preposterous 
for anyone to assert that the work of Pasteur 
and Lister has m some respects had a retarding 
effect upon medical science, 

he goes on to remark 


Dat tuat such is the case car, I th iL., be 
aemonstracea bej ond qaesiio^ 

^Mcreovei, ir the coaisc of this aiiicle 
Dr Gilford cmohasises his point ox view 
by dcclaiiug that hnovdedge concerning 
a large g^oup of diseases still remains m 
olmcsl ?s berngnteO a si.ate as it was in 
tile sixties, and asserts 

Tra. OiT urdcrstardji" o. bacteriolosfv , 
nsic''d of Cl iga emne, our tiaikneos n rcgaiu to 
ti ese c bcabe-5. tiJ dvd to ob^ca-.ty is sno » 2 
1*1 j’-Tij • avo Pul laps 11 no r> -spect more 
e’np ''.ca'T t^a- In t.’ c pnsort strtub oi 
cL iCu 1 I’^edici'f'e as o >• . rr.o 11 corip''.ii!50'i with 
o"c c. olog’ 

Co* irutntmg apn uhe viervs c up-es-^ed 
-1 .r's p-uicle, i le ed^oi of the jotiroj m 
V iliCh t'le'" appe-^red rem . :s tiict one o* 
tile perOutiv-s ■*' . icb has Lo be paid Aujl tnc 
oerui'es tv-ceved from ricn of germs is 
a oot-ceablc tendency to persist in the 
line of unougiil c id investigaLon to which 
men ha'' e been impeded by their dis- 
coveiics, and, he adds, thereby endorsing 
the view expiesSud b} Dr Gilford, 

Matters pathological are thougat about almost 
exclusively in terms of bacteria and bacterial 
diagnosis to the neglect of those methods of 
research vvnich are based upon more universal 
factors 

A very good description of the nature 
of the methods of research based upon 
these more umversal factors is to be 
found in a book entitled Experiments on 
Ammals, by Mr Stephen Paget, who was 
and IS, a firm believer m the bactenological 
methods by which they have been replaced 
In that book Mr Paget says that m days 
gone by medical men occupied themselves 
with " the constitutional personal aspect 
of a case of mfective disease,” which he 
considers they over-estimated He says 
that ” they studied with infimte care and 
minuteness the weather, the environment, 
the family history, the previous illnesses 
of the patient — everythmg except the 
immediate cause of the trouble ” — the 
immediate cause being, of course, the 
germ To such an extent, however, have 
these methods of research been bamshed 
by bactenological methods that we have 
the danger to which the British Medical 
Journal has called attention, viz , th& 
danger that too great concentration on. 
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laboiatory findings may divert attention 
from the condition of the patient as 
a whole, and the additioiial dangei created 
by the tact that 

some pat ents now have time to die or get w ell 
lx lore a reaUj scientific, diagnosis 's reached 
r"d t^cre a greater chance than forznerlv for 
the parent to be forgotten m the pursuit of his 
disease {Bvitish Medical Journal, Mav 11th, 
1918) 

It IS to the pass of confusion, error and 
chaos indicated in this article that the 
labours, of Koch, Pasteur and Lister have, 
it seems to us, brought the medical 
profession, which nevertheless laj-s claim 
to speak witli an mspired voice on the 
subject of human health and to an ever- 
mcreasmg measure of compulsory control 
over the bodies of children and of adults 


The pathway to it and along which it has 
been impelled by the \vOrk of Pasteur and 
Listei and Koch is the retrograde pathway 
of vivisection, and it is upon this method 
of research that the present-day theory 
and practices of medicine aie primarily 
based “ Such expenments,” says Piofcssor 
Lawson Tait, “ never have succeeded and 
never can,” and certainly the evidence 
presented in this article cannot be said in 
any way to controvert the tiuth of this 
statement 

[Owing io pressm e of space the Editor has 
hc^ to hold over two important ai tides, 
namely, “Osteopathy,” by M Grantham 
Browne, and “Our Daily Health,” by 
Eustace Miles, M A , both of winch he 
hopes to publish next month ] 
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Fames and their Work 

[Continued) 

By E. L Gardner 
III 


Many readers of “ The Coming of the 
Fairies,” by Sir A Conan Doyle, will 
welcome further information respecting the 
wonderful and abundant nature-spirit life 
with which we are destined probably to 
become much more dosely acquainted With 
the loss of our earlier intimate touch with 
Nature we ha/ve drifted apart from this 
sister stream of life The bent of later-day 
science has been largely materialistic, aiid 
ike commercialism of modern civilisation 
also has helped to isolate us So much, too, of 
the appearance and doings of fairies has 
been told and written dress^ in such 
fantastic garb that confidence in their very 
exesience has almost vanished 
A re<md of direct observeUtons of deva 
and fairy activity, made by one who is 
stngularty talented for such an investigation, 


cannot fail to be of interest and value to all 
who realise the keen vitality and intelligente 
displayed by plant life 

The observations were made in York- 
shire, Lancashire, and the Cumberland lake 
district Mr Sergeant, the clairvoyant 
rejerred to in the above hook, is the observer 
Most of the investigation was done in the 
spring and early summer of last year, and 
the simple method adopted was to obtain a 
lodging in a secluded part and make 
excursions on foot Accompanied by his 
wife [with her notebook), and seated m a 
sdected spot, Mr Sergeant quietly dictated 
descriptions of the nature-spirit life around 
them It IS these records that are presented 
here 

A word should be added as to Mr 
Sergeant’s qualifications I have known 
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h%>}i> for sejc/al ytos, Im^e ffeqifontly 
acccmpaiuied hini, and ot,i oosohttdy cot^- 
vtnced of his lategtity and of t^‘s honesty 
of nurd and p’^ipose Clc’/i^oycnce c.’ k 
him IS a pn<^sive faculty and not it 
common passn.^, type oj st.ns Ui,cti~^ss Ot^ 
several occasions 1 1 eve stcn Ins aodny and 
accviccy in clai$ ooyaul veoiL checktd c,ii 
co.ifinntd by anodic, D 'ting my ontn inr^e 
y^a s of invvs igat„on tn tins peld i 
met t 'any a no ore jamiiiat udn nainrc- 
sp’nt lipe and Khose dcscf'ptiors closely 
cot robot %te lus It is xn ih assvrence and 
confidence in iheir general troth dicrefoie 
that these records are g^ven E L G 


A Household Brow me 

At Home, Janiiaiy 2Srd, 1922 

f '^OR some weeks we have been 
I aware ol the presence of a natoie 
I spint of the brownie family, 
inside the house He was first 
observed in the kitchen on the 
shelf over the range — after which he 
has been seen in the hall and in the 
di awing room He differs somewhat m 
consaousness and appearance from the 
working brow nies which we have hitherto 
observed This evemng he entered the 
drawing room, via the closed door, through 
which he has been seen to pass and repass 
He commenced to gambol around the 
room, on the floor, and his rapid move- 
ments and the occasional flash of ethenc 
hght which accompamed them attracted 
my attention I gathered from him that 
these movements were expressive of his 
pleasure at my return, after an absence 
of three days He evidently regards him- 
self as a member of the family, while there 
IS also the suggestion that he has adopted 
us This state of affairs gives him much 
happmess and he contnves to give the 
impression of belongmg to the place In 
appearance he is some five to six inches 
high, wears a comcal brown cap, of a texture 
like deerskm, tilted somewhat at the back 
of his head He has a bright, youthful, 
cleaa-shaven countenance, with freshcolour 
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and dark brown e\ es, which are roa ■’c and 
bnght The neck is a htt^e long c-iu Lain 
for our seEbe of proportion, ana his 
rotund httle Dodj is cloLhed m a green 
close-niting coatee, xnee breeches, browm- 
ish gie}* stockmgs of a rouga matenal and 
at ti’e present moment large Doots, out of 
propomon to the rest of ms bodr He is 
very inclj, verj' laniihar, CMdentl)- has 
some regara for us, tnougn normally we 
are not aware of his presence I gather 
tnat tne Intcnen is his baDi^at and tnat m 
some way tne sight cf household utensils 
pleases him Again, unlike those of his 
kind tnat we ha\e nitherto met, he does 
not belong to a band, and appears to ha've 
ncitner ki ta nor Ian On my sa 5 ang this he 
looks up from the sittmg position which he 
assumea from the time I commenced to 
describe him, with an expression w'hich 
plamly convened that as far as we were 
concerned we were his kith and kin He 
finds his amusement and occupation in a 
manner all his own, and evidently 
possesses all he needs withm himself In 
a way, which I can’t as yet grasp, he has 
idealised the house, the hearth and house- 
hold affairs, and appears to gam great 
satisfaction from his association with them 
His intelligence is absurdly childlike , he 
has no reasomng faculty, and little of 
what we call the instmct in animals He 
]ust plays, amuses himself with imagmary 
occupations, to pursue which he retires 
into a comer and becomes obhvious to 
everything outside of the little thought- 
world which he creates In appearance, 
this world IS hke a lavender blue haze of 
glamour, surrounding him like a large 
cocoon , therein he plays, much as a child 
plays, with its bricks He knows of our 
gomgs and commgs , he showed himself 
clearly on a recent occasion, when we were 
about to leave the house for ten days 
Beyond the effect upon him of the human 
emanations, I see no purpose for his 
presence He certainly does not appear 
hkely to fulfil the legend of his t 3 ^e and 
perform any household duties, though 
he does not materialise he is able to 
increase his visibihty and to change his 
form from that desenbed to a more subtle 
one, as do faines. 
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Near Home E'^riy Spring 1922 

Plant Lie is awc<ccnmg to growth after 
the long da}b oi inter The air appears 
as a sLir''ag srej itixst — seif-luxninous , 
everj'' tinj Stem of flower, of plant, of 
\\eea, ol e\er 3 tlimg that grows, shines 
^vlth a glittering hght, and within, up the 
ve*> centre theie plays a thin Stre<^m of 
radiant eneigy — gloning like sunlight and 
bu’'sting forth into the upper an Outside 
and around the stem — its complemeiitarj’ 
foice is playing, and these two support 
ard mould the growing flower Everj^ 
tint rootlet nas its thin heiy counterpaiL 
it and be 3 ord it into the ground 
IVlc uer Earth herself is glowing and 
appears as atinosplic.e, no rnoie impeding 
the niottmcxit oi liei chiluicn than does 
a mist Closely exammed, this biightness 
ol our Mothei Earth is seen to emanate 
fiom the soul foicc of m 3 nnads ot cells of 
life which manifest themselves m the 
mateiial world as soil The fames watch 
and gmde the growth of cell and tissue 
They mampulate the formation of the 
crystals along the axes and designs they 
know and love so well Among these 
conditions move the brownies — diminu- 
tive men — ^brown m colour, frequently 
dressed in hoods, coats, knickers, stockings 
and shoes, carrying their tools — some- 
times a satchel Queer, quaint little 
figures, tiny caricatures of human kmd, 
they labour, absorbed and unaware of 
ought save the task and the orders they 
mstmctively obey There is no spoken 
word of command, it is as if their group 
consciousness is inspired by the will of their 
Director The inspiration appears to them 
as an mward pulse m a common direction 
and Ih^ obey it much as do the migrating 
birds &OW movmg and heavy, they do 
not become aware of much outside their 
immediate surroundmgs when engaged in 
their work , some wear girdles, some belts, 
and many wear what appear hke leather 
aprons They have that broad rustic 
smile which seems to belong to the tillers 
of the soil Far more alert and active is 
the gnome Sharp m his own world as the 
gamins of the big towns and beanng a 
rdatlon to the brownies not dt<KiTnTif>T ' 


from that of the street urchm to the 
country gawkin The gnome can leave 
the ground with greater fieedom than the 
blow me and is much more sensitive to 
human thought and to ridicule and praise 
Though qmte a creature by himself — he 
IS a bom mimic and loves play rather than 
work Though swift of motion and not 
easily tamed, he will respond to aflection, 
attention and praise Given these, he wilh 
perform for the benefit of anyone who has 
the power to perceive cud appreciate his 
antics Jlostly a clotm — he sometxmes 
apes the soldier Music he has — ^mostly 
of an imitative km<i The brownies ?-opcai 
limited to the hoin oi bugle — i*!. its 
single note 


Lake Deva 

On the Western Shores of IhiiLncre 
June Alii, 1922, evening 

Dunng an evenmg stroll attention was 
attracted by a nature deva which appeared 
as if poised over the Lake, wnth its gare 
and attention focussed upon it, as if to 
pierce to its very depths Though a 
sexual, male characteristics predominated 
m its appearance General colouring was 
that of heather glowing in the sunset, 
deepening m places to a dark crimson 
The face was that of a beautiful youth, 
and although the features were strongly 
marked the effect was rounded and smooth, 
cheek bones high, eyes very wide apart and 
slightly drawn upwards at the outer edge 
The whole aura streamed upwards from 
behmd the body which was poised in a 
semi-honzontal position, as if upborne on 
a powerful wind from below He made 
sudden movements, flashrag some 200 or 
300 yaids and then remaming poised, 
as before, still gazing mtently into the 
lake, upon which his whole attention 
appeared to be centred He seemed to 
be connected with evolution taking place 
beneath the water, and there appeared to 
be lines of force flowing from his eyes and 
hands, down mto the bosom of the lake 
His attitude of mmd was that of one who 
scans mmute detail with great concen- 
tration, so that nothing escaped his gaze. 
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and foa the half-houi dunng \/hich he 
as observ ed, ms concentration did not 
seem to waver foi tne fraction of a second 
Some\d'ierc vidun ms consciousness was 
the knowledge of a sapenor whoin he 
serves That inere is a presiding genios 
of thus Q^striCl I reel convincca I sense 
rather than see a hgare iCinJ\ rese-nbLng 
c*nd suggesting one oI tne gieat hgjrcs of 
tne GrecK Pantneo-*, a GoJ ii \ t*ath 
The study of tms must be gradual, and 
r Vvoold be tinvNise to make a SLC..enienl 
upon tne suh_,ect os 5 ;'et I an? u' are of 
a conscioasness which holds this laidscape 
and all lb at it conLoms Within its grasp, 
an ensoolinenL %.mich sums up into a ’nit 3 '' 
the vast diversity of the n?an 3 '- fo.ris of 
evolving life in tins neignoonmood 


Is THE L-tkE DiSTRICf 

Vythbum, Nov^7nbe/ 28f/’, 1921 

Facing Hclvchyr 

Up the hiUside — ^glorious sunshine — 
frosty 

Natnre Deves — On or near the summit 
of the hills on our right are to be 
seen a number of devas Withm them 
resides much of the ]oy in the processes 
of nature which animates the natnie 
spirits While this ]oy expresses itself 
in them as a certain gaiety of demeanour, 
I do not observe the hght frohesomeness 
of the httle folk There is a deep-seated 
joyousness ainountmg almost to continu- 
ous ecstasy, the efiect of which is \isible 
in the facial expression and atmosphere 
of these beautiful creatures 

In height var 3 nng from that of a man to 
appaiently eight or ten feet, their shm 
graceful figures ai e robed in the rich colours 
of the scenery amidst which they live 
Brown, soft deep gi een as of fir trees, golden 
yellows, and the lighter greens of the grass, 
all sublimated to their highest octaves, 
shine forth resplendent m the bodies of 
light m which they are visible Other 
colours are constantly flashing forth 
between them as they converse 

The colony consists of probably lOo 
devas They all appear to vary slightly 
in colour In some the nch browns pre- 
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dommate, others are green, while some 
are a golden j^cllow with the other shades 
showing as subordinate hues 

Some smalier ones appear to ha% e wings, 
OI a sernb'aice ol them Not so the larger, 
’i.-io appeal lO abide •^uarct die summit 
The; move rcro&s tne it 11 23 fiequentlj 
m p 1 s, somenmes i.ra'''e’Lcg c ith speed, 
sometimes doatmg giarciuLiv — even dis- 
po-„ng L'emswhes m the air The pur- 
pose o^ mem existence is not ckar to me, 
the\ appeal to ensoul tne hillsides ii 
some iva}' 

A totelh'’ diliorent and more highi 3 
e'^’oZted d2va resides on the Heights ol 
Heh eJAim 

Wbue those just described are communi- 
cative, seif-expressive beings., whose 
natursd forces radiate from tliem m all 
oirections, this, their elder Bi other on 
Helvciijm, appears extremely remote and 
wnthdiavn from the physical plane I 
perceive iiiin near the summit, motionless, 
expressionless, save for the two blazing 
orbs w^bich even at this distance (thiee 
miles} produce a decided effect upon my 
consciousness Thej are hke twin lakes 
of file His consciousness seems seated in 
the Eternal and appears as deeprooted 
and unshakeable as the very mass of 
mountain on which he resides 

(A curious fact about this and other 
devas is that they do not appear to use 
their eyehds — ^if they have them ) 

On the mighty brow shines a diadem, m 
colour hke the cold luminosity of the 
moon , a bluish green emanation sur- 
rounds this great one, on the lower planes, 
while with higher vision he shows forth a 
radiant splendour of aura, which embraces 
the whole summit of the mountain and 
pours forth its glones high into the upper 
air 

I sense the presence of his peers on the 
other mountain heights a similar Bemg 
of golden colouring appears to inhabit 
Skiddaw 

The sides of Hdvellyn are peopled with 
creatures at vanous levels of evolution 
Playing on the surface many branches of 
the family of httle folk are to he seen, 
some robed m the greemsh brown of the 
mountain side, and some with distinctive 
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n*di\idaal colouis of their oimi One 
yelloM and black variety, \\itli tne colouis 
a'frang’ed in stripes, stands out bj- leason 
of t*^3 comparative haidness and density 
of the colours 

Mo\nng about in amongst these nature 
spints, apparently hardly aware of them, 
arc vanoiis grades of lesser devas in astral 
forms They intermingle with and oc- 
casionally sweep through a colony of the 
httle folk without the latter apparently 
being aware of their presence 

The devas first described appear to 
communicate also by sound, for I hear 
music, largely consisting of calls in many 
tones, not unhke the human voice, but 
more llutehke and full, and, of course, 
many octal es higher I am reminded of 
Wagner’s " Call of the Walk3/ries ” 


(T/ic fotegoing records are based, as ex- 
plained, OH direct observation imde by a 
competent clairvoyant Much more has been 
done and all will probably appear later in 
another form, together with an attempt at 
some general classification of characteristics 
and the differing fields of activity The 
hitherto perplexing "forms " of the httle 
people are in a fair way of being understood, 
but to deal with this and other points here 
would be largely to repeat the review given 
in the last chapter of Sir A C Doyle’s book 
" The Coming of the Fames ” 

I cannot do better than conclude these few 
notes with acommumcation made bythe kindly 
Helper {Referred to in the first article) concern- 
ing the "death" and "birth” of nature spints ) 

" The lower order of fames and nature 
spints do not have a conlmuous, re- 
mcamating consciousness When the 
forces which go to make up the tiny 
ethenc body are exhausted and ha\e 
played their part, they merely dismtegrate 
slowly, the process of death bemg a beauti- 
ful one to watch, and m no way connected 
with sickness or sorrow A fairy gradually 
becomes less active — the coarser atoms of 


the body break free and join the mass of 
ethenc matter The fairy is perfectly 
happy and in no way disturbed bv this, 
because it opens up new fields of \ision 
Consciousness is m a kind of ecstasy and 
focussed inwards, and the tiny foini 
gradually melts aw'ay like ice placed in 
w'arm water — and the consciousness re- 
turns to what corresponds to a group soul, 
having performed useful work in one of 
other of the dense kingdoms of Natuie 
(mineral, vegetable, animal oi huiran), 
and havmg implanted an added vibiatorj^ 
power upon the matter of w hich its body 
vms formed It will be seen fiom tins, 
that there is nothing in the natine of 
continuous memory in the lower ordcis 
of nature spints, because there is no 
separative pnnciple If you place a liquid 
in a hnen sack and suspend it m the an , 
diops wiU gradually be foiced through the 
bottoms and sides of the bag , each of 
those drops may be taken to represent 
a fairy incarnation They are not born 
through the operations of other fames, 
but as a result of the outward piessure of 
the group consciousness The first appear- 
ance is of a diminutive form in the subtler 
ethenc world, a form which is dreamily 
and happily conscious of itself and becomes 
slowly and gradually more and more dense 
At the same time, the consciousness within 
IS turned more and more definitely out- 
wards and a more remote reflection of 
separateness is reahsed in the new bom 
fairy child These evei-rccuirmg pheno- 
mena are a constant source of delight 
For example, in that order of nalure spirit 
which may most truly be called faiiy, 
many lake a keen pleasure in copying the 
methods of Nature m the insect woild and 
of human mothers, combinmg these tw'o 
in many delightful ways, though, of couise, 
it is all raake-beheve There is no parent- 
hood in fairy-land, only a gentle protection 
for the new arrival and an introduction to 
its own natural instincts and the customs 
of its tnbe " 
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I iiAD occasion <.0 in ticse 

colt inns a few no-icus ago jcj’ i 
“ Some Birds oi the Coj’ni.ysiae,” 
ana since leadiig that book I navo 
made up my mma io m^ss notmng 
of ]yir H G Alassirgnam’s tv^ork, Decause 
he IS, I tiiink, a vei3 honest ana det oted 
bird lovei, whose obscry'ation is keen, 
rcliaoie and S3 m pathetic He is a specniis 
and sometimes I think that it is very 
good for the general reaacr tha^ men 
should specialize, though whether it is 
equalty gooa for the specialists themselves 
it IS hard to sa3 — one recalls the studies 
of the man who watched stars and the 
man who studied beetles in the " Breakfast 
Table Papers ” of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Perhaps it is as well to look all round the 
world we live in and to turn from one 
pursuit to another if w'e are to enjoy what 
\/e may of the great gift before the swift 
3'ears dull our perceptions and ciy a halt 
to our seeking On the othei hand, so 
brief IS the life span, so numerous are the 
calls that come to us from every side, 
that li we do not specialize we can never 
hope to understand any one of the subjects 
that hold us After all, the kingdom of 
birds IS wide, it can accommodate many 
rulers One of the greatest, the late 

Mr W H Hudson, has left a vacant 
throne and I cannot help hoping that the 
time will come when Mr Massingham's 
claim to it will be recognised He has 
added considerably to our debt by 
giving us “ Poems About Birds,” an 
anthology covenng the years between the 
middle ages and the present day , indeed, 
the first poem is of the eighth centmy 
and, as his book is draivn to a close, 
Mr J C Squire, who has contributed 
a very channmg preface, charms the 
reader with his poem called " The Birds " 


It IS customarv, no ^aciays, to snee^ at 
ao wiioiogics. Due Mr Massirgham, con- 
so-uus 01 the Custom, rebukes it and with 
lusuce If tne work be well dore it calls 
lor no apolog} and the special value of 
an antholog}’’ is that it appeals 10 certain 
of our steacal}/ lecurrent moods Suen an 
one as tins makes an appeal at an}’ season 
of the 3’ear to the man or woman who is 
at heart a bird lover In the winter, at 
the dead of the 5- ear, w'hen sunrise follows 
morning and sunset surprises the young 
afternoon, when the \»oods are bare and 
food IS scarce and only the sparrow is an 
optimist, a book of this kmd is the best 
company because it recalls for the reader 
all that the gay months have in stoie 
If on la3ang it aside he chooses to brave 
the weather and to hear the thrush or the 
robin domg their best to cheer the 
wa3darer, lus sense of gratitude wiU be 
quickened by the thoughts of the book 
that awaits his return He will know, if 
he has dipped ever so lightly mto its 
pages, that the pleasure he has received 
has been felt and recorded by dead bird- 
lovers to whom dead birds sang, and that 
they will thriU readers yet unborn m times 
when he and the buds that have helped 
him have gone their way, perchance even 
have come back again I think, too, 
that when the summer returns, it wall be 
very pleasant to take Mr Massingham's 
anthology to the woods, and to turn its 
pages there, m the intervals of hstening 
to so many of the choir whose music 
inspired the collection 

He has chosen well to keep the record 
withm limits His pubhsher (Mr Fisher 
Unwin) suggested 200 selections, and he 
has held bravely to the figure Here and 
there the reader may fed that a poem has 
been introduced more because it has a 
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piece of scholarly \vTitmg than because 
it Vi as actually inspired It may be that 
heie and there a modem has crept m by 
ac< of giace oi courtesy, these things 
Villi happen in the best regulated 
^ n.iioiog'v', bdt It IS ungracious to be 
toi> cntiCwi dhen the bulk of the work 
lb bO eu meetly pleasing In his rather 
sententious mtroduction, Mr Massmgham 
dues not, perhaps, keep veiy closely to his 
bnef He allows mrpi.df certain liberties 
and pchaps a little iiiclevance, but if 
there ere comments or verses that might 
possibly have been omitted without any 
loss, the prevailing sense that the book 
yields is one of pleasure, qmckened by the 
feeling that Mx Massmgham has plenty 
of good work m store for us 

He tells his readers that it was 
impossible to secure the nght to publish 
certam poems by hvung vmters or by 
dead wnters whose copyrights are still m 
the hands of their publishers George 
Meredith, Mi Masefield, Dr Bridges, 
Prof Dowden, and the ladies who are 
known as Michael Field aie among those 
who have eluded him, and one feels that 
the loss affects one and all The compiler 
IS hurt because his book is theieby 
rendered less complete than it might be 
The author whose works are copjnaght 
also loses, because he is not to be found 
m the pleasant company of his peers 
I think his pubhshers lose, too, because 
surely if a readei is dehghted by a poem 
and does not know the author’s work, he 
will make its acquamtance at the earliest 
possible opportunity One may doubt, 
too, whether any pubUsher or author can 
be loser by the mclusion of one or two 
poems in an anthology It is significant 
that the greatest of our livmg poets, 
Mr Thomas Hardy, is represented by 
three poems, how they strike home 
Swinburne is not represented, though 
surely no anthology deahng with burds 
m poetry can onut "Itylus,” to say 
nothing of stray hnes that arrest by 
thaur beauty Colendge, too, has better 
hues to the nightmgale than those 
pubhsdted here But, after all, the 
^ection is a sound one, and the result 
is a bocrik worth keepmg and one that 


wiU be an acceptable gift to every bud 
lover 

I have come across a curious piece ot 
self-revelalion by Letitia Withail , it is 
caUed “ When Half Gods Go,” and the 
publishers are the Theosophical Pubhsliing 
House The author, in what she is 
pleased to call a proem, preface had been 
better, teUs us that the book gives 
a glimpse of the hves of two women, who 
having looked for each other throughout 
the years, met and were parted by death 
after a bnef space Under the shock of 
loss, the survivor has turned to her pen 
She claims that her fnend has spoken to 
her directly and that she has wiiticn 
down her words as they have entered hei 
understandmg, and that at times the 
dead fnend has taken the living friend’s 
pen and wiitten The result is something 
that savours a little of hysteria, but there is 
rather more in it than that Unfoitunately, 
the moods of the two wnters have a way 
of changing, that is almost kaleidoscopic 
For instance, Kathleen, the dead woman, 
says, " I am so delighted with my new oi 
rather my old body, it is so ‘ cumph ’ and 
so airy ” On the same page we have 
a lot of metaphysics, and on other pages 
there is a very rapid transition from what 
you might almost call slang to the use 
of " thee ” and “ thou,” instead of “ you,” 
with the result that the reader is perplexed, 
because it is impossible to write on two 
planes in this fashion Apparently the 
living author is living on a fatm colony, 
and her response to the changing mood 
of the year is very rapid and enthusiastic 
But the quality of the obseivation is 
sometimes at fault For example, on 
May the 6th, she vmtes that blossoms are 
“ beginnmg to pearl the straggling 
orchards " Surely the year in which this 
pearlmg only began with May must have 
been an extremely late one Again we 
find our author, who writes with apprecia- 
tion of food, and with somethmg 
approachmg rapture about tea time and 
Its pleasures, praismg Cornish pasties 
This is reasonable enough, but, unfor- 
tunately, we find her a little later on 
askmg us if we sacrifice any bird or beast 
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to our food lusts Then \ve begin to 
wonder whether she has everlookea inside 
a Coinish pasty before eating Oi^e 

It IS quite clear that tne writer nas 
found complete consolation m her beiiels, 
that she has enQea\ oared saccessfuh}’’ to 
bung Tneosopnical ceacmrg into action, 
i.hat it nas .nfJaencen net iilc and nas 
given Uer a sense o* t.^e reai p'eNence oi 
a lost Inena Dnt, aniOitunaicli , no 
inattci \ hose hand be at v.or'c, the 
writing iaclis resnamt Ti^ere .s an 
incessant and very ancntiOul use of ail 
manner of phrases tnat can omy be 
handled witn effect by those wnose 
emotions are undex control, oy those 
who hate some very ciefinito proposition 
to put forward The circumstances unaer 
which this book is wncten tv o old seem 
to be hostile to trat contiul, page after 
page resolves itaelf into an almost 
incoherent gabble of beautiful woras 
There are very many sentences that 
cannot, despite inordinate length, boast 
a smgle verb The impatient reader will, 
m all probabihty, turn the book down 
completely, but if he will persevere, he 
will be rewarded every now and again by 
passages that are quite coherent and 
contain beautiful thoughts and vivid 
conceptions that have been reached by 
suffering and contemplation, the two 
great solvents of the mystenes round us 
I cannot help thmking that this book 
should have been pondered, rather than 
published, that a delay of a year or two 
might have added very consideiably to 
Its value Faihng this, some hard-headed 
fnend should have been invited to 
undertake the thankless task of sub-editing 
and removing the excrescences The story 
of a love that gropes its way to some 
touch with the departed is a beautiful 
theme, indeed, an immortal one It is 
one thing to have the expenence that 
Miss WithaH claims for her heroine , it is 
qiute another so to commumcate them 
that they •will evoke the response, the 
thnil that gives the assurance of truth 

wearing the garments of literature 

m * * 

A tianslation of Monsieur de Dubor's 
bock, " The Mystenes of Hypnosis,” has 


been piepared by G M Hoit and 
puolisnea by W'lhiam Rider 0. Sons, Ltd 
I think tliat the book v^'ili jie-d. mren of 
mfaresi to Theobopiiats, if onlj Decease 
it reveals me extraoroinarv ignoiance of 
Frencn. men of science ctertn h;rre out'-ide 
iheir o\ n ■oartiCuiar aomain It is one 
of the peculiarities of the rieitchman that 
he seldom looks for an v ching that iS good 
in the v/OAO bcjmnd tne boandaiies of 
France , ii there a^e cuscovencs oatsicie 
that tv.de area, he is inclined to ignore 
trem Aoot 3 all, ne qm.e convinced 
that an_/ researcii ot scientists otner 
CO antiies inusl be regarded •with sorneliung 
akin to si sp.cion So ■'t e hna that 
m tins cook t»hicii deals witn. Hypnosis, 
Magnetis'd, Telepathy, Claiito'^ ance, 
Teleiiinesis and Ine Psychic Double, 
i itre 13 ''iaidl}* any reference to work 
that has been aone ou.Siae France, while 
Monsieur de Dubor regards as French 
dismvenes certain facts well known to 
the rank and file of Thcosophists for 
the last 30 years The chief interest of 
the book Les then not m what it has to 
tell us, for much of that is already 
familiar, it 'wiU be found m a revelation 
of the attitude that helps or hinders 
research For example, we learn that 
the French Academy of Medicme con- 
demned Mesmer's System on the giound 
that it was dangerous, and Monsieur de 
Dubor IS able to write about Hypnotism 
down to the time of Charcot and Beinhim 
without mention of any English or 
Scottish mvestigators vuth the sohtary 
exception of Braid We learn that good 
subjects for Hypnotism are not often to 
be found in middle life, they lie above 
and below that line, but less than 
three per cent of people are utterly 
beyond the power of the Hypnotist 
Our author defines Magnetism as “ the 
personal action whether psj^chical or 
physiological exerted by man on man,” 
and he tells us of Monsieur Sausse who 
was able to see what he took to be 
magnetic vapour issue from the tips of 
his fingers while he was making magnetic 
passes 

There is a distmct difference between 
Magnetic and Hypnotic sleep, and this is 
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set down \\ith some care In Magnetism 
the slccp-r communicates ^\ltn the 
Migntvis^r eiid %Mth none other, he onty 
accepts sicgestions that agree uith his 
'tne Sleepers) own judgment There are 
aI<o psteme mamiestations H^^pnotic 
si^ep, on tnc other hand, is associated 
with complete aressthesia and feeble 
intellect, and communication with everj^- 
one piestnt There is an interesting 
chapter on Clair\ 05 ance, and a quotation 
from a work b\ ]\Ionsicur Lancelm, who 
sajs that the ad^ance of science will one 
da\ enlarge tne scope of man’s Msion in 
regard to tre unknown future, in much 
the same manner as the telescope and 
microscope enlarge it m regard to objects 
immeasurably remote and infimtesimally 
small IMonsieur Jules Bois, author of 
" The Invisible W'oild,” speaks of divina- 
tion as property of human nature, a latent 
power, which, for want of realisation on 
the part of those that possess it, too often 
remams latent, and consequently penshes 
for lack of use Dr Gaston DurmUe holds 
that there exists m man a certain higher 
cerebral faculty which is mdependent of 
time and space and which, in a pnvileged 
few, may, under certam exceptional con- 
ditions, be capable of hftmg the curtam 
winch hangs between us and futuiity and 
of revealmg events which have yet to be 
enacted and of which the seer can have 
received no intimation by any normal 
means Monsieur Charpentier, of the 
School of Nancy, is said to have estabhshed 
mcontestably the existence of " permanent 
nerve waves " in the neighbourhood of 
the living body 

In the fourteenth chapter, the author 
teUs us wath extraordinary gravity that 
It IS obvious that if the possession by man 
of another body, more subtle and 
immatenal than his physical, ordmanly 
invisible but capable of occasional 
materialisation, is once established as 
a fact, certain phenomena are no longer 
<^pea to the shghtest doubt And he goes 
on, amaaang author that he is, to teU us 
that this subject had received but scant 
attention unW at the begmnmg of the 
present oentuiy it attracted the eager atten- 
han of a Freasdamaa, Monsieur de Rochas I 


It is, perhaps, unnecessary to deal anv 
further with this remarkable book, m 
which one finds that all the work done 
by Theosophists, all the books vmtten bj 
Madame Blavatsky, Dr Annie Besant and 
a dozen otheis, are entirely ignored, and 
facts that were well established yeais ago 
are solemnly placed to the credit of 
French Savants Perhaps the one mattci 
for congratulation is that certain truths 
are finding their way to recognition in 
spite of the self-imposed barners that 
science has erected, the barrier that some 
of her followers are now tearing down in 
order that they may participate in woik 
that has been done for them in all 
probability the time is not far distant when 
a Frenchman will discover Theosophy 

♦ ♦ * 

“ Atmagnan,” by T L Vaswani, is 
quite a noteworthy httle book, and 
despite a title that must sound unatti ac- 
tive to English eais, should be read and 
pondered It is pubhshed by Ganesh 
and Co , of Madras, and contams within 
the limits of a hundred pages an exposition 
of the author’s rehgious views He tells 
us much that is worth knowmg of the 
Indian view-point, and manages to express 
himself very clearly and concisely, 
revealing on page after page the scholai 
deeply read He says that India’s Sacred 
Books are mspired by what he calls 
" immatenalism,” and he believes that 
the idealistic interpretation of nature, 
which is the inspiration of Hmdu literature, 
will give a new framework to western 
psychology and a new stimulant to 
western science In a fine passage lie 
rebukes depression, perplexity and the 
stress of sonow, reminding us that we arc 
what he describes as “ sons of Eternal 
Joy” “Inheritors of immoitalily,” he 
exclaims, " why do we wander as beggars 
and as exiles in the House of Life ” 
He tells us that Nature is the “ Love-Joy ” 
of God expressed m various forms Here 
IS a little passage that is worth quoting 
“ Sometimes, it may be, you have a look 
at the face of a ‘ Sadhu,' a pure soul, or 
some great Teacher, some earnest seeker 
after God, and you see upon the face” of 
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such an one the stamp ol panty, of 
^ calmness, of peace, of ' shanti,’ and 5’our 
‘ alman-consciousness ’ is developed You 
listen, perhaps, to a preacher, and he 
touches your heart-Stmigc, and again 
voui ‘ atman-consciousness ' is developed ” 
He goes on to explain other states or 
conditions that produce a hke result He 
tells us that aftei the dilhcult path oi. his 
self-rcalisation has been trodden, Ine 
seekei finds tliat all that has been tal en 
from him has been returned and retu.red 
transfoimed, beautified and changea in to 
something rich and rare The senses, the 
lower mind, dc&iie and will, all come bad: 
purified and strengLhenea Space foroids 
full detail of this descnption, but it v.ill 
surely lecall to many the closing chapter 
of the book of Job 

Another strong pomt m Mr Vaswani’s 
faitfi is his belief in the unity of the 
world’s gieat religions He tells us that 
if we can deteimine the intenoi principle 
of a religion w e shall discern its harmon}’’ 
with other faiths, and in another place 
he wiites, “ the one Logos-Light shines 
m all leligions, speaks m all churches , 
God himself is the central Will operating 
in all religions ” The diversity merely 
gives to each faith its distinctive factors, 
and oui author looks to a time ivhen the 
reverence of Hebraism, the freedom of 
Hellenism, the moral earnestness of 
Zoroastnamsm, the practical idcahsm 
of Buddhism, the sacrificial love of 
Cluistianity, the vigorous faith of Islam, 
and the mysticism of the Hindu religion 
will blend into a faith that will serve 
humanity He tells us, bluntly enough, 
that when love of one’s country becomes 
haticd of other countiies, it is a disease, 
and those who preach nationalist doctrines 
spread the disease Fmally, he says — 
“ There is a pnde in the heart of the 
dominating civilisation Tlieie is pnde 
in our patnotism and philanthropy, there 
IS a pnde in our fierce shouts of progress 
There is pnde — and the world’s wound 
aches There is pnde — ^and Krishna has 
concealed himself " 

It is impossible to do full justice m 
a very bnef note to this lUummating 
Ifttle book, but it is one that I have read 
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with the greatest possible pleasure an^ 
recommend tvith the fullest possible 
confidence 


Heni'v S las endeax oared, in 
“The Ceil of tne Wild-Flouer ” (George 
\hL.ii & Cnivin Ltd), to presen v a stuax 
oC \ lie fio tr=? in what ne ctlls the*r 
personal aspect, tliet is to Sc\ “ as 
i>.igli hours and fr.erds of man ” The 
idea .a not oniy good, xcr} la^gelv 
novel, because *t is only heia and there i’^ 
hternt re that one finds the flow ei treater 
m tbis fasnion Mi Salt speaks of the 
” soiij-taai ” aspect of noxvers, the.r life 
and character in relation to man, and 
there IS m the descnpt-ion of his intention 
something to sur the pulse of the reader 
wnth pleasurable anticipation But as the 
reader accompanies his author from 
Sussex to the Down Lands, and thence to 
Surrev, Hertfordshire, Derbyshire, Wales, 
the Lake Country, he is forced xeluctantly 
at the end of a long pleasant ramble, to 
the conclusion that Mr Salt has not 
realised his ambitions 

There is much to agree with in his 
asides, his protest against nammg floweis 
after their discoverer wall appeal, so will 
his protest against picking and stealing 
of rare wild flowers for private gardens 
Now and again he is delightfully eloquent 
about flowers that please him, such 
as the Viper's Bugloss and the Water- 
Avens We may enjoy the optimism that 
leads him to bcheve that, m some time 
to come ere long, moor-land now reserved 
for grouse shooting and presumably park 
lands m which the woods are preserved 
for game wuU be open to the public, that 
the sport of the few must give way to 
the health and recreation of the many 
He has pleasant stones, too, of adventures 
among landlords, some of whom may be 
tamed by timely use of the magic word 
botanist At the same time, Mr Salt is 
perhaps wnrong in suggesting that the 
transplanting of wild flowers to the 
garden is not desirable My own experience 
IS that in wood and hedgerow the struggle 
for life IS very severe, and for many years 
it was my practice to collect wild flowers 
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at tLe back ead of winter as soon as their 
leaves Mere sho^iirg The roots Mere 
tarciulK planted in large open bowls and 
in sods’ that had been well chosen, ana 
tre lloMCis rot only came earher to m}' 
study than tne} came to the lanes 
bej o id, out they we^c larger and belter 
iL\'en common dandchon can oc cultivated 
to a point at Mnicn is becomes supenoi to 
anything it achieves wmle nlling the 
roadside Mith its “ harmless gold ” 

Happily, one does not fail to enjoy 
a book ’that has been WTitlen con- 
scientiously, and Math knowledge, because 
one cannot see eje to eje with its author 
If he has not i cached the goal he set for 
himself, if he has not brought the 


" spiritual " aspect of flowers to our 
mental vision, he has at least afforded his 
readers a few pleasant hours 

I think that he might have lef rained 
from attack upon Mr C E John's 
well-knoivn flower book I suppose that, 
hke every work of the kind, it has faults 
and limitations, but it has been a very 
present help m time of uncertainty to 
thousands of amateur flower loveis, and 
in all probabihty it will continue to help 
them m very many years to come 
\Vliatever its faults, the book has become 
for the amateur botanist at least, a classic 
It IS something to learn from , Mr Salt 
does but supply a little pleasant zest to 
the imtiated 


practical Sbealiem 

The Trend of Penal Reform 

By Arthur St. John 

IV . — Conclusion 


"W" TTE perceive, therefore, as 
^ A / the first feature of the 
A/m/ i^t^Usctual law, 

W W that the higher sentiments, 
^ ^ absolutely and in all cir- 

cumstances, declare against offences, and 
demand imperatively that they shadl be 
brought to an end 

" There is a great difference, hoM’ever, 
between the means which suggest for 
accomplishmg this object and those 
prompted by the propensities The latter, 
as I have said, blmdly inflict vengeance 
without the slightest regard to the causes 
wtowdi led to the crime, or the consequences 
of tha pum^ment They seize the 
agi^ct^ssor and worry, bite, scourge, im- 
prison, or atrangle bun , and there their 
oporatSoDS and terminate 


" The moral and intellectual faculties, on 
the other hand, embiace even the criminal 
himself within the range of their S3mi- 
pathies Benevolence desires to render /ntn 
vtrtiious, and thereby happy, as well as to 
protect his victim Veneration desires 
that he should be treated as a man , and 
conscientiousness cannot acquiesce in 
any admimstration towards him that does 
not tend to remove the motives of his 
misconduct, and to prevent their recurr- 
ence The first step, then, which the moral 
and mtellectueil faculties combme m 
demandmg, is a full exposition of 
causes of the offence, and the consequences of 
the mode of treatment proposed ” 
(George Combe in The ConsittuHon of Man ) 
“ In modem times there has been a 
qmckened reahsation of three pnnapleS, 
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which a^e of fundamental importance in 
connection ilh Deli’iquency The rrst 
iS thct che corimuntj is resuonsible for its 
soc-al oalcasLS , the secora, that nothing 
happens wittioat a en.’se , and tmid, that 
prevention is bet^^r fia** cj^e ” 

(Dr W A Potlsir Jonr,H<l oj Pioctt^ ,'gs 
of tic Crdd Study Society, London, 
Vol I , ! 921 -: 922 , p 32 ) 

Tne aoove i\c*ds of George Corine's 
ucii 'i r.ltcn nearn a oaidrcJ jeais ago 
aid in p.ac ci.ee •"c lag bchird heir stdi 
B.n in sonc' n^’t sim’arlv dis. esslul 
L.rn>rs the sr uy of tl e hur^rn nimd ’s 
ag^j-ii clnjriT-' cur aLtc~'i.irn t'-uing 
lO Lhc co'CiCs.ons 

If these core’ s.ors aie to hnci iJi end 
setisfeclorj’’ appi cat’on m piccuce I am 
con' iiiccd C^at ^ e snail hate lo meke up 
our mnids that L-e procecexon of society — 
’'rhich, of couise, is a main purpose ard 
test of percl procedure — is best secured 
bv smgle-m.ndcd treotmenc of cacti 
irdivid”al dehnqtent in accordance with 
his needs, that is, without any other aim 
than that of curing him of his tendency to 
delmquency and estahhshing him as a 
useful and happy membei of society, or, 
where that is impossible, of givmg him 
such supervision, succour or care as may 
be necessary to make him as useful and 
happy as he can be 

Many, perhaps most, people still find 
it diffi cult to accept this doctnne They 
cannot get away from the idea that it is 
necessary to make the treatment of the 
offender deterrent both to himself and to 
others This feehng stands constantly m 
the way of all attempts at positive, con- 
structive and education, or re-education, of 
the offender For, if education is to be 
effective, it must be pleasurable , it must 
lead to enjoyment of good effort and good 
achievement, and if your mam object is 
to make things diasgreeable, you had 
better abandon all thought of educating 

We cannot tell how much good or how 
much harm is done m the way of deterr- 
ence , that IS, in deterrmg people from 
crime by the thought of the pumshment 
It might meur, or a former enme has 
meurred But we do know that the 


ettempt to deter militates agaxnst Ci-rat-ve 
or eddoali-" a .ueLUods It is oDvious that 
a man is ocst r'adc ind..-stnoiis, not by 
tear, but by adGr'.''te inccnti%e or, better 
stul, Dv cr^c; ircui of tlia v\ork itself 
It IS obvious .bat it we ha\e turned a 
cnmiral .UcO a useful Citizen we have done 
soTetning lO protect scciet} . wnile we 
can DO fair.v certain that if we have 
deliDeratcb i''i:c.ed on fini sufiermg 
\»nicii nas no re.evauce to h-s clience 
we ho'/e I'^ju.rr'a ui-n V/ goow or harm 
we me-'' In-.rco’-' aone to otriers ■'/e 
cr Vve "a} poss-oly have 
Oe.e’red sc.'ie.f'’ Lfm comraitting a 
c- •''e 'Os. oh also mace .'.ni i.orse 
-c ca. piocv.ss' ..no v to at violence 

breeds iioicrce, appeals to low rnoaves, 
eiokes resectiwent, decci. and other 
imdesjrable i-i-ngs And, though such 
things UiC rot lo be measured, we con be 
sure tUat, bv bioitial lesoit to nolence 
and dclioeraie .nCiCtion of pain ai^d mjurv, 
v’’e low ei tne ;n o/''^eo>. tnose who admirastei 
and of the public % ho acquiesce 

\s I saj', we do not know results , but 
we do know (do we not that compassion 
and desire to understand and to help are 
more wholesome motives than anger, fear, 
vengeance, contempt, seif-nghteousness, 
and probably anv other motives or 
" rationahsations ” connected with 
" retribution ” or pimishment m the 
ordinary sense I shall therefore assume 
that the safest known way of protecting 
the commuruty from crime, short of fore- 
stalhng it altogether by just social 
conditions and adequate care and educa- 
tion of all children, is to be perfectly just 
with the offendci by so treating him as to 
secure him as a useful and happy member 
of the community 

But before we can cure we must make a 
good diagnosis Before we can help we 
must imderstand Therefore sound penal 
procedure divides itself into two processes, 
(1) investigation, (2) treatment The aim 
of penal reform is to secure efficiency m 
both of these, and to exclude from cnmmal 
procedure everything which militates 
against such effiaency or is irrelevant to 
the purpose m hand 


^ Z& though the hook was first published m xSsS 
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Tot our purpose offenders may be divided 
into (1) those who may safely be dismissed 
with or without a caution, (2) those who 
require some lind ot tieatment, if only 
m^diCvil or stugical, or a slignt alteration of 
entironment, and (3) those who require 
permanent ^supervision or care 

Many of the first class, but by no means 
all, can be quickly diagnosed Mis- 
handling of one of this class, however, may 
result in transfemng him to the second 
class, or, possibly, to the third — even if 
he did not really belong to it originally 
And we must not forget Dr Potts' 
warning that “the first appearance in 
<ourt, so far from being an incident of 
httle import and capable of being dealt 
with by a few kind words and a caution, 
should be looked upon as possibly the last 
opportumty of making a fresh start 

Our “ habitual “ and “ professional 
criminals ” are all members of one or 
other of the above classes who have been 
mishandled They have received neither 
adequate investigation nor suitable “treat- 
ment “ That IS, they have been treated 
imjustly And both they and the com- 
mumty have suffered from the injustice 

To emphasise the importance of thorough 
mvestigation, and to mdicate something 
of the nature of what may be its demands 
m many cases, I will venture to quote at 
some length from a few expenenced 
authorities First from Mr Cynl Burt,® 
psychological expert to the education de- 
partment of the London County Council — 

In studjning enme, as in most other fields of 
individual psychology, we encounter at the outset 
the fact of multiple determination So violent 
a reaction, as may easily be conceived, is 
commonly the resultant of a plurality of causes 
It needs a good many coats of pitch to paint a 
thing thoroughly black Cnme, therefore, m 
any given person proves nearly always attribut- 
able, not to some single, all explaining causer- 
called " moral imbecility,*' “ inborn cnmmalxty/' 

(more simply and plainly) " onginal sm *' — 
bat to a convergmg multitude of alternative 
factors , and the nature of these factors, and of 
tbw various cozabmations, looiay difier widely in 
diGlerent mdividuada 


Usually, it IS tiue, some one predominating^ 
factor can be singled out as chiefly responsible 
here dullness of intellect, there instability of 
temperament, and, m another vicious 
companions or a criminal home Hence fox 
convenience of exposition, it seems legitimate 
to classify both cases and causes under half-a- 
dozen broad recurring types But, in treatment, 
it IS ne'ver safe to deal with one factor only, 
howc\er crucial that factor may appear Ever3?' 
probable influence must be considered every 
hostile agency must, if possible, be removed 

In taking case-histories of young delinquents, 
I pursue the same general plan of enquiry, the 
same " psycho graphic scheme," that I have 
adopted for investigating backwardness and 
deficiency Indeed, in all problems of individual 
psychology, whether the mind in question 
be normal or abnormal, and whether the 
abnoimality be moral or intellectual, it is 
essential, fox any scientific appreciation of the 
disturbance, to make first a complete and 
comprehensive survey of the whole child and 
his surroundings Without this basis, no 
diagnosis can be sound, no treatment satis- 
factory Any psychographic scheme,** there- 
fore, must be all-inclusive it will contain 
systematic headings for the analysis of the 
characteristics of the environment, as well as 
of the personality, and for the analysis of the 
physical characteristics of that personality, as 
well as of its mental characteristics, whether 
intellectual, emotional, mbom or acquired 

and, again, on the same page — 

It IS impossible to evaluate the sources of 
crime, or to recommend an appropriate treat- 
ment, until the cnminars mtelligence has first 
been accurately gauged For this purpose 
standardised tests are now, of course, available, 
and should always be applied 

Dr William Healy says — 

It was not long before we were forced to the 
conclusion that such information as might be 
obtamed by mental testmg, physical examina- 
tion, by learning the main points of develop- 
mental and family history, and by enquiry into 
companionship and other environmental con- 
ditions, was absolutely msuj^cient to explain 
the essentials of the development of a marked 
tendency to delinquency in certain cases 
Certain elements of inner mental life had to 
be sought out and mvoked for explanation, even 
if practical issues alone were in view 

and m his preface Dr Healy says — 


The remarkable results following upon 
exploration of mental conflicts — at least, when 
there has been any fair chance for building 
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^ C fcM Stwly (London) Proooedtngs, 1921 19*2, p 

, 1922, pp From the tot of a aeries of articles on ** The Causes and Treatment of Juvenile 

n S The same lesson of the Importance of the thorough examination of the 
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up better impulses m these cases v,e have been 
studying — show most concretcH how cernest 
sec lung for causes forms the ehJctwe approach 
^lo treatment of miscona^’cr 

^lary E Richmond^ describes as follo\^s 
the foiT processes leading to social 
diagnosis used by case workers — 

( 1 ) The first fu.l nter\ e ^>"ta a chert , 
( 2 ) che esdy co^taCvS tii.h r> o ur’iieu’c te 
ferpil\ , (0) the sc'rcn foi. f<. ra cr ins’^l t and 
for sOi-rces of needed co-opcr<-,tion o-^sicle ms 
iimieaicte lamly, (“i, t^e c'^rco-ul «Pic;mrig m 
their relation to ore arotier 01 the «cp?rate 
Items of evicence thus gu.tl ered ara* thej 
i"'terpretation By interpretation is r'crnt t-iO 
attempt to derive from all the e\iaence as exact 
a definrion as possible o*. the clients social 
diFiCultics — the act of in+erpretatior is tl e act 
of diagnosis 

It IS evident that, if these counsels are 
to pretail, and i± ev^ery defendant is to 
receive the attention he in justice needs, 
oui courts will require expert help of 
various kinds far beyond anything they 
have now The least that ue must aim 
at IS that there should be a sufficiency of 
phj sicians and psychologists, or physicians 
with psychological training, medico-psy- 
chologists, and expert investigators, sup- 
plemented by adequate clerical stafi, to 
give proper attention to all defendants 
brought before the courts, before the cases 
are disposed of Many cases, no doubt, 
will require very little mvestigation 
(though again we must not forget Dr 
Potts’ wammg about the first appearance 
in com t being possibly the last opportunity 
for a fresh start) , but others will require 
more time, up to weeks or even months 
of caieful observation 

This IS the minimum we should ask for , 
not the minimum we shall get, it is to be 
feared, until the pubhc is more enhghtened 
But the enhghtenment is evidently on its 
way Already we have Dr Hamhhn Smith 
sa3nng that “it is becommg clear that 
‘ umnvestigated ’ offenders are about the 
most expensive luxury in which any 
community can possibly indulge ''® 

The above minimum would hardly 
satisfy an enhghtened pubhc, which would 
surely require a medico-psychological 


clinic available for every court or con- 
venient group of courts with complete 
medical, ps} chological, nursing (visiting 
nurses) and clerical staff Nor would that 
satisfy tnem, indeed , for it w ould oe 
ODiiOtis that to wait till dehnquency 
manifests itself, is to \iait too long, and, if 
mcdico-psj chological clinics are needed, 
t*^en let them De evailaole for children at 
sciool and infants m the nursery 

In the second article of this senes 
tne procedure m a court vvhich happened 
to be in England was contrasted with that 
ot ore \vnicn Happened to be in Massa- 
chusetts In Doth cases the relations 
Dctween husband and wife were mvolved , 
but the cases cited in the Enghsh court 
w ere non-support cases The Massachusetts 
case was not Now let us take a non- 
support case in the Philadelphia Municipal 
Court Such cases are convenient as 
offering a significant contrast of method 
Moreover, cases involving relations 
between husband and w ife are particularly 
important, seeing that disharmony between 
parents is recognised as fruitful ^ound for 
dehnquency 

In Philadelphia the wufe apphes at the 
Domestic Relations Division of the Pro- 
bation Department of the Municipal court, 
where she is met by an officer of the court 
and assigned to a woman interviewer (a 
probation officer told ofi to receive 
complaints), who gives her a sympathetic 
hearing, encouraging her to tell her whole 
story, and givmg her all the time necessary 
for the purpose The husband is then 
mvited by letter to come and see the same 
interviewer If he comes he is interviewed 
apart Afterwards the two are, if possible, 
interviewed together They may now be 
reconciled, or an agreement arnved at as 
to the allowance to be made by the 
husband “ Field workers ’’ (that is, 
mvcstigating probation officers) visit the 
home, etc , where necessary, to check 
statements and collect required mforma- 
tion, for instance, as to the husband’s 
mcome, and other matters of importance 
All notes are dictated to a stenographer 


^ Soctal Diagnoses Mary E Richmond New York RusseU Sage Foundation, 1917, p X03 

^ Th^ MsdfCdl Examtnafion of DoUnquonts A paper read in London, Nov 22, Z9ax, and reprinted from the Journal 
of SififM SG%€nG 9 ^ July, igaa* P 7 
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Pit’ n\ards Tre court has a Medical 
Department, under the supervision ox an 
expert medical board, with a stall: of 
mcuical examiners, psychiatrist, psycho- 
logist, visiting niiTses and a dietetian who 
visit homes This department supplies the 
court with medical and mental facts about 
a case u nen required So that a complete 
summa’v of the ascertained facts about 
a case is befoie the court when it comes up 
for trial In the case we are considering, 
if it has not been settled out of court, the 
judge in his turn Ines to efiect a lecon- 
cilialion, or, failing that, to arrive at an 
agieed allowance, irsiead of imposing an 
enlorccd award As a last resort impnson- 
ment may be auarded, and while the man 
IS seivirg his sentence 65 cents a day is 
remitted to his w ift WTien the husband is 
ordered by the court to pay a certam 
allowance to his wife, he pays it to the 
Accounts Department of the couit, and it 
IS sent to the wife She does not have to 
call for it 

Such IS the procedure of a court which 
looks upon itself as an instrument of social 
service, tr3nng to mend social evils and 
help families which have met with, or are 
m danger of, disaster, as contrasted wnth 
the procedure of a court which aims at 
nothmg more than the perfunctory carry- 
ing out of the law, without investigation 
and without troublmg about the conse- 
quences of its decisions 

It is obvious that “ treatment ” will 
d^end very much on investigation (or on 
its absence), and that a court well equipped 
for investigation will be well equipped for 
treatment of at least a considerable 
proportion of the offenders with which it 
has to deal " Merely to prove,” says Mr 
Cynl Burt,^ ‘'that a given child has com- 
mitted a given offence, and then to warn 
him, to fine him, to flog him, or to send 
him to an mdustnal school, is an acknow- 
ledgment of failure, not a measure of 
reform ” This, of course, is condemnation 
of much prevaihng practice Mr Burt 
adds * ” A wnder and more scientific 
enq^kyment of the system of probation 
would largely meet the need ” 


Our couits, being badly eqmpped for 
investigation purposes, are consequently 
badly eqmpped for ” wider and more 
scientific ” probation 

The Birmingham court gave a lead a few 
years ago by appomtmg an eminent 
medico-psychological expert as court 
physician But, as they pay him fees by 
the case, and as they also have an excellent 
medico-ps5'chologist in the local piison, 
they economise by remanding doubtful 
cases to the prison for obseivation, and 
hardly ever consult their court physician 
The same court, however, does excellent 
work with its probation officers, especially 
m its juvenile court section, and these 
obtain good co-operation from the medical 
experts As far as I know, tins is the only 
court which has so good an alternative in 
their local pnson In any case we have 
here an example of how the efficiency of 
penal measures is subjected to financial 
and pohtical maladjustment 

As an example of a court well equipped 
for investigation, and theiefore ^so for 
treatment, we might cite again the 
Municipal Court of Philadelphia, though, 
I beheve, none of these American courts 
would claim to have reached their ideal 
The Annual Report for 1919 of this court 
shows it to have a President Judge and 
eight other Judges, each with his own 
chambers, separate court-rooms for civil 
jury tnals and non- jury tnals (three or four 
court-rooms each), and a court-room each 
for the cnnunal, misdemeanants, domestic 
relations, and juvenile divisions , besides 
clerical offices, a chief probation officer’s 
office, separate probation offices for 
women’s cnnunal division, men’s cnminal 
division, men and boys’ misdemeanants, 
women misdemeanants, domestic relations 
division and juvenile division , juvenile 
house of detention, women misdemean- 
ants’ house of detention, employment 
bureau, dehnquent accounts bureau, 
medical department, gjmecean hospital, 
department of accounts, statistical depart- 
ment and educational department 
We have already seen somethmg of the 
working of the domestic court or division^ 


* Jtily, p yo 
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which IS one of the most important and 
advanced ftatures of some modem 
Ameriran conrts In Philadelphia the 
durnestic relations division of the picbation 
acTj^rtirent has its ov\n oroOation o ace- 
n charge, ^.'ho is responsible to tnc c^i cf 
prubr +icn cfacc r Th c emplo} r ien t h u 

ana dehnquer^. accounts barean t>o''''gn 
tne^' funcuon indeperdenth , ere <.*''de- tne 
dirccaon of the probation oncer in ciiargc 
of the domestic relations div*s c*' The 
probe t.or stall of thxs ciiv:=ion, at i.-ie 
of tnis Report, corSiSteO Ox e.ght .-.cr- 
viewers , a probation officer in Ci-a:g? 
of assignments, who assigns cases ior 
investigation and supervision to t e 
' field ■workers ” , a case supervisor, ■•o 
reviews the records taken down from 
intenncweis and field workers, makes 
suggestions and requests further investiga- 
tion ivneie thought necessary , and “ fieid 
wmrkers,” that is, piobation officers who 
visit homes and other places for purposes 
of investigation and supervision 
The office staff of the same division of 
the probation department consists of (1) 
an officei of the court who receives people 
and directs them to the source of mforma- 
tion or help they desire , (2) interpreters , 
(3) stenographers who take down and 
transenbe notes of interviewers and field 
workers , (4) a court representative, who 
prepares summanes of information col- 
lected for the court, attends the court with 
complete case records, and is responsible 
for entering court decisions , (5) filing 
clerks, who procure records needed by 
members of the probation department and 
return records to files 

Other courts might be cited, but perhaps 
enough has been said to indicate the trend 
of court development where mvestigation 
and probation are taken senously There 
is not space here to expatiate on the 
mterestmg development of municipal 
courts m America, with domestic relations 
and family courts, where all matters 
connected especiaJly with family affairs 
are focussed Nor, perhaps, is it either 
necessary or ad'visable to press such forms 
of organisation We have m some of our 


^ 3 ^ 

laigcr courts a fran'enork whiCh might 
probably w.fhoufc much airficalty be 
directed to the samo ends if the same 
spiiit ir formed it \VTiat is wanted is the 
in .’ligent spiiil of ^ocxol service, the 
uerccoc.on of the need of getting at 
ea ’sch ’ iib a ’i tw to i elpful and cr^^- 
structno ^vrork Such a spirit, workiig in 
harmony ■'•vi an i ^tcrcsts-d pubhc opinion, 
will find ivS ov n appropriate means and 

Given such a spmt and intelhgent 
i’"terest, in the pubhc and in the courts, 
there is little doubt that, working in 
co-opera lion with other social agencies, 
offic ai and unoificial, such a ■wide and 
sc’'i,nLific sv stem of probation as 51i Burt 
desiderates might be developed, so as to 
di oi eficcLveh %vith the majonty of those 
uno come leiore them But there would 
no doaol still oe some, even beyond those 
\ho, Lj- leason of peimanent mental 
defect o” disease, require permanent care, 
who will require length j. segregation for 
training outside the conliol of the courts 
as at present constituted What about 
these ’ 

We have seen that our pnsons do not 
meet the need Our pnson system is, as 
Dr Mary Gordon says, " a gigantic 
irrelevance — a social cunosity ” "If the 
system had a good eftect on any prisoner,” 
she says, " I failed to maik it I have no 
shadow of doubt of its power to demoralise, 
or of its cruelty It appears to me not to 
belong to this time or civihsation at all ” 
And her mom argument, she says, " is 
that we not only do not deter, but that we 
do actually make-over our cnmmal to 
enme ” ^ Such is the verdict of an ex- 
mspector of pnsons We need somethmg 
very different If wemusthavemstitutions 
at all for the kind of people we axe con- 
sidering — ^people who are normal m 
mentality, but too cnmmal in habit for 
ordinary probation methods — ^we want 
institutions which ■will from the first ask 
for, and rely on, co-operation from the 
inmates m their own cure, and will msist on 
their taking initiative m irauung them- 
selves in seU-disapIme and mutual aid 


^ Panal Dtsetphne (Routledge, 1^22) Prefftce^ pp xz * 
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That this IS not impracticable has smely 
been proved by the pnsoneis’ Slutual 
Welfare League in Auburn and Sing Sing 
pnsons, Westchester Penitentiary, and, 
I think, several othei ventures 

There remains the difficult problem of 
occupation or work, mvolving the training 
for, and finding of, useful occupations in 
oidinary hfe It cannot probably be 
finally solved until the outside world has 
solved its unemployment problem This 
alwaj s remams as the dark background of 
after-care work But the immediate 
problem of industiial organisation in 
penal institutions should not be beyond 
reach of a passable solution if we could 
secure consultation and co-operation 
between the public servants concerned, 
competent representatives of the agricul- 
tural and mdustnal world and the 
pnsoners Moreover, there are several 
achievements, or partial achievements, in 
Europe and Amenca which will probably 
afEord useful lessons There are, for 
instance, several mstitutions which are 
self-supporting or nearly so — such as 
Witzvm m Switzerland and the Minnesota 
State Prison m Amenca, though a self- 
supporting institution is not necessanly 
one which affords quite the organisation 
of occupations we reqmre Theie is also 
such a state-wide organisation of industnes 
as that which obtains in Ohio, from which 
probably much might be learned 

In England, the hne of least resistance 
m the transformation of pnsons into useful 
institutions may possibly he m the 
development of the preventive detention 
system now practised at Camp Hill, Isle 
of Wight, in the directions indicated above, 
while extendmg and adaptmg it to all 
pnsons 

There is one axiom of “ prison reform " 
which must not be forgotten — namely, 
that pnson reform must begm witii 
securing the goodwill and co-operation of 
the pnson staffs from top to bottom They 
must have such an mcome secured to them 
as will allow them to dismiss anxiety on 
that score from their mmds They must 
be given a position and status of respect 
ai^ respmisibihty that will ensure meir 
hearty and intduigent co-operation m a 


most honourable pubhc service It may be 
that higher qualifications wall have to be 
required of future members of this service 
But in the meantime the present members 
of the service should be treated with 
justice and consideration, and then we can 
see how they will respond That full 
justice and nght consideration is not what 
they have been receiving can be seen by 
reading the Pnson Officers’ Magazine, 
which imght almost be called one long 
complaint No safe progress in new 
departures can be reasonably expected 
■without secunng the intelligent and 
enthusiastic co-operation of a contented 
stafi When this is secured the battle will 
be at least half won 

We have hardly mentioned the magis- 
tracy Yet it occupies a commanding 
position at the point where, as is heie 
contended, treatment, when required, 
should be added to investigation Including 
m the term all judges and magistrates in 
courts of criminal jurisdiction, our 
mz^strates at present are obviously 
unsuitcd to the task here proposed for the 
courts 

Years ago the Penal Reform League 
suggested to a Royal Commission a plan 
for securing more competent magistiates 
by recruiting the magistracy from cx- 
penenced and successful probation officcis 
Agam in one or two other pamphlets we 
sketched a proposed career for probation 
officers from student probation officer, 
probation officer, chief probation officer 
(mcludmg heads of reception houses, 
tiaming colonies, etc ), to magistrate, and 
finally, perhaps, superintendent of proba- 
tion May I now indulge in a dream m 
further development of this idea ^ 

I dream, then, of one big service for 
deahng with crime and cnminals (I 
generally like to think of it as a branch of 
a combined ministry of health and 
education ) In this service would be 
different sections, such as police, probation 
officers, mstitution officers, medico- 
psychologists, and so on Members should 
be reasonably free to transfer from one 
section to another All should have a 
common college training (at the Inns of 
Court or Umversities perhaps) There 
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might have to be a legal section But all 
sections would piobably want to have 
some legal knowledge 
Courts w ould be groups of such inembers, 
especially of medico-psycnologists and 
e\perienced probation officers and in- 
vestigators Perhaps tne group would 
eiect its own chaiiman Or tnere might 
De some lule by which the president of 
the court was appointed In any case the 
court \vOuld be selected for experience and 
skill in the art to whicJi tiie service was 
devoted — the art oi mending men ' 
The business of the court would be to 
secure the co-opeiation of the individual 
brought before it in finding out tne truth 
about himself and, where needed, .n 
educating or re-educating lumseK as a 
valuable member of society 
This IS not especially a legal matter 
Think w'hat criminality means , and what 
the problem before the court is They 
would have to make a provisional diagnosis 
and, where needed, suggest a course of 
traimng or change of environment, or 
what not This is a problem of education, 
01 le-education, not a problem of law 
Now education is a matter of satisfying 
hungers I remember years ago Prof 
Earl Barnes enumerating the hungers to 
be satisfied as follows —hunger for food 
and dnnk, for action, for knowledge, for 
companionship, for property, for self- 
aggiandisement, for beauty, for reasoning, 
for sex-expression, for worship, for nght- 
eousness This may or may not be a 
complete and accurate list, but it gives a 
hint of part of the task of the court and 
its co-workers — to find out which hungers 
have not been satisfied Is that a legal 
matter? '’To be desperately hungry,” 


added Earl Baines, “ is to be a genius ” 
But if the desperate hunger is thwarted 
at a certain crisis — ^it imght, might it not, 
produce a criminal ? 

So, then, the court would pass on some 
of Its “ patients ” for probation And 
in my dream probation would include 
not om}” supei vision in the home and 
ordinary life, but in some cases a sojourn 
in some institution or colony or m a labour 
gang, or in some home or institution, for 
week-ends And v aiious kinds of probation 
otficeis, medico-psycnologists and crafts- 
men belonging to the service would staS 
these mstitations and colonies 

Wiiat v\ould become of the lawyers and 
barristers ’ Well, I suppose there might 
still be civil law to be administered, and 
why should not many of them join this 
new serv ice It w ould not be so lucrative 
perhaps, but it would surely be abundantly 
moie satisfying m self-respect and public 
benefit 

One thing, however, wc must never 
forget namely, that all schemes and 
institutions tor dealing with crime and 
social wreckage while social arrangements 
remain as now, aie like the work of the 
nursery school doctors m the slums 
They mend and mend, but the slums go 
on with their evil work blending cnminals 
is a never-ending busmess so long as human 
society IS so ordered — or rather disordered 
— as to go on produang criminals As long 
as normal people in thousands cannot 
find employment, what an anxious task 
IS that of those who have to find work for 
comparatively abnormal folk • We come 
back to this, then, that theie is no final 
specific for preventing ciime short of just 
social arrangements in society at large 


{Concluded ) 
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That this IS not impracticable has surely- 
been proved by the pnsoneis’ Mutual 
Welfare League m Auburn and Smg Sing 
prisons, Westchester Penitentiary, and, 
I think, seveial other ventures 

There remains the dif&cult problem ot 
occupation or work, involving the training 
for, and finding of, useful occupations in 
ordinary life It cannot probably be 
finally solved until the outside world has 
solved its unemployment problem This 
always remains as me dark background of 
after-care work But the immediate 
problem of industnal organisation in 
penal institutions should not be beyond 
reach of a passable solution if we could 
secure consultation and co-operation 
between the public servants concerned, 
competent representatives of the agncul- 
tural and industrial world and the 
prisoners Moreover, there are several 
achievements, or partial achievements, in 
Europe and America which will probably 
afford useful lessons There are, for 
instance, several mstitutions which are 
self-supportmg or nearly so — ^such as 
Witzwil in Switzerland and the Minnesota 
State Prison m Amenca, though a self- 
supportmg institution is not necessarily 
one which affords qmte the orgamsation 
of occupations we require There is also 
such a state-'wide orgamsation of industries 
as that which obtains in Ohio, from which 
probably much might be learned 

In England, the hne of least resistance 
m the transformation of prisons into useful 
institutions may possibly he m the 
development of the preventive detention 
S 5 «tem now practised at Camp Hill, Isle 
of Wight, in the directions mdicated above, 
while extendmg and adapting it to all 
pnsons 

There is one axiom of " prison reform ” 
which must not be forgotten — namely, 
that prison reform must begin with 
securing the good-will and co-operation of 
the pnson staffs from top to bottom They 
must have such an mcome secured to them 
as will allow them to dismiss anxiety on 
that score from their minds They must 
be given a position and status of respect 
and re^onsibihty that wall ensure their 
hearty and mteUigent co-operation m a 


most honourable pubhc service It may be 
that higher quahfications will have to be 
reqmred of future members of this service 
But in the meantime the present members 
of the service should be treated with 
justice and consideration, and then we can 
see how they will respond That fuU 
justice and right consideration is not what 
they have been receiving can be seen by 
reading the Pnson Officers’ Magazine, 
-which might almost be called one long 
complamt No safe progress in new 
departures can be reasonably expected 
without securing the intelligent and 
enthusiastic co-operation of a contented 
staff When this is secured the battle will 
be at least half won 

We have hardly mentioned the magis- 
tracy Yet It occupies a commanding 
position at the point where, as is here 
contended, treatment, when required, 
should be added to investigation Inclu ding 
in the term all judges and magistrates in 
courts of criminal jurisdiction, our 
magistrates at present are obviously 
unsuited to the task here proposed for the 
courts 

Years ago the Penal Reform League 
suggested to a Royal Commission a plan 
for securing more competent magistrates 
by recruitmg the magistracy from ex- 
penenced and successful probation officers 
Agam in one or two other pamphlets we 
sketched a proposed career for probation 
officers from student probation officer, 
probation officer, chief probation officer 
(including heads of reception houses, 
tiaimng colomes, etc ), to magistrate, and 
finally, perhaps, superintendent of proba- 
tion May I now indulge in a dream in 
further development of tffis idea ? 

I dream, then, of one big service for 
deahng with enme and cnminals (I 
gener^y like to think of it as a branch of 
a combined ministry of health and 
education ) In this service would be 
different sections, such as police, probation 
officers, mstitution officers, medico- 
psychologists, and so on Members should 
be reasonably free to transfer from one 
section to another All should have a 
common college trammg (at the Inns of 
Court or Universities perhaps) Tfi6re 
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iiught have to be a legai section But all 
sections would proDaoly want to have 
sone legal knowledge 
Coarts would be g. oups of such mcnoers, 
especially of niedico-ps5’-crciog sis ana 
e\penenced probation of? cars and i^’- 
\estigat0r3 Perhaps tne grcjp wooid 
elect Its o>.n chair.nai"* Or tbeie m^ght 
be some ru.s b} v bich 1.: e president of 
tne co^rt ivas appo i tec In a-'} cme tne 
ccarc rtoaia be selectea lor expe^ .nee a'd 
skal in the art to wnci t'^c ser\*oe was 
devoted — ue art 01 menJ-ng men ’ 
The besmess oi the coart \ O'Ci be to 
secure the co-operation cf tne 1 iw-Cu-* 
brought before it in fineng cat toe trutr 
about himself and, whae nte ca, .r 
educatirg or re-eaucating hirmeu as a 
\ aluable member of societ3' 

Tnis is not especially a legal mattei 
Think wnat cnmmahtv means , ana wha- 
the proolem before tbe court is The’’, 
would ha\ e to make a pionsionai diagnosis 
and, where neeaed, suggest a coarse of 
tiamng or change of en\ironment, or 
what not This is a problem of education, 
01 re-education, not a problem of law 
Now education is a matter of satisfying 
hungers I remember yeais ago Prof 
Earl Barnes enumeiatmg the hungers to 
be satisfied as follows —hunger for food 
and dnnk, for action, for knowledge, for 
compamonship, for property, for self- 
aggrandisement, for beauty, for reasonmg, 
for se\-expression, for worship, for nght- 
eousness This may or may not be a 
complete and accurate list, but it gwcs a 
hint of part of the task of the court and 
its co-workers— to find out which hungers 
have not been satisfied Is that a legal 
matter ? " To be desperately hungry,” 
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added Earl Barnes, ” is to be a gen^u^ 
But if the aesperate hanger is thwcrtcd 
at a certmn cnsis — it migiit, might it not, 
produce a criminal ’ 

So, tiiv-n, t le court w oald pass on some 
of its ” pati«m'‘s ” for probation And 
in my drecwi prD:at.on wo^U mclade 
not oaiv subaiKSon in tm Lome and 
o^c^r iiy life, bat *n &ome caSwS a sojourn 
-w some 1. s iljuoii or col ^ n or m a ’a boar 
ganc, 0 in scioe home cr ms'^taLun, tor 
w ee.c-^ncs V-'c \ aao.*' km us ol probation 
ontceis, n i*co-pst c*mLCgis.a am craivs- 
men to t. e s.rixe wo>*ia stmt 

these msut aliens ana ro^erics 

Wbat woaid bcvOire c: toe liw^ers and 
Dari*sters ' W -a, I sapp'’se there m 
stiii be t.iM .in to be ai’"i.ns t.rvd, and 
way s.o-la rot vzi \ 01 uem ,an tl *s 
new seiv cc It wc- u net oe “D ucrame 
perhaps, bat it w r m s *e’y be aoandautiy 
mo:e sat*s;v.ng 1 . seir-rcspect and pablic 
benelr 

One tmng, however, we must nev -“r 
forget namu3 , tuat an sem ncs ar J 
institutions for deaung wiiu crime and 
social wreckage wnne sccitd cnangemeuts 
reman as now, are Lke the work of the 
nursery' senool doctors in tne slums 
They mend and mend, but the slums go 
on with their evil w ork klendmg cnmmals 
IS a nevei-eiidmg business so long as human 
society IS so ordered — or rather disoidered 
— as to go on producing criminals As long 
as normal people in thousands cannot 
find employment, what an anxious task 
13 that of those who have to find work for 
comparatively abnormal folk * We come 
back to this, then, that there is no final 
specific for prevenung ciime short of just 
social arrangements in society at laige 


{Concluded ) 



The International Federation for 
Animal Defence 

By G Baillie-Weaver 


F rom all parts of the •world 
comes response to the appeal of 
the Federation The Star Gioups, 
working sometimes independ- 
entlj, but more often m con- 
junction with societies aliead'V estci Wished, 
are icsponsiblc foi much of the increased 
inteicst in the animal cause which is 
active in the vanous countries 
Repoits from Iceland and Portugal are 
to hand which show the progress of humane 
feelmg and practice in these countnes 
In Iceland reform is mainly concerned 
with humane methods of slaughter The 
law of 1918 which decreed that animals 
slaughtered m public abattoirs must be 
shot, has been supplemented by a new 
law of wider jurisdiction which reqmres 
that every animal slaughtered, not in 
abattoirs only, but on farms and else- 
where, must eithei be shot or must be 
stunned before bemg bled Legislation 
as to the methods of kiUmg sea birds, 
large numbers of which aie slauglitered 
on the Iceland coasts, are under con- 
sideration 

In Portugal, as in other countnes, there 
are two sections of opmion and sentiment 
m regard to the animal world There are 
people who look upon ammals as meie 
machmes, without feeling and beneath 
consideration , and there are people 
whose sympathy with and understanding 
of sub-humanity have been wakened and 
Ksiko support the movement for animal 
jprWectiOTi Some of the latter put their 
opiflloas mto individual practice by 
in favour of the lU-treated and 
ovBriiM&tt beasts of burden constantly to 


be met with in Portugal In this countiy, 
as m others, the cleigy fail in championing 
or e\en suppoitmg the cause of humane- 
ness , nni do the police — iew m numbci — 
alw'ays do then duty m pietentmg acts 
of cruelty But the work of the Siar is 
makmg progress, and there is much in the 
way of legislation and cndeavoui that is 
distmctly encouragmg There is a Bill before 
Parliament to prohibit pigeon shooting , 
and m addition to animal defence sociciics 
already in existence m several towns, an 
educational league for awakenmg and 
promoting humane fetlmg is m piocess of 
formation under the presidency of Senator 
Rodiigo Guerra Alvaies Caiual The 
Lisbon Society, to the Secretary of which, 
Mr A R Silva, we are indebted for the 
interesting report on Portugal, has a 
membership of 2,500, an ammal dime 
with a velcimary suigeon m attendance*, 
and several vigilante police ofiiccis who 
have been mstiumental in bunging many 
offences to light It hopes to be able to 
establish an animals’ hospital , also to 
organise Jack London Clubs 

The Animal Protection Society of 
Mulhouse, m France, which has been foi 
some time m abeyance, is to be restarted, 
under the secretaryship of Monsieur Riss, 
President des Veterans, whose influence and 
position will be of great service to the 
cause Monsieur Hdfer, the Supermten- 
dent of the abattoir, has underta!^ to do 
all he can in the interests of humane 
slaughter 

The report from the Dutch Indies shows 
that m spite of laws against cruelty to 
animals, dogs, at any rate, are subfected 
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to tieat.Tient can oii; b3 described 

as brutal dogs mu.sL at j 11 ti’ncs kCc.r 
a bedge bevTiag the n" 'o anc. edcbc'is cf 
tfte owxie., aad laige enorgn to eosil^ 
QiS-mgj.sbr oie, e '.a n e case of .n o- 
phobia ocetiiS la c os^,ic.. cse*' cleg i*' 
th-., district n' at ae 22^z>z aac 
O’n 0 lead L t„-sc ..jui -.~-eA~.^s ~'ot 
co-ipiiLOc Cogs a:e c_ 3 L.o^ea 0% ^j.e 

police, e'' Oi- ^ 11 vCe putsle g-u’ acs 

of thee o ae-s, cac ui_ a^e Ji'^J o* i„v.s>.; ac- 
tion is die hoiri^le » no oi c 'd 
Ynjisocuon is i.e uvcaise ol e e'’£c » i.a 
voicli its MCtiiib cai obtci-ic'' , — 
slcugater j.oio*rp is .icivi .^cch oi u 
that the Xosk’n .ch^*!. . o. t-ie 


Jevs, p.escaLcs slaughter b’s meors of 
okedi.ag 

L* tee ouic*-! lepoii of Intern'’ eo 'ol 

Fed eratioa attention is to tae 

c Cviii^^vS of Cc tuit D».'cnct, Lea^^o la 
■’d, cspt.c-aJ} to tiie cr rpaign 
agaxast .ac constca. cic*’ -gef uogs, erd 
tno n'C V encent 10 pu.viag c c C' 1. hccncoa 
cf pcc px too poo^ tu Oc ^ v-ef t oi isd\ eS 
At hcg. eag ci L ’■ ^ar, i hc' t'le 
*..e.*cos fo ^ dec ntr^ac s of cegs c"e 
L r'cc i o'^iAv.ss .nto chc s»“c.c s, end. t_ o 
Cc TcTt. D,.xt, ^ce L^rgi e is dca'g a.s utr'r-,r 
cO d.r . acL.^nt^o’’ tu k’o s<.fis.Le»g vl. .n 

casucs, £ nc, as far as possible, to pie\ t 


M flDember’s iDiacig 

February 22r<f, 1923 

KILLING FOR aPORT—HORSE-TR ^FFIC— NICOLAS ROERICH— DR T W RHYS- 
DA^HD— WaLHELM IvONPAZi \ON RuNTGEN— STAR LIBRARY— INTERNATIONAL 
STiR CENTRE— DISCO \ERY BY PROFESSOR BURTON SCA\mELL— HOME FOR 
WORLD-FAIVIED INTELLECTLLiLS— CURE FOR FAT— DIAGNOSIS BY TUNING-FORK 
— IHE LEBDS LABOR \TOR\— THE OASIS OF THE STAR— '' GUIDANCE FROM 
BEYOND"— NEW OCCULT SCHOOL— EXCAVATIONS AT UR OF THE CHYLDEES— 


AND IN 

A MEETING to protest agam*! Lillmg for 
sport was held m the Uavton Hall oa 
January 18lh The report reached tins 
oMce too late for the February issue The chan 
was taken by Ml H Bailhe-Wcaver Mr Edward 
Carpenter spoke of the extiaordinary devotion 
of animals to men It is want of sympathy, want 
of perception which allows man to go on lalhng 
for sport 

Miss Lmd of Hageby declared that there was 
no more horrible pastime than that of finding 
fun, amusement, and relaxation m dealing out 
torture and death The horror of blood sports 
went on because people had made an imaginary 
line of difference between man and the ammals 

» « lie 

I DO sincerely hope that something will be 
done about horse-traJ&c in the streets of 
gw great cities The roads have been made 
to smt motor traffic and it is heartbreaking to see 


EGYTPT 

horses dragging hea\ y loads over streets on which 
they can get no foothold after a shower of ram 
This IS a subject which requires immediate 
attention 

* ^ m 

A READER sends an appreciation of the 
article which appeared in the December, 
1922 number of this magazine from the 
pen of Mme de Manziarly, on the Poems of 
Nicolas Roerich His books are barred to most 
on account of the language difficulty It is 
interesting to hear that the daughter of Mme 
de Manziarly is going to marry the son of Nicolas 
Roench 

♦ * 

T he death of Dr T W Rhys-David has 
caused an enormous gap in the group of 
Western Scholars He was onginally a 
Government ofifiaal in the Ceylon Civil Service 
He wrote Buddhism " in 1878 The Hibbert 
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lectures were deli\ ered m 18S1 He lectured on 
Buadhism at tbe Amencan Tjni\erbities m 1894 
He was 80 > ears of age when he died m December 
1922 

# It * 

I T 4 S with regret we hear of the deatn of 
the great German physicist Wilhelm \on 
Runtgen It was with his discover} of 
X ' -ra}s that he ^aid the foundation of a new 
era in physical science He wis bom March 
27th, 1845, at Zennep and died at Munich He 
resigned the post of Director of the Ph}sical 
Institute at Munich in 1919 

S OME \ ery useful books ha\ e been presented 
to the librarv of the Order of the Star in the 
East, 61, Baker Street A-, some of these 
ha\ e been sent w ithout the namc& of the giv ers, 
thi^; opportunity is taken to thank, those who 
kindly remember that the library alwa}s needs 
good books 

★ ♦ 4e 

M ISS PHYLLIS M JAMES who has 
often written poems for the Herald of the 
Star and the Occult Revn w, etc , has just 
published through Erskine Macdonald 6 L Co 
a collection of poems on various subjects of 
interest It is a little volume showing a great 
love and knowledge of nature which charms by 
its simplicity 

« ♦ « 

A WRITER from Poland emphasises the 
importance of union between members of 
different countries It is true, he says, 
that the Order has gained membeis, but let us 
not forget that the ultimate tnumph of the idea 
which the Order seeks to spread, depends on 
the efforts of those who work whole-heartedly 
It IS not enough to say, 1 am a Member of the 
Order/ ^ we must show our disinterested devotion 
to the aims of the Order He asks us not to hesi- 
tate even to the extent of personal privation 
and sacrifice 1 We must remember that on 
onr personal efforts depends the happiness of 
^ousands of our brothers who now live in 
sad and imserable ignorance Deeds and not 
words are wanted to assist our beloved head in 
tbe formation of an International Centre which 
would play an important part in sending out 
widrds of encouragement and consolation 
Tihe wxtfefor thinks that if each one of the 
tOO^OCtt would oontributea small sum. 


the idea could be realised Each National 
Representative could hold the sums collected 
until the Congress at Vienna in Jul} 


A SERIOUS rival to monkey-gHnd re- 
juvenation has risen in the discover} by 
Professor Barton Scammell, of Dovei, that 
the use of radio-phosphale of potash will enable 
a man to live to be 125 — always feeling “ as 
fresh as a daisy " 

- :*t 

J ACOB ERDANG, an American of Brooklyn, 
says he drinks as little water as possible 
and to this fact he attributes lus wonderful 
health, strength and eyesight He asserts that 
abundance oi good wine throughout his life 
IS the rc'ison for his reaching the great age of 
110 His son is — 70 but a watei-diinl 01 , there- 
fore, poor boy, he wiU not attain to any great age 

4 i- 

T he Mavor of Capri wishes that wonderful 
island to be lecogmsed as a ccntio for 
intellectuals all over the woild — as was 
Florence in the time of the Medici — so that any 
world-famed intellectuals who so desn ed, w ould 
be able to pass their old age in a monastery given 
up for that puipose Ihe Committee on Intel 
lectual Co-opeiation of the League of Nations 
has, I hear, alieady been approached 

n/t at 

A CONTEMPORARY says that an Amen- 
can health expert claims to cure fat by 
music The specialist supplies his patients 
■with gramophone lecords that tell him what 
exercises he must do to recover perfect health 
and give him the necessary musical accompani- 
ment 

A dozen records, if conscientiously played 
every morning for ten weeks, aic said to 1 educe 
ihe weight of a City gentleman over fifty years 
of age, by several stone Cures aie said to 
be effected in New Yoik where the musical 
bathroom makes many a home a place of 
msthetic charm 

« * « 

D r R T WILLIAMSON, of Manchester 
has discovered that an ordinary tuning 
fork, seven inches long with an oval 
metal foot, will help in the diagnosis of jjenrous 
diseases A peculiar w^bratmg sensationill felt 
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b3^ the patient if the tuning fork is first struck 
and then placed or t^e skin over some bony 
prominence Ox on tne nail of tne big toe In 
some diseases 1 1 s is the first form of sensation 
to be lost In otners the bonv sersioi xty is 
retained \vhen other sensatio’^s are 

T here is n Leeds a laborator’y designed 
for ti e e' amination on sciert f c unos of 
sjpor-norma^ tJnigs and lor tne in^ estiga- 
Lon of supposed emane lions from lie haman 
bod^, assuming tnat such arsons are pa^s- 
ical and made visible b> ev.cept^onal cord tions 
of atmosphere It is probab'V tne oi^v .n-iLtu- 
fcion of its Lxad in tae ^volM, and if in w e future 
il should assist xn the revelation of t^e source of 
the innumerable diseases foilowiPC, tne traix o. 
Cl vultsation, ’t v\ili a'^seivo tne und^ gr'^ 
of safienig liumaiit^ It bw*io_'s ig 

to note t lat tLc opexung iLxronv wTa ul. '>dwd 
bvtvven'*} moaicai men some ol v 10m l. px cased 
real m,.wrcst in tue vvoru unaunaken b> 
laboralorv 

i 1 

M r CLIFFORD S BEST holds tnat 
oui bodies have a kind of spiritual 
steam ” invisible to most people, and 
he hopes to establish the existence oi this 
V emanation and to make it visible to a number of 
people at once We shall then see each other 
as we really are, with all our virtues and vices 
revealed And the medical practitioner will have 
a bettei opportunity to diagnose complaints, for 
should anjrthing be wrong with the aura, the 
body will certainly sufiei 

Jd * ♦ 

A MEMBER writes A recent visit to 

The Oasis of the Star near Pisa, in 
Italy, and the conditions m this “ Oasis " 
induce me to appeal to the Brothers and Sisters 
of the Order in its favour The " Oasis " is 
situated about two miles from Pisa and consists 
of a mam building with a little chapel and a farm 
Ten to fifteen people could be accommodated m 
the building when the necessary furniture has 
been procured The farm, when productive, 
will feed the inhabitants of the Oasis " After 
senous difficulty the money has been provided 
to complete the price of purchase But the 
Oasis needs urgent help to improve existing 
matenal conditions There is neither light nor 
heateg, except m the dining room Everythmg 


is needed to transform the place into a reai 
“ Oasxs “ 

Mr Turin, t^c Head 01 tne Order ii 
wro lives m the “Oasis'* with ms '•vife and two 
lady gius^s, boi-ix devoted to the work, are 
airead} tie*e 

T-^e Ewmospnere of the pl?ce is evcellent, and 
under t'^ese nard conditions tie devoted spint 
xs Dev ord praise ^Ir and Mrs Tunn have given 
all ^ave of materia^ m^ans and a»l their time 
a-’d h'e to t*' s work t"*c pooi and hard 

condit O'^s under w nci t'^ty live I'a inspinng 
and at the same h-nc deprv.SbxUg to tnoae w^o 
consiaer tl at material comfon of some s.ind 
IS necessary to make b^a an xistrJ3T*^.nt 
cs'pwD ^ o- predating gooa >vork 

Pirn t. ~e, ^ ^a^inc e^c , etc , are re- 

quired, oUo men ana Vvcncn to v* ork oi the 
I le k^tc'^en t^3 ir f'C g'^rdsn 
vv’d ouy cu t' IS *so rnd Wwxneu 

ivho V oald go t '‘cre to ne^Jp 

T lerc- s a spr.^g of nawar''"' the piopi rt}^ 

D naenej as needed co sec wmctiwr it can be 
ubLd for a id ncatxng tne wao’e place 

T olaoiband a ^pers scidm^5i» to lOi oxen 
wdl pu^ the ' Oasio ” . 1 a co iJi'ion to reach Ine 
purpose foi wh’ci ^ as bc;cr c'*eated com- 
foxtab^e Witn v’-un'- doaatxoi 

If you happen to be in Talv, go and ^ocjacl a 
day or two at the “Oasis' and you will not 
regiet any help you have given to it 

Be one of the two thousand wno will help 
to build the Centre for the Lord's Work in 
Italjf 

Donations to be sent to Mr Emilio Turin, 
"Odsis della Stella," 11, Via Paradisa, San 
Biagio, Pisa, Italy 

* I- * 

A BOOK has just been published by Philip 
Allan & Co , 5, Quality Court, Chancery 
Lane, London, W C 2, called " Guidance 
from Beyond, ' given through K Wingndd 
Sir Edward Marshall-Hall, K C , has written an 
introduction to this, in winch he relates a wonder- 
ful experience he once had through the agency 
of Miss Wingfield's automatic writing 

« Ik • 

I T appears from the Preface, wntten toy Helen 
Countess of Radnor, that Miss Wingfield 
practised automatic wntmg unceasingly; 

that when as a girl she used the Planchette, it 

wrote " Take the pencil in your hand ” , that 
the writing was not disturtoed when people 
talked to her 
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IR ED\\4LRr> MARSH A.LL-H VLL holds 
thc*t automatic ^vnting is £* real toxi 
and b> iS means messages aie convened 
from soiro flace outs de the ph^aical vvor'd to 
tiiobc uno c*rc sti^I m I 

0 ^ ^ 

H e speaLs of the incalculable mischief done 
by unsoiupuloun swindlers disguised as 
mediums JVIibS K Wingheld used hor 
wonderful powers to help those la need of 
assisUncc, and she has ncvci attempic-d co 
make a penny of pccumarv gam hy their tist, " 

T he extracts from these writings just 
published have been chosen for their 
bimpUcity The teaching belongs to no 
special treed, as for e'«m.mple " Wlien anyone 
has passed to the other side you must not spend 
your hfe m looking for visible signs and wondeis 
to convince you oi their proximity, but you 
must place yourself m a receptive attitude, and 
learn to understand that deeper communication 
which takes the place of speech '' 

000 

N ews of a very interesting discovery made 
by a joint expedition of the Bntxsh 
Museum, London, and the University of 
Philadelphia, U S A , of an ancient temple m 
Ur of the Chaldees has come to hand Ihis 
temple was built 3,000 years before Christ, and 
it ss said that Nebuchadnezzar claimed to have 
restored it 

000 

T he City of Ur IS familiar to readers of 
the Bible as being the home of Abraham 
It is no longer a city but a mound of 
rums called Mughair 

000 

T he City enjoyed great commercial pros- 
perity on account of its situation at the 
junction of the Tigns and Euphrates, 
which commanded extensive water communxea- 
tion with opulent countries It exacted tribute 
from remote regions such as Southern Syria 

000 

U R was the mistress of North and South 
Balwloma under Kmg Ur-Gur, the builder 
of tnose stage-towers (ziggurats) It lost 
its political supremacy about 2000 b c , but 
remained a literarv and rehgious centre until 
am cloeo of the Ba oyloman era 

0 0 0 

riflW® excavated in 1854 by Loftus 

1 mid , thylor, both archaeologist, who 
am ilength, bswadth and cir- 
proving it to have been 


T he rum of the Temple wiln one of the 
stage-tOvveis is U^c most important 
discovery The ^owci biicks were laid in 
Ditumen end beai the name of lOng Ur-Gi*r 
Ihc name of the last King of Babylon, Nabonidus, 
639 r c , is lound upon some cloy cylinders 
discovered in an upper otage, one of wliica ends 
m a p'faver for his son — thc4,t Bv^^snazzar ax whose 
oarjqeet appeared the m^’-sterious haiiOwritiT^g 
on ■* he \/all spoken of by the Prophet Daniel 

I- It 

T here is a good deal of tali about 

new school of occult teaching in tl e 
Forest of Fontainebleau Oiispen^ky is 
the chief exponent of the Cuidjieli system, ^vhicii 
sets out to develop a double consciousness 
It IS apparently a reaction from the over- 
development of intellect Kathennc IMansfield, 
the distinguished writer of shoii stones lived 
lor some time at the school 

0 0 0 

T here have been, other schools or 
commumlies established for those who 
desired to escape from the life of the world 
Nathamel Hawthorne wntes about Brook Farm 
in “ The Blithedale Romance," and Laurence 
Ohphant jomed the ** Brotherhood of the New 
Life " Not one of these pioneers solved life's 
little problem by withdrawing fi om the world, and 
often the best-toown members of these communi- 
ties have drifted back to the hfe of the world 

000 

E veryone is talking of Lord Carnarvo i s 
discoveries The Tomb of lutankhf iiien 
with its ticasures is a wonderful find All 
the newspapers are full of it Even the 2imt'> 
has at times to correct conclusions which have 
been arrived at hastily Piofcssor Newberry^ 
gave a veiy interesting lecture on own 
dibeovenes in the Valley of the Tombs of tin 
Kings, and ho showed with lantern slides views 
ol the scenery of the place which helped one 
to understand better the rest of his desciiptions 
Many ol the objects found by him in the tomb 
of Akhnaton (predecessor of that lutankhamen 
who now fills the picture) were shown on the 
screen Two dog collars — one engraved in 
hieroglyphics " This is the Hound of the House," 
and a glove with thumb piece used by Akhnaton 
when shootmg wnth bow and arrow, were so like 
the dog collars and gloves of to-day that one 
seemed to forget the call across the centuries 

000 

T here are a good many specimens of 
mummies in different museums, and 
personally I should like to know that 
the body of Tutankhamen was going to be left 
in the long silence I do not like to think that 
he also will be taken somewhere for exhibition 
Only a very small part of those who gaxe on 
these things have other moentiye than vulgar 
cuimeity IPERISC^ 
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E \£S films au pi IS ^ait in >,'•1.'. revt-»j,->c 
P a \x dcs raic-obt'', ont c.e pns par le 
'^Dr Comanaon ei pro’oltis it.CLxnri.T'L c 
Ecole des A*ts ct ilaticrs \oi.x Ouclqucs 
pa,ss=gt-s du lies bci aratk que M \w'krmoz 
0 f-’Lt paraltro aans le Tt „/>i barce.tc ‘ C c- 
Tnatographie des fiiicroDcs ' 

‘ Les di<ficuki.s etaient grandes, ' nous aiv-11 
* Pour obtenir des visions nt-lies de ces 
mJusoires donL la taille ne depasse gj^rc un 
nilliemc de millimetre, il el ait nccessaue de Ics 
baigner dans un torrent de imri^re Ma^s la 
lunneiG les tue II fJlut done user ce pre- 
cautions infimes pour regler dtileme ic I’ccxairage 
de Cette lantasmagone Les resaltats obtena'- 
sont e kCellents C'esc une fc-nc Des q-c 
AC rayon lummeu-s. traverse une celkde pnlmon- 
aire, unc artere, des vais'eauv capilbnes ou in 
iragment de muqieuse, le grouilLipcnt de la 
VIC compose dcs nannonics, dcs accorus dc 
lignes, de volumes et dc mouvements duic 
<-xtraordinsire beaute 

‘ Les parasites ae toutc cspcce font preave 
a une combativitfi incroyo-ble II faut ks von 
puasculer avec rage les infoitunvS globe les 
rouges, qui touinent, desempi-res, so delormcnt 
sous le choc, repiennent leur elaslicite avec une 
^ouce obstmation, mau sont parfois transperces, 
oSchires, kcmolyst,s, c’est-i-«lire vides dc leur 
hcmoglobine, qm s’est ccoulee par lafircuse 
Di“ssure que vient de lour faire I’assaillant 
On les voit frappes en plem cceur par un vibnon 
qux a pns son elan et les traverse comme une 
balle dc mitrailleuse On assiste leur agonic 
£t comme chaque spcctatcur salt qu’il est 
lui-mCme le vaste champ de carnage dont il 
apcr9oit ici un mmuscule secteur, comme il salt 
qu'en cc moment piScis se livro dans son sang 
et dans scs tissus une formidable bataille, dont 
il ignore Tissue, mais dont depend son eMstcnce, 
il suit avec TintSrSt le plus sincere cette 
^mouvante strat^gie L'6cran 6tait jusqu'ici 
une bale ouverte sur le monde exteneur e’est, 
maintenant, sur les mystSres lea plus troublants 
de notre vie int6neure que cette fenStre s’ouvre 
Et nous nous en approebons avec une cunosit£ 
passionn^ 

" Ces films sont des films de guerre Formid- 
ablement arm^, les spiroch&tes ou les try- 
panosomes se Uvxent k des attaques futleuses 
" La terrible bataalle s'engage dans Torganisme 
et voici qu'au moment oil tout semble perdu, ofi 
les globules rouges se sont montr^ si faibles 
et SI d&armtes en presence de leurs f^roces 
agresseurs que leur difaite semble m^vitable,' 
void que tout est rexms en question par Tamv^e 
de rei^orts Une arm^ blanche vient au 
secouffi de Tarm^ rouge Les leucocytes 


apor''o.ve t ’e per.i et pr^c pret cans la 
r V. se Or -..b ' 0 t 'icco^-’’ r csb oactre coirc ce 
r>r sr ^rcv t an pass. a tic’er.. lec 
a arTkns dCjj i.a,.ac,ts ca ■>? ' iJi. con^ourrai r 
r ^id^. ft ACS ouu. c Cb pre 1 ad^CiC’' ‘Tt 
i b cai. du X a' erse encr^iC..cs, courage iv, 

es jl a b ^cbOAitfS 

* 

'r J DLPECHE ce Tou’uuse a a^mace 
cac des i'Eis vo''lCtre lourncs reprc'Jcnr- 
-i— ^£iit cc ron-oruUbCb conferences laites si r 
ccb anmauv >ivants arcstitbics 

Ce nr St pas la eicore, hcias, la suppieb'ion 
CP ces A npenences, me is c est tout de memo un 
grand progrts, car, une fois les documents 
ctabiis, la projection des films sufura auv. 
profesae’fb at pijsiolcge pour illastrtr Icurb 
couis ct A on u ai.ra plus oe^cin d’e penmenlcr 
s CCS sujels v*vants ‘ C cst a la Faculte des 
Sciences de Pai,s, " dit la D pure dc Toulouse, 
que rev lent le mcn^t gc ce mouvement cn 
faveur dc nos frcrcb infencurt ' 

A * * 

M riC LE GiLL, icmme du sculpteur, 
instituliicc dans une dcs ecoles de I’Etat 
\ Pons, a eu Iheureuse initiative de 
creer dans sa classe, avec Taide eclairce de son 
nv'n un petit ateher ou die fait travaillcr scs 
dives, dc petitb enfauts entre 4 ct 5 ans, a des 
travauv. de potene, de tissage et autres tiavaux 
d art Mmc Lc Gall cst arrivee au moycn de 
ct, travail, k de remaiquabks r^ultats, non 
seulement en maticre d'tducation manuelle, 
mais en matitie d'education sensonelle, artist- 
ique, mtellectuelle et mgme morale 

M et Mme Le Gall ont expose les mdiers k 
txsser et les objets d’art executes par leurs pctits 
dcvcb au Salon d’Automne Tan dernier Cette 
exposition a ete tres remarquee 

Le deuxi^me dimanche de Janvier, TOrdcr 
de TEtoile d'Onent a invite M Le Gall k faire 
une conference sur ses idecs en Education Des 
metu rs avaient &t& apporl^s et joliment disposes 
dans la salle, de sorte que Ton a pu voir au cours 
de cette mt6ressante reunion une dizame de 
petite enfauts travailler avec gait4 et entrain 
devant un public charme Un bon gofiter 
termina la joyeuse stance 

■A * * 

I E II JANVIER Mroe de Manziarly a 
parl6 une dermd’e fois pour TOrdre it I%ris, 
-Havant son depart pour T£xtr£me Orient 
Sa conference a 6te accompagn^ d'un txhs beau 
concert donn6 par les choeuis de TEglise russe 
sous la direction de M Kibaltchitc 



jfront our Hmerican Corresponbent 


T he who’e country was shocked before 
Christmas b\ the tocovcrv, after months 
of search by Government of&cials of 
two mutilaied bodies in a deep lake in More 
house parish, in tne State of Louisiana It 
is charged and videly beheied that tnese two 
joung men were tortured and murdered by 
the Kv Klux Klan About forty of its members 
in that parish are e-s-pected to be arrested 
Some of them are alleged to have confessed under 
oath to the Prosecuting Attorney, and hearings 
will soon begin 

The Ku Kluv Klan iras onginally a secret 
society formed m the Southern States after 
tlifir defeat bj the North in the bloody war of 
the Rebellion in 1865 It was then a terronst 
socn t\ tompOM d of former landowners, dis- 
enfranchised Confederate soldiers, and other 
whit( men, and had as its chief object the 
wresting of political and social control of the 
Southern States from the numerous just- 
enfranchibcd negroes, led often by scallawags 
and adventurers from both the South and the 
North Conditions vaned in different localities, 
but on the whole it is probable that the Klan 
was a force on the side of order and sound 
reconstruction 

However, in some distncts the Klan fell into 
the control of violent men and became simply 
bands of outlaws, dangerous even to their 
former members and a reprehensible menace to 
just and good atizcns Because of this former 
outlawry, the recent widespread resuscitation 
and rapid growth of the Ku Klu-x: Klan, after 
almost a half century of innocuous desuetude, 
has aroused much alarm and bitter antagomsm 
of press, pulpit prosecutors and public The 
not unreasonable fear is, that the Klan will be 
made a societ and lawless instrument of pnvate 
persecution 

On the other side, it should be recorded that 
the officially-pnnted objects of the Klan are 
altruistic, patriotic, protective of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness and ostensibly 
aimed only at conspirators, law-breakers, and 
those who threaten the substance of the free 
institutions, by the aid of which this nation has 
grown 

Klansmen claim that America must be pre- 
vented from falling under the domination of 
Pope, landed hereditary aristocracy, or 
oitet aoK:ftUed undesirable features that eiost m 
iwrte of the woarld 

Seaje seuutable and law-abiding citizens 
ere among the apologists 
Icnr the Klan and pubhdy defend them. 


A few weeks ago a large church m Brookljm. 
New York, advertised in the papers that on the 
following Sunday a Ku Kluv. Klansman WfOuld 
speak from its pulpit in defence of the Klan 

The visitor wore the regulation Klan regalia, 
a sheet like garment covering his body and a 
white hood, pyramidal in shape and with slits 
for eyeholes, covering his head He entered the 
pulpit and said “ My dear friends, I desire to 
read to you this statement This order has been 
called into existence to meet one of the greatest 
needs of the times ” 

He then read a history of the Ku Klux Klan, 
declared that the original Klan had preserved 
law and order and put dowm criminals duimg the 
reconstruction period, and asserted that it was 
held in reverence for its good deeds by the 
people of the South 

He said in part “ The Ku Klux Klan of to- 
day was called into being to see that law and 
order reign throughout the country Among 
the purposes of the institution is to sec that the 
schools and educational institutions of the 
United States are not controlled by Roman 
Catholicism 

“ We are opposed to the whisky-selleis and 
the bootleggers, and we are organised to main- 
tain the supremacy of the wlnte race, and to 
keep Protestantism in the ascendancy ” 

In spite of the most determined cnticism by 
Roman Catholic-owned newspapers and many 
other journals there seems to have been a rapid 
growth of the order It seems possible to 
believe that much of this growth has been in- 
spired by fear, whether justifiable or unjusti- 
fiable, of the growing political and educational 
power of the Roman Catholics, who are often 
alleged by their cntics to be planning to restore 
m time the temporal power of the Church 

Whether or not one can avoid alarm at the 
existence of a secret order whose members 
exercise illegally the nght of the Ingh justice, 
the middle and the low, all Star members can be 
shocked and revolted at the hombic negation of 
brotherhood exemplified by the undoubted 
tortures visited upon the victims of mob violence 
in Morehouse parish, Louisiana It is to be 
hoped that the long arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment will grasp the ofienders 

* « « 

R EINCARNATION seems to be receiving a 
widenmg acceptance m tins country, and 
from time to tune fuominent men and 
women ate quoted in the telegraifino'^ijews 
despatches as ^ving stated tiieir own belief in 



FROM OUR INDIAN CORRESPONDENT 


it A recent adijierent to iLis lneor% is Mr 
Heiir> Ford, a wer-Lrown automooi^e iranu- 
facturer \^no it is gereraP\ e>.pected \ali be a 
candidate m 192-1 lor election tO the PrcsAdercy 
of the Lnitcd States His autoD^ography lo 
being \viael> pubiisnea 

1. * 

O N New Years Dav a rcceplior was gi/en 
Dt Mrs Marj’' Grav tae Ojai \aile->, 
Ca'iloir^e in aunour o: appo*nt^c.nt 

of Mr Ernest \\ood ^'s National Representc>ti\e 
for \n'eriea Ox tre Order of the S-^t-r n the Ea^t 
A.3T»0jag t^ose present oes’ces ISir Wood 
Airs \vood, \.ere the louowi-f^g Wxacit -known 
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wori».erG cr of^cers or tre Order — Mr J 
Kris’' nanurti, Mr J Nit'^ ananoa, 3Ir A P 
Vvam’^gtop EiS-'op Irvmg S Cooper, Mr Fr*tz 
Knnz, and Mrs AcTckn H latunder 
< *■ }! 

T he stnL^ig sjcccss whica is at the txme 
of attending fcne pJD.ic New \ork 

c incs of Jie lanous Dr Coae of France 
will go iar to ’ a a=> prepan c^e waj for ready 
i^nderara^'Qir^ acclp^^iTce of instances of 
sp^r^cw^ai ^ ea ’nq dv tie Grea*. T/ cc' er wnen He 
comes Dr Co j- aS ce^'hng u.not "er £a\w b’ow 
to e jna^,_r'al buc t eorj ct bC^bC stiil sc 
pre\a.ent a-^o g soire cl-&ses of mcc’cal men 


^rorr* ouf Jitblar. Covvesponbent 


T he las-f lOvto. ■I'^s \vi icen the \ei\ 
tmek the 1 S Con\ c»^ ciOxi, pnJ 

it coaid nou thci D- rcnkfiicd row ‘-’•cat 
a siicccss it ‘ as "oi ig to be All were um+or^nh 
impressed at thw tot il Pcs. of lU feeling of *.iiy 
kind, noi was Iheic mi\ grumble or complaint, 
in spite of the 700 delegates that had to be 
housed, fed and generally looked after The 
atmosphere was saturated witn peace aid 
harmony and it was a happ}’ augury for the 
future 

To us of the Star, the one e\ent that stands 
out paramount m the various engagements is 
th< Star meeting held on December 2&th — a 
sacred to the Order — in the big hall at the 
T & Headquarters Air Jmarajadasa, in Ins 
usual lucid style, explained the meaning and 
the work of the Order Our Protector, 
Dr Besant, then took us back to ages gone by, 
many a life ago, and recalled instances of her 
work and tnals with our Chief, Mr J Kiish- 
namurti She spoke of the work at present and 
of the future possibilities that are yet latent m 
our Order We all then turned our faces to 
the North, where dwell the great Rishis, and our 
beloved lYotector recited the Star invocation 
It was so thnlling and impressive, that the 
prayer to the Lord Maitreya to come down to 
the world was indeed answered, and all felt the 
benediction of His presence in their midst 
A public meetmg was also arranged in Madras 
City to take place in the famous Gokhale Hall, 
on December 30th, and, indeed, it was a 
remarkable success The hall was full — ^which 
was strange in these days of political strife — and 
the audience, though not very responsive, 
listened with eager attention Dr Besant was 
in- the chair, and speeches were made by 


Jira'-a, da«a, Air Aru'^da e andMi T*anedas 
Dw£»nx''a'’b 


T ilE Rig-^t Hon V S Siinna^a Sibtr % 
PC , w ’•o IS now an iitornanoi I fguic, 
and w^ho has aoie mucn to bxmg thv> 
nations 01 Ine world togecher and to bring about 
an under-.tanding between the components of 
the Indo-Biitish Comnonvvealth by interpreting 
India to the West and to the Dominions, gate 
a nmaxkeble lecture at \d\ar, undei the 
auspices of the National Unitcrbitv Union 
His lecture throughout was imbued with the 
spirit of internationalism, the subject being 
** The League of Nations ** He emphasised the 
point that it ought to be a League of the peoples 
of the various nations and not of their Govern- 
ments, and exhorted Indians not to shut 
themselvcb out from the rest of the world, but 
to give and take freely and make tlicir con- 
tribution to world-culture Such a lecture is 
invaluable from the Star point of view, and 
should not be allowed to be lost to the world, 
and efforts are being made to publish it in 
pamphlet form foi distribution and sale 

mt 

T he estabhshment of an International 
Theosophical University, called Brahma- 
vidyashmma, has already been referred to 
in the December letter To celebrate the 
200th lecture, there was a gathering of students 
and teachers under the big Banyan tree, when 
tea was drunk and views expressed Mr Cousins, 
who has dedicated himself to this work, gave 
a summary of the work done and of the hopes 
with regard to the future Others spoke of the 
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of tie ^-le s^xf 

o* ** le Pr0iC'5^o‘^s 

ur, snOiSsC oi 

IP# u' " t. oi tic Vshr'^ r*^ I 5 r 

c n'^;- OiJ> b\ c;i\xn^ 

1.^0^ r^odc xi -is:;;^ buo 

s ' i c'' r pu 1 ^ivin«, ciit^’xO’^ 

Oj > \’t dj It* V o^^ld tcac i caoir xio\ 

t j i "'-idle a ^ 1 3j ct "^d ;i\c ^ lacnld .ou^h to 
tii^ uc\o^^o Ho ^uo di^l icnow^odt^o .d 
pr exit kq spoci'^bst cl '’t prese its horx^o *» 

h d ij copQ liazv and people had »ost sicxit Ox 
tpe \vool lo^ I »o tree He rcxc re«i uo \ne 
ren r] lo f impn the Greeks lic«d ere'’ tod 

or» tile woxld, clt ou^n iaty flouribhed onH for 
ab >ut 150 yoc'i^s, not oeca ise Ihcj were eqmppca 
wit 1 much mateml, bnt because the> Ivne / 
fajmethinG; of e\ 013 tiling and tnev were mesters 
of tlinr iitcreciu''! house The Greeks were at 
the Centre of Knowledge To dav we had 
itra^ed aw 03 to tne peiiphcrj aad did not even 
recognise thalthcic vv as a centre, a Brahman idy a, 
specially so in the WVst The Vslirama was 
giving a large «?urvcy of knowledge for this verv 
purpose and to lay great stress on the faculty of 
k-uowlrdge rather than on knowledge itself, so 
that the ''central" attitude to I'fe may- be 
developed 


O UR Protector has gone co Delhi stopping 
^t C'>lcutta Patna, Benares and Allahabad 
O'l the way for tneosopiiicai, Siar and 
polit ca^ lectures The political confcre"‘cc 
reftience to y^hich was iiadc m the DceerDocr 
Utter, tiUs place Oxi FeoiuaiT 12Lh IGlli and 
1 <-lli and let us bop^ it \v*ll Ol a ^ucucss 
The I^di'^n National Congiess ha^ goxic on m 
its r« cUcbs \ and a large numoe^ of leadeis 
jii'' acLi^d by Messrs Das, Nehru Kf=*ll ar and 
o tick's '^ave Icit the Congress They are ’U 
favour of entering the Legislaaivc Councils and 
\von mg tliiougli them At last, they a-’O 
coring int*o line with Dr Dv^sant, which, \e 
1 ope Vxil lead to comb n<=’d action 

Jt If * 

M ISS DOROTHY VRNOLD—^. ell-known 
to Star workers in the West — imtes from 
Jrpan " One of the chiei reasons of 
my goirg back to Shonghai (China) is that 1 am 
anxious to revive the Star which is quits deed 
I propose to spend siv months of e/ory 
year in Cluna and the other six in Japan " 
Tne Far East needs the message of the Coming 
more than any other and all praise and suecc-s 
to Miss Arnold m her pioneer work 


Xetters to the J£bitov 


FOR SERVICES RECEIVED 

To the Editor of the Heralp or run Star 

S IR, — What an absolute feast of good things 
you gave us in jour Januaiy issue * J feel 
it IS much too good to keep to myself, and 
out of sheer gratitude to all who contiibuted 
to this wonderful number, I asl you to accept 
the enclosed £2, and either to send a copy each 
month to three of our Members who are not 
able to afford a copy of their own, 01, as an 
alternative, to send the copies to some place 
where they may be seen perhaps by several 
I feel it IS a very great pnvilege to have at 
first hand the wmtings of so many who have 
earned our deep affection and respect, and beg 
to tender to you my grateful thanib 
Yours, etc , 

" A Gratsfup Member " 

J tn compliance unth the above request, the 
sertpiums to the Hbralp have been entered 
for a period of twelve months — Ed | 


t:he shadow and the reality 

, OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 

of the Hbrax-d ot the Star 
m eimys interesting to read Jdr 
editoruds, but with 


all due respect to him, there arc one 01 1 wo points 
I would like to raise fiom the point of view of he 
ordinary individual 

He gi\eo us to understand that we are playing 
with shadows and losing the reality, turn ug 
our backs to the light and bemoamng the lo^s 
of it , that all we need is a little ejfort in order to 
hve the Spintual Life Probably what is ca»y 
for Mr Itxishnamurti, is very difficult for some 
of us If the Spiritual DiXe w;as easy of accom- 
plishment, would not everyone instinctively 
turn to it ^ 

We aie all seeking " magnificent happiness " 
and tranquillity We all long for perfect peace, 
for cessation of the constant stnfe between our 
lower and higher natures, but to long for it 
■without havmg the necessary strength to climb 
the difficult mountam is the unhappy lot of 
most of us 

It seems to be so largely a question of growrlh 
According to Theosophical literature* we are 
only just beginning to be self-conscious on the 
astral plane We have yet a long way to go 
before we reach the Buddhic, and live con- 
stantly the life of the spmt To hve the hie 
of the spint is for us at present fraught with 
much difficulty, and the trouble is not that the 
light does not shine, but that it does not bum 
steadily enough to make us forgo eveiyth:^ 
else for it Sometimes m the dark mghts of the 
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seal it seems to disappear altogether, ard tnen 
we 'feel lose indeed, belonging neither to one 
ror the other It is not mvanably easy 
vO ^orjure up the \\hite flame of enthusiasm 
Wiach inspired us when the Order of the Star 
n tnc East was first formed 
I think, moreover, thrt we often realise truths 
intellectually \vitnout feeding trem in our hearts, 
aud It IS only when we ao feel them that we 
sufSc^ent motive power to act T1 e mtedect 
s cold and critical, it ±s aK-vays finding ev.cuses 
for ’’Ot acting, and many times v\e allo\. oursei’* es 
to De guided hy its detachea reaso^'ing How 
are we to ma e oarsel\es ftt.1 thin^js xr stead cf 
^^st thinking about them ? We all reahse the 
rccessit^. for reform, both in the human ard 
worlds, but xt is not until tne suhering 
ox the otner creature is reflected in Oi.r«elves 
and our own hea'»± bleeds in ’response that we 
can overcome cur na'^-aral inertia and begin 
to bestir ouxsexvcs 
Tien too, tsf^.e tro doctr“^e o. 
ress,* (a verv negn-'-ive slate of good’^c‘^s) Ho^# 
cen we ev^n p^-aulxSL li at ^ As long as t e ^ .e 
in a so-calied cv ins^d eountr'"^, x o\v e e 
s 'iy tic Land -viiti J?e b'^eeding iinife ^ 
E\ery time tv ear a pair of shoes \ ash our 
hd’^ds, we s^e using p rts of xUe bod^ of an 
an’mel Manv of the processes of our i idastrial 
life depend upon the sacrifice of anim'^Is 
Scarcely en}’- part of an animal's bod}/ is wasted 
Even if we believe that the exploitation of 
animals is a shameful Ining, how can we, who are 
so small in number, bring about the radical 
change necessary ^ We are like a voice cr^nng 
m the wilderness, and the task seems stupendous 
Are we to refiain then from " shedding tears of 
ecstasy " until we have wrested the bleeding 
kiufe from every hand ^ 

We are obliged to be eternally compromising 
between this world and the spintual, simply 
because our spiritual stature is small, and our 
indomitable will merely in the making If we 
had reached a stage of spiritual growrth when all 
the abuses of the present day were swept away, 
what need would there be for the incarnation of 
a Great One ? I think that when He comes. 
His presence alone will stimulate our wamng 
lights and spur us on to great endeavours, but 
in the meantime, we have to try to keep alive 
the flame ourselves and m the everyday turmoil 
of life and in the incessant strife within ourselves, 
it IS often very difficult 

It seems to me that it is m the intermediate 
state when we are beginning to detach ourselves 
from the claims of this world, and before the 
spintual light bums clearly and ceaselessly 
within us, that we remain miserable, fruitless 
and inglonous *' It is a stage of growth, which 
IS bound by its very nature to be temporary, 
and one which we have to endure 

If, as Mr Knshnamurti says " we resort 
rather carelessly and hopelessly to this difficult 
and complicated business of the spintual life," 
IS it* not because we have to break away the 
cliflging tentacles of this world one by one, and 


^^3 

that it IS no eas} matter ^ x\ll the faults ard 
w eakncsfces of our past lives nse up and confront 
us, and can we overcome these in a dny ^ To 
live the spiritual s sirc^- ousmess so ste”"^ 
indeed and «o tv>cn'‘g ’t o oar hea^is 
fail a®, and we tun^ once more to tne wond 
around us, seekmg ’"cppmcas and satisfaction 
tnere, alt* ©'•’gn we Lnov fiom past experience 
ho » unstable and tran&itorv earthly happiness is 
W ere w e to jo"' low the demaaas of the spiritual 
hie it vvou d tc'^t ^aoala never real 

until e^eryr irzee of e Wer to animals o'- 

pu-i^ans was aooL&Ped, a’ slar-*s no’^e a \ ay witp, 
e cr\ *pcn, \ oran a’^c provided With the 
rcv.os'joncs of h:e, ar aool and expIo*ta- 

t’on of t "le cc bv tnesfong en^-ieh scopressea 
It \o'‘ la m xcct r Ltoo 'i icr tac world 
The q lostion is, how T'an^ of ^*5 are capable 
of vvOiZ mg mceus ng \ tor tais end — ^Low i 
Ox as La\ o c :>pnaaal gta * V* ^cces«'ar3 for thib 
tic-»-»e^ccab rii:p'‘a^ of erg\ ^ How ' am of 
uS instcac xaile- tio \»a's >ccomir^^ dis- 
corraged vPC trcr"eaclous o^xus \\e have tr) 
face lu.’’! oi rrpe a^d ere gv , lull ox 

despair vxcpi^ess on the nexc a^tt nating 

aKavs eon success faiwi-e ^ Saca 1 
thmjt*. *>3 the lot ci ti e orJ rar^ womar 

ADnLii n B Hoc »ir:s 


CAPIT^U. PUNISHMENT 

To the Edi*of of the Heoald or TiIE St an 

Sir, — I am sure that tpc readers of vour 
journal must have beer porrificd at the recent 
example afiorded of the relentlessness of the 
law in carrying out the sentence of capital 
punishment 

In view of the fact that so long an interval 
had passed since the last execution m England 
of a woman, we seem to have taken a definitely 
retrogade step 

It IS clear that the great public which depre- 
cates these terrible survivals of barbarism must 
for the future make every effort towards legal 
redress Capital punishment must be abolished, 
and every humane man and woman must strain 
every effort to this end Even the standard of 
" an eye for an eye " and " a tooth for a tooth " 
IS offended by a system of retribution which 
allots an agonismg penod of suspense and 
anticipation to the perpetrators of crimes which, 
as m the Ilford murder, however dastardly, 
involve but a short sharp space of suffering to 
the victim 

Can we not range ourselves in line with the 
more civilised nations who have already abolished 
this outrageous survival > 

Yours, etc , 

Margot Baines 


To the Editor of the Herald of the Star 
Sir, — ^Will you kindly m your Editorial Notes 
let us have your views upon Capital Pumshment ? 
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Many people are much opposed to Capital 
Punishment, ^ et hold tnemselvts bound by the 
fact of it being at present tre law of the lard 
But are not laws framed as an outcome of Puolic 
Opinion If a sulnciertly laige number of 
English people otheve that Thou shalt not 
kill " means something more tnan mere words, 
tnere coula be an alteration in the and a 
step fon\ard in ci\ilisation made 

We as members of the Order of the Star m 
the East know that ' Between nght and wrong 
Occultism knows no comp’-omiso " In the work 
of " Prcpamtion " we wish to live now that we 
may be woilht to kno^v Him when He comes 
Can wo imagine Him appio\ mg ot the awiui 
duties la a upon the othcials in 3 esterday s 
traged\ 

While the subject is fresh in the public mind 
cannot the Order collecti'vely organise a definite 
movement ^ Of course I know that as an 
Order " it cannot be made compulsory on 
members, as in the T S those cannot be bound 
to any policy But surely as individuals 
we ought not to wiit until it is " proper " to 
be ** advanced ** \et as individuals we can do 
httle 

Yours, etc , 

(Miss) Edith Dowdikg 


THE STUDY OF ASTROLOGY 

To the Editor of the Herald of the Star 

Sir, — ^Through the columns of the Herald 
OF THE Star, may I, as Secretary of an Astrology 
group, endeavour to get into touch with Secre- 
taries of Astrology Groups m other countries ^ 
In Scotland we carry on our astrological research 
work as a branch of the Study Section of the 
Order of the Star in the East We feel privileged 
to be allowed to do so as it is a great incentive 
to the idealistic study of the subject We have 
endeavoured to make clear our ideals and have 
expressed them m the following Aims and 
Motto — 

Atms — I To study Astrology as an Aspect of 
the Divine Wisdom , 

2 To form an Aquanan Group for such 
study wherem each member works as 
a part for the whole 

Motto — ** He wlio obtains has little 

He who scatters has much " 

Seeking to understand the prmciples of 
Astrology, we hope to make a close study of 
each astrological symbol and intend to study — 


1 References to the Planet (or Zodiacal Sign) 
in the Secret Doctnne and other works on 
the Ancient Wisdom , 

2 The Planet in M3rLhology, in the works of 
ancient and modem Poets, and in the 
wnntings of such Astrologers as Alan Leo 
Miss Isabelle Pagan, and Mav. Heindcl , 

3 Horoscopes m which the planet may bo 
regarded as the dominant influence 

As we meet but once a month it will take us 
three months to study each Planet and eacn sign 
respectively, but we hope that a deeper under- 
standing of the abstruse science of symbology " 
will be the result of our united efforts The 
different sections of the group are kept in touch 
with each other by means of correspondence 
As we wash our National Group to have an 
International character vve should like to get 
into touch with other Astrology Groups studying 
along similar lines, and I, as Group Secretary 
shall be pleased to hear from the Secretaries of 
other Astrological Groups 
Yours, etc , 

(Miss) C H R McPhail 


THE UNITY OF BELIEF 

To the Editor of the Herald of the Star 

Sir, — T he Order of the Star in the East, 
though perhaps more definite in its organisation 
and beliefs than most, is not by any means alone 
in believing in the early return of the World- 
Teacher 

There are even to my knowledge, many other 
bodies of men, whether they call themselves 
religions or societies who look for the coming of a 
Great One within a comparatively short space 
of time 

In view of this fact, would it not be well to 
make 53 stematic enquiry, and compile and 
publish in this magazine a record of such bodies 
with a statement of the ground common to all, 
and the mam points of difference in belief 
Co-operation with those of like beliefs and ideals 
11 respective of method of execution is, I take 
it, one of the Star Ideals, and surclv the first 
step m Star work is to find out how many people. 
Ignoring the labels they wear, will be prepared 
to recognise, and work for, the W orld-Teachex 
when He comes 

Yours, etc , 

T C Humphrfys 
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H /Ibcmber'a 

March 22, 1923 

SPRING — SVfAN AND WINE — NOTES FROM A LECTURE BY MR 
lvRISHNA]\iURlI— IHE NEW CIVILISATION— NORWEGIAN STAR COM- 
:MUNITY— MR GURDJIEFF— ECTOPLASM 


S PRING with all As beauties is again 
with us It IS m the air, the thick 
sticky buds of the trees are ready 
to burst into the glory of leaf and blossom 

* 

Long, long ago, when this small univeit>e 
\\ as juut begun and in its infancy. 

Behind it there still stretched unending years. 
Before lime gave our future prophecy 
Bab} Ion has fallen now, and Ilium, 

Thebes is no longer great and Rome extinct. 
And all brave men and good have now become 
Together with their virtue derehet 
The songs of birds, the promise in the sky. 

That filled men's heaits with longing long befoie. 
Shall be as sweet to far postenty. 

And then they too will pass and bo no more. 
But there shall ever be new happemng. 

And violets mark the coming of the Spnng 

4i « « 

T he following was sent me by a 
fiiend It IS a precise translation 
from a small section of the Talmud, 
that wonderful book which contains the 
whole body of the Jewish avil and 
canomcal laws and traditions, with the 
commentaries and speculations of the 
Rabbis — 

S\TAN AND Wine 
{From the Mtdrash Tanhuma ) 

“ Noah was the first planter Now when 
the turn of tlie vine came to be planted, 
Satan appeared before Noah, and asked 
him ‘ What plantest thou, Noah ? ’ 
And he answered ‘ It is a vineyard that 
lammakmg' And Satan asked ‘What 
produce will this vineyard brmg ^ ' And 
Noah said ‘ The frmt of this vmeyard 
will be sweet to the palate and the jmoe 
of its bemes will gladden the heart of 
man/ Then said Satan ‘ Let us work 
tojpether at this vineyard' And Noah 
said » ‘ Thou art welcome to help me * 


" Then Satan went away and returned 
with a sheep, and this he slew imder the 
vme Then he brought a hon, and this, 
too, he slew undei the vine And twice 
more did Satan go away, bnngmg a 
monkey and a swme, and these, too, did 
he slay in the same place And the blood 
of the four beasts soaked into the ground 
and mixed with the sap of the vme 
"Now,this IS the meaningof Satan’swork 
“Before man tasteth of wine he is like a 
lamb, peaceful and innocent and knowing 
no evil And when he hath drunk twci- 
goblels of wine he is hke a roarmg hon 
that knoweth no fear in his mighty 
strength And having diunk more he 
becometh hke a monkey, prancing and 
jumping and speaking vain and shameless 
things, a laughing stock to aU those that 
behold him And when man hath drunk 
still more of the jmee of the vine he 
becometh diunken, and fallcih down Is 
he not then hko &e swme that both in 
the diit, an abomination to all men ^ 

“And all this did befall Noah, whom the 
Lord chose for his righteousness Now, 
what shall be said of the power of wine 

on ordmary men ^ ” 

* * * 

Isn’t it marvellous^ Of course, I've 
asked for more 

•i: 4 * 

T here are no Editorial Notes this 

month One can only fortify one- 
self with the glad tidings that Mr 
Knshnamurti will be m England soon 
* * « 

D uring Mr Krishnamurti’s visit 
to Adyar last year, there was 
some uncertainty as to what work 
should be done at the Sunday Star 



A MEMBER'S DIARY 


rieet*ngs One of Uie D03S sa^d, “ On, ne 
"ve \Mil conae along and look at 50c r face 
Tnat ’(fill be good enough ’ ]iir KriSi'- 
namurti saia ‘ Tne} ir'c^nt it verj 
sonoi’slj , and I fell i athcT snv , ii. is not 
v*;iy pleasant to sit on a piatfoim and 


oe sta*ca at ” 


T he xodoviirg IS fiom rotgh notes 
of a speectt made in Australia 
eatx}’ m 1922 It explains itseir 
end needs no com- 
ment I only vish 1 1 1 n 

thatM e CO old get more I 
of Ml Knshnamurii s /T ADAl’ 

speeches, and perhaps |^/| 0*1 

v.e shall t\hen ne 
comes — see Mi K: 

“ There is an idea ' brotnei ; 
that when theW'Oild- Nitjanai 

Teacher comes that remaikablj t\ 
he will gi\e as what parenily quit 
we want I do not recent illness 
Kl ow ho\/ tnat state- 
ment alfects each one TIL yf R K 1 

oi us, but to me this l\/| j^as b< 

idea is most repellent A to Ei 

I do not want what I he will ainve j 

can get already. I of June It i 

w ant somethmg that I lU tjeln er a 1< 

cannot get I want to Readeis of t 
fight and to struggle the Star arei 
m order to gel it date and plao 

It IS the same w ay hen known, v 

with any teaching m the Herali 

The value of any ajjd nowhere 

teachmg hes m the take this as a 

fact that it can give 

somethmg which we ' ' ' — ' 

have not It does not 
matter if it huits or gives pleasure, the 
more it hurts the better it is, and conse- 
quentl5-, I feel very strongly that most of 
us wiU be disappointed with a teacher if 
his teachmg should be contrary to our 
ideas of the present day 

“ Do not imagine that body the great 
Teacher is gomg to take is of great im- 
portance It does not matter what body 
he takes as long as he gives us somethmg 
that helps us It is the same- if we look 
at a cloud in the sky To me it is suf 5 aent 
that It IS beautiful and gives me a certain 


M ADAME MAXZIARLY 
on I'Ci. waj ihroiign 
Amerxa na sheen able 
to see Ml Kr-shnamvrti and 
' IS brotnei She reports that 
Mr Nitjananda is lookmg 
remaikablj well, and has ap- 
parently quite overcome his 
recent illness 

M r krishnamurti 

has booked his passage 
to England and that 
he will ainve about the middle 
of June It is hoped that he 
w lU deln er a lectui e in London 
Readeis of the Herald of 
THE Star are informed that the 
date and place of this lecture, 
w hen known, w ill be announced 
in the Herald of the Star — 
and nowhere else , they may 
take this as a wammg » 


amoanc of aappmess It Joes iioc matter 
vhere I seeii;, u'^t.thei m Atsaalia, India 
01 Chma, as long as it is beautuul, it tS 
ail t*-e same m me Liiv=’''\ise, is an 

idea pievaiuiit amongst tne membeis of 
me Si^ar i-at he is going to take siicn and 
sjch a bod, , and 11 he does not take tha 
ood^ tlea Le tkon’i. Dc ‘ He ’ I am no*, 
prmarmg 3 or to’* anjthirg, but I want 
j'ou to be DroaJ-mmded aoout all these 
things because they are not of gieat 

importance What 

H - I I ■ TO does It matter if he 

talics a Chinese body, 
AIAXZIARLA a lute hod}', an 

w aj throiign Indian boay, as long 

, nes been able as we see the same 

bnamvrti and radiant happiness 

e reports that that we see in a cloud, 

a IS lookmg feel the same 305 

, and has ap- that a beautiful 

overcoine his stream gives us, w’hich 

makes us forget the 
tnvialities of dailt’’ 
^TTVAATTTPTT life " 


)out the middle / M *HEN there is 
hoped that he I another pomt 

tuieinLondon -»• which nught 

e Herald of mtcrest, and 

Formed that the that we must 

of this lecture. develop a Star aUt- 
11 be announced This question 

OF THE Star— very difficult to 

Ise , they may exp^m a few 

words To me per- 
® sonally it is not very 

1 1. deal, but know 

what it should be, 
though I cannot explain it m words 
There are various movements in the 
world for the benefit of the world, but 
each of these movements does not see 
that theie are other movements existmg 
parallel to themselves They think they 
are the only body that leads to salvation , 
that they are the only group of people 
through whom salvation can be attained 
or happiness gamed Now to me the Star 
is not at all like that I feel that the 
members should join other movements, 
and there take the Star attitttde in those 
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-4S 

'O’n. ' I ■'L djuTiciJl. 

o ^ i 1 \\Oxds t" utK what I n'ear, 

iG I ' i^at t ou I .^dcrstritJ •'.bat I aia 
I, ct, rad e. thar stop at ni> ''\oids ” 


‘ r W ""^HEX tiietc IS the owestion of 
fi IrtoinatiOGalism which towcucs 
-*■ nrr‘^^ of us, and cspeciallj. those 
_.tOP’' vho die behcvtis in Biotherhood 
''\c all pioftss wita tne utmost v ilhngness 
tiiai brotherhood is the final goal of 
•umai'in Consequently., this question 
ol intcmitionalisin is of the utmost im- 
woitai ce both to the Thcosophical Society 
and the ‘ Older ’ If these two bodies are 
gomg to do anything in the world, they 
must be Intel national Ihcre must be 
only one God and one flag, m religion and 
ideas .\nd yet when om emotions aie 
>tirred up by war, by bitterness, by 
tnvialiticb, our piinciples disappear like 
‘-now under the hot sun Our professions 
become mere hp-service We are all 
human bemgs, that is the worst of it , 
and we must not be human beings if we 
want to do what we mean to do, what wc 
axe fighting for Do not let us sacnfice, 
and then fail the next moment What is 
the good of sacnficing if a breeze of wmd 
comes and sweeps y’^ou off your feet ^ 
You must be strong to stand against the 
world, for the Order of the Star in the 
East must lead, not be led 

“Ihere are those in the Theosophical 
Society who thmk that we are someone 
in particular The outside world thinks 
we are the greatest cranks ahve, and we 
are Some of us have the impression that 
we are great people who can achie've great 
things We can achieve great things »/ we 
are great people How are we hkely to be- 
come great ^ To me there is only one thmg, 
one work, one path that creates greatness 
It does not he as most of us believe, m 
lookmg at pictures and m mere spiritual 
sentimentalism, because these thmgs are 
rather weakening to the character It 
IS the roan who says, ‘ I am going to get 
there in spite of everything , m spite of my 
own feet bleeding, I am going to get 
there,’ who is likely to be great It does 
not matter where he goes, that man will be 


something in the woild Tbe.e aic too 
many indifferent people iii the Theosophical 
Society and the Ordei — not enough who arc 
definite, \v'ho have got definite ideas about 
the Star It is this indifferent attitudeivhicli 
is prc'valent everywhere that is the ruina- 
tion of aU fundamental pmiciplcs of man 
' There is another gieat thing which 
makes men great, namely, that ymu must 
have a mind w'hich evamincs, winch sees 
and which scrutinises carefully and, above 
all, impcrsodally all facts We aie, I anx 
afraid, inclined most of us (for it is the 
easiest path), not to examine impeisonally 
those things which wc hate, but \vc must 
see impersonally the leal value of things, 
even though when 1 /e have to face thing- 
which Vve do not like and our emotion'^, 
stir us up and make us blind Then come- 
the real use of impersonality and logical 
mtrospection We profess all these thing' , 
but when it comes to the daily piacticc 
of life we fail utterly Once w^e get what 
we want we are dead It is the contmuJiT 
unhappiness, the continual stnvnng, that 
makes one big It is the people who are 
discontented, who are not satisfied, who 
are really great — the people who are con- 
tmually climbing, climbing, climbing 
When you are leally thoroughly^ and un- 
mistakably miserable and discontented, 
for the majonty of us are very self- 
satisfied, then you have the chance of 
going forward, and till we have got ovci 
this attitude, I am afraid we are not fit 
for what we profess to be I am not very 
contented If you are once contented you 
lose your chance of greatness We diift 
along and do what thousands and millions 
of others are doing day and night It is 
of no good having a Society or xOidci 
which is to lemain contented They who 
are going to chmb the mountain, which 
we must climb to become a god, for each 
one of us must become a god, must fight 
Sufrenng means evolution The true dis- 
content IS never to be satisfied with oneself ' ' 

* * * 

M r KRISHNAMURII tells US a 
httle about a new schem^ of 
aty-runiung which is being tned 
by a httle community m Massachusetts. 
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Itxscaliec TnaNea Ci\ Lsaaor,’ and-.s 
i.n 0-1 i onoi’r, aac is backid b*, a 
liorOkign-^oir^ -■’Sii •ne’i'- 

rr pai-^ iO a^'ts. <.<> V'cg lo i 
cone: an ' ..3 


‘ Gild'/' dc'l o- .o-’v eooc. 

j — A -1 1 ' ig a CO* ' e; \ 0-1 r z 

Jlk. .To-iiyu- OES-S r ?_ i. operate 

V ^--0 . attracdig riiaci at-tePu', boi 
- Cl a p^isOii iS Ltercby peiir ttef tC pa,' 
.' 0 ^ 0 ' c* lie tx'idvs iis ii§ot . 0 “ aa anto- 
no a le - ice people su rp coa I to 'vC i oliCv, ’ 


d 'fj '^HJS yea Ciuv-lisauon, I'a.cl 
I bciiig t^’icd ci Fo vbo.Ocgh, Mass , 
U S .“ 1 , 13 ossociat-ng rrt-nbers cz 

0 Hasis 'tbcT-e tliey can agree , poiibcs, 
iv iigioa ana olao- co -troieisiai natuis 
a-e ’cit oo~ in inc ^ords o- originator 
0 : tins e\penmcnt “The tnmg is not 
'ehgions roi 13 It philanthiopic — ^it iviU 
,jC economic lii^ «'ounO, Oi'd people wiU 

01 t n onty , ua^. tne3’ gel oi’t ’ 


These arc the lalca ol the Communitj' 

"1 Get a’l the oui of life 3 on can , c,ive ’t 
to the lust person ' ou mi-et, and then lopcat 
J Do the things that art iignt for all 
■> Put vour ideals into pi lotice 
1 Do the tliui>,s j/on would like to see others c'o 
5 Bo the kind, of a person >ou would like to 
ha\c lor 30 U 1 best liiend 
b bay what 3 ou think and mean what yon sav 
7 Control y ouisclf and woi k loi w hat 3 ou want 
b Take w hat belongs to voii and see that otlie rs 
get what belongs to them 
') lieat 3 0111 self light and 30 U wul be treating 
e»tliers right 

10 Belong to the New Cieilisalion 

1 1 Earn t e>ui own living 

12 lake caie ol your obligations 

13 Build up a icservc 

14 Have open hands, open mmd, open heart ” 

« iic « 

T here is a Star-Commumty at 
Blommenholm, Norway, piesided 
over by Dr Lilly Heber A general 
meeting is held on the third Sunday in 
the month, and Star members are always 


v.elco*nr Di L.-* I-., as I'sO c 

Svcr ric-ei-’s. o c Cr-.s cnj.a 

\,-An jM. K -s't-u'. t-s Nor^-s 

ini-cn appear 1 * iro 1-a.f; t ’.jld Oi Tris St vr 
aiw rcau d’sc iSSed Pl b-ic lectures 
-xCt'c £ Lo pe» ii gi\ e" — Z.Ir-. rldde Richarc 
lectured o" ‘ P-Ovec^ on to: An mals 
end urs Pla'-'a Is<-.ecLscn ei ‘ Tb 
p-’^Ce- ” d-'i L-etx 1 j 15 S< Paulse 
o-i “Do -’t need a Mo ’d Lc'^^ua.^e ’ 

S\ Dx.r-’^r c c^a yo’..a3 -ogetnc 
p/oi-o- a pnpc- cadea “Stjer'ca” — :h.‘ 
M” — u aicb cppeaT-s <.^013 r-’^er -'”one * 
eind. cortoa-s a tia's-ahon o- '.a lePsi- 
nam ir is article « cna lectAres, rna eery 
all' sone o- tie sp xin-i. motencc-its o- 
.le nine- 

y^T Fo.-taincb-tac thcxe the most 
corrpiele instaiyt or of med co- 
e-eccricci appa-atus, and xMr 
GtirUj-eh epprars to possess a fell know- 
ledge Ol ionncipies sc'>-cel\ 5tt; stadied in 
Europe He' aims at troirng F'e ph\siCd’ 
and c-notional as well as the intellectual 
He bas also kro\» ledge of no\v to promote 
capacit 3 ot lesi&lanc^ eo inLction 


M r GURDJIEFF 1 = ot G.ce^ 
Origin His 3 oath was spent m 
Poisia l\Ii Ouspensk}' is o 
Russian, and has a reputation as a 
psj’chologist Mr Gurdjietl, with thirty 
investigators, spent hvc 3 ears in trying 
to discover what laj behind the wusdom 
of the East His companions were men 
w-ho could claim to know' all that Europe 
knew of Ait and Science Thej' tia\elled 
lo that region between East Peisia and 
Thibet, and, separating, sought entry in 
some school wheic esoteric knowledge 
might be found 

■{■ 4 * *I> 

S OME of these returned after several 
years to organise a second evpedi- 
tion Some membeis of both these 
expeditions are still in Central Asia, and 
some will piobably never return Mr 
Gurdjiefi and some of his companions 
who spent twenty years in vanous schools. 
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ISO 

crc crgii’ged in v Oiking upon tnc 

uiatencil tlit} coiected It is said tn?t 
t^us matLiial consists of t\eiy knowxi 
subject c -^CLpt r'atiiematics, and that they 
po4css knowledge of p^jchology, riusic 
ana meaicire far -n advance of an} thing 
krtm-n in Europe 

i- 

S IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
showed some photographs of solid 
“ gnosts ” on a scieen recently at a 
London hotel Ectoplasm, he explained. 


IS a patt}-lme matter which emeiges from 
the mouths of mcdiurrs when undei 
control — this substance is capable o- 
tormmg itself into hkenesscs of the dead 
He showed a photograph of an ecto- 
plastic female ghost of the Ehzabethan 
eia, who inflicted itself upon a household, 
conversing with the family and nursing 
the children It appears that evei5'Dod> 
exudes ectoplasm in \apour form, and it 
can be seen and photogiaphed, but is so 
sensitive that it leturns to the body of 
the medium soon after a light is turned on 


Pessimism and Optimism in 

Christianity 

By William Loftus Hare 


I T IS possible to discern that, from 
the very beginiung, the adherents 
to the Chnstian movement were 
divided temperamentally into two 
groups Those who despaired of 
the world on account of the depth to w hich 
it was sunk m iniquity , and those who 
hoped for its complete redemption The 
remarkable question (Luke xiii, 23), 
" Sir, are there but few who are to be 
saved ? ” raised an issue which the still 
more remarkable answer has not yet 
solved to the satisfaction of optimists 
who stiU dmg to the idea of the victory 
of Christianity — a victory not only over 
other faiths, but over " sm " itself 
Such an issue seems to be important 
and pressing for it might be smd that 
unless the Chnstian life be of umversal 
efficacy it must be, in some sense, mvahd 
But this, I thmk, is not so Chnstian faith 
m God, Chnstian love for Chnst, the 
Christian hfe-ideal and the Chnstian ethic, 
are not dependent for their vahdity upon 
the number of persons who embrace them 
and benefit by them 


Conceivably, the world may never be- 
come Chnstian in name or m nature 
There may happen to the rehgion the 
fulfilment of the prophecy regarding 
Buddhism — the complete disappearance 
of its doctrme, its senptures and its relics 
— ^but as a factor in the world’s life it will 
have exercised its legitimate influence and 
justified aU its efforts Even if Chnstiamty 
should be swallowed up in Neo-pagamsm 
by an outburst of savagery or the refined 
irrehgion of the future, it will have exer- 
cised a beneficent resistance to its con- 
querors and sustained the hves of the 
relative few who had the courage and 
wisdom to embrace it Therefore the issue 
between the pessimistic analysis of hfe 
aind the optimistic vision of the future, 
however it be solved, docs not affect the 
truth of the Christian hfe If but few, or 
many, or all are to be saved, salvation 
remains desirable for its own sake In 
worldly calamities, such as shipwrecks, 
fires, earthquakes or fammes, we save 
whom we can, even if but few The world- 
Saviour said there would be joy in Heaven 



PESSIMISM AND OPTIMISM IN CHRISTIANITY 


o\er o*::e repentaiit smner He iurpself 
safie^ed gladl}^ £0 bring one Ihiel to 
Paraa^e 

Putcirg aside, tlierefore, all questions as 
io the uilimale nature of that good \vhich 
%vas to be Drought to men oy iJtie Cnristian 
mission — ^whether a unique and personal 
mystical union with. God, or a changed 
moral \aIuation of all tnat life contains, 
or a peaceful social order of lot e and kind- 
liness, or an assurance of spiritual life 
hereafter — ^we may 1 evert to the issue be- 
tween those who hope for its universal 
acceptance and those who fear that it will 
be for the most part rejected These two 
groups are still with us, and their voices 
will long be heard, both in the Church and 
the world Both have good wan ant in 
seeking confirmation of their hopes and 
fears in the pages of the Gospels and from 
the lips of the Master himself Both may 
point to history, down to this hour, as 
illustrative of the truths ahke of their 
pessimism and their optimism Happily, 
as I have argued above, the truth of 
Chnstianity is agreeable to both 

The Historical Roots of Pessimism 

We must go back to pre-Chnstian days 
in order to discover the roots of the pes- 
simistic view After centunes of disap- 
pointment the best spirits among the Jews 
had given up all hope of a worldly revival 
of their nation, and looked to a “ Kmgdom 
of the Heavens ” to which the sufrenng 
nghteous would be brought in safety from 
the wreck of the world After all, it was 
but just to hope for this release and to fear 
the punishment that was coincident with 
it Everythmg seemed to point to the 
moral collapse of the world as seen by the 
suffenng righteous The apocalyptic 
prophecies that were set mj^tenously and 
authontatively in circulation told in in- 
creasing detail of the woes which would be 
poured out upon those who deserved them 
llie world mready was strewn with the 
ashes of the anaent kmgdoms of Babylon, 
Assyria, Egypt and Persia, and it needed 
httle imagmation to picture the hke down- 
fall for Greece and Rome 

In. respect to time and language Jesus 
Chnst belonged to that age His words 


15^ 

w'ere drawn, more than is generally under- 
stood, from the Apocal^^ptic ot His day 
E\en if, as He douDiless did. He put a new 
and inlenselj’’ personal content mto the 
old pnrases, yet He maintained the same 
dramatx atmosphere of tense expectation 
of diviSiOn, of Ciisis, which had held His 
predecessois in its spell What, ive may 
ask. Old He thirk of the hkely success of 
His 01 m work and the continuation of 
His mission oy His successors ? What was 
Hus estimate of the readiness of the mass 
of mainland 01 e\en of Isiael to embrace 
His faith and practice ’ We may boldly 
ask Was He a pessimist or an optimist ^ 
Did He look for the speedy or ultimate 
triumph of His cause ? 

In seekmg for an answer it is not enough 
to pick out isolated passages on one side 
01 the othci" nor to count and weigh them 
se\erally To be candid we must admit 
that, although every optimistic utterance 
can be capped by a pessimistic one, 
Chnst seems to be the authonty standing 
behind both views This deepens our 
mteiest m the seaich for the truth, and 
leads us to attempt a philosophical im- 
derstandmg of Chnstianity which is too 
often neglected 

Pessimism in the Parables 

In announcmg that “ the Kmgdom of 
God IS at hand,” Chnst gave to His 
heareis a reason for joy, but when they 
learned that “ it cometh not by observa- 
tion,” and does not belong to the pan- 
orama of history or to time itself, but is 
" withm,” He gave occasion for depres- 
sion For it was to be accompanied by 
poverty, by moummg, by himger, by per- 
secution and death. He says Yet He 
puts it before all the nches and power of 
the world m value And we see at once 
that He realises that this most preaous 
thing few will desire and fewer seek 
Nowhere is the unreadmess of man for 
the simmum bonum more clearly and 
more tragically illustrated than m those 
wonderfi^y-conceived discourses called 
the parables, through which there runs the 
consistent and depressmg thought that 
men will not accept the nches He offers 
to them — except but few This inner 
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Kingdom is like a piecious pe^il \ihj.ch a 
inercliant seeks and at last finds Thcic 
IS a pnce to be paid — " all that he hath ” 
Not one in a thousand will pay the price, 
Chiifat seems to saj Again, who is willing 
lo become possessed of the field in which 
the mdden treasme lies, or who mdeed is 
piepared even to behev e it is there and to 
search for it ^ Nothing is more cleai than 
Christ’s consciousness of His continual 
lejection The net di aws good and bad fish 
from the waves , in like manner men fall 
back into the world from which He would 
redeem them The seed of the Kingdom 
is cast mto all men’s hearts, but some are 
pieoccupied, some aie tempted, some do 
not realise it Only a few bring forth good 
fruit, and even not all of them an hundred- 
fold The field of the world, mtended to 
glow wheat, bimgs up a crop of tares , 
the great supper where “ all things aic 
now ready ” feds the guests absent and 
the host abused Even when men desire 
the good they do not fulfil the conditions 
for obtainmg it — ^they come to the weddmg 
feast without a wedding garment , the 
wicked husbandmen would have the 
harvest without paying the rent Of ten 
virgins five aie foolish, and rely on others 
rather than on themselves , the men who 
have but one talent — ^the majority peihaps — 
will not use it Yes, ev^en the Childien of 
Light, those w'ho weie to cany on the 
work of the ledemplion of the world, wcic 
not as competent in their own concerns 
as are the men of the woild they would 
redeem They stait to build a tower 
without the means to finish it , they 
would conquer a Kingdom without suffi- 
cient strength What a hopeless prospect 
for Chnst’s mission when it fell into then 
feeble hands • 

Yet, in spite of this penetiating analysis 
of man's unreadiness and incompetence to 
attain to the full depth and extension of 
the Chnstian hfe ideal, we have the beauti- 
ful and emphatic testimony to the value 
of the %nA%v%dual red&mfUon The woman 
rejoices becatse she has found the lost 
ccHU , the shepherd is glad to teU of his 
fedmg the one lost sheep , while the 
father, seeing his son a great way off, runs 
to him, fells on his neck and l^ses him 


In the two diamatic visions of eternal 
judgment salvation is awarded to Lazarus 
and the sheep, while Dives and the goat 5 
are lost We gam the impression 
throughout the parables that *' but ft < 
are to be saved ” — the goats arc moi ^ 
numerous than the sheep It suiely is 
very significant fact that not a single one 
of the twenty-five to thirty parables con- 
tains a hint in the direction of the opit- 
mistic view that world redemption wv'i 
possible or to be expected The mustard 
seed and the leaven illustrates the mystc y 
rather than the numerical extent 
of spiritual regeneration The leaven 
“ leavens the whole lump ” of the indi- 
vidual hfe in which it is set , not, alas, 
the v'lhole world ' 

The Sense of Failure 

In siuve3nng the plenteous haive^it 
before Him the Mastei sighed that tb'* 
labourers were few , in the sj-nagogue ar- 
Nazareth He hinted that — ^hke Elisha who 
cured Naaman alone among lepers, and 
Elijah who visited only the widow ot 
Zidon — He would not evangelise His owr 
country , His disciples were likewise sent 
“ to the lost sheep of the House of Israel ” 
— to the most needy cases only He came 
to set a fire in the earth and impatientlv 
longed that it might quickly be kmdled , 
for time was short Many wcie called, but 
few w ere chosen, and effort was not to be 
wasted on those that were unworthy H<‘ 
e\en doubted if His disciples could dnni 
His cup and share His fiery baptism He 
foresaw that they would be driven out oi 
the synagogues, and that He Himsch 
would be rejected of the cldcis Before 
Ills eyes multitudes went down the broaa 
way that leads to perdition, while a lew' 
only found the narrow dooi that leads to 
hfe — ^not even aU who wished to do so 
were able to enter it “I stood in the 
midst of the world, and in flesh was I 
seen of them , and I found all drunken, 
and none found I athiist among them 
My soul grieveth over the sons of men, 
because they are blind in their heart ” — 
such are the tragic logia Jesm found in 
the sands of Oxyrhynchus Knowing 
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Jial ‘ c£.o*'cc& r.isl come ’ Josis bCiu of 
iiic offender» it \ ere bet^-er the}/ led 
*iever oecn born, He blosb^^d, cd’''’oSs. 
“ »-th His ias- ^vords, die bcrrei' da ^htcis 
of jeraseb"^ Vv c t ooe’es, con cu. so 
pcdict.c '' laircnt i-s tba>. J-scs o\ei 
t 1C liol'" c 

O Je’- ''^k ” Jo i.’' i' 'Ceb ’ /“ 

T cp’iets ai^ sto-^c i " u ? c u’ltO 
e ' Ko\ o c \kmld I x." e c;'’'^r(.-eu >iv 
e exti "T- a iei 40^’ tie nct 

Dj-ood urde b^~ \km^3, jne* e i»ouIg nu. * 

f Iroxi li kncn ii tii’t. a^.e^ 1 t^ioi 
I le thin^b iii..n b( 'o^q to ptace ' liut 1 o . 
tl c V art ii’d om tii ne e% eo 

Jbicie, said} IS the sense of lailere aptl} 
siiiimed up ni the cxpiiin^ C13. from the 
tioss EIoi, Ehi li‘ 'i si'Oi.-’J'rhih ’ 

Trit: RrscLE or the Elect 

In leedimg, die Synoptic Gospels fo. this 
special pirpOoC I a^n bound to sat tiiaL 
nothing can be found to \xaiiart the iiei* 
fiat Cliiist 01 His discipks — and niuen 
ICv-s His Cl c'lies — were consrious of the 
irit’ati/)ii ot a motcinent that would aim 
at or aciiic\c woild ledemption On the 
coniiary the whole story is much more 
one of an attempt to rescue the Elect 
fiom the piescnt and impending moial 
and spiiiuial evil to which the woild was, 
by its histoiy and blindness, unhappily 
doomed 1 do not adopt the view of an 
\nlt,nm'i etJnk appiopiiate only for a peiiod 
of transition and therefore mistaken and 
fanatical from a bioadcr outlook tai 
lioin il Ihe pnncipics of redemption 
wcie txue for all time There was alway^s 
the natural coiruption against which to 
work “ Sin,” which belongs to life m the 
flesh, would ahvays need as an opponent 
a sanctity to overcome it Theie would 
always be a heavy weight of mertia to 
lift, a blindness to illuminate, an impetus 
towards perdition to arrest The function 
of Christ’s mission was clear and signifi- 
cant , however much it might fail there 
was always work remammg to be done 
until the far-distant end which no one 
could foresee, with which, mdeed, there was 
no practical concern Such, I believe, was 
the completely satisfactory view of the 


.’O-k ci C'kist and Hts aaherents os r^.- 
corded *«i tre Si r optic Gos-pels It i as 
cssy-ancki ou exert ircxn f e ole^t’ 
dpocar piicw’iica 'OfAe^T ioi ewentsto nap- 
pv, 1 r c ccurei " .01 a -ciieaie of c’cstuiy 
':ro'*n .0 a Christian aaocalyptic 

Ouo teisoxiai i^ti>’r Aqp cubm*c, spread 
01 . >' / ^ ^tei f’l.v -wti t r lestricted tu 
rc’foxv Ox Cl f '-xO xixoeis Ibe Kingdom 
I'C- c'' x'js 1 ear, uhe- iicgmeit ex 
Pe-ig d ii'vcicu, t '’0 Son oi Max'* rioment- 
aiih Qcsce 1 C iPj^ 11x0 fj^r. txaie as it 
bcc^rre leaoi , r le’ ibc.etorL ■ n c^^'e Kreix 
‘ tne doy oi tl c non ’ ro" some it came 
soon, lOx olx’vrs 1^ xS stili postponea 
J/ xxU i'O’ * s, tiosc so-i'e Paraxjlcs 

can row be spoi en, tl a. same Sermon 
preached that sai"*. Lament utttied oie- 
all gieat cities , t'^at bcmo OuestiOxi askeJL 
x-\ie tur.e out le\i to je -nvU ed ' 

lixE Toir-xi C'OsrLL 

Since the case foi the pubsimiaiTi of 
Chrisliaxiity cai be emph' famstaxHce^ Irom 
the S' noptic Go&iiels it i« rccelli ss to 
e X muip the Gospel of St John ixith equal 
caie In its pages will oe luumd the same 
MCvib, howcvei, begmning \vith the pro- 
logue ‘ He came to His own yet His 
own icceived Him not ” Xcieitheless, it 
IS the gospel of success it looks for w 01 Id 
salvation '' Foi so greatly did God lot c 
the woild that He gave His only Son that 
cveiyone who trusts in Him may not 
peiish, but may possess the lite of the 
ages For God did not send His Son into 
the woild to judge the w'orld, but that the 
world might be saved through Him” 
(Weymouth) This was the optimistic 
icply to the pessimism of the old apoc- 
alyptic and of the synoptics, and it run^ 
through the Gospel and its dependent 
epistles, through the Pauline and I’alnstic 
wiitings, down to this day There ait two 
chief leasons foi the power of the fourth 
Gospel The cs.altcd status of its central 
figure, who is boldly said to be the Logos, 
and the doctrine of the Holy Spirit It is 
possible to be bom of the Spint, says the 
Master to Nicodemus As the wind 
bloweth wheie it hsteth so the Spint 
breathes where He wnli “ Whosoever 
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drinks any of the watei that I shall give 
him wtU nevei, never thirst ” The 
evangelical phrase “whosoever v»’ill/' be- 
came the foundation of the hope foi the 
future, and triumphed ovei older doubts 
With It Christianity became Universalism 
It was naturally thought an impiety to 
suppose that the cause m which the Son 
of God ivas interested could possibly fail 
I w ill leave to my leaders to scan the pages 
of the literature of Chnstianity looking 
for indication of the stienglhenmg opti- 
mism of Its career The Apocalypse of St 
John tells of the day when the Kmgdoms 
of the world diall become the Kmgdoms of 
our Lord and His Christ it is the key to 
the belief m the conquest of political 
power by the force of righteousness to 
which optimists and idealists ever have 
clung But it IS the very greatness of the 
claim and the fondness of the hope — 
contrasted with present-day expenence — 
which brings us sharply to a standstill 
with the question Can we hold to it any 
longer ^ 

Two Great World Polities 

With these thoughts m mmd, and before 
I conclude, I invite my readers to glance 
at the histoncal process which has led to 
our present condition 

The Jewish prophetical conception of a 
world pohty under Divine patronage was 
never realised Nevertheless, the idea was 
passed on to the Christians of the early 
centunes through the wntmgs of St Paul 
and the Fathers A Christian pohty (Rome) 
was actually established and began its 
task of conquering and govemmg the 
world, and no serious opposition was 
encountered from other rehgious or politi- 
cal centres The wild hordes of the North 
and the dusky people of Afnca soon 
succumbed, m spite of occasional out- 
bursts At length a formidable com- 
petitor entered the field from the sands of 
Arabia, and m the seventh century 
another world pohty was established, 
namely, Islam Wielding the sword of 
Allah, the Khalif, with two swift blows, 
humbled Zoroaster on the Euphrates and 
Christ on Jordan's banks, and from that 


day to this two rival world-polities have 
slnven for the dommion of the earth 
“ The Near Eastern Question ” is i^& 
latest phase I have never hcaid it sug- 
gested that Islam was the answer to th» 
challenge of Imperialist Christendom Yei 
It was Rome, ecclesiastic and seculai, 
which set the bad example 

Until last century all Europe and the 
colonial woi Id accepted the Christian faith, 
nominally To-day France, Italy, Ger- 
many and Russia have more or less cast 
it off, ofiicially or practically The 
Northern countiies, mcludmg our own 
islands, are deeply affected with material- 
ism, the off-shoot of science and war The 
Americas are divided between enhghtened, 
idealistic, if naive adherence to the old 
faith and the superstitious ciedulity of 
the Catholic Church But both are fast 
entering upon that penod of refined 
paganism which Europe has defimtely 
reached Indeed, the Christian pohty 
established in the fomth century has,^ 
except m name, disintegrated, and*' 
because it is less primitive, is less powei- 
ful, and less coherent than its ancient in- 
destmctible rival, Islam Christendom as 
a pohty has ceased to function, and tlic 
world has lapsed back again — politically, 
morally, materially, economically — into its 
basic paganism, and is about to enter 
upon a new career 

Illusion or Truth 

I do not wish to raise afiesh the con 
troversy which raged in the days of our 
fathers around the idea of “ Eternal 
Hope ” oi to stimulate a silly season corre- 
spondence that will ask “ Is Chnstianity 
a failure ^ ” Nevertheless, 1 desire to call 
upon Christians of our time to think 
seriously on the theme propounded heie 
What shall we say if the ideal of a world 
redemption or reformation, not only by 
Chnstiamty but by Religion itself, should 
prove an illusion ? What reason have we 
for thinkmg it a possibihty ^ It is not 
enough to hope for a desirable thing one 
must be convinced that it lies withm the 
scope of life, that withm the world’s law 
it can be realised And to attam this 
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ccxi’; ici^o -1 Tve muSc nc^ sZcne 

-ccl’ngs — ^\khich orieii iec.c. as as.i?’ — 
Out our clanf-ta reasop lu is jlAd \\& 
\,auL aoL salislacaoa Aad if the c*uto, 
pailoscpliiCally <lisco\ercd sncuia casa 
oftr foua illusions to pieces and sao>t is 
that lor ages oeyond calculation tnis oic 
world will go struggling on an the pit of 
egoism, never learnmg or alw a}- s forgetting 
itS lessons — then we must bra\cij adapt 
ojrsehes to a fresh reve-ation ot trutn 
winch is itCitner so flattering nox so com- 
lortirg as we had beheved 1 do x^'Ot 
hesitate to say that the conception of 
an automatic vvorld-redemp^-ion somehow 
VI rapped up in the web of destinv nas 
done more to postpone its ow'n fuiliiment 
than anj. othei enor, because it has dxS- 
couraged men froxn making tne elfoits 
iiecessai 5 ’^ to cope with the static e\il of 
existence 

A Synthetic View 

The conclusion which we must reach is 
neithei the thesis of pessimism noi the 
antithesis of optimism to the exclusion of 
the other The synthetic view will result 
from an appreciation of the depressing 
truth of the one and the attractive beauty 
of the othei 

Life is an infinite cycle of alternate 
eJtfoit, faiime and success Rismg from 
the ivill io live, which is implanted in each 
one of us, our egoism directs us to actions 
of a self-affirmmg character, and our intel- 
lect devises the best means foi our 
gratification and our power In the 
struggle of each against all we suffer 
much and learn little Heie and there, 
in the intervals of struggle, we become 


C\ zre Cl 1 1 '- Sxfl.eii.ias of otnc.s to 
ij*e Ox. o.ir, and tr.cre is ae\tiopeI 
m us a Lx> mor oi compossion, %.f'ix’'i 
At- Lie Uasxt. of an pc.sonal and social 
.-\s aeacn foLows life, we retarr 
ix'tc t.ie losom o: Nature more nchA' 
endov ed Inan came, having suheied 
and en]o^*eQ fa-led ana saccevaed, hated 
and .o\ ee. .^s iiie folio as deatfi, we come 
foiLn agaxu Lo.r tre womo cf Nutuie tn- 
do\ ea wiih pait of .he gexie.ai eaiighten- 
ircrt v.A'icri the Urconscioas nas received, 
and begin afxesn our claAm on hie, oui 
struggle Otir self-victory and our unal 
de.eac bi dcat-1 We are ail unique and i il 
difteicHL Some are tiard and insensitive, 
some are bright, and otners are dull He 
who mostvuorateswitn compassion for the 
woe of others and is able to safiei for their 
sakes would be a \\ orld Savuour He raises 
an bis actions to the level of love, of posi- 
tive good will, agapt. His mtelhgence is 
directed not to care for himself but his 
desire for othei s’ good It appears — 
indeed it is — ^toohshness to the world, but 
it sees to such distant horizons and 
deseivcs rather the name “ wisdom ” It 
IS not of this world Humanitj, con- 
tmumg wuth the impetus of a toirent, its 
struggle for existence, cannot yet appie- 
ciate that love which submits to sacrifice 
and defeat, that love which takes its way 
out of the world without complaint in 
order to reappear again with greater force 
and wider embrace 

Chnst wall never sit upon an earthly 
throne or rule mankind with crook and 
mitre Only when the inner light of love 
shall break out in men’s hearts wiU He 
see of the travail of His soul and be 
satisfied 


A RESTAURANT wiU shortly be opened at the 
STAR HEADQUARTERS, 6, Tavistock Square, 
where an excellent Vegetarian cuisine will be provided. 
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Thought and Its Power 

By David Smith 


T he man or \\oman enteiing 
mto the study of the occult 
sciences, would do well to 
de\ ote a little time at the 
beginning to the study of the 
power of thought The dictionary defini- 
tion of thought IS " Act of thmkmg,” but 
to the student of occultism it is something 
more, it is also an “ Act of creating ” 
This planet upon which we live was at one 
time a thought in the mind of the Creator 
This magazine was at one time a thought 
m the nunds of its promoters 
Thoughts are leal forces We cannot 
evenly quietly hate another without send- 
ing out a httle poison into the world about 
us, a baleful influence is boimd to make 
itself felt, though none may know its 
source We cannot love another without 
sending out towards him thoughts of kmd- 
ness and helpfulness that will affect the 
atmosphere in which he moves The 
Honourable Bertrand Russell once said, 
" The power of thought, in the long run, 
is greater than any other human power 
Those who have the abiUty to thmk, and 
the imagination to think m accordance 
with man’s needs, are likely to achieve the 
good they aim at sooner or later ” 

We should be careful of what we think 
and speak We cannot see air, yet we 
know It is theie The ascent of water 
from the lake mto the atmosphere, cannot 
be seen, yet we know that this is a scientific 
fact So It is wi+h thought They run in 
currents as real as those of air and water 
Whatever our thoughts may be, they will 
attract thoughts similar If it was possible 
for us to see thought with the physical 
eye, we should see its currents flowmg to 
and from people We should also see the 
thoughts commg from an individual of a 
kmd and helpful nature, were the same as 
those commg from all others of the same 
nature Those m a despondent or angry 


mood you will find m tlie same curicnt 
with otheis despondent and angry, and 
that each one in either of those moods 
acts as an additional battery of such 
thoughts, and is strengthenmg that parti- 
cular current 

When you are m what is commonly 
called “ a fit of the blues,” you have acting 
on you the thought current coming from 
all others in low spints You are at-one- 
ment with all w'ho are feehng " fed up,” 
if I may use a vulgar expression The 
mmd is then m a sick condition It is 
possible for it to be cured, but to anyone 
who has long been in the habit of opening 
the mind to this current of thought it will 
take some time 

If we attract to ourselves the current of 
evil, we become at one wnth evil, but if we 
attract the thought current of Divme 
Spirit of Good, we become more and more 
” At One ” with that Power, or as the 
Bible has it. One with God 

A number of people meeting together 
and talking of any form of disease oi 
sutienng, of death-bed scenes and d3nng 
agonies, if they cultivate this taste lor 
what IS imhealthy, they bring m them- 
sehes a hke current of thought full of 
images of sickness, suflermg and thmgs 
revolting to a healthy mind This* current 
will act upon them, and eventually bring 
disease and suflermg m some form 

If, in our station of hfc, we are in the 
midst of sickness or suflermg, or if wo 
talk or thmk of sick people, we draw on 
ourselves a current of sickly thought, and 
Its ill results will m time be made manifest 
Mane Corelh, m her book, “ The Life 
Everlasting," portrays the ill effects of 
sickly thoughts Miss Harland is on a sea 
voyage for the good of her health, and 
during a conversation, unconsciously re- 
veals the cause of her ill health , she 
says ” T need someone to be sorry* for 
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*liC i lCxI \ Ou ii*e -S I. 3C.ri;iCt lC- t Te 
'Z'"C 3 aaj 1 viioacer *zo. I can ocsr 

X I ha\e SL-cn dreaa.>u tiioig*'i.s I 
p-ctarc uic horrific r i^rgs inaL a-e 
^■'appcnx’^g xO a-flererx people cix o er t*-x, 
-ivorid, riobccj' aelpxig tncnc or canng .or 
^izem People xn prison, people sr^p- 
’•'Tecks, people ds irg b"'^ -.xCx-cs .n i osp.- 
xOis, no good in xHei- x\cs arc nc nepe, 
. -xC nox a Sxgn oi co-nxCx. xxun* tke God 

nom xlie cl.xxrchcs norcli-p ” 

Raipxd V.'aldo Tr.ne v^as once teiktrg 

itli a fncxid, \sho seid, ‘ lalnei is 
g'eath gn en to worr^ ’ ' Your fatner is 

not a iieakhj man ” Trine replica “Pie 
7S not stiong, ^ .gorous robust ano acri\ c ’ 
He \ient o*i to desc.ite more fu-1} uie 
lather’s condition ana the Iroebies \vn*ch. 
afflicted liim I tie fiiend looked at him in 
surprise, and said, “ you do not 

know my father ^ ” “No,” Trine replied, 
“ How then can you describe so accuiately 
jhe diseases with w'hich he is afflicted ? ” 
“You ha've just told me that jour father 
IS greatly given to w'orry When ji^ou told 
me this you radicated to me cause 
In describing your father’s condition I 
simply connected with the cause its own 
particular eftects ” 

There are germs which separate into 
parts eSect forms of matter merely to 
allow the forces of hfe to rebuild them 
agam, and these may propagate m the 
human system if it so happens that the 
human system is prepared to receive 
them Their devastatmg process is called 
disease, but they never begm their work 
till the being they attack has either wasted 
a vital opportunity or neglected a vital 
necessity Far more numerous are the 
beneficiffl germs of creative power, and if 
these find place they are bound to conquer 
those whose agency is destructive It all 
depends on the soil and pasture you offer 
them Evil thoughts make evil blood, 
and m evil blood disease germmates and 
flourishes Pure thoughts make pure 
blood and rebuild the cells of health and 
vitality 

There is at present, perhaps, no rehgious 
sect domg more good for suffenng 
humanity than the Chnstian Scientists 
Their method of healmg is by mstiUing 


X x.o 'x''x p **x oj , ~c ucaL- y 

xCOxg * " ix " xixSix-Tc - ' -trxiig of the 

C-xI* a X- C X? - X S ? Vxxl X 

— cl »^C ’ L * v_ * "*^071 C. 

*odCx S' f la L'zz c. Hxir'Ox.r o'* 

^Cxx-sl I'xx xxS ilxC-r x”Ox~’ pICx.r.oj, 



accCxx, j, ’ p *x'c.=xa ‘'xxi.acx. 

-xl- X-il ’, l,*\ -x'.J ” J— X»X J. Cx'x' ' 

-xj^t.!; xD -a lo- x.v «- I S --'d 

I a *u c ^ _ to c ixF I jxC % X r } rsxL 

XP XO Tx? Jx'C; PlCdxxC.Xx Xx xTx PxXxT X’’, 

C.tu Ct xii^. lx.x* (.'1 t,\0 Cx'*'' I V O.S COI''- 
plctcxt carxx’ ’ T-'x.x ci’ O'-i. i iix xG xGx' 
oisadix-rixs xxxxt,u5"o : xxV(tUilap*Ovirg 

the Clr-suan Scx^-’ce riethocis prx’Cx ca' 
There IS jet axiocLei od oi 1 ealing, 
called “ .\bscxit Trea^^me’^t ’ Yoxx wad 
remem oer m tne case cf tae heabug of the 
Centunoi-s's £ei%anl, that C^nst rseJ. this 
metnod Tuat upon the Certunon c\pres- 
smg his unworthiness that Christ should 
enter into hxs house, Chnst marvelled, and 
at the self-same hour the seivant was 
healed To the student taking up the 
“ Absent Treatment ” method, the first 
essential is the hearty co-operation 
of the patient In all cases of healing- 
done by Chnst, it was at the request 
of the sufferer or his fnends, and 
his first words were “ dost thou 
beheve ” Every mdi-vidual has the power 
to draw within himself and allow only his 
own thoughts to mfluence his physical 
body, or he can open his mmd to receive 
the current of thoughts commg from his 
fnends, which will either be the means of 
uphftmg or lowermg his health conditions 
The second step for testing a patient by 
the “ Absent Treatment ” method is, at 
a certam time every day for about ten 
mmutes, sit in some secluded spot where 
there will be no danger of mterruption 
Qose your eyes, and form in your mmd a 
mental picture of your patient, with this 
difference, mstead of seemg him m bed, 
see him out m the open, playmg tennis, 
football, or whatever recreation he is 
particularly fond of Instead of the pale 
face, see a tinge of colour m the cheeks, 
instead of the sunken listless eyes, see 
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them bnghr end sparkimg Do this for 
five minutes For the nevt five mmutes 
picture your patient at his work, vvhace\er 
it may be It he is a man of busmens, see 
h’m seated at his desk, readmg his corres- 
pondence Whatever you do imagine that 
he IS exceptionally busy, put hfe into your 
mental pictures, and keep all thoughts 
of your troubles out of your mmd Let 
jour patient know the time at which you 
will be formmg the mental pictures of 
him, and it \m 11 greatly assist if he will 
remain m a passive condition for the ten 
mmutes you are treatmg him You are, 
of course, using your imagmation all 
the time 

A profound philosopher oi the latter 
day has defined imagination as “ an 
advanced perception of truth,” and avers 
that the discovenes of the future can 
always be predicted by the poet and seer, 
whose receptive brams are the first to 
catch the premonitions of those finer 
issues of thought which emanate from the 
Divine Intelligence For mstance, the 
prophet Daniel said, ” many shall run to 
and fro,” and " knowledge shall be m- 
creased ” We all know that this has come 
to pass We have our shippmg service, 
and our railways, our universities and 
pubhc schools Fifty years ago, Jules 
Verne, m his book, “Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea,” gave a vivid 
descnption of a ship moving under the 
water , he was laughed to scorn To-day, 
the submarme is a reality 

Imagmation is the faculty of conceivmg 
m the bram thoughts which may, with 
time, sprmg to the full fruition, of realisa- 
tion Eveiy Item of our present day 
civilisation has been imagmed before 
takmg practical shape 

When men talk busmess together they 
attract a busmess current of idea and 
suggestion The better they agree the 
more of the thought current do they 
attract, and the more do they receive of 
idea and suggestion for improving and 
extoadmg their busmess. In this way does 
the cenaference or discussion among the 
leading members of the company or 
corporation ornate the force that cames 
their business almad. 


Travel in first-class sijlc, up at 
first-class hotels, and diess m appaiel^ 
“ as costly as your purse can buy,” with-° 
out runmng mto the extreme of foppish- 
ness In these things you find aids to 
place you in a current of relative power 
and success If your puise does not 
warrant such expenditure, or you think 
it does not, you can commence so living 
in mmd This is the first step in the right 
direction Successlul people in the domain 
of finance unconsciously hve up to this 
law Desire for show influences some to 
this course But there is anothei force 
and factor which so impels them, that is a 
wisdom of which their material minds 
are scarcely conscious It is the wisdom 
of the spirit tellmg them to get into the 
thought current of the successful, and by 
such current be earned to success It is 
not a rounded-out success, but good so 
far as it goes If our mmds are, what is 
falsely called economy, ever set on the 
cheap — cheap lodgmgs, cheap food, and' 
cheap fares — ^we get in the thought current 
of the cheap, the slavish and the fearful 
Our views of life and our plans will be 
mfluenced and warped by it It paralyses 
that courage and enterpnse implied in 
the old adage, “ nothing ventured, nothing 
gamed " Absorbed m this curre nt and 
havmg it ever actmg on you, it is felt 
immediately when you come mto the 
presence of the successful, and cause** 
them to avoid you They leel in you the 
absence of that element whicli bungs 
them their relative success It acts as a 
barrier, preventmg the flow to you of 
their sympathy Sympathy is a most 
important factor in busmess Dc'^pitc 
opposition and competition, a certain 
thought current of sympathy bmds the 
most successful together The mama for 
cheapness lies in the thought cunent of 
fear and failure The thought current 
of fear and failure, and the thought 
current of dash, courage and success, 
will not mingle nor bnng togethei the 
mdividuals who are m these respective 
streams of thought They antagonise, 
and between the two classes of mmds 
IS built a barrier stronger than walls of 
stone. 
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Live together la aa}/ one idea, any oac 
“ reform,” and you get mco che thought 
correat ol oU other mirds uiio aie carrying 
that idea to extremes There is i^o reform 
out ivhat can bt, pi shed too lar The 
harm of such e'^ciemes falls oa tilt peisoii 
who so pushes it It ivorps mmd, judg- 
ment and reason, on oa^ side It malieo 
fanatics, bigots, cranks and lunatics, 
whether the idea involves axi an or study, 
a science, a reform or a movement It 
connects the exiremists o£ all people 11 
such order and current of mmd, no matte’* 
what their speciaht}^ may be Such 
people often end in becoming fuiioua 
haters of all \>ho dilfei v/ilh them, and in 
natmg, expend their fort^ in teaiing them- 
selves to pieces The safe side lies in 
calhng daily for the thought current fiom 
the Infinite Mmd 

When that wisdom is more invoked, 
our ref 01 ms and organisations, “ for the 
good of the whole,” will not run into in- 
"tornal wrangles almost us soon as they are 
organised As now conducted, the thought 
current of hatred to the oppressor is 
admitted at then biith This very force 
breeds quanels among the mcmbeis It 
IS loicc used to teai down instead of 
build up It IS like taking the fire used to 
generate steam m the boilers and scatter- 
ing it through the building 

When people come togcrhei and in any 
way talk out thoir ill-will towards others, 
lluy are drawing to themselves wiili 
tcn-lold power an injunous thought 
current Because* the more minds united 
on any puiposc the more power do they 
attract to alfcet that puiposc The thought 
current atti acted by those chiomc com- 
plamers, grumblers, and scandal-mongers, 
will mjurc their bodies, bocause whatcvei 
thought It most held in the mind is most 
matcnalised in the body If we are always 
talking and thinking of people’s imper- 
fections, we arc drawing to us ever of that 
f bought current, and thereby incorpoia- 
tmg into ourselves those very imperfec- 
tions 

It has been said that “talk creates 
force," and that the more who talk m 
sympathy the greater is the volume and 
power of the thought current generated 


and atiracica foi gooc Ov iil A gioup Oj. 
gossips \ ho can never put tneir heads 
-ogeuher v,’j..noUi. lakmg over Lhe faults o. 
unc c^bsont are tmconscioi siy workmg a 
inv- \/itn tenxbic resuhs to tiitmsdves 
( .ossip is fascinating TiiCie is an exhilara- 
tion m scandal, anci the rakmg over of oiu 
fi lends or neignboui’s faults is alrnosi 
cqL-'ai tO that produced by champagne 
But 111 the end wc pay dearly for these 
pleasures 

If but two people were to meet at 
icgulai intervals, and talk of health, 
strengtn, and vigour of body and mmd, at 
the same time opening their minds to 
receive ol the Supreme the best idea as to 
the ways and means foi securmg these 
blessings, they would aitiact to themselves 
a thought current of such idea If 
these two people 01 more kept up these 
conveisations on these subjects at a 
regulai time and place, and found pleasure 
in such communings, and they were not 
forced. 01 stilted , if they could cairy 
them on without contiovcrsy, and entei 
into them without preconceived ideas, 
and not allow' any shade of tale-beanng 
and ct-nsuie of others to drift into their 
talk, they would be astonished at the 
year’s end at the beneficial results to mmd 
and body Because m so domg, and com- 
muning together, wuth a silent demand 
of the Supreme to get the best idea, they 
would attract a current of life-giving 
foice 

Let two so commence rather than moic 
For even two persons in the proper agree- 
ment and accord, to brmg the desired 
lesults are not easy to find The desire 
for such meetings must be spontaneous , 
any other motive will bai out the highest 
thought current for good 

The old-fashioned revival meeting 
through the combined action and desire 
of a number of mmds brought a thought 
current, causing for the time the ecstasy, 
fervour and enthusiasm, which charac- 
terised those gathenngs The North 
American Indians worked themselves mto 
the frenzy of their war dance by a 
similar process They brought by force of 
united effort a thought current which 
stimulated and even intoxicated The 
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nore ninJs \’.oii*Jig n the sai^e •vein, the and amusing Life should be luII of pUj- 
qnicher came tnc dosiicd re'^ult fulness Continued seiiousness is but a 

The real oratoi in iiis eflort draws to Xtw dcgices lemovcd fiom gloom and 
a-iin a ca.icnt of Lhoiiglit wiiicli ascends mclanchol3 Thousands live too much n" 
egain fioin him to his audience, and thrJls the thought cuiient of seiiousness Facc- 
tnem So does the inspirea actor oi winch \veai a smde oie scaicc Some neve 
acticss The^ biing a more po'verful smile ac all Some have foigott‘‘n how ti; 
element of thojght to themselves fust, smile, and it actually hints them to smile, 
and this flow mg thioagh them ac»-s on oi to see othexs do so Habit contiuuall}' 
the audionc. aflcnvaids stiengihens the sad capacity of dwelling 

If you dwell a great deal on voux own on the malad5^, whicn xnay be the me res i 
faults, jmu will by the same lavvs attiact tniic at fiist 

more and more of then thought cunent, The more you get into the thought 
and so mcrease those faults It is enough current coming from the Inlmi+c Mixir* 
that 3. ou recognise m yoin self those faults the quicker are 3 on freshci’cd, ano 
The surest wa3’’ for a 3’’oung woman to renewed physicaU3 and mentalh We 
become ugly IS to be discontented, peevish, have the powci to create a wo’Id of oui 
cross, complammg, and envious of otheis own, vvhere we will be the* ccntio and 
In those stales of mind she is drawing to source 

herself the invisible substance of thought “You ncvci can tell what yotn thoughts 

which acts on and iiquies her body It is will do 

simpty cause and effect Put your face In brmgmg you hate 01 love, 

m the fixe and it is scaned and disfigured. For thoughts aie things, and then aii3 

because of an element acting on it Put wings 

your mmd in the fire of lU-will, entry, or Are swifter than carrier doves 

jealousy, and it is also scarred and dis- They follow the law of the Universe — 

figured, because of an element as real as Each thmg must cieate its kmd , 
fire, though invisible, acting on it And they sped o'er the track to bung 

We should more and more invite the you back 

thought cunent of things that are hvely Whatever went out fiom your mind ” 


36 oaft 0 of tbc fiDontb 

Talks on ‘‘At the Feet of the Master’" — The Omnipotent 
Self~The Problem of Population — H.P.B. 

By S. L. Bensusan 

yA LL but the greatest wnting Feet of the Master “ mteitstcd me whtu 
shnnks from simphcity The I lead it There were many ai resting 
iL— m Bible, “ Pilgnm’s Progress,” passages, but on attempting to n'tnm to 
f jL “ Don Quixote,” to take thiee tlie book I found it simple to the point ot 
great books at random, have insipidity there was little 01 nothing that 
the directness of genius The modem wnter appeared to stand above the level of the 
embroiders his thoughts and even though hundred-and-one wise admonitions that 
these thoughts be of little worth, he knows greet our responsive moods Perhaps tlie 
that the embroidery virill attract attention, average reader’s taste for simphcity has 
for hxs critics if they too are authors will been corrupted A wise man talkmg to a 
have practised the makmg of bncks with- child, a highly educated country clergyman 
out straw That ennous work “ At the endeavounng to subdue his thought to 
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ihe ie\el of a lusac congiegation, migiu 
have spoken in hko Ipshion Tnen I look 
ap " Talks on ' At the Feet ol llie ilastei ’ ’ 
(ill Rev C LcadbvaLCi Thcosophical 
Publishing House;, and realised, oi came 
leai tO lealjsmg, the full extent ol mv oivn 
ignoiancc, foi. th= explanation ol the 
simplest phiases tlluminatos them, the 
development of a simple insti oclion invests 
1C With \ast sigmhcancc 1 ora reminded 
ot some gieot raituoso who gn cs ns 
\ariations on an oi’ginal theme A 
simple melody, no more than a bar or tvio, 
glows undei the mastei’s nand to some- 
thing almost beyond our giasp though it is 
no moie than -s^-hat we heard m the 
beginning ^^lLnollt full comprehension 
The "Talks” were doliveied m Austialia 
between December, 1914, and August 
1915 It seems strange that woik ot such 
interest and value should not have been 
published eaiLt r Though delivered in the 
fiist instance to 1 heosophists, these sei- 
iiions, if they may bo so desciibcd, should 
appecil to c\en a wider cucle, foi they aie 
lull of wisdom, and the authoi has a cei tain 
directness of speech and a ceitain felicity 
in the choice of words that makes all he 
writes not only leadable but enjoyable 
Ihmkmg men and women, whatevei then 
<tecd, will use fiom this book with their 
faith stiengthcned and Iheir mind re- 
ficshcd Foi once, a volume of some 
660 pages does not piove too long ft may 
be unnecessary perhaps to say heie that 
the author of “ At the Feet of the Mastei ” 
IS Mr Knshnamurti and that we are told 
the work was communicated to him when 
he was thirteen yeais old Hence comes, 
wc learn, the simplicity of the diction 
The " Talks ” themselves do not eir on 
the side of ovei -elaboration, they aie 
addressed to men and women of average 
mtelhgence, but they have m them that 
which bespeaks knowledge and authority 
of more than common kind They are the 
npe fruit of wide faculty, great experience 
and mellow philosophy Perhaps they 
shock at times by the easy fashion m which 
they refer to hfe on other planes , the 
author or preacher does not seem to realise 
that feven among those who accept 
Theosophy as a rule and inspiration of hfe. 


the vast majoiity iia\e no sujjei -physical 
development and no expectation ol ac- 
qunmg any m the near fuUirc To sveh 
leaders the taeJe references to astial 
forms on tnc pialioim and to travel oi 
othei plarc'. a-e al nost disturbing Thej, 
challenge incredulity, and we may doubt 
the aisdom of the challenge at tnis stage 
oj normal dc\ elopmenl 1 do not think 
the more valuaDle pai ls of the work would 
lose bj the omission of passages that invite 
the scoffer and may even disturb trie 
judicious This IS the only piotest so far 
as the mailer is concerned, but perhaps in 
the mannei of u.s presentation a little more 
care might have been exeicised Thcie 
are sonaii^ repetitions of phrase and state- 
ment, but these are small matters and do 
nothing to detract from the real value ol 
the book , indeed there is so much to be 
thankful foi in it that references to 
blemishes seem almost ungrateful 

Thcosophv reduces piide of race to an 
absurdity Those who suffer now from such 
pride art advised that they belonged to 
a diflticnt lacc in then last incarnation 
and will be mcmbeis of yet another one 
m the next biith to come Pondei for 
a moment how this thought, if it could be 
brought home to the average man and 
woman of what Oliver Wendell Holmes 
called ‘ the comfortable classes,” would 
help to bung about human brotherhood • 
Think too ol the justice that in the re- 
current lound of life and death makes the 
peisccutor one of the oppressed We are 
told that “ the disastrous teaching about 
a man having a soul ” is responsible for 
endless haim , what wc need to know is 
that man a soul We are not to think 
repeatedly of our faults m order to fight 
them, we are rather to thmk upon the 
opposite of those faults and concentrate 
our attention upon it Jealousy is 
analysed and found to be selfishness, and 
we are told, on the authonty of a Master, 
that the only repentance which is worth 
while IS the resolve not to offend again 
We are warned against depression it harms 
those who are around us as well as our- 
selves The difftculties of concise thmkmg 
and its value are described carefully, and 
there is a valuable discourse on right 
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tbinking, people bemg uiged to foiget all 
slights and iii]iu.ies and to remember all 
the kindnesses they ha-ve received and 
all the good quahties they have noted in 
others " Your business is to look for the 
divine m eveiybodj” and eveiything ” 
The Ego, V e are told, however hmited our 
Icnow ledge of it, has only the one great 
burning, overmastermg desne foi pi ogress, 
for the unfolding of the higher self, and the 
bnnging of the lower vehicles into hne as 
its mstrument 

There is an admirable discomse on the 
value of restraint in speech, illuminated 
by a remark of the President’s — " Every 
useless word spoken by a student of 
Occultism IS a buck built mto the wall that 
separates him from his Master ” The 
effect of mmd control upon worry is 
another question handled very thoroughly 
I think, if space permitted, it would be easy 
to fill pages with quotations from this 
book without settmg down anything that 
thoughtful people could well afford to 
forget, but the volume is withm the reach 
of the student, and in quantity and m 
quahty is splendid value Very gratefully 
I aclmowledge my indebtedness To 
those who, hke me, have no knowledge 
either of the higher hfe or the higher 
vehicles there is much m this volume 
that IS in the nature of a revelation To 
give but one instance, let me name the 

discourse (No 17) on the power of thought 
« % » 

Dr Paul Bousfield, Physician to the 
London Neurological Clmtc of the Mmistry 
of pensions, and author of works on psycho- 
analysis, has published through Messrs 
Kegan Paul a study m self-deception and 
self-cure entitled “ The Omnipotent Self " 
It deals with what is known as Narcissism — 
a form of self-assertion hat leads by many 
rough roads to vanous ailments of mmd 
and body To the Theosophist the book 
will provide cunous readmg The Doctor 
tells us that we have every reason to 
believe m the registration of all facts 
“somewhere m the unconscious," that 
there is an “unconscious part of ^e 
mind " which acts as a stordhouse for the 
memories, ideas and emotions of ^e past 
For likes and d i s li ke s, he tells us, there is 


frequently no assignable reason Pride in 
the belief that we have 1 cached a condition 
of final development is given as a factor 
that prevents oui advance, and we are tol^ 
with great senousness that many of our 
higher activities and desues aie sub- 
limations of lower and more primitive in- 
stmets The doctor deals severely with 
uncontrolled thought, and points out that 
children as well as adults should be trained 
to the possession of a directive intelligence 
There is a wise chapter on the readjust- 
ment of objectives The author invites his 
readers o decide what their aims arc, 
whether immediate 01 remote, and to 
elimmate the impossibles or incompatibles 
He suggests that people should have a sub- 
stitute for undesirable thoughts and use it 
All this is very interestmg and it is very 
sound, but the fact that sets me wondeiing 
is that these theories and suggestions 
advanced by a doctor of good leputc, an 
authonty on psycho-analysis, are actually 
dated 1923 I turn to the corner of my 
library m which my theosophical books 
are stationed and take down three by the 
President Dr Annie Besant’s “ Thought 
Power,” IS not dated, but my edition is the 
twelfth repnnt and is dated 1920 Her 
“ Path of Discipleship ” is the second book 
and was written eight-and-twenty years 
ago , the thud volume, “ In the Outei 
Court,” belongs to the same year Just 
a small part of the gieat tiuths enunciated 
in these books is offered by Dr Bousfield 
in 1923 1 If any comment is needed, surely 
It must take the foim of an appeal to all 
who know the books I have named to 
e'Ktend theu cuculation and influence 
My ever-present thought is one of surprise 
that works of such evtraordmary value to 
the average man and woman, of whatever 
creed, should not be better known 
“ Twelfth repnnt ” does suggest an ex- 
tensive circulation but when people have 
read Dr Besant's “ Thought Power ” and 
Dr Bousfield’s “ Omnipotent Self " they 
wull realise that the exponents of psycho- 
analysis have arrived by a devious route 
at the very outskirts of the domain they 
seek to control I should be very surprised 
to hear that Dr. Bousfield has read 
" Thought Power," to name that one of the 
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Jiree boons mennoied %’ 4 hicii bears most 
nearly on his problems, but I amquile sure 
tnat it would be veiy helpful to his worn 

Mr Harold Cox, the Dnllianl editor oi 
'^QEd^/'J)v/ghRcv^ew,\s greetly concerned 
wild the question of biith control, and 
wntes M\idly and forciblj' on the subject 
in “ The Proolems of Population ” (Jona- 
than Cape) Mr Cox is very strongly of 
opinion that excessive population is a 
mistake He suspects a certain class oi 
soldier and politician of opposing birth 
control in older that militarism may not 
lack recruits in time of war He thmks 
that the cruder 15^10 oi Socialist wants a 
heavy birthrate in older that the stimulus 
to class w arfare may be mamtamed, and, 
moieover, he is inchned to attribute to 
excessive population most of the evils from 
winch the world is suffering He does not 
consider that mantal relations should be 
impeded, but that families should be cur- 
tailed strictly to the limits of support and 
a proper standard of health for the mother 

There is nothing new about all this 
Dr Malthus supplied the world with a large 
number ol thcones many years ago, and 
Dr Annie Besant, with the late Mr Charles 
Bradlaugh, published a book called “ The 
Fruits of Philosophy," in which they put 
forward definite means for preventing con- 
ception It will be remembered that prose- 
cution followed and that the book was held 
by the Highei Courts to be a legitimate cx- 
piession of opmion In later years, when 
Dr Besant jomed Madame Blavatsky, she 
dissociated herself with her previous work, 
havmg learned, or shall we say come to the 
conclusion m the light of fresh knowledge, 
that we are not so competent as we think 
we are to decide how far the world we live 
m shall or shall not be populated 

The question as to the proper limits of 
population IS very difficult to decide For 
example, Japan, with little more than a 
quarter-of-a-million square miles, can hold 
nearly 80 mdhon people, while the 
Austrahan Commonwealth, with nearly 
three imUion square miles, has less than 
SIX milhon It may be pointed out that 
much of Austraha is umnhabitable, but, 
on the other hand, the country that is 


impossible to-da}- may be possible a few 
years nencc as a result of our greater 
knowledge and increased facilities for 
mamtcnance There is plenty of room 
still in Canada that, far flung land, could 
probablj’ absoib very many millions of 
people and yet lejoicem great open spaces, 
and whatever \ieyvs we may hold about 
population, it is idle to suggest that the 
world IS jec full up As knowledge grows 
and science takes longei strides it may 
be possiole to mamtain population on a 
scale not attemptedhitherto, and ceitainly 
we should beware of seeking through the 
reduction of population a means of 
fightmg evils due, m the first instance, to 
our grievous social system In England, 
by our neglect of agnculture and our dis- 
regard of aU save the manufacturmg 
inteiests, we have driven the population 
of the country mto the towns and made 
wastes of the great rural areas But if 
England’s population were evenly dis- 
tributed, he would be a bold man who 
would venture to say that the country 
could not contain it comfortably and wilh 
an adequate measure of the necessities of 
life, most of them to be won from the soil 
Unfortunately, our social system is a 
complete tangle the great majority of 
Englishmen must suffer m order that a 
small mmonty may be prosperous This 
bemg so, impatience may be pardoned 
when we are told, even by so shrewd an 
observer as Mr Cox, that the only thmg 
to do to extend comfort and well-being is 
to reduce population 
There is one very grave objection that 
must be made to birth control You could 
not mstitute it, even though it were 
desirable, unless it were adopted univers- 
ally Suppose that a country of relatively 
high civihsation like our own were to 
reduce the pace of production so that 
population dedmed — ^sayas it has done m 
France What would be the result if 
Russia in Europe, and China and Japan 
in Asia, were to maintam their present 
productivity ? In a little while the Slav 
and the Yellow Races would dommate the 
world and would proceed to make short 
work of mmonties Consider, too, the case 
of the coloured population of the Umted 
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blates It IS notorious that they aie fa* 
Tpore producii\e than the white iolk 
Their families are often three and four 
times as large as those that belong to the 
lulmg power of the country It white 
Aniencd piactised bnth control, and black 
America relied upon its primitive mstincts, 
in a very little while the white man in 
Amenca would be fightmg for his hfe — and 
fightmg with no hope of victory 
■^Tule admittmg aU the difficulties and 
dangers that Mr Cox urges so foicibly in 
his book, I am by no means convinced that 
the remedy is not woise than the disease 
In the first place, it is extremely doubtful 
whether we have the moral right to 
regulate conception Fi om the theosophical 
view point, I imagme, it is clear that such 
a nght IS not with us Secondlj'', if biith 
control IS to become inevitable it should 
surely not be practised by advice or 
direction of the State until we have taken 
some pains to lemodel our social system 
and to raise the character and prospects 
of those who are submerged to-day thiough 
no fault of their own To deal with such 
a vast and complicated question in order to 
inamtam an economic older that is ad- 
imtted to be falling mto decay is at once 
a desperate and a dangerous expedient 
I have had an odd, an unpleasant, 
expenence Seeing a book entitled “HP 
Blavatsk}’’ By One of Her Pupils,” I 
proposed to review it in these columns, 
supposing that it was a study of the Me 
of the strange woman to whom history has 
yet to do justice I found that the book is 
not what the title led me to expect, but is 
a savage attack upon Dr Besant and 
C W Leadbeater My first intention was, 
m the circumstances, to ignore the work 
altogether, but this seems hardly right, for 
it IS written (by Ahce Leighton Cleather) 
with the very dehberate mtention to 
destroy aU behef m and respect for two 
leading figures m the society For one 
who knows nothmg of the personality of 
these leaders, there can be no question of 
acquiescence on the one hand or defence 
on the other, but one feels that any pupil 
of BSadame Blavatsky who can woite as 
Mrs X^eighton Qeather has done must 
have missed the pomt of her teachmg 


The book is devoid oi model ation, anu 
does not admit the possibihty of the aaihoi 
being mistaken That the works and 
teachings of Dr Besant and C W Lead-^ 
beater have been of immense value to 
thousands of thoughtful people, that they 
have turned numbers of Western men and 
women in the direction of the spiritual life 
with which the East is more familiar, can 
hardly be a matter for dispute Indeed 
I should find it hard to name any wilier 
who has influenced this generation tor 
good in a measure that will enable him to 
rank in this regard with Di Besant , and 
she has supported her colleague thiough 
good and bad report His writings aic 
those of a man with great spiritual insight, 
and though I have read the most ot them 
I have failed to discovei any thought 01 
suggestion that could haim man or woman 
The Theosophical Society is appaienth 
domg useful work, is filhng a great void m 
the lives of many, is helping the dcsjion- 
dent to hope, the passionate to use sclf-' 
control, the selfish to lose their sepaiate- 
ness These aie some of the things that 
mattei beside them the capacity to 
function consciously on othei of the lowti 
planes is a poor achievement Theosophv 
IS brmging out what is best in its votaries 
it is a force for good In the circumstances 
an attack upon its leaders by one who 
may claim to have been taught by the 
Foundei seems to partake of the nature 
of intellectual aberration Suiely, the 
Theosophical teachmg is quite cleai on 
the pomt that each will and must ansvvt i 
for himself Then, too, the teaching !•> 
impersonal it does not take peisonahtics 
into question Those who are attacked 
m this book have biought certain in- 
valuable teachmg to the West, but for 
their efiorts I think this teachmg might 
have died wuth Madame Blavatsky In 
the light of these facts, iiidiscrimmate 
abuse may well leave them cold who aspire 
to be students rather than judges Foi 
the rest I am content to quote Henry van 
Dyke, who tells us “ Never believe any- 
thing bad about anybody unless you posi- 
tively know it IS true , never tell even that, 
unless you feel it is absolutely necessary, 
and that God is listening while you tell it ” 
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/ \ S i^ie fla5& pats, caix5mg us 
fci iurtliei «i\\av Iroiii the hys- 
4|L ten? o< sell - piescrvation 
•vihich tlu \,ar cngendcied, 
one becomes less and less 
Hopeful that an Uiiaided world will find 
salvation foi nsclt And yet it is in a 
plight so tcinblc, a eondition so pitiful, 
and an immanence of destiuction so real, 
that one wondtrs that tluough pain alone it 
1 j not enlightened as to how it might alle- 
viate its agony, if not, perhaps, find its 
< me Being, as it is, a kind of titan whose 
form lb composed of the assemblage of all 
men and cieatures, the world exhibits, 
and exhibits grotesquely and in carica- 
tuie, those vciy faults which the aveiage 
man and creature embodies The woild, 
like men, is self-deceived, is suspicious of 
change, is fearful of what defect is within 
it, IS Ignorant of what grandeur slumbers 
within the cnwrcathing mists of the out- 
ward forms, IS incapable of self-confession, 
and IS credulous, la/y and selfish To this 
sum total we all contiibute in greater or 
less degree, in the measure in which we 
die ourselves self-deceived It is, of 
course, the constant duty of members of 
the Order of which the Herald is the 
voice, to make a goodly fight, whatever 
the odds, against these forces that retard 
the personal and therefore the universal 
development toward the Light We are, 
essentiafiy, reformers, first of ourselves, 
and then of such others as may want our 
help The first important thmg for us. 


tUcn, IS that we snould close our eyes to 
nothing Txadition and public opinion 
\vant us to Ignore such things as the world 
finds it inconvenient to face The extra- 
ordinaiy mitial subtlety and consequent 
ciuelty of the world towards all reformers, 
exhibited towaid them in the exact 
measure of Ihcii daring and success, is a 
commonplace to any student of history 
“ The more you tell the truth, the more 
you will be lied about ” is a blunt Initli one 
must face simply, without mock-heroics 
Take any two current topics about which 
any reading and thinking man or woman 
IS bound to have his own opmions I 
select at landom the question of the war 
settlements and modem views of sex 
problems from amongst a host of sources 
of world-suffenng What do we thmk 
about these thmgs ^ What knowledge 
have we of our own which entitles us to 
have any opmions ? Have we tested our 
views against different types of thinkers ? 
And then have we the courage to stand, in 
all company, by the Trath as we have 
seen it ? No doubt readers of this for- 
ward magazine have forward views on one 
or other or both of these subjects and on 
many others , but even amor^t them 
there are doubtless substantial numbers 
whose views are not thoroughly tested, 
grounded on a broad and sure base I do 
not propose, of course, to go into these two 
questions at this stage, but I should like to 
indicate a line of thought about each of 
them 
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The spintiial principle oi Saciiiice was 
the one thing that v.as badl3’ reeded at 
Pans in the Peace Conference davs Any- 
one in tl e least degree aco iiainted w ith the 
essentials of lehgions knows that the 
hatreds that made pre-i>ar Europe what 
it was, made tne so-called peace what it is 
The ideal of Europe remains just balance, 
and no more The Peace Confei ences were 
medlej s of diplomatic ctmnmg, sheer fear, 
arrogant tnumph, commercialism, selfish 
pobtics, vulgar boasting and profound 
Ignorance of what the woild 3 earned for 
That much is quite obvious to many 
thousands of people now Whj' did they 
not know it then ^ Because their know'- 
ledge of spintual pnnciples is mere theory 
Had there been even a few men placed 
high in affairs who knew in practice that 
hatred ceases not by hatred, but by love, 
the whole story would have been different 
What about President Wilson ^ will be 
asked Well, his ideal was also justice, no 
more It is true (according to Dr Bow- 
man) that M Clemenceau honoured him 
with the title of pro-German, and from 
such a quarter one might take it that that 
meant that Mr Wilson had some idea that 
the German people might be treated as 
brothers — ^fallen brothers, but still of the 
family Yet that is a superficial view, for 
it is only by contrast with the mtngue and 
revengefulness of those about him &at Mr 
Wilson appears to have reached out to- 
wards somethmg greater than Justice 
He fought with every weapon that he had 
for the biggest thmg he dared demand, 
but because — fine as it is in itself — Justice 
was that thmg, there was failure The 
whole story of the last three years or so of 
“ diplomacy ” is the same tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, sigm^^ong 
nothmg When despotism fell m Russia, 
M Kerendcy offered Democratic France a 
Democratic Russia, but Commercial 


conspicuous amongst the Imperial Premiers 
by den5rmg Inmans elementary rights 
Ireland, China, Korea, and scores of cases 
of injustice are round about us merely 
because the world, of which vvc aie a culp-' 
able part, is first of all afraid to face the 
facts, and, secondly, unready to adjust 
itself to tnem Those facts lead us to 
something beyond Socialism and very 
near to Communism, Communion and 
Brotherhood, and they are the negation of 
all that has been Europe's ideal up to this 
time The British National Anthem em- 
bodies that ideal very well, for it pray'’ 
that its Sovereign may be sent back by 
God (1) victorious, (2) happy, (3) glorious, 
which we will all do well to note as to 
nature and order Love, Forgiveness 
and Humility seem to have been left at 
the post m this lace, even in “ greaL 
generous, sensual America,” where the 
American Legion bullies radical woikers, 
and Mr Debs languishes in gaol 

However, the Peace, such as it is, \% fail 
accompli Let us turn to my other 
random example, the sex problem "What 
do we know about that ? 

Any one who looks at Society as it is 
now conducting itself is struck by two 
singular facts the extremely rapid evo- 
lution of personal hberty, and the amazmg 
growth of hterature dealing with se^ 
Each has an evil aspect The books are 
rarely sane, honest efforts at truth- tellmg, 
and too often are cither merely porno- 
graphic or pseudo-medical treatises made 
available to an ill-fitted public mind for 
commeicial reasons There are a few 
shallow treatises, washed witli sentiment 
and theology , many morbid novels , 
works on pathology and abnormal psycho- 
logy, and several perfectly honest and 
thorough-gomg books on sex problems of 
normal people Of these latter the 
classical works of Havelock Ellis and E 11 


France wanted a Debt-guaranteemg 
Russia, and half-hearted support of 
Democracy produced Bolshevism A 
;fsd Bntish Government would have 
none of Lord Milner’s hberahsm for 
l^STPt and produced a fiercely National 
E^pt General Smuts fears his South 
African constituency, and makes himself 


Kisch are noteworthy But what of 
much of the rest of these books? The 
very best we can say of most of them 
IS that they display ” large learning 
and small sense " , and the worst, that 
they commeraahse human weakness 
just as busmess men commeraalised 
the war. 
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Ox sex iilc as it is, aside from bool’s, ro 
one con deny that n, is a supicme example 
of the degrade lion of thoi one iactoi 
Vnich IS tne source of all tiuinen evohi- 
lon, namely, mward he-man relations 
Our views and condact in maetcxs Oj. 
prostitution and every otnei aspect of ^he 
sere problem, are both soiQid and ciuel, as 
they are also the apothesis of ignorance 
aiid foil}?’ It IS saidomcaliy saxd of 
modem \/ar that the cheapest ihnigs axe 
posted nearest tne danger zones — men 
Horses, motors and generals, being costly, 
are kept oack oi the lines and politicians 
furthest This contempt lor human lives 
1 caches its fullest poisonous flower in oui 
unwiUmgness co attack the sex pioblem 
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mth any degree oi coaiageoes honesty 
commensurate with the problem, with any 
large S 3 'mpaihy, v/iiich alone fits the 
reformer for the task 

There must be an end to tins jugglmg 
with that rare commodity. Truth If oui 
poiiacs and otr oim diplomacy are masses 
of commeiciaiisrn and deceit, we must say 
so If oUi sex moiais are unnatural and 
des line live, we must admit ii And they 
are Tha t uiey are xS our fault, m that we 
do not deal fairly with Nature and , airly 
with Our Brothers We are dishonest 
with both Tne Trt' ih, even n it is m us, 
\viil not out VTial can wc do to produce 
moie of this rarest and most precious 
commodity ^ 


Medecine Blanche et MMecine 

Noire 

Par Dr. Paul Carton 


Ex-MCdecin de I’Hospice de BrCvannes, S -et-0 ) 


{Ancten Interne dti> H6pitau% de Fans 

E edecinc csl la science et Tart 
de conduirc Ics orgamsrae 
humams conformement aux lois 
de la nature, en tenant compte 
des circonstanccs variables du 
milieu exteneur et du temperament m- 
dividuel Elle est done line oeuvre de 
direction et de transformation humaincs, 
qui peut s’exercor en bien ou en mal et 
donner lieu, par suite, k dcs effets extra- 
ordmaires, btn^fiques ou mal^fiqnes, selon 
qu’cUe est ^clairdc ou aveugle 
La puissance de son action, le retentisse- 
ment lomtam de ses decisions, le myst^re 
des forces qu’elle met en jeu, Ics rfeultats 
parfois merveilleux qu’elle ddtennine, font, 
que la m^deeme pi^sente une analogic 
frappante avec la magie 
La magie, en effet, est la science et I’axt 
d*op(&rer en soi, sur lesautres et autourde 
SOI des metamorphoses et des phdnomdnes 
surprenants, I'aide de moyens assez 
myst^neux et difficiles k acqu^nr Quand 
elle agit en concordance avec les Pouvoirs 


Createurs Divins du bien, du vrai et du 
beau, la magie est dite blanche ou lebgi- 
euse Par centre, si elle fait appel aux 
forces destructnees opposes, aux puis- 
sances des Tenebres pour obtenir des 
enchamements malfaisants et des pouvoirs 
permcieux, elle se nomme magie noire ou 
diabobque 

II n’est pas inutile de rappeler rapide- 
ment les moyens mis en ceuvie par chacune 
d'eUes et le genre d’effets qu’ils d^terim- 
nent, car, nous le verrons bientOt, I’ana- 
logie de la medecine et de la magic se 
retrouve exactement sur tous ces pomts 

La magic blanche exige ime mitiation 
sup^neure et xme discipbne ngoureuse 
EUe ensexgne la constitution occulte du 
monde, des Stres et des hommes , elle 
apprend les lois de la vie et le But secret de 
revolution , elle salt que les meiUeurs 
moyens de poss^der la sante, rharmome 
spintueUe et la puissance volontaire con- 
sistent dans I'apprentissage quotidien de 
la maStnse, de la purete et du renoncement. 
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par iiiit s^iie d<. incsures apphquees sur Ic 
plan materiel 

La mritiise qu (.lie neccssite & acquieri 
on faisant continucUemenr et libiement 
ai.te de volonte En eftet, c'cst en s’etfoi- 
cant d’appiendre sans ccsse pour mieux 
•^avoii , c'cst en voiiiant affirmu et con- 
stiuire plutot que de discutei et de 
detruire , c’est en sachant rester calme, 
isol^, silenciemi., giavc, discret, dou\, 
patient, en un mot cn sachant se tat re , 
c’est en prenant des decisions impliquant 
line foi invincible et une eneigie indompt- 
ablc, en d'autres teimes, en osant creei, 
quand Ment I’oidie d'En Haut , c’est en 
mettant en pratique toutes ces vertus re- 
unies que la magic blanche contere a ses 
adeptes des pouvoirs miraculeux Mais, 
pour etre dignes de ces pr(:rogatives et poui 
les conserver, il faut qu’ils s’adonnent, 
corps et 5ine, a la soumission et au le- 
noncement 

La purete doit d’abord regner dans 
1 esprit pai I’cveicice de la droiture impec- 
cable Puis, dans I'ordre physique, elle st 
garde en ^vitant les contaminations des 
mauvaises relations et des basses influences 
matdnelles, en suivant un regime punfiant, 
peu ou pas ammalise (vegetansme), en 
habitant un endroit retir4 et eieve (colline, 
a la campagne), en prenant des soins 
hygi^mques de ngoureiMe proprete (ablu- 
tions, v^tements clairs, etc ) 

Le renoncement s’accompht en fuyant 
les plaisirs grossiers et faciles, en s'apph- 
quant k la sobn^tc, en s'exerfant au jeune, 
en s’obhgeant a la moddiation des d&irs, 
au rejet des ambitions, au dedain des 
nchesses, k la chastet^ penodique ou nueu\ 
encore totale, enfin k la chantd et au don 
de soi-m&ne L'acceptation vraie, mtime 
et ]oyeuse de toutes les epreuves et de 
toutes les abstentions conduit alors k la 
vraie simplicit4i, k la s&4nit4, a I’lmpavi- 
&td, k la samtet^ du pauvre en Esprit, qui, 
ayant tout abandonnd pour Dieu, m^nte 
amsi de poss^der le royaume des aeux 

L’espnt d’obdissance commence par 
s’acqudnr en se soumettant avee attention 
et minutie aux prescnptions d’hygifene et 
de r^gnne punfiants, de travail regulier et 
r^|ienient6 Ainsi prdparde, la soumission 
s’wemnt, se grandit et se transforme 


finalemeni en foi, en humilite et en aban- 
don mystique Alors, la claiivoyance des 
raisons occulles de toutes les circonstances 
de la vie et la foi en I'aide d’En Hauc 
legnent dans I'espiit de I’adepte, qur 
obtient ainsi pmssance d’action el seremte 
Les ntes et consecrations leligicuscs son! 
utiles enfin pour canahser le couranl divin 
ct le repartir aux foules, i endues ainsi plus 
attentives et plus soumises 
La magie blanche, on le voit, se reduit 
k un travail incessant dc progression de 
I’lndi’s idu ct de son ambiance par d^mate- 
rialisation patiente et par lente spiiitualisa- 
tion Cette transfoimation s’opcre en 
vertu de la loi biologique c’est la fonction 
qm entretient I’organe L’entrave appoi tec 
aux organes fluidiques de la vie physiqm 
tgoiste, bestiale, abdominale et sensuellc 
les atrophie peu peu, degage Tame des 
liens charnels et terrestres ct, par contre, 
exerce et ^panouit davantage les parties 
fluidiques supdiieures de r£;tre humain II 
cn rdsulte en m^me temps une notable 
economic de forces vitales qui peuvent 
alors ^tie d^toum^es et servir a I’accentua- 
tion du developpement intellectuel et de 
I’elevation spirituelle 
Dans ses grandes ligncs, cette cultme 
mentale supeneure fut celle des sages, des 
rehgieux, des saints, des mddeems initi6s 
de tons les temps et de toutes les laces Et 
cette unanimity de conduite plaide d'une 
fafon p4remptoire en faveur de sa ventt 
et de son etficacite 

La raagie noire, au contraire, met en 
branle des forces occultes negatives et fait 
appel aux puissances infcmales poui 
obtenir des efiets de satisfaction passion- 
nelle et de jouissance mat^elle Elle est 
I'ecole de tons le vices et les d^chain«‘ 
diabohquement Au heu d’accepter I’ordri 
divin ct de s’appuyer sur la loi naturelle, 
elle entre en revolte contre eux et no rSvo 
que souillures, faux miracles et impunite 
Elle ne demande k ses piatiquants 
aucune contramte passionnelle, aucun 
effort noble ou ddsint^rcssd A tous elle 
promet, au contraire, le succ^s dans la 
perversion, le tnomphe de I'orgueil, les 
satisfactions sensuelles, la possession im- 
mediate de toutes les jouissances terrestres, 
la pl&utude de I’^goisme 
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Sa tecHiiiquc est pi as ov moms savaate 
ot rali&nee, selon que ceux qui s’y adonnent 
sont des nommes calti\ts ou de bas em- 
puiqaes EUe compoite totites les no.^cuis, 
depuis Ic lite religieux cftectue a rcbouis, 
jusqu'a la l<?biication de poisons magiqaes 
odieux ct lepugnants La frenesic scnsaelle 
ou Ic besom de domination inspirent scs 
paitisans dans tons ics cas, qu’il s'agisse 
d'tr'dNrcs do lous cruels commc Giiles de 
ila’S d Ignominies sataniques des messes 
noiics, d’enticpriscs antireligieases d'es- 
pnts faux, d’oigiL,b sabbatiques du Jio>on 
Age, de sorcellciiob a\cc piatiquoa dc 
maiclices et d en^ outemont, etc 

Sts adeptes, pttits et grands, cn esoeiont 
1 assouvisscmentac leuismau\ais instincts, 
obtenu d’unt facon im mediate, facile, 
eaters ct contic toul, f't a\tc assuiancc 
d’lmpunite pour csqunei les cbocs cn 
1C tour et les expiations 

Dans tous lo temps, elle a rassemble les 
devoyds, les revokes, les haineux, les blas- 
phemateurs, les envieux et les oigueilLux 
Elle a seme Ic deseqmhbre ct fait cuivre 
inftrnale dc regression et de malheui 
A I’lnstar dc cette magic noire, il existe 
unc medecine aussi bassi, aussi aveugle ei 
presque aussi malfaisante, qui s’lnspire 
egalement de principes mentcuis, qui se 
livre a dcs pratiques aussi inscnsecs, qui 
eftectuc les mOmes faux miracles, qui 
pioclame les memes fallaeieuscs promesses 
dc progres et de jouissances physiques 
dccoies du nom de sante, qui prepare enfin 
les mdmes chocs en rctour desastreux et les 
memes agonies tcrriliantes 

Voia, par exemplc, la sdne de dogmes 
ex 1 ones sur lesquels elle se fondc 

L’homme doit etie considdrd ct etudie 
commc unc cntitd inddpcndante du milieu 
naturcl, sans se soucier de son engine m de 
son but L'homme n’a k connaitre que le 
libre ]eu de scs desirs organiques et la 
satisfaction de st‘s besoms instinctifs 
L’homme est un simple agglomerat 
matdnel dont le terveau sdcrdte de la 
pensde, comme le rem sderdte de I’unne 
Sa vie prdsente est le rdsultat d’un hasard 
de revolution matdnelle Sa hbertd et sa 
responsabihtd sont mexistantes La mort 
le replonge dans le ndant des choses 
L'homme dispose de forces matdnelles 


qu’ii pmse uniquoment dans le miheue 
cxteiieurs par ia nutrition et la respira- 
tion On peut lui en toumir en surcroit 
par la suralimentation et les medicamonls 
tomques 

Lc. sante nc piocede pas d une obeissance 
piimordicle a un ensemble de regies fixes, 
geneiales et individuelles Elle est le re- 
sultat de la chance et au hasard des 
renconUes microbiennes 

Les maladies ne possedent pas ant 
jtaciiic commune dans ks violations des 
iois iitales geneiales Ellcs sont occa- 
sion lets per dcs insuffisances organiques 
maleiielles et dcs infections microoienncs 
La notion dc contagion microbierne pure 
et simple domme celle de resistance 
iiatuiclle du tciiain organique 

Les s'jmptdmv.s ou leactions organiques 
mOi bides sont des sortes d’entites mal- 
faisantes quo Ton doit combattre isolement, 
sans trevc ni merci, ]usqu’a ce que la 
maladie soit jugulee La fievre, entre 
autres, est une manifestation morbid( 
redoutablc, un accident centre nature, 
que Ton doit chcrcher a “ couper " k tout 
pnx, en se sen ant du tumultueux arsenal 
chimique des medicaments antithermiques 
Le trailement se desinteiesse de la eon- 
duite g^neiale de I’lndividu et des soins 
generaux de la machine humame II sera 
pnncipalement local et comprendra une 
multitude de precedes th^rapeutiques 
duiges contie la foule innombrable des 
affections locales et des maladies de detail, 
qui toutes relevent de remMes particuhers 
et specifiques 

Le traitement m^icamcnteux dispense 
presque toujours de toute manoeuvre de 
legime ou d'hygiene naturelle 

L’ld^ th^rapeutique, ce n’esl pas le 
renforcement de Timmunite naturell< 
globale, mais e’est la cr^tion k perte de 
vue d'immunit& artificielles, obtenues par 
des vaccinations lUimitfes 

Les remddes sp^ifiques (antiseptiques, 
vacems, scrums, rayons X, radium, (etc) 
donnent la gu^nson, malgre la persistance 
des erreurs de conduite mentale et 
physique, et assurent ainsi Timpunit^ 
perp^tueUe 

Les ordonnances se conerdteni essen- 
tiellement en une formule chimique que le 
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maladc doit ingerer ou recei oir en piqure 
Ces agents chimiques agissent directeraent 
et guens'ent par leur scule efficacite, cn 
dehors de I’lnten eni’on de i’organisme 
Ce n’est pas lafoice \ itale naturelle, soUici- 
tee oa non cntiaiee, qui gucnt le malade, 
c’tst le medicament specifique Aussi, les 
treatements peu\ent ils se d&reter sous 
forme d’axiomes et de formules mathe- 
matiques qui repondent k tons les cas de 
meme etiquette et sont apphcables egale- 
ment a tous les individus 
A quoi aboutit en pratique cet amon- 
cellement de centre bon sens et de contre- 
•V Writes ’ A des pugilats therapeutiques, k 
des traitements de coups de poing, ou le 
malade, harcele de chocs, doit reagir a 
Texces et sans souffler, jusqu’k ce qu’il 
domine la situation et arn've £ chasser ^ la 
fois I’ennemi morbide et I’assaillant thera- 
peutique suppl^mentaire, s’ll est assez 
resistant pour sortir victoneux de ce 
double assaut Sinon, il s’effondre sous les 
coups redouble des surexcitations et des 
empoisonnements chimiques ou organi- 
ques II ne reste plus, en pared cas, 
qu’i incnminer la virulence des germes ou 
le manque de forces du sujet, tandis qu’en 
r^alit^ il ii’y a qu’un responsable le 
traitement de paralysie vitale et d’^pmse- 
ment ^nergetique qm a dtd apphque 
Que de pareds m^faits puissent si sou- 
vent s'observer, d n’y a pas heu d'en etre 
suipns, quand on salt k quelle cat^gone de 
forces occultes maldfiques, la therapeutique 
modeme fait appel pour combattre les 
maladies 

II y a d'abord les m^caments chimiques 
qui repr&entent en rdaht^ des forces de 
mensonge et d’dlusion, qui font bondir une 
reaction, en ^puisant ensmte davantage, 
ou qui suppnment un symptdme qui con- 
stituait une utile reaction de defense et 
un bienfaisant agent d’advertissement et 
d'expiation 

Puis, d y a cette foide croissante de 
produits microbiens att^iufe, de toxmes, 
de poisons cadav^iques, d’extraats or- 

S ues que Ton mjecte maantenant k 
i sous les noms de vacems, sdrums 
et extmts opoth^rapiques Nous touchons 
ia k la vtaie mame noire, r<5nouvel& des 
sonaers ct scientmquement organist. Les 


matieres putrefiees, les menstrues pounies 
les venins d'ammaux sont remplaces ic 
par les agents de dehquescence, les mi- 
crobes ct leurs s^cr4tions ou loxines Le 
sang, cet agent magique capital des oeuvres 
de magie noire, se retiouve dans les 
medications pai transfusion, dans les 
extraits d’hemoglobine aniraale, les sues 
de viande crue, les serums animaux Les 
secretions organiques, le hqmde semmal, 
les sues d’organes employes en scrcellene 
ont repns un nouvel usage dans les injec- 
tions de Brown-Sequard et les moculations 
d’extraits opotherapiques En sorame, 
le laboratoire medical a remplace le 
laboratoire du magicien noir d’autrefois 
avec tme precision plus scientifiquc et un 
rafi&nement d’horreur Les vivisections et 
massacres inutiles de pauvres betes 
(cobayes, souns, chiens, chevres, anes, 
chevaux) s’y poursuivent sur une ph’S 
vaste dcheUe Les cultures de germes 
n^fastes, le macerations et les coupes de 
d^bns de cadavres humains, les cuisines 
de chair avan6e (reactions de Wassermann, 
etc), les preparations de vacems (stock 
vacems, auto vacems) k I’aide de germes 
venus des sanies ou des excrements des 
malades, toutes ces horreurs s’y poui- 
suivent sous le convert de la Science et du 
Progrts 

Drogues chimiques, poisons microbiens 
et s^crdtions organiques portent de Ik, 
comme d’lm gu^pier, pour se deverser sui 
les malades et produire des gudnsons 
factices ou des dechns prdcipitds 

Mais le plus redoutable, e'est le proedde 
d’admimstration de ces maldfices qni 
consiste k les faire absorber aux malades, 
mdme k de tout petits enfants, par injec- 
tions sous-cutandes ou pis encore inlro 
vemeuses ou mtra-rachidiennes, qui sup- 
pnment la bamdre prdservatnee du foie, 
des ganghons et autres moyens d’attdnua- 
tion et de defense Ces proeddds de mddica- 
tion rdalisent au pomt de vue occulte un 
pacte pns par le sang qui he le sujet k des 
puissances immatdnelles auxqueUes le sang 
prdte vie et qui dordnavant s’attachent k 
rorganisme mjeetd, comme des parasites 
Elies font pdndtrer la conscience humame- 
dans des mondes de ddgradation et de 
r^ression bestiales, dans des royaumes de 
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cauclieinai cl d’epouvantc, dans acs para- 
dis axtificiels donl cile ne peat se libeiei 
qu aup.ix dc touiments moilels el d’efCorls 
"surliuinains (etat c’espnl des oetes d’or 
provieriL Ic seram on les sacs o.ganiquec 
vie d'angoisse aes opioioanes, morphjno- 
manes, coca^nomanes, ecc) 

Sons CCS lormcs Ciislallines on sejuiqncs 
se cachent done dcs liens pesanls, des 
obligations in^maginables L’£tre hunia n 
s'est enbse, souillc ct eadeltc, en ies 
employant 

En efict, CCS inedications diaboliques 
qni, nous I’avons vu, agissent sunplemcnt 
par choc, pai action sure xci tan le, par misc 
cn rebellion de rorganismc ct non pai 
influence specifique, sont nuisiblcs encore 
parce qu’elles cmpoisonnent et tarent les 
organismes Les coips chimiques cl le 
\'accins blessent les tissus nobles du corps 
et obhgent i de gios efloils dc neutralisa- 
tion ct d’ehmination Les sci urns farcissent 
la pcrsonnalite humorale huniaine, d'anti- 
genes et d’hormones specmques etrangeres, 
tn nn mot d’lmpregnalions animalcs qui 
provoquent de vrais cataclysmes cellulaires 
et humorauv inetfa^ablcs (anaphylaxie), 
dcs sensibihsations pcrsistantcs, des aflai- 
bhsscmenls raciaux a longue echeance, dcs 
regrcsssions physiques et mentales quasi 
indclebilcs L’^lrc ainsi impregnc perd sa 
stabihld, sa vigueur et sa purete 

De plus, ces agents therapeutiques qui 
operent par surexcitation subite et violente 
detouincnt le cours du mal, abregent 
I’ceuvre de netloyage humoral, de rdpil 
salulaiie, d'expiation educatnee que re- 
prdsente toute ddidancc morbide Aussi 
les poisons contenus et refoul^ au fond 
des organes devront-ils se remettre en 
mouvement et chercher k s'dhmmer plus 
tard sous unc forme morbidc plus grave 
et plus prolong^e C’est rcculer pour mieux 
sauter En eflet, ces gu^nsons h. grand 
fracas no sont que des trompe-l'ceil elles 
repondent simplement 5 . des d^placements 
et k des transformations morbides On 
suppnme au galop une infection aigue par 
un vaccm, un seram ou un antiseptique, 
mars on accumule amsi les fautes et les 
intoxications Et comme tout doitse 
payer, ce sont les maladies chroniques qui 
se chaigent ult^aeurement de reprendre 


lyr 

i’ceuvre de selecLon et o-’expiauon natai 
ell:?s C'est ce qm explique que la science 
mecicale materiahste, en aiminaurit la 
iieqacncc des infccuons aigues (vanolc, 
diphlerie, fle're t5-phoiQe, diarrhee, etc,) 
ail vu avec etonnement augmenter avec 
une rcgiiiaiile ct uiie ^ntensite croissantos, 
les maiacLes cluoniqaes et les tares de 
aegenerescence pnys-que ct cnentale (fohes, 
cancer, arler-o-sclei.ose, aiabete, crimes, 
divorces, cscroquenes, etc ) L’action 
inedicale raal mspiree a simplement op^re 
un Jeplacemcnt de I’axc des aeteimina- 
lions morbides cL, en ^nsant des rcsultals 
imm^diats et des gueiisons mensongeres, 
ellc a aggiare les def alliances orgamques 
et majore ies epmsements ^nergetiques 
qui, k longue echeance, se sont soldes par les 
maladies chroniques 

Piescivcr artificiellemcnt une collec- 
In ite d’lme maladie mfectieuse en la 
vaccinant (nevre tj-phoide, par exemple), 
c est done la lancer sur la voie d’autres 
echeances plus douloureuses et lui faire 
payei sous d’autres formes plus dares et 
plus irremissibles les fautes primitives dc 
vie et de conduite malsames qui out itS 
commises C’est vouer cetle collectivity 
au cancer, k la fohe, a la tuberculose, etc, 
SI I’etat de paix r^gne c'est permettre la 
contmuation des tuenes et mutilations, 
bien plus ravageantes que I’epidemie, si la 
coUectivite est en guene 

Enfln, au pomt do vue occulte, ces 
medications chimiques ct orgamques agis- 
sent par Imnsfert et constituent de nou- 
velles violations de la loi morale, et, par 
suite, dc nouvelles dettes C’est une 
injustice, en effet, de commettre des fautes 
et de les faire expier par d’autres, quand 
amve le moment des sanctions Par 
exemple, moculer un mal k une byte, pour 
I’obhgcr k souffnr, k ryagir et k sc guynr ; 
puis, lui voler le frmt de ses efforts de 
pryservation en prenant son serum sanguin 
etensel’inoculant k soi-myme pour s’dviter 
le travail personnel de rachat, c'est charger- 
im autre d’un pdehy dont il n’est pas 
responsable et accomphr une nouvelle in- 
fraction qui devra se payer plus tard, en 
suppl^ent De mime encore, se pryserver 
d’tme contagion microbienne re9ue au 
cours d’un acte de ddbauche, en usant de 
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preserv atiis ant.septiquo&, c’est accompli! 
me iramorahte qui bnse tout sentiment 
<ie contramte, qui d^truit tout frem pas- 
sionnel C’est pemieltre le libre couis des 
bas instincts dans Timpunit^ apparente, 
c est feurc temnre dc degradation morale et 
d obnuDiiation spirituclle 

En soirme, la medecine matenahste que 
trone a I’heure actuelle dans les instituts, 
facultes et hopitauv et qui dame si haut 
ses dccouvertes et ses progies repr&ente, 
en \ente, dans la majonte de ses oeuvies, 
une entrepnse n<5gative, fausse et nefaste 
de magie noire, parce quelle est tissee 
d'lgnorances, depourvue de toute claii- 
voyance, hostile aux lois de la vie naturelle, 
mcomprehensive des destmdes de Thomme, 
armee de traitements blessants et regressifs 
Tout en denon^ant cette orientation 
medicale erronee, il n'est pas question ici 
de luer la valeur et I'utilite des acquis 
scientifiques modemes, mais sculement de 
montrer queis perils conduit la Science 
purement matenadiste et anal 5 d;ique, parce 
qu’elle ignore les pnncipes synthetiques de 
la Sagesse, les lois de la Nature et les 
obligations de la Foi Certes, les decou- 
vertes nucrobiennes ont eu de bons cbt^s, 
par les perfectionnements de proprete 
radticuleuse qu’elies ont enseignees Elies 
ont permis d'ddifier une hygiene plus pure 
et de donner des soms medicaux et 
chirurgicaux plus eclaires et plus bien- 
faisants Mais les progres ainsi realises se 
sont trouvds trop souvent annules par des 
pratiques exagdrfes ou dangereuses pour 
la resistance de I’espfice (♦) Par exemple, 
du jour ou Ton a su crder des immumtds 
artificielles, on a cesse de s'lnteresser k 
la culture des immunity naturelles par les 
soms de regime et de vie conforme k la 
Nature An heu d’utiliser les pr&ervations 
vaccmales et les traitements sdrothdra- 
piques comme moyens de grande (excep- 
tion, on a cm que, d&ormais, la preserva- 
tion et la gu&ison des infections n’^taient 
plus qu'une question de vaccms et de 
s&ums, sans que I'on ait k connaitre et k 
appliquer les lois gdndrales de la Sant6 
{regime pur, exerace bien r^gl^, hygiene de 
graid air, droiture de I'espnt, etc ). 


La mcdecinc, oublieuse dcs lois iiatui- 
elles de vie same, s'esL cantonnee alor-. 
dans I'etude des maladies de detail, 
diagnostiquees mathematiquement par de^ 
precedes d’analyse biologiquc et traitecs 
separement par des medications sympto- 
matiques, specifiques.chimiques serothera- 
piques ou vaccinalcs Des genciations 
medicales se sont ainsi erdes, depouivucs 
d’ldees generales commt de vues thera- 
peutiques d'ensemblc 

Vraie pharmacie ambulante, distnbu- 
teur automatique de medicaments, diagno- 
stiqueur d’organopathies, chasseur de 
microbes, 6tre mome et desabuse, le 
clmicien d'aujourd’hui ne songe jamais a 
mterroger un malade sur les conditions 
d’ahmentation et d’hygidne qu’il suivait 
anteneurement k sa m^adie et qui pour- 
tant sont les prmcipales causes de la genese 
de son mal En cours de traitement, il nc 
s’mquidte plus du regime alimentaiie des 
patients et laisse ce coin capital aux 
routmes familiales ou admmistratives II 
ne salt plus se servir de ses simples sens et 
encore moms de son bon sens Que lui 
importe la rdforme du regime, les conoc- 
tions fondaraentales d'hygiene natureUc, 
I'ehmmation naturelle des poisons du 
corps, la conduite des temperaments, I'aide 
h dormer sagement aux forces naturelles dc 
guenson, les conseils de redressement 
mental ' Armd d'lnstmmonts prdcis, il se 
rue preambule k la chnique mathematiquc 
et aux traitements axiomatiques Le jeu 
du Pachon, des senngues et des aiguilles, 
des rayons X et des ponctions, des prises 
de sang et de hqmde rachidicn commence 
aussitdt La parole est au laboratoire 
On ne connait plus que les rdsultats et les 
chifires d’analyse A la suite de quoi, se 
doime hbre cours la rage des injections 
mtraveineuses, intrarachidiennes, etc, d’ex- 
traits organiques, de produits chimiques 
violents, de vaccms, de sdrams, qui violent 
et secouent Torganisme jusque dans sos 
recoins les plus inaccessibles et les mieux 
protdgds, qui accomphssent parfois de faux 
mirades gr&ce k I'effervescence prodigieuse 
des ructions amsi d^hain^s, qui, en tout 
cas, dilapident les forces vitales de reserve. 
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faiissenl lot. roiiagi^s de ici % le, meurLissent 
ies tissus nobles du corps et piepOient des 
degeneiescenccs lo-nlames me%orables 

Toi t acte contiaiie ax^\ \ olont^s naiai- 
-Iles et divines exitiainc plus ou moms vite 
un choc en iclour \ ers celui qai le commet 
c’cst la loi ducourant de re tonr qui condmt 
til cercie toates Ics forces cosmqucs, 
iccompensant les bons et fusti^icart let, 
mechanls C’est poaiquoi, qnand one 
catastrophe de santc eclatc, oi en tiou^'C 
larement de oms giaoe que dans les 
families medicaks, a’abord, paice aae, la, 
Tordoniiance est appliouee intcgralemenl, 
puis, paicc qu’on y \it dans unc atmo- 
isphert d’eritUi et qu’oii s’appiiqae a soi- 
meme (ce qui, t n toat cas, prou\ c la bonne 
foi) les piatiques desast cuscs de suiali- 
mcniation cameo el de mtdicatioos soi- 
disant fortifiantcs Souvent niCme le mode 
de choc cn retour sc dcclancbe idenlique 
au mode de depait Le sont alors des 
chnmgicns quo Ton voit peiir d’lmc facon 
bonglante, pai violence ou op'haliors, aes 
ahcnistes qui iinis^ent fous, des cpetialislcs 
atlcmts sur les orqaiics qu'ils liaitaicnt 
chez ks auties 

Comment t\pliqu<‘i paieils aveuglc- 
menis cl comment se fait-il quo Thumanile 
mticrc soit \ictinie di Tcls crremcnls, a 
notre tpoque ■' C’tst quo I(s collcc tmtes 


ont les cheis et les medeans qu’eiles 
m^iiicnt Le rSgne a peu pids universe! de 
la foaie, cest-a-ane de la muitiphcite 
ignorante et sans freir, a provoque k 
inomphe des fau'* piophctes scientifiques, 
des theo-iciens el des rhoteurs du maten- 
ahsire, declanciie ceite frenesie des joms 
sanccs physiques avec son cortege de plaies 
socialcs el fait ecloie tons ces faux remedes 
d’enler pai iesqucls I’humainite expie ses 
lau lc s ‘ Toule maladie est un purgatoirc, ’ ' 
ecnvait Pai acelse “Les medecius inhaoiles 
sent les demons dn puigatoire, envojes 
par Dieu au ^ malades Le medecin cclaiie 
est cclin des malades poui lesqrels Dieu 
a avanee 1 neuie dc la sante ” 

A cote de ccltc medecine mateiialiste, 
lausse et Diuiale, vraie medecine none on 
diabohque, il en existe une autre qui pio- 
cedc dc piincipcs plus eleves, qui connait 
les lois synthdtiques de la vie universello 
et salt la complete constitution de I'etic 
humain, qui est instruite des raisons et du 
bta de son existence, qui est eclair ee sur ks 
vraies raisons oceultes dc la sante et des 
maladies et qui, pai suite, possede des 
1 ogles do therapeutique logique, fondees 
sm 1 obeissance aux lois divines et natur- 
ellcs et sur I’emploi judicieux et primordial 
cks agents naturels de vie et de guenson 
{To be continued ) 


Osteopathy 

Py M Grantham Browne 


1 7 have been a^ktd to un tie ih%s article on Osteo 
l^athy, ii bung a mtthod of hcuhng coming greatly 
tnto force now, and for the future, winch will make 
us a healthter and more natural race of people It 
has for ti$ principle **lo remove causes is better 
than to deal with effects ' Much ha^ been written 
and ^aid by the profession, but one of tin laity 
wishes to put ti before the public without any lech'- 
nicahties which might not be understood 1 

O steopathy is that science 

V of healing which diagnoses, for 
I the purpose of finding out not 
the s 3 anptoms alone, but the 
real cause of disease and to 
remove that same cause 


Man IS a machine, and may be looked 
upon as pel feet in design When every 
part IS in order this machine is able to 
resist and overcome disease and mamtain 
health, with httle or no assistance But 
when some part becomes out of order 
diseased conditions are produced or per- 
mitted to become established The 
machine then needs adjusting and putting 
in order so as to allow a freedom of cir- 
culation of all the fliuds and forces of the 
body, so that the entire mechamsms work 
harmomously together Under these con- 
ditions the recuperative forces of the body 


* PataceUe^ p 124, t, I Traduction Gnllot de Givry 
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are sufificient to rebuud and restore to 
normal health 

Dr Andrew Taylor StiU, the founder of 
Osteopathy, was at one time an orthodox 
medical practitioner, but became dis- 
satished with the results of medical 
treatment, which he considered dealt moie 
with the symptoms and not the cause of 
disease He also was an educated 
engmeer of several years’ schoohng, and 
at 50 years of age, he detenmned to study 
anatomy nunutely, and to have a perfect 
knowledge of the whole human framework, 
its organs and functions as they should be 
if normal, from the point of view of an 
engmeer He began to diagnose every 
case that came to him with the idea of 
finding out where the machmery was 
wrong He found structural causes for 
disordered fimctioning such as misplace- 
ment of bone, hgament and muscular 
contraction these were adjusted 

health returned Dr Still based his work 
■on the followmg principle The central 
trunk hne of nerves that play through a 
man's body is centred in the spmal 
column, and is connected with the m- 
voluntary nervous S 3 ^tem of which we 
have no control Though each S 3 ^tem 
is mdependent, they are mter-dependent 
It IS at once apparent that the spmal cord, 
the central pomt for regulatmg, must be 
free from obstruction and impingements 
The spmal column is made up of small 
irregularly shaped bones jomed together, 
and there are 102 movable joints m the 
back Moreover, if any one or more of 
these jomts fail to move freely and 
naturally disease is the ultimate result 
Here is the reason In almost immediate 
proximity to each of the 102 jomts, are 
to be found certam important centres of 
nerves which flow mto the vital organs 
Commumcatmg fibres from the spmal 
nerves are connected with the sym- 
pathetic cham of nerves that control the 
workmgs of the internal organs These 
nerves also regulate the flow of blood and 
juices besides controlhng nerve impulses, 
such as the wave-hke movement of the intes- 
tines, circulation, respiration and digestion 

I Iwdieve that Dr StiU was about the 
first physician to cease using the word 


“ cure ” An Osteopath does not claim 
to cure disease AU he does is to give 
Nature a chance Osteopathy holds that 
health is the most natural thing, and its 
every effort is to move in the hne of Nature, 
and to take advantage of Nature's laws 
And so to-day there are at least eight 
colleges in America teaching Osteopathy 
There are about 6,000 Osteopathic practi- 
tioners located all over the Umted States 
beside a good many who are scattered over 
the whole civihsed world An Osteopath 
has to go through the same number of 
years at college as if he were studying 
" medicine,” and to take the same sub- 
jects for examinations, except " drugs " 
In place of this subject he lakes principles 
and practice of Osteopathy Although 
the Osteopath has to know the effect of 
drugs for diagnostic purposes, he does not 
consider they have much therapeutic value 
Osteopathy as a name is rather ims- 
leading It is not alone a saence of bones, 
although the first requisite for the prac- 
titioner is a thorough knowledge of the 
bony structure, but beyond this he must 
be a skilled anatomist Another popular 
error is to confuse an Osteopath with a 
masseur because they both use their hands 
for their work, but one must not confuse 
the treatment with massage Osteopathic 
mampulations adjust bones and bodily 
tissues, every movement bemg directed 
with the idea of returning them to the 
normal position which is health 

Many people find it difficult to beheve 
in the etdciency of Osteopathy for in- 
fectious diseases Dr Still maintamed 
that the blood and tissues contam in them- 
selves aU that IS necessary to overcome 
disease If mfluenza, for example, is 
subjected on the second or oven third 
day of the infection to a general Osteo- 
pathic treatment (neck and spine all the 
way down) the spmal nerves become 
released from tissue tension and are 
stimulated The patient expenences 
marked rehef Before the end of 48 hours, 
sometimes sooner, the symptoms have 
practically disappeared Take again 
pneumoma, usually brought on by cold 
and exposure These weather conditions 
cause a contraction of the muscles of the 
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jieck, shoulders and bach, %''hich oy 
pressure afiects the nerve centres and biood 
.supply £o the lungs and heart Th*s 
tends to bring about congestion in tne 
lungs The pneumonic germ being 
present, the congested area becomes 
infected and pneumonia resiJts Natare 
does m many cases overcome infection oy 
its self-protective power , yet witHout 
Osteopathic adjustment being admin- 
istered, the muscles of the neck and 
shoulders are not relaxed and the im- 
pingement IS not reheved fiom nerves, 
the circulation is not restored to normal, 
and the lungs are not toned up to then 
natural strength Hence the very con- 
dition which caused pneumonia in the 
first place still persists in the body and 
renders the patient hable to a recurrence 
at any time The same applies to 
asthma, hay fever, bronchitis, and tuber- 
culosis Instead of ti3nng to find drugs 
to destroy the germs once they are 
established in the body, the Osteopathic 
plan IS to stimulate the circulation and 
excretory functions so that the body can 
nd itself of its germ invaders 

One of the most common of all ills, and 
for which people find the most difficulty 
m obtammg rehef, is Neurasthema Now 
this depen<£ on a nervous imtalion some- 
where There must be a bony or tissue 
defect which mterferes with the circula- 
tion through the bram, and this disturb- 
ance sends a constant stream of imtatmg 
nerve impulses mto the brain, the spinal 
cord, and other nerve centres This 
irritation is not only bad in itself, but it 
also keeps the brain cells from proper 
efforts to overcome the trouble Nerve 
centres are made for good uses, and when 
they act as if they were whips there is 
something wrong, and to treat them as if 
they were to blame, without knowing why 
they act perversely, is most foohsh 
Osteopathic diagnosis of women’s diseases 
states that mechanical disorder somewhexe 
has been set up m the system It is the 
treatment that understands this class of 
ills and IS able to correct them Space 
will not permit more than a passmg refer- 
ence to these various conditions, but the 
principles of diagnosis are logically applic- 
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able to all '*¥omen wear a Kimono or ca- 
otherrobe wiien taiang treatment, so there 
IS v'ery heue in ie nature of an “ordeal “ 
In cj.os.ng I may mention tnat Osleo- 
patii}^ is most successful in treating sheil 
shock, but since Osteopaths are not 
recognised in this coartry b;^ medical 
practitioners, they nave rot been able to 
assisi. our soldiers except m some fe v 
irstancos vvnere the men have taken the 
matter into their own hands, and pnvatelj 
gone to an Osteopath 

Osteopathy is a means of keeping nealth 
as well as of acqmrmg it If healthy 
children were examined by an Osteopath, 
say once a yeai, to be certain they were 
structurally normal, they would never 
have the chance to be anylhmg but 
healthy A man would consider such 
attention perfectly necessary for the wel- 
fare of his car, but hardly gives a thought 
to the human machine 

Owing to the phenomenal success of 
Osteopathy, there have sprung up 
numerous practitioners of cults, who claim 
to give Osteopathic treatment, or who, 
without calling themselves Osteopaths, 
attempt to give spincd adjustment with 
the idea of rehevmg nerve impingements 
These imposters have so perfected the 
art of imitation that they have made their 
crude and violent movements as closely 
as possible after Osteopathic nomen- 
clature, even naming their cults with 
Latin or Greek imitations of spinal therapy 
These people not having the proper 
qualifications, could not impose on the 
people of the Umted States without fear 
of prosecution Many have emigrated 
and call themselves “ Osteopaths ” with- 
out hmdrance m other countnes, since 
there is no law to prevent them It is, 
therefore, necessary for those contemplat- 
ing treatment, to procure a directory of 
fully qualified Osteopaths from the British 
Osteopathic Association, which can be 
obtained from any Osteopath whose name 
is m the London directory 
Osteopathy does not claim to be a cure 
for all, but one branch of healmg, and 
recognises the use of surgery, electricity, 
colour, psycho-analysis, diet, etc , as 
valuable aids 



Our Daily Health 

By Eustace Miles, M A. (Cam budge) 

( iiUhor of “ Daily Health, or, Thougn the Day,'’ elc ) 


HE Editoi has asked me to 
wnte something about health 
and cuic from my oum point 
ot view !My own point of 
view IS that people should 
attend to their own health So far, there 
have been two very serious raistaJces in 
the popular outlook towaids health the 
first has been the low standard with which 
most of avihsed mankind are content , 
the second has been the dependence on 
outside conditions I am in favour of 
what I have called elsewhere self-health — 
that IS to say, real health to be attained 
and kept largely through one’s own 
efiorts 

I will take the first fault fiist — namely, 
the low standard of health There is a 
popular delusion that people are healthy 
when the doctor pronounces them " organ- 
ically sound " , for example, when they 
do not suffer from kidney-disease, heart- 
disease, lung-disease, diabetes, etc Now, 
this IS rather as if one wi'ere to say that a 
person was morally sound because he 
abstamed from stealing and murder , 
whereas he might be makmg many other 
senous mistakes mstead > And again and 
agam those who write to me about their 
health tell me that they are " perfectly 
well,” because they are ” organically 
sound” they may have rheumatism, 
constipation, headache, msomnia, de- 
pression, and so forth , but so long as 
no one of a certain number of organs 
appears to be diseased, they are quite 
satisfied with themselves * 

Another idea is that people only deviate 
from real health when they get some de- 
cided and defimte illness, and that they are 
cured and " healthy ” when that lUness 
IS cured or suppressed, for mstance, 
they will admit that thi^ are not qmte 


well when they have a severe cold oi 
influenza , but when once the sj mptomis 
have disappeared, they think tlicy aie as 
healthy as they need to be 

There is vital need for the public to 
have its physical as well as its intellectual 
and moral standard raised 

As to the second fault — the dependence 
on outside conditions — ^it is closely con- 
nected with the first fault Nearly eveiy- 
one seems to be looking foi help from 
outside the self We find this particularh 
the case in a certain type of ” Socialism ” 
and ” Labour ” agitation the demand 
IS not that the people shall work harder, 
make themselves more efficient, malu' 
themselves quicker and stronger and 
more helpful altogether , the demand 
almost mevitably is that there should be 
less work, more pay, more recieation, 
better buildings, and so forth 

It is the rarest possible exception to 
find a Socialist writer who says straight 
out to the people, ” Why do not you mal e 
yourselves healthy and fit ? Then you 
would be able to hve moie economicallv 
and efficiently, and to render better 
service ” Instead of this, the demand 
nearly always is for service by others 
there is insistent talk about rights and 
pnvileges , hardly anything is said about 
the other side of it, namdy, duties and 
responsibilities One of the first duties 
of man is, as a great scientist has saul, 
to become a healthy animal 

What is Real Self-Health ’ 

First of all, real health is not a negative 
affair It is not mere freedom from organic 
disease, nor mere recovery from an illness 
It IS positive, it IS a state of vigorous 
energy, with a natural bias towards good 
work, whether physical or mental 
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Secondly, real neaitn is pleasant to 
others a healthy peison is pleasant to 
look ai and to be *ith 

More than this, health is contagious 
if one IS healthy one tends to mane 
others m the neighbourhood heslthy as 
well 

Health iS known by its fruits , its all- 
round results are to be tested physicall}^ 
iHterectually, morally and spiritually, and 
economically, as well as aesthetically 

A Sinking feature of real health is that 
people have a bking for simple things 
'While they may sometimes enter into 
expensive pleasures and buy costly foods, 
yet they are perfectly satisfied ivith spend- 
ing haxdly any money , they thrive on a 
very economical regime 

I might mention (as I have done m my 
book “ Daily Health ”) a number of 
other factors of real health , but these 
must suffice foi this short article, so that 
I may have space for mentioning just a 
few out of the many helps to selt-health 
I will only select foui heie A number of 
othcis will be found in that book 

Four Helps to Self-Health 

First, as to diet and dnnks, the aim 
should he to work towards one-coursc 
meals, the meals being balanced as 
regal ds the different food elements Any 
reader who is interested in some simple, 
sustaining meals, is welcome to a list of 
my own favourite meals, which aie 
decidedly economical The mid-day meal 
that I have almost every day keeps me 
going fiom 7 30 a m to 7 30 p m , it 
costs me about 3d or 4d at full retail 
pnee, so It IS not really extravagant, but 
It IS the meal IJiat I would prefer to any 
otliei meal in the world at this time of 
the day 

Part at least of one of the daily meals 
should consist of some fresh green stuff 
or celery, to supply the precious “ salts ’* 
and vitamines , as a change, there could 
sometimes be thoroughly npe fruit or the 
best kinds of dried fruit, but I do not 
recommend too much fruit in the cold 
weather. 

Water is, of course, the chief drmk. 
The best tunes for water drmkmg — or 


water sipping — are early in the morni.rg 
and late at night and an hoar before meals 

Needless to say, the more thorough the 
mastication and insahvation the food gets, 
the belter 

A second help is with regard to the 
position oi the body Almost everyone to- 
daj in civilised hie has the organs too low 
This applies particularly to ivoinen Gentle 
stretching exercises help to draw the 
oigans up where they snoula be and 5.0 
straighten the spine 

Then there should be practice of deep 
and full and rhjdhmical bieathing, till it 
has become a habit, even if this takes 
years to master 

By deep and full breathing I do not meaxi 
the upper kmd, which most women rely 
upon , nor do I mean meiely the abdo- 
minal (or downward and forward) expan- 
sion of the lungs, which nineteen out of 
twenty of the books on breathing give us 
to understand is the only form of dia- 
phragmatic breathing The obstinate 
ignorance of the stereot5rped writers is 
almost incredible , one after another they 
refuse to use their brains and think out 
the thmg for themselves, but they just 
follow along in the old groove I could 
mention some thirty or forty American 
wnters alone who absolutely and dog- 
matically assert that the only kind of lower 
(or diaphragmatic) breathing is the down- 
ward and forward expansion As a 
matter of fact, the deep and full breath 
mcludes the downward and forward 
expansion, and two other expansions as 
well Agam and again, when I am testing 
those who are consulting me, I find that 
the breathmg is short and shallow and 
jerky My health pupils who have learnt 
deep and full breathing and gamed it as 
a habit, find an enormous difference, not 
only to their physical but also to their 
mtellectual hedth and self-control 

Then there are the mental helps there 
IS the nght attitude of mmd, the attitude 
of welcommg circumstances, mstead of 
resenting them 

The right state of nund is greatly 
helped by self-su^estion Coup’s method 
IS only one out of many kinds, though 
the pubhc imagmes that Cou 4 mvented 
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is^if-suggestion and that there is no other 
torm of self-suggestion except haS * This 
IS the result of the boom which he has 
h-=*d m the newspapers His way does 
help a certam number of people , but 
rti'^re are other people for whom it is the 
v/rong method altogether I can distin- 
guish no less than ten different kinds of 
self-suggestion 

The word “ Suggestion ” is very mis- 
leading the word “ Suggestion ” con- 
notes the idea of a hmt , whereas there 
are ways of dealing with the sub-conscious 
mind other than dropping gentle hmts , 


sometimes it is best to give the sub- 
conscious mind a defimte order, which is 
very different from a mild suggestion 
Nor does Coup's method take into account 
the super-conscious mind To this mind 
we should not make suggestions , we 
should, rather, open ourselves to it and, 
as it were, submit to its guidance, and 
seek mspiration from it 

These four out ot the many helps to 
health can go under the heading ot self- 
health , others will be found m the book 
“ Daily Health,” which can be obtained 
from the Editor 


A Social Policy for Members of 
the Order of the Star in the East 

By T. Kennedy 


jA S an Order we have been advised 
by our leaders to take an 
/ % active part in any efforts 
J bemg made to improve social 

conditions , the difficulty fre- 
quently is to discern along what fine we 
can work most effectively 
When, however, we examme the roots 
of our social and national troubles we 
rapidly arrive at the knowledge that the 
principal cause of our difficulties lies in the 
region of economics This factor enters 
into almost every human relationship, 
and if it can be shoivn that our modem 
financial system is founded on fallaaes 
and IS no longer suitable to industrialised 
countnes, our search for an effective field 
for our reformmg efforts need not go 
further 

Here we get down to fundamental 
causes of trouble, and Western avaliza- 


tion IS fortunate m havmg had these 
causes analysed m a masterly manner 
dunng recent years, and the remedy 
indicated by the remarkable school ot 
economic thought which has so rapidly 
gathered round the onginator of these 
ideas. Major C H Douglas and their 
greatest exponent, A R Orage 
There is already an extensive literature 
on this subject * and a growing number 
of centres in different cities m Gieat 
Britain and Ireland, where these ideas are 
bemg discussed and presented to our 
people Abroad, the pubhc attention of 
Canada and South Africa is bemg directed 
to this hue of constructive thought by 
pohtical leaders and promment news- 
papers, in Australian universities Major 
Douglas’s books are textbooks in the 
honours course for economics and recently 
Harvard University examination papers 


• Utmtan nMomwdad " Cndit, Power, and Ilesaoeracy," by Major C H Dougja* (C 
Cp wm wi ly y on the iaduded^Otte by A R Orue “ Bewoonuo Uemoomoy,” by Major C H juougiaa iijocu raimw , 
Pnoei” by H M M (New Age Press, Cuxsitor Street, London, B C 4 . sd } “ Unemploy 

MWt^riieOanMi and a Remedy/^ by Artbur Xltaon (Cecd Pabner, 5/-) « Credit IPower,” pnblislt^ monthiy at fd. High 


[Cecil Palmer * 7/61 * witb 
Douglas (C^ Palmer , 
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lected tne Lno .'/ledge oi. vhe candidates 
as to Idajor Douglas's llieor]/ oi credit 
» ’^Vhen litese tbinkv,rs and \« xiieis demon- 
strai-c that under oui present system ol 
finance, \^e must inevitabl}/, mathematic- 
ally, have recurring industrial and com- 
mercial ciisis and that we must accept 
Vv^ar and threats of w ai as increasing 
features of oar international life, members 
of our Order would be \v'ell advised to 
stuay this line of thought and the 
remedies outlined 

Disguise it as we may, oiu present 
economic system is incompatible \\nth 
anything w^orthy of the name of biothei- 
hood within each country, much less 
between the different nations themselves, 
and if we aie to prepare for the Coming 
of the World Teachei, we must be pre- 
paring and applying an economic system 
which will be free from such abominable 
results 

The orthodov financiers, pohtical 
leadeis and thmkeis have worked their 
will with the world since the termination 
ol the First Gioal War — ^which was to 
end wai — and the net result would appear 
to be merely a question of time when the 
Second Woild War will commence 1 

Individuals may protest against this 
dreadful result, but as long as we accept 
our present economic system, such pro- 
tests are merely futile and, indeed, un- 
reasonable 

Possessed of the most remarkable 
instruments for producing everything 
needed for a highly avilised hfe for each 
one of our citizens, Major Douglas has 
demonstrated that our system fails utterly 
to clistnbute the possible production of 
this wonderful technical capacity, and 
prevents it from functioning 

Even the curtailed production which 
the citizens of these mdustnalised 
countnes are turning out at present can- 
not be purchased by the consumers of 
the produang nation to anything like 
the extent of their needs and must be 
exported for lack of purchasing power 
on the part of the producers of the 
goods 


Tne grea_ mass of these producers can 
make the goods, but our antiquated 
financial system fails to enable the 
producers to onj, their ovn products 
A finarcial system ^vl-uch culminates in 
such an exti.aoidmdr3 result, and con- 
tinually presents the spectacle of idle 
men, laic ra.’v mateiiai, idle machmery, 
and a huge unsatisfied demand, stands 
condemned at the bai of reason, not to 
mention love, and must give place to 
more effective methods 

To many enthusiastic members of our 
Ordci these may appear materialistic, if 
not sordid, questions, but if we considei 
the grave symptoms of social unrest, 
the vciy acute distress of great masses 
of our brothers ana sisters, and the 
imminence of catastrophic war, such an 
attitude to the needs of tlie world we are 
trying to prepare for the next gieat 
forward step of humanity would be 
unworthy of our Order That “ Man does 
not live by bread alone ”is quite true, but 
It IS also true that without a sufficiency 
of food, shelter, and clothing, Man wiU 
not live very long or hfe ceases to be worth 
livmg, and mankind turns imquestionmg 
to any proposed alternative, even if it 
only promises a change of sty 

To leave constructive thought and 
action until the Coming would be un- 
worthy of oui ideals, if, mdeed, it would 
not delay that Coming, and I, therefore, 
suggest that lodges and groups should 
take up the study of economics along 
these Imes 

1 believe our social difficulties can be 
solved by the Credit Reform methods, 
and in these remarkable ideas the means 
have been given to the world of establish- 
ing a glonous civilisation 

Unfortunately, the tune for effective 
action before devastating war again 
commences is very short, and if we are 
to help to hold off that dread alternative 
we have no time to lose. 

I should, therefore, be glad to corre- 
spond with fellow-members who would 
like to have further information on this 
subject 
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“Whom Say Ye . . . ?” 

By Dorothy Ewens 


I T was bitterly cold An iCy v»'md 
dro\e the hea'vy snovv clouds acioss 
the sky , the roofs were powdered 
white, and outside the Chinch ot St 
Mary’s, Mayfau, the waitmg crowd 
pulled their furs more closely lound them, 
in the vam endeavour to keep w'arm 
Within the church all ivas light and 
warmth Light from the altar candles 
flashed on the great jewelled cross and 
on the gold mosaics of the reredos The 
air was heavy with mcense, and the deep 
tones of the organ rolled through the 
crowded aisles 

Nearly every seat was already occupied, 
but people still poured in, for Fathei 
Gregory, the vicar of St Mary’s, and the 
most fashionable pieacher of the day, was 
to give the last of his sensational sermons 
on the sms and folhes of smart Society 
Among the late ainvals was a thin, 
poorly dressed man, who looked strangely 
out of place among the fashionable crowd 
A verger who noticed him felt quite 
shocked, and hastily motioned him to the 
back of the church, where standing-room 
could still be found 

There was a vacant space by one of the 
pillars, whence the stranger looked eagerly 
round him 

Two women standing near looked at him 
curiously " He is certainly a foreigner,” 
whispered one, ” look at his hair, and that 
odd beard — probably an Armenian, or 
one of those Russians who dimk vodka 
and throw bombs at you afterwards ” 
The stranger, as if conscious of their 
scrutmy, turned and looked at them 
His thm ohve face, framed m the dark 
hair and beard, was lit by strange hauntmg 
eyes He seemed about to speak, but, at 
this moment the long procession of the 
choar and clergy passed slowly up the 
dmreh, and the two women leaned forward 
to catch a glimpse of the famous preacher 


The service began To the beet Li '3 
chanting of the choir, the piiest, ir goiJ- 
embroideied vestments, w^ent thiougli ^ 
elaborate iitual At last the tail figure 
of the pieacher was seen mounting ihc 
pulpit Accoiding to his usual casio’"’, 
Father Gregory remained silent foi some 
moments to allow the congregation t*iTie 
to settle down He felt he was o-bout lo 
preach well , all the points of the seiiro.i 
were clear m his mind, but, as his remark- 
able blue eyes — ^which malicious people 
said accounted for half his popularity — 
wandered over the expectant throng, a 
sudden distaste for the subject filled bis 
mind The unwelcome question obtiudcd 
itself Were the follies of ahandful of people 
really of such great importance, or was ht 
merely pandering to their craving for a 
new sensation, in order that his chuich 
might be the meeting-place of the fashion- 
able world ? 

Then his glance rested on the figure of 
the stranger leaning against a pillar at the 
far end of the church People, suspicious 
of his shabby clothes, had moved a little 
away, so that he stood almost alone A 
ray of wmtry sunshine penetrating tJic 
heavy clouds fell full upon his head, 
crowning it as with an aureole, and as 
their eyes met, it seemed to the startled 
fancy of the preacher as if the fate of the 
Man of Sorrows looked mto his own 

It was time to begin the sermon the 
congregation seemed surprised at so long 
a pause Father Gregory hesitated, th( n 
obeying an uncontrollable impulse, with 
his eyes still fixed on the stranger's face, 
he gave out, m place of his carefully 
chosen text, the familiar words, ” And He 
came unto His Own, and His Own received 
Him not ” 

Afterwards he remembered little of the 
sermon, but as it proceeded a look of 
bewilderment and boredom appeared on 
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he iaces of most of tne congregation 
\/as it to hear these stale old truths that 
thej' had \/aited in the bitter cold and 
fought their \!vay into staraing-room ^ 
People fidgeted and yawned, ^trlshmg they 
had stayca at home, but to a small number 
of Ills hearers Father Gregory spoke that 
day as one inspired 

lie returned to his seat as if in a dream, 
and tried vainly to fix his mina on the 
service The thought woula persist, 
“ What have I, the populai vicar of the 
most iashionable church in London, to do 
with Him who ‘ was despised and 
icjected of men ’ ^ ” 

At the close of the seivice Father 
Gregory called a vergei and begged him 
CO find the strangei , but the search was 
use l^ss — the man had gone 

Some days later, as the winter afternoon 
was closmg in. Father Gregory was 
wallang across the Park, and stopped for a 
few mmutes to listen to a Salvationist who, 
with impassioned language and gestures, 
was preaching to a large gatheiing 

Turning to continue his walk, he brushed 
against another interested spectator, and 
as the man looked round in answer to his 
hasty apology, the priest, with a sudden 
thrill, lecogiiised the strangei of the 
previous Sunday In the harsh wintry 
light he looked thinner and shabbier than 
before, and the great mournful eyes 
seemed laden with all the pain of the world 
For a moment Father Gregory was at a 
loss for words, then he hurriedly said, “ I 
saw you in the church where I was 
preaching last Sunday Afterwards I 
tned to find you, but you had gone ” 
He paused, but the stranger did not speak, 
and he continued almost humbly, " Come 
home with me, you look cold and tired, 
and m my house you can rest " Still the 
man was silent, but his eyes seemed to 
penetrate the pnest's very soul 

He will escape again, thought Father 
Gregory , I must know who he is — ^and 
suddenly, almost violently, he asked, 
" What IS your name " ? 

The stranger straightened his bent 
shoulders T^e sun was settmg fast, and, 
outUned against the golden hght,he seemed 
to grow taller, almost majestic, as he 


ansv,cred soiomniy, “ If I tola you, you 
would not believe ” Tnen tummg slowly 
away, he mingled with the crowd 

Father Gregory made no attempt to 
foiiovv bat after a few minutes 

coniiPi’ed his walK Hib mind was full of 
a strange confusion , he telt as if some 
tre’^endous trutn had just escaped him, 
mmgled vath a sensation almost of relief, 
as A tna revelation would have been too 
great for him to bear 

Some weeks passed Father Gregory, 
one of the busiest and most-sough c-aiter 
men m London, had but little time for 
meditating on what had moved him so 
de^'plj , Out often as he passed through the 
streets the stranger’s words rang in his 
ears, and he looked searchingly at the 
passers- Dv m the nope of seeing him 
again 

One morning as he glanced through the 
papei a short paiagiaph caught his eye, 
headed “ Disturbance in the City 
Lunatic Arrested,” and with growing 
mteiest he read ; — 

” Yesterday afternoon a poorly dressed 
man, probably a foreigner, attempted to 
pi each from the steps of the Royal 
Exchange A crowd collected, and, 
indignant at his extravagant language, 
tried to hustle him The man was rescued 
by the police, and as he appeared to be a 
lunatic, was taken to the Pohee Station 
Here, when questioned, he repeated that 
he was Jesus Chnst, but would, or could 
not, give any further account of himself 
He would have been detained, pending 
enquiries, but Dr Wade- Johnstone, the 
celebrated alienist, who had witnessed the 
disturbance, asked to be allowed to remove 
the man to his private home, and on 
undertaking to be responsible for his safe 
custody, permission was granted ” 

With a painful mixture of feelmgs. 
Father Gregory dropped the paper, and 
began to w^k humedUly up and down the 
room Was this lunatic and the stranger 
whose face and words had so deeply 
stirred him one and the same man ? It 
was highly probable, but he must be sure 

The words of his text that memorable 
Sunday flashed into his mmd If Chnst 
came on earth agam, would the world 
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receive Hini ’ \\oulcl He not lather be 
regarded as a lunatic, or a d^sturbei of ihe 
peace ? Mocked ? Crucified afresh ? He 
must see tlus man, lunatic or no It 
could easilj- be managed as Dr Wade- 
Johnstone vas well known to him, and he 
had several times visited mental patients 
at the doctor’s house 

He went out and made his way 
through the chokmg fog, and, impelled by 
an ever-growing excitement, he humed 
through the gloom, and reached the 
doctor’s house as the clocks were sinking 
ten 

The maid greeted him as a familiar 
fnend 

" The master has gone out. Sir, on 
important business He will not be back 
for some time ” 

“ Never mmd,” said Father Gregory, 
" I only wished to ask his permission to 
see a patient, and I think he would allow 
me — don't you, Mary ? " 

" Oh > yes. Sir," she said eageily " Is 
that the man the master brought home 
yesterday I saw him going upstairs, thm 
as a bit of paper, and eyes like saucers 
They gave one the cold shivers, but 
Graham sa}^ he is qmte quiet, just 
dazed-hke He’s m the Grey Room, Sir, 
where ’’ 

" Yes, that is the man,” the priest said, 
intenuptmg the flow of words " I am in 
a hurry, so will go straight up and ask 
Graham to take me in ” 

The house was full of fog, and as he 
moimted the stairs the sense of moving in 
a dream came back with redoubled force 
He turned down a long comdor which led 
to the rooms set apart for the mental 
patients, but the attendant was not there 
The Grey Room was opposite, and Father 
Gregory noticed that the key was m the 
lock 

After waiting for what seemed an inter- 
mmable time he could bear it no longer, 
and, turning the key, entered the room 

One of the barred wnndows had been 
opened, and the room was so thick with fog 
that Father Gregory could hardly distin- 
OTish a figure standmg m the far comer, 
out at once he knew, with absolute 
certainty, that this was the man he sought 


The words he had meant lo speak 
died on his lips as he stared and stared 
at the motionless figure The room was 
clearer now, or else his eyes had becom^, 
accustomed to the gloom The man no 
longer wore his shabby clothes, but some 
loose garments, what colour the pnest 
could not distinguish, and in this dress 
he had acquired a stiange dignity, as 
of a kmg who had at last come into his 
own 

The light was growing stionger every 
mstant Surely it radiated from the fig ure ^ 
It was clearly distinct now Lignt of 
almost unbearable radiance poured from 
it, the robe of dazzling white was girdled 
with gold, the hands were raised in blessing, 
and in the face shone such und3nng love 
and pity that, with a cry. Father Gregory 
started forward and fell on his knees, his 
hands outstretched 

It might have been a minute or an 
etenuty that he knelt there, his soul 
transfigured with utter adoration, when 
there was a knock on the door, and the 
attendant came hastily in He stopped in 
astonishment at the sight of the pnest on 
his knees, and then, as Father Gregory 
did not move, he gave a disci cet cough 

The pnest turned his head, and then 
rose slowly to his feet, passmg his hand 
over his eyes 

" I’m very sorry, Sir," said the man, 
" that I wasn't here when they sent >011 
up, but the doctor wanted mo on the 
’phone You see we haven’t told anyone 
here that the patient got away last night 
The master's been down at the Police 
Station most of the morning, hoping ht 'd 
hear of some clue " 

He stopped, for Father Gregoiy was 
staring at him with a strange expression 
on his face 

" What did yousay, Graham — th( patient 
escaped ? What do you mean — I don’t 
understand ? ’’ 

" He looked for all the world like a 
lunatic himself,” Graham afterwards 
confided to the parlourmaid But he 
answered respectfully 

" Yes, Sir, heescapedlast night — the only 
time such a thmg's ever happened to us 
The doctor brought him home yesterday, 
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a <;ueCjr-looicing Ciiap, all eyes and long 
iiair A foj cignei, they think No trouble 
at all, seemed nalf-siar-ved, and just sat 
'+here looking * I made the poor fellow 
iomfortable, and quite late tiie master 
came to see him He locked the door on 
leaving, that I’ll swear, but ihis moxTimg 
It was open, and tne oird had fioivn How 
he got that door open beats everything, 
for I never heard c sound Anyhow he 
was clean gone, vanished in.o die fog 
The doctor was very much upset, as you 
can imugine, Sir, as chese rehgious chaps 
so often turn homicidal He went to the 
Police at once, but he may be home any 
minute now, if you'll wait ” 

While the man was spealung Father 
Gregoiy had giadually recoieied his 
composuie 

“ No, thank you,” ne said quietly, “ 1 


^85 

\/on’t wait any longer You have cold me 
all there is to know ” 

On the threshold the pnesl paused, and 
for the last time looked roxmd the empty 
room Then slowly he passed down the 
stairs and out into the Street, where the 
fog hung Lke a dense u'ail 

The Ttf/ies of the foiioivipg day contained 
a paragraph headed “ Fatal Accident to 
Father GREGorv,” ana tCid hovv the 
deceased had been knocked down a’^d 
instantaneously lolled by a moior tan 
within a few mmutes or hts leaviig 
Dr Wade-Johnstone's house A lengthy 
obituary notice did tall justice lO nis 
talents and personal chaiin 

Of the doctor’s escaped patient, no 
trace was ever found, and it ■vt^as consider»-d 
not unlikely that he, too, had pensbed m 
the fog 


J^ront our ^ans Corresponbent 


L E 19 I*cviicj l’Ordrl dj: l Etoile 
d’Orieni n, donue la seconde Reunion 
-^pubhque de la scnc dc conferences 
mtitiikcs Peut on asi,%iicr la pai\ du monde ^ 
II s'agissait cette lots de I'effoi* fehgicur pour la 
paix 

Deux 1 onf crenciers, representant deux 
tnouvcnK ids diffcrcnts pnrent la parole apres 
une courte introduction de la Prcsidcnte 
Madf moiselle Mallet 

Ce Cut d'abord M Ceo'tge^ Hoog, Directeur 
du joninal “ Da Democratic/' qui expose les 
travaux du mouvement cathohque Marc Sangnier 
Ensuite lo Pasteur Jlzlquel parla de “ V Alliance 
umverselU pour VAmtUc tnUrnaltonalc par le 
hgltses, dont il cst Ic Secretaire 

Le Chfieur dc TEtoile se lit entendre trois 
repnses durani la reunion 

* « ♦ 

1 ES conferences d*Amiti6 Internationale 
sont dc plus on plus suivies La deiniSre 
cu lieu sur la Suide La conference a 6te 
faite par M le Professeur Ekman* lecteur k la 
Sorbonne, devant une salle comble Madame 
Bjurstrom, femme du Pasteur de TEghsc 
bu6doise de Pans chanta des chansons popu- 
laires> habillde en costume national On en- 
tendit ^galement un tr^ beau choeur de voix 
d'hommes Puis un Mm d^oula de ravissants 
paysages su6doi$, et la fdte se termma par des 
danscs populaires en costumes* dans6es par des 
jeunes gens et des jeunes filles de la colome 
SuMoise k Pans 

Les jeunes gens out 6t€ si heureux de se 


retiouver pour la preparation de ces dausts, 
qu'a la derm ere repetition, ils ont decide d'un 
commun accord de continuer a se reumr une 
fois par semaine, meme apres la stance d' Amite 
Internationale, et de former aimi un petit club 
amical, ou ils feraient de la musique et con- 
tinueraient a etudier leurs danses nationales 
Nous sommes heureux de penser que TOrdre 
est un peu pour quelque chose dans cette 
hcuieuse inovation 

Avant la Su^de, il y eut une reunion sur le 
BrSstl k laquelle assisi^ le nouvel ambassadeur 
du Bresil k Pans, Monsieur de Souza Dantas 

« e e 

I E Lundi 5 Feviier a eu lieu k TEglise de 
la Madeleine, sous les auspices de TCEuvre 
-^d'Orient et sous la Presidence du Cardinal 
Archev^ue de Pans, une grand'messe solen- 
nelle eflebree par Monseigneur Efreimoff selon 
le nte slavon 

Autrement dit, le maitre autel de la Madeleine 
a vu se d^rouler identiquement le m6me service 
que celui celebre dans les Eghses orthodoxes 
nisses Cette c6r6mome orgamsee pour venir en 
aide k TCEuvre d Orient avait en r6aht6 pour but 
oMcieux de faire une demonstration Iclatante 
du respect de Rome pour les Rites chr^tiens 
orthodoxes, amsi que de la liberty et de Tauto- 
nomie dont les Eghses R^umes peu vent continuer 
k jouir dans le sein de I'Umt^ Romame 

Une immense affluence assista k cette mani- 
festation oh il 6tait donne de songer avec 
intensity k I'heure oh r^gnera peut-6tre enfin 
Tunion vtotable et la fraternity 
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W E a»-e otculnrly lucky m this country 
irom cl e point of \iew of Star propa- 
ganda, as Mrs Besant, Mr Jmarajadasa 
aiid Mr Vra-^aale are constan+ly touring and 
\rnoJS towns throughout the country 
aai spreadi’^g the message of the Coming If 
speakers of such eminence and servants of India 
aad humanity, who have made their maik as 
t>mcere and self-less workers m many fields, 
bang the message to a people, it is bound to be 
listened to with respect even by the most in- 
credulous INlrs Besant on her way to Delhi 
visited Calcutta, Patna, Benares, Allahabad and 
Lrucknow , and at one and all of these places, she 
spoke of the Coming and the work before us 
It one could keep to the pitch of enthusiasm 
obtaining among members during her visits, we 
would be rapidly getting ready for the Coming 
Mr Jinarajadasa, accompamed by his wife, 
loured up to Delhi along the west coast and 
visited j^mbay, Surat, Ahmedabad, Ajmere, 
Jaipur and Delhi The whole paity is now on its 
way back to Adyar, having visited Gwalior and 
Bombay on the way 

« ♦ 4e 

M adras had a visit from Mr T Z Koo, 
a Chinese gentleman, who is tounng 
India on behalf of the Y M C A student 
movement He gave a very interesting lecture 
on the Present Situation in China, at the 
Y M I A , with the Bishop of Madras in the 
chair It was evident from his lecture that the 
ordinary conception about China being im- 
mersed in a kind of stupor, overweighed by her 
ancient civilisation, as we in India are or were 
some years ago, is certainly far from correct 
Chma IS shaking herself free from the load of 
Convention and superstition that have accu- 
mulated from ages and is adive to modern 
problems She is tackling them in her own way, 
and from what could be gathered from Mr Koo's 
lecture, China is experiencing the same con- 
vulsions and stimngs up which nece&sanly pre- 
cede the birth of a new age or the Coming of a 
great World-Teacher China needs tne message 
of hope as much as any other nation and it is 
well that Miss Dorothy Arnold has gone to 
Shanghai on that mission Unfortunately, Dr 
Wu Ting Fang, who was a great helper m our 
cause has passed away or has become the 
guest of God," as the Chinese graphically 
express it , but Miss Arnold has gathered round 
her some young Chinamen, who are keen on the 
Star, and one hopes that the movement wall 
spread izx and wide in the celestial land 
« ♦ « 

T he population of Adyar is in a state of 
flux Many old residents are leaving for 
well-earned holidays or, having imbibed the 
spirit of Adyar, are retummg to their countries 
to spiread it there, while others, who had gone 
out are returning, havmg finished their task The 


genial preserceofMr Crombieis alieady not with 
us, while Mr Brown, well-known for his inde- 
fatigable work on the Theosophtst, will soon be 
leaving us. Miss Banning Miss Banks and Mr and 
Mrs Hindekope are among those wno are leaving 
Adyar They have done valuable work at Ad} ai , 
and their presence will certainly be missed On 
the other hand. Miss Bell, well-known to Star 
workers in Europe, is coming back from Aus- 
tralia in the beginmng of March The Indian 
Star headquarters will find added strength in 
her presence Mr and Mrs Arundale and Miss 
Ai undale, who had temporarily been lent for 
Educational work to the Indore State in Central 
India are agam coming back to Adyar, and then 
presence is sure to add \igour to Adyar life 

T WO of our workers have had honour con- 
ferred on them in recogmtion of the meiit 
of their work and these are our well-known 
friends iMr and Mrs Cousins The Keiogijuku 
Umversity of Tokio has conferred the Degree 
of Doctor of Literature on Mr Cousins for his 
poetical abilities and his literary criticism of 
modem poetry Hearty congratulations to Dr 
Cousins * Mrs Cousms has made the cause of 
women her life-work In Ireland as in India she 
has sacrificed much and worked hard to vindicate 
the cause of women, entirely regardless of self 
The Indian women have taken her to their hearts 
and treat her as one of themselves She has 
worked incessantly for the political enfranchise- 
ment of women and has succeeded in most ol the 
Provincial legislatures The Government have 
now recogmsed her work and have made her an 
Honorary Magistrate Her fellow-magistrates 
greeted her cordially and garlanded her on the 
occasion of her taking her seat on the bench 
She is the first woman magistrate m India , we 
wish her all luck and further recognition of her 
invaluable work in the cause of women 
« # « 

M ADANAPALLI, a small town situated in 
the very bosom of a hilly and beautiful 
district, IS the birthplace of our Chief, 
Mr J Knshnamurti, and efforts are being made 
to estabhsh an educational institution at that 
place It IS hoped that this institution will act 
as a training ground for the future workers in the 
cause of the Star But the educational autho- 
rities require an endowment for the College 
vested m trustees It is said that Mrs Bisant, 
Mr Jinarajadasa, Mr J Knshnamurti and 
Mr G S Arundale will be requested to act as 
trustees for the college Members of the Star, 
all over the world, who are interested in the 
establishment of an educational institution as 
Madanapalli — ^the birthplace of Knshnaji-— 
are requested to contribute to the endowment 
fund and send the amount to Mrs Besant, men- 
tioning that the amount is meant for the 
Endowrment Fund 


[Our Ammcan correspondence has not arrived at time of going to press — En 1 
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S o t-li Uc ^ s ago I \t'eal \ li'i aoni 
. r' •>cis of xAuie to oae of thos~ 
ics^'ionc.,ble hoto-s \vlix''i is ? 
Siiiaii io *iz. IP itself, to s^e its 
aitiiitcctine and its beantiiui 
gardens I ho,i e never seen more beanLi- 
ful gn ctens than ui Califoima, and the 
gaideiis of this notcl weie veiy beautiful, 
wliicli oould not be said of the ai chile cluie 
ot tint, hotel The hotels m California ax.^ 
evtiaox ainardj minting, for the y aie sunny, 
spacious and e\tf(.inely clean, and when one 
stays there one feels as though one was 
at home This, I tlunk, can be attnbuted 
to the fact that no alcohohe drinks aie 
served in hotels, and Iheie is not that 
obnoxious smell of rank alcohol, thanks to 
prohibition In England and m Euiope, 
unless they be extremely expensive oi 
exclusive, the hrst thing that greets the 
guest as he enters the hotel is the over- 
powenng and most unpleasant odour of 
strong alcohol In the wake of alcoholism 
there comes vulganly, lack of control and 
brutahty Human nature is admittedly 
weak and fiail,but it is impossible to under- 
stand why we invent and fabricate un- 
necessary ditficulties for the already feeble 
and corruptible nature We aie never 
satisfied with the difficulties ever present 
m our life, but we pile up new worries, new 
comphcations and new sorrows Yet they 
all have to be surmounted, m this or the 
lives to come We have not yet learned 
that mere existence is a vast comphcation 
and that the simpler and straighter our 
path of life IS, the greater and qmcker will 
be the mastermg of it As we look around 
the world we see that, so far, the dis- 
entanglement of confusion has led to 
greater confusion, and hence to greater 
sorrow We have in the past and present 
age dealt with many problems super- 
fiaally, as fleetmg time demanded, but 
never have we considered the underlying 
and fundamental cause of the problem 


V'T have dealt with the symptom bat hl •jli 
the cause If there bo a poisonous 
and desciuctive plant m the gaiden, ait 
^ 'e content with che mere clipping off ol 
the brancncs ^ Do we nuituie it, in the 
vam hope of transforming it into a health ^ 
and hic-givmg tree? Do v^e piOtict n 
with care and consideration ? Oiu msi 
ihougnt IS to uproot the entirt plani and 
thiow it on the scrap heap beiott H 
do greater damage In such a case wc 
cannot afford to compiomisc, and oui 
action IS direct and simple Likevuse 
should our thoughts and deeds be un- 
equivocal and straightforward Iheic 
can be no compiomise on the path ol 
spintuahty where right and wrong, iiuth 
and falsehood arc concerned, when 
essential and non-essential come into 
conflict We can compromise, to oiu 
hearts’ content, m things that are of no 
avail, m things that aie non-coscntial, in 
thmgs that affect m no way whatcvei the 
real hfe, foi it leaves no trace m the sands 
of Karma But we must be cruelly drastic 
and ever watchful when icahtics of life 
come into play, for in its wake Karma 
foUow's as inevitably as sorrow follows 
evil There there can be no compromise, 
no ambiguousness, and no flirtation 

Thmk imcompromismgly befoic action, 
but let that action be great and noble 

i *. 

I started to wnte about a ceitam 
subject which came into my mmd at 
seeing a white marble statue of Loid 
Buddha m the gardens of the hotel that 
I went to see, and I beg the reader to excuse 
my digression When I was m Pans 1 
witnessed, standing along the gay Paii- 
sian crowd, the procession of Mi-Car6me 
It is an annual function, when a Queen of 
Beauty is chosen and paraded, with hei 
retmue of gay and boisterous young 
women, through the crowded streets of 




It it> a Icr^ aroces3.oa ol aos. it aad 
g.o..esc;<.'c; ti lago ou^ o^i-^:\<i«e aaasiag 
i,i»s. Qatc.1, \ -iv — pioccss-oa, ’u&s oa 

va]' tu p’/ a ct-. ■n’.cniri vis ^ to luc 
Pr~sicivaL Oi L-'j? j. _«.tpuDl-o aati t""^ 

uflroiig o. ptooj.>- 'ii!.aiL3 
^ai'' tliiOi.iag ‘'^.b'v-o wO tlie belie 

ii*bt Ic t Owd.^ C0JL r ir^tbj 

gjTut.sqiii. *ii bitap^, ca'ac tae Oi'Cv-i, 
c- !,i’~oaci_ un a wial, cH*s, staocadcc 03 
r L3"j) o. so-caiieJ. uc^ a''! c-c-sea 

~ aadt^irsa}' Ti.^3 mostiia^e 

or a coid 'v aoj. attractca c'^ieauoa 
v/ib a gxOi-ious gola-i^ccp'o^ed statue 

0 .o'iLaa,c, in t>''e bi.gnl SwO of e spiiig 
cticmooii and stirnge^- t of place 1^ 
\,.ae tiic btatuc oi tiio Jiioi3’' liuc'dha ailS 
u e -vas so seioue se xac'^fui, so piUful 
..od so aisdouitvl liu staiac looked 
Gown soiiouiul'y Qpoii t leLJaiiOUScrov.d 
*<nd tne Qi’cen ^ook'^d aowi upon tLat 
Goiu-colourod statue \nth ioicod s-nuos, 
wLV tdroviong lasses to the leit and iigiil 
\ 3 ouag unbasLiul attendant 01 hci 
luajostj-, tlimi^?' dressed, with too much 
powder on her face, hei ups scailct, was 
Standing beside that statue, with her bare 
aim aiound its neck Wlien she was tiied 

01 standing, she sat on the folded knees 
of the holy statue It was nny first yeai 
m Pans, and this was a tenible shock to 
Tuo It was some heathen statue to the 
young woman , to me, it was different, it 
was sacred 1 rushed away from the hectic 
ciowd mid sought my own solitude, 
amazed 

I can almost hear some leader exclaim 
iti mtolciant voice, “ Oh, the Fiench are 
always like that To them rehgion is 
notlung , they aie so C3mical and con- 
ceited They have no lespect for any- 
thmg " Pardon me for mterrupting 
you, my unknown friend, but I have seen 
mcidents equally intolerant, equally in- 
considerate and equally stupid in othei 
countries No one country or nation is so 
perfect that it can afford to mdulgc m 
useless and vain cnticism In England I 
once saw at a house to which I was 
invited a small delicate statue of Lord 
Buddha used as a door-rest ! At another 
time I overheard a fat and self-satisfied old 
lady say, in a tone of great condescension. 


at he. Zagi-SG omeii e:xc. a-> she 
pGlt-,d d'£ heac of the noh/ staii.- 

Lo-^ : a. die J-Oi olG t.un§ ' isn i ro 
-'-C ’ * seer tnc cai'i slclUv. oi 

3 c ^dh'' on '1 in ic .vkeu ihc.3 cles *cJ *.0 
P-ocicc. rw U- IT. eCt, or cO acorn c 
Cc^a.,. , o* cb a papci ^.ei5'lL cr pat to 
oteXe au^c '•cc onci bac.i’egious usages Neve. 

cCo *ig cc Ci,ihcdc, eucept vtith dx xaii 

and Lep >r .v.v Con 3 ai. sons no vor^ 
eip'cexn'L 00 c. Uni ** ol Ux romero- 
uLis oitc.'r aicie i oax’ oc U*c sacrec 
33 i-ioo! of C-xi.b X.UX wocO cobX.ated 1 . 
‘ hcauxc . ’ cou'iUios So-noccores i > oad- ^ 
u t-uf Aj luc onu mA.anb U''C-\ o hi teac^ 
tnc OcciOi.nic''i p< opx to losp^ci. ^vci' n 
Ui'3 no^ A liiing to uncleibtana, tlu 
xCxigiOii a 'd the sacicd, symbols oi ochc* 
nation -« This mtoiciant, tnoughtiobs spm'' 
is one Ol tne mam causes that 0(^paralo tht 
nations of Uic West ana TeSt and it ib 
tlx essential duty of troso ^vhlJ l^a^ c 
bi^nipatny ana unaersiaxiding 01 other 
CivilisanoiiS and picoples to cultivate and 
educate the igi-oianl and the ixitoleionl 
Intolciancc ib boin of ignorance , dispel 
ignoiance, then there v'dl be the light oi 
peace and happiness 

Di Mary Rocke, tne National Repie- 
scntative foi Austialia, sends me an out- 
line of her scheme for building an amphi- 
theatre aftei the Greek style m Sydney 
Wlien, last year, I saw the amphitheatic 
of the University' of California standing 
amidst the beautiful sunoundings of 
California I was struck with the idea of 
the Star constructmg such theatres in the 
great centres of the world The same idea 
occurred to my fnend Dr Rocke, one of the 
most energetic National Representatives 
that the Star is fortunate to possess, and, 
as IS her way, she immediately set to work 
to create the Star amphitheatre That she 
•will succeed, I have no doubt whatsoevei, 
for I feel that such a theatre will promde 
the means of leachmg the pubhc through 
art, dramatic and ceremomal 

I pnnt m full Dr Rocke’s appeal to her 
own members 

" We have been plannmg this amphi- 
theatre scheme for many months past, 
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aiid i'a\c coii-'e to the coiicii->sioa that 
Ciilton Gardtj.is is the ideal place, ith ito 
Harboar Inist and Foicst Resei\ ations, 
and o idrcus \ le a oI the Heads which are 
the porials to ths woild without It is 
fitting that such a structuie for the gods 
snoula DO tiubeddcd in the emeiald of the 
woods, and look out upon the deep and 
mjstic azuie of the sea and sk 3 > If, as 
some think probable, the worship of the 
future will include the Mothei Aspect of 
Deitj, and stir us to a beauty we had not 
dreamt of before, what better setting could 
there be than sea and sky and wood, with 
their ensouhng Piesences, Great Natuie’s 
Angel-Guards ? 

‘ Besides proMmity to the Manoi , Clifton 
Gardens also gives us ready-made audi- 
ences which gather daily thioughout the 
summei Four thousand gatheied in one 
party on one evenmg this week, and 
10,000 anothei afternoon, for it is a 
favourite picmc spot with plentiful tea 
kiosks down by the baths A second 
about 25 minutes distance by water from 
the city Ground is the difficulty, the 
best sites being Government reservations, 
while the purchasable properties m the 
best positions would not accommodate 
more than about 2,000 people We have 
at the moment the refusal of a site, pendmg 
the permission of the local council to allow 
us to elect such a structure 

"Tummg to the financial side it should 
be understood that all concerning the 
amphitheatre would be managed quite 
independently ot the legular Star work, 
w'lth a dilicrent treasmer and council, 
which wall be composed of those w'ho 
enable us to launch the project 

“The ground would cost about ;£'3,000, 
and we have the promise of payment of in- 
terest on that amount We want the pi omise 
as gift or loan of this sum And if some- 
one else, blessed wath a gieat power of 
imagination, and a great purse, would 
become fired with the wonderful possi- 
bilities of a Star amphitheatre, and would 
crave the tremendous pnvilege of erectmg 
one at his or her own expense, for pre- 
sentation to the LORD when HE comes, 
such a man or woman would be taking 
the Kingdom of Heaven by storm, and 


his \vOUld DC the ciown of gion^- which 
fadetli not awaj Added to ■'^hicai 
Austialia and the whole Southexn Hcm.- 
sphere w'ould be eternally his debtox Thv 
amphitheatre \vOuld add to the icno’* oi 
of this '«vondeiXul harbour, and be no tea 
throughout the woild And what mag- 
nificent piopaganda it would make, foi 
everj’one would kno\\r its object and its 
message 

“We think of it as a place whcie possibly 
multitudes will gathei to be healed oi thci 
sicknesses, and which \?ill lemam as r 
place of pilgrimage do\m the ages, 
because of its wondrous powei, the place 
of Maitreya — CHRIST 

“ Properly handled, such a place should 
piove to be a gold mine in the mcaniime 
and quickly repay its cost The architect 
woites 

‘ ‘ ‘ Basmg my calculations on the drawing 
sent you, which has accommodation fo; 
2,500 persons, I estimate that if you gave 
one concert per fortnight throughout the 
year you could get sufficient letuin to pay 
10 pel cent of your capital expenditure 
which would, of course, mclude the cost of 
the land as well as the building ' 

“With an entrance fee of 2/6, and 
audience of 1,000, it should bring in £250 
a night, or 1,500 per week of six days 
And wath the aid of radio and broad- 
castmg and the novelty of both these and 
the amphitheatre, I think theie is no doubt 
but that we could secure our crowds On 
Sundaj'S we should hold regulai Stai 
meetings morning and evenings, and in the 
afternoon gathei the childien to an <ipcu- 
air Roimd Table 

“Gieat are oui chances now, al fee ting 
the couise. of our whole futuie ( volution 
As Bishop Leadbeater said whrn speak 
ing at oui wondciful Stai meeting on 
December 28th, those who fail to tak«‘ 
the opportunities now ofleied will havt 
to wait foi many thousands of years 
before the chance will oilii again IaA 
ns be of the ‘ wise virgins,’ who act before 
the ‘ door is shut ’ 

“ There is no experiment about Iho 
scheme, as it has proved so great a success in 
the many cities of Amenca m which amphi- 
theatres have been erected San Francisco, 
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a cLmalc 'iei; ’^jcn lilci. trai. 
Cl £ 3 ’’diicy, uses iis airphitneatre all the 
yecT ioauc’ T .o of oct Star voihe's 
iiiie, aliss W^ai-rcci '^.icc auc Miss Neh, 
icnow^' that 0-12 icil, and are cnthasmsac 
on the subbed It 'a as built 'he 
Ui'n^'crsitv, and see is iO,bOG people, veiiJc 
arothei m i\cw Yoik holds tJie same nt m- 
and that at Los Angeles 20,000 
Tiie Oocrammeigae Play is gi\ cn in a 
g^K.z i euiphitheatie wiLi an opcn-air stage 
And in tiie Iili<i>uate<i Lo.^'h>i N'ex's lOi 
Xo-'' ember an article on broadcasting 
says tnat ith an installaaon cosang £25 
It \‘vOuld bv, qniic passible ‘ to eiAertam 


iSg 

a great cotLence seated, fo. example, in 
the Ainen Had ’ In this way when 
Ktishno |i .s speaking on the othei side of 
the viorla ne shall bo able (as soon as 
Aust alia .s liniced up wntJa the world 
urorticasting scheme) to giie his words 
Sxmnicaneoahi} to tiie public here 

‘ ■'Ve iiai e onl3 a y er r or tw o left in w hich 
the immense and priceless opporcamti’’ of 
helping to prepare tna Way o± tne Lord 
■'nil remain to us All oar othei mo've- 
men^s iviil still be open lor orr help, but 
this wall be closed ior l\ci The ‘ door 
\nV oc shut ’ Will 3 ou nelp ’ ” 

J KPiSHNAVORTI 


rhe Problem of Security 

By H C O’Neill 


F ew people -would have thought 
at the linit w'hen the Versailles 
Txeaty wras signed that in four 
yeais the dominant pioblem of 
the moment would be that of 
security A tieaty which foi harshness has 
few, if an 3 , paiallels in histoiy had been 
forced upon \rhat had been four years 
bcfoic the most powi iful n.ition of Euiope 
I he colhpsc of the Gciinan military 
inathiuc had bcdi so complete that the 
victors could not ivsiat the temptation to 
impose teims of which hardly the most 
sanguine dic.imed at the xVimistice With 
the aini 3 - demoialiscd, disbanded and dis- 
armed, with the suncndoi of the fleet and 
the supervision and limitation of the 
manufacture-* of mihtary mattnel, the 
shadow of wai seemed to lift from Euiopc, 
and the League of Nations, accepted by 
piactically all the nations of the world 
except America, Germany and Russia, 
promised to inhibit its return 

All such thoughts appear now to be mid- 
summer madness More clearly every day 
there emerges from the confused position 
on the Continent the spectre of fear — fear 
on the part of the French that their position 


IS insecure They invaded the Ruhr, at 
least the icsponsible statesmen so stated, 
to seize " productive guarantees ” for the 
pa 3 mient of reparations These guarantees 
have produced nothing but increased bur- 
dens for France and they have guaranteed 
nothing , and now the French Press 
justifies the contmuance of this illogical 
policy by pointing to the msecunty of 
France Indeed it is no exaggeration to 
say that there aie moie articles devoted to 
vanous aspects of this question than to the 
leason m virtue of which the Ruhr occupa- 
tion began and is being continued Where 
schemes of repaiations pa 3 anents are dis- 
cussed the question of guaiantees foi 
security is mcluded 

It would probably be true to say that 
this fear which has taken the saddle is not 
new or not even newly dominant It is 
simply confessed more openly France has 
not recovered from the neurosis she con- 
tracted dunng the war The fact that 
twice within less than 50 years Germany 
marched to the gates of Pans lies behmd 
every balance sheet the French attempt 
to produce for the war The four cruel 
years of warfare m their country refuse to 
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so I " •> piec’d Z'y i-’aiv co. id 
be e\pcCvtvt to criai abject a ’■0 'ncct lo» 
long Bi t il aiiy s’gas ol catic-s-rp oi 
rcsistn ice Oi uone-fiCv, diembclves 

<b. Fieac'i i iiinediately poiui to tiiem as 
jusiificadon iox their feats Ii a gent re 1 
appears n unironn it is signihcaat , if he 
a ears mufa, it is saaster and suspicious 
If hidden, aims oie lound this is clcai 
proof of Ga many’s aimament , if none is 
found, this IS pioof of the masteily seciecy 
of the revenge oiganisation If paits of 
aeroplanes or submarines aie discovered 
suspicion IS juatihed, if none aic dis- 
covered — ^weU, they must be somewhere, 
the hunt is redoubled There is no need to 
amplify this point It is sufficient to note 
that the lack of evidence that anythmg is 
afoot has now, by a stiange paradov, 
become the most tcmfpng portent foi 
France 

It IS, of course, true that not all French- 
men leason after this fashion But of the 
state of mind of the majonty it is no mifair 
picture At limes the iralitaiy menace dis- 
appears, only to give place to moie sui- 
pnsmg and increchble specties Thus M 
Andre Cheradame has leccntly produced a 
book from which it appeals that whoevei 
won the wax, Germany has w'on the peace 
The Pan-German leaders " have again be- 
come the masters of the German peoplt, 
and without being officially m power, 
direct Its entire pohey from behind the 
scenes They have discovered new and 
diabohcally clever methods of procedure, 
denved from ‘ the war of pohtical sciences ’ 
At the present t%tne, without the 
pubhc aware of the fact, the Pan- 

German leoders are imposing German eco- 
nomic hegemony on Central Europe by an 
absohttdy new procedure namely, the 
a£Hon of the German banking power in 
imampvilaiiin^ Continental exchange rates in 


ti’‘ of Fi'iirCt/tAai c J 

El ,opp ” If GciiPCiiy pcTishocI £ ^ ^ -su., 

SI Caerade me 1 oiilJ piobaol,, msis^ 
aus i/as a curnirg deduce to 1.C.-1 i.j 
V'vOild ^3’’ hei spectre 

One iiri.ne- _cl(,iencc nmj b .u -uv U 
J IS avtuoL >io«c pcooic < <>i Id b ^ 
c’sposcd lo agree ipc i it .10 lo w- 

ccivi- of a iPOie oi-piCsca c do"! u. H 1 
the Vcrscil.es Ticai^?' I; ,.‘1^ .= op’’*.- 
iciitlv a msick n v>cu, fci d \ ^’■r- 

Uucedoy cui Aaglo-GciracucurK. j.. 

“ Naluially, the Geimc. s I r p i. u cl 
agamst the trccly, because .s o! 
their game, bat the I'OiC oct; 
thac liisliUment, the r otc ouc .& b.oag i 
10 the conclusion tliat tnc Gcimras ao'-J 
ipcch greater hand than the Fionch a”' 
diawing it up ” j Tlus is p.csur abty ibe 
reason wffiy Fiance has iccovercd ^Isarc- 
Loiame, and is piofiting by the Laar , vvr */ 
the piovmce ot Posen has been suiiender»d 
to Poland , why Dantzig has changed i.s 
allegiance , why Slesvig has been letuiued 
to Denmaik, and the rest It is merely 
tiresome to argue with insanity, and M 
Cheradame places too gieat a strain on 
one’s hospitality His book is Oiily in- 
lelligiblc if he IS mad 

But it IS useful foi the piu poses of ii'e 
present aiticle, as showung the lengU's lO 
which suspicion of Germany, motived by 
fear, has gone in France Vs I have 
alicady suggested there is no evidenci 
whatcvei which would provide a icasoiuiblo 
justification of this fear Ihe G<rman 
aimy is ot negligible stiength and it is 
strategically immobilised by tlu o^cupa 
tion ot the Rhineland with its neu Li al area 
It has no icscives of ammuntfioa, ot 
aitiUeiy, of aeroplanes Th( navy 1ms 
ceased to exist Even il om wished lo 
Cl cate a bogey it would haidly ajipear that 
Germany’s present position offei<‘d favour- 
able material 

It IS quite true and it should be rcah-.< d 
that there aie a few people in Germany 
richer and more powerful tlian any 
Germans have ever been But at the same 
time it must be recognised, that the 
Germans are wretchedly poor as a people, 
that the middle classes are being statrved 
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^ Oi c' iSLe-Zi r aiCi, Cr»ii j< c a-o 
^-TTCJ-g LLic v'O-rl ucrc-s ci ;t''i.Jd!„ 
oiOSbes \q^ ii. -s xc'.e aad i. e io ci 
closes Vi-iio liscp Ce*>"'a_i Gc’; i -j. .'"c .. 
1*1 po or Cl" a yi ; j-l — c na it. .i, to * •» ii 
t.ii bbd Cl'"* 11^*^1110 s Ol Ltij.j' 

i!ic Pc'*:-!* ^-Tti-i si'cli’ Is cicCiblc i ■'c i. 
11 peopn. "i Olid I’ilo / 1' i*'i5el'vC!: to o 
-H.o* oJ.wOr=isi.a u* Oi Co.-'i-ic:- 

1 CO 'I'Co - do CC hVCl iTl pxO- 

S_ >.J X..— ^ wlCj.X'l.y fc- t'b T‘ iV. 

* r.vriiC o*. ii'.iiU''- ’ .-n LejoPiO. cc i- 
irPiicc 3t 1 ca-i roj '■*. i j^.son bolii* i 
laOi \ -*1 a 'looii o or' x lion oi xP* 

cce to re-crcc L M ' bixa. i.diiOSiP' OxO't. 
oi 101 i ? 

France ■erioios lo < onvi-c -“d, 'ind h 
.ncacniej sLc ia\'oi 'S .or llio insn^cjiCi, oi 
i.C' safety against lh.x.i>''sid’ousCemanaro 
^nsliVCLivc btio nas a sianciuig aimy 
\ hicli icpii. seals a giealei pxcpordetcncc 
of military ptuioi tJbaii any nation has 
possessed bine-’ the days ol Napoleoi* She 
manitcins this force despite the failnie to 
balancf her “ ordinar5’' ’ budget She has 
a “ special ” budx et which lepresentb it hat 
Getmany is c^peet< d to pay, and this she 
makes xio attempt to balance But at the 
picbent time even her ordinary budget will 
not balance She maintains, by bon ow- 
ing, an air fleet ten times the size ol our 
own , and the Minister of Manne now 
states that she must lay dov n plans lor a 
great navy to be completed by 1933 
“ Without a fleet Fiance cannot have a 
foreign policy A strong defensive 

navy is her first need ” 

Despite this hugt airay and air force, be 
it remembered, the an is full of fears It 
IS at this moment when there is no 
opponent in view that she meditates fur- 
thei measures This immense prepondei- 
ance of force has given her no assuiance of 
safety She must take other measures, and 
these axe of the same military character 
The question of the moment is, not to put 
too fine a point on it, the dismemberment 
of Germany The Rluneland is demih- 
tansed , it must remain so for ever It 
must be neutralised and placed under some 
authority not subject to the German 
Government Even this is not all It must 
not only be detached from the German 
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xC^-i:e Dxx li. "Ubi r.-o be pj.c<,Cxl Cx 
xhc -'^iLed chsDos-£.on a x least lO lLc 
i X X urcxj-co X Fdpici-'i may seia'" a 
-CvViix. it : ao.icx, xLe ',-ioIe -Uxl ny S 5 s''cm 
aad X.CC ii .Cl x' coacc-ix x' *cn. cgc'crst Ge.- 
aim- , 

ix cSx- -iiJ* a"’, mt-ese xS do nox eihavsi 

xUx. -''p-xStx.c seP*!' lox assuring tb' 

F-xx"'x,a SxC’ iXxi T. cie c c iSx p-cas o. 
xCOxxOm’c SxOjcCxxxex »j s ear's o* 'miCi* 
G a_^ -s ij uc 1 C Jx-cd _ix x-TOiis 
3 v<x* .0 sCxi«i a xPxxiu rs xi £ gaoDL , coj> 
Psxts x' ai France .s ^Cxx* ig ax*J 
D.oor'''''y gcx -3'' ix-ig xxUiT. .re Finir, aid 
so fax a? c xx can ^x-e t la xHOxig-il odiind 
•ar J. inch acx'O •> xs the l, c\ m it sre gams 
xiol!u.''g she ^ x'l d-SiOx-Cxi xi c indcaxTies Ox 
CciOx'ny 

''Fx. m^g.-'t have soi-ix sj xPpx‘>tu3J’ witn 
Lxic French plans li tiiey promised to 
X cnici e her pin pose Dux lUxS is far fiom 
b-mg the case It is significant that one 
plaxi is naidij evolved before another and 
moic comprx-hensivc is developed The 
army rs not enough Thcie must be a huge 
au fleet Aimy and air fleet do not permit 
of Trance “ having a foieign pohey " She 
must build a vast navj^ Aimy, air fleet 
and navj are not enough The Rhmeland 
must be a pcxmanent bridgehead for the 
Allied aimies The nc\t phrase has yet to 
come But sufficient has been said to show 
that thcie is no end to this race to bank- 
ruptcy and barbarism 

Agam, we might have some sympathy 
with the French pohey if it piomised free- 
dom from fear even on such terms But 
clearly it does not It hardly needs 
labouring that there has been no such 
recrudescence of uiufied national feehng 
and of defiance in Germany as has been 
born under the Ruhr operations These 
methods mdecd court the evil they are 
designed to avoid They give birth to 
bitter memories They encourage the 
German people to reahse the umty of their 
nation as against the invader Belgium 
and Ireland are two instances which should 
have taught France the lesson which we 
have learned m a hard and disillusioning 
school The weapon of force at length 
breaks in the hand, for when a nation 
realises that it has nothmg more to lose. 
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it 13 in a mood tiiat is upe for any des- 
pcidte deed Only if e\ery German 
veie dead would fears cease entuely and 
then the} would cast aboot for another 
object 

I am conscious at this point that my 
aiUcle may appeal to be a tirade against 
the French Nothmg, mdeed, is farther 
fro n my purpose than to pm sue such a 
vendetta Nothing would be less true than 
that I wish to be, or that I am anti-French 
But at this moment, the problem of se- 
curity becomes, in the concrete, how to 
assure to France, restored from her wounds, 
the liberty in which she may peacefully 
develop, and this, tianslated into the terms 
of the hour, is how to convince her that 
Germany can do her no harm I am con- 
vinced and I believe and hope I have made 
It clear that France is taking the wrong 
load, that she labours under that terrible 
fascination that makes one walk over the 
edge of a clitt 

There cannot be a peaceful Europe 
unless each nation can be made secure 
against the possible attack of some othei 
nation There cannot be a peaceful 
world unless Europe can solve this problem, 
and the question arises Is there any othei 
way than this persistent pilmg up of 
armaments ? The question answers itself 
Civilised States grew up from rudimentaiy 
societies by organismg a mechamsm which 
should assure to everyone the conditions 
under which he can work freely and peace- 
fully enjoy the fruits of his labour The 
same impulses which turned one man’s 
hand agamst his fellow pi ess on the 
nations to aggressive policies If we have 
contrived to make the life within the State 
peaceful and secure, we can make the life 
between States also secure 
The problem which confronts Euiopc 
at one time faced the United States In 
the vast area under the Stars and Stnpes 
46 States hve in peace and secunty They 
have a reasonable area of difference which 
gives to the vanous States laws of greater 
or less latitude m vanous directions But 
the States trade among themselves with 
no thou^t of a menace from one another 
The States of Europe are separated by 


wider national differences But their need 
of livmg at peace with one another is no 
less imperative It is indeed more pressmg 
since the penalty is almost immediate 
bankruptcy The problem might seem 
insuperable but for the fact that the 
machinery for solving it is already m being 

The League of Nations was e7vpies=iy 
designed to deal with it AU that is needed 
is the act of faith which is involved in 
havmg recourse to the League in such 
difficulties At the moment it is Fiance 
who holds back Hei statesmen have no 
belief in the League But the people of 
France must by this time be appi caching 
a dilemma Either they must trust the 
League or they will ceitainly go bankrupt 
Pnees have nsen almost 30 per cent since 
the occupation of the Ruhr But if a great 
fleet IS now to be built they will rise still 
higher The way out of the impasse is to 
raise or permit to be raised the whole 
question of secunty before the League of 
Nations The League can only give 
effective guarantees in so far as it is used 
and trusted , and, smee it is in everyone’s 
interest to have a secure regime cstab- 
hshed in Europe, all the signatoiy nations 
would willingly do their share in providing 
a reasonable assurance that common pui- 
pose would be made against any aggiessivo 
action 

At piesont the League is not what it 
might and may be But w'c can ncvti 
expect Ameiica to enter it while it is not 
tiusted by the Powers who have ralilud 
the Veisailles Treaty and Iheicby pl(‘dgc cl 
themselves to it Neither can it be wliolly 
effective while Germany remains outside* 
There is ample provision, with tluse 
leseivations, for giving effective sccuiity 
to the world 1 here is an abundant willing- 
ness on the pait of nations like our own to 
shoulder responsibilities of this sort pro- 
vided they come within the scope and 
compass of the League Foi all thinking 
people who dispassionately examine the 
question must conclude that there is no 
other means of insurmg the security of 
Europe which is not poisoned by the virus 
that caused the war of 1914 and is the 
cause of aU wars 
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— ^EvV of vvould presume to 
j dogipalise as to vhat ne'>^ 
order or system — if anj — the 
I’ ' Woild-Tcacher Mill bung, bru 
™ it IS inevitable that specula- 

nons should be made Some friends, 
iOt % tiom I have much respect, think He 
Mill inaugurate a new system of econo- 
mi's, a new system of pohtics, a nei/ 
sociology , Mhile others think a new 
rehgion will be founded Whatcvei 
happens, membus of the Ordei who have 
disciplined themselves in the school of co- 
operation will be leady mstantly to lay 
aside their pet schemes and fit joyously 
m to the Plan that will be unfolded 
In these M'aiting years, my own specula- 
tions lead me to think that it is not a new 
/om that will be given, but an abounding 
new life In the past, He came not to teai 
dovvn the world system, but to tear down 
h5^ocnsy and slothfulness He came to 
help us to build up afresh from within 
Xor did He, it seems to me, come to solve 
oui intellectual problems (foi that is for 
us to do), but to revive and lestore oui 
faith in inner realities Though He has 
always been a Rebel, He has not luth- 
Irssly flung aside traditions, but has kept 
a dehcate balance between the accumu- 
lated experiences of the race, and the new 
cKpenenecs to which He was leading His 
people The first commumty of Christians 
had everything m common, but what 
bound the members together was not that 
mteresting experiment in economics, but 
the wonderful fellowship of a common 
spiritual expenence They had all seen 
their Lord, and beside that stupendous 


fad cll theories and sebeves \.ere mvial 
II IS doibtfiii, indeea, if any “system ' 
can long hold people togelhei The 
tearing - dovMi process, which many 
humanitarians to-day believe to be the 
essential pt elude of a nei, eia, -s based 
often on the false analogy with bricks and 
moitai In that case, ivhen a neiv house 
is to be built, the demohsher of the old 
has his place, but civilisations have a 
closer analogy with the human organism 
which grows by giadually graftmg new 
elements into its being The \\oi Id- 
Teacher did not break with the past, but 
rather led men fiom the past into the 
future The “ passover ” from one system 
to another was more a gracious benediction 
than a i evolution He ever worked with 
the law, advising that Csesar should be 
given his Karmic dues 
The paiticular ordei and system by 
which an individual or nation conducts 
its affairs may be veiy unsatisfactory, 
may even be wicked, but the system is the 
direct lesult of causes set going by the 
individuals themselves Through pain and 
joy, erroi and rightness, we carve out oui 
destiny, but it is essentially our human 
work that has done the cai ving When we 
remember that all manifestation is God's 
manifestation, we are encouraged to seek 
for the inner nature of a mamfestation 
before settmg out to destroy it It is the 
works of God that aie manifest even m 
what we call evil The Plan waits with 
wondrous patience on us little ciaftsmen 
Light we need, in all conscience, but with 
the new Light granted it is our work that 
builds systems to express it To have some 
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s^slCiii 01 iL.c.o:iorxb o. pou ics lOiigiOo, 
piacev* Of^iorc as Loai outside ’^'^omd not 
DC cue uorni?l \ a\ of gxOivtli x'Oi a Lcni- 
poion .’id r-cas’eg c neugency, 70s, 
wheio lie e jeea t xaeo — and peihcps Jus 
13 oac — . I'cn na'oaaity Pas baa lO oe 
pti:»^ V.O along a ce.taia pntn Yet, tno 
gio'’t Sw oi gifts IS roi. a rev sysLem, bik*. 
tu. Jramag rigii i-o nc ’v le-^’cls of iilo, 
conc^'CLing tne sure sc iice ol fort’tade and 
mspiiatio 1 cad inon, 'atP t>^al. touch of 
' life nio (- nbundait ” to OLild up oar- 
sches, «,nc loiiii that shall e\piess it 
That is wny e'-pen^ients in comi<numty 
life ate so v^uablo , ve cre e\ploiing new 
methods, but the quost, also, is to loalise 
a wider love 

-\nd need wc \*ait for the Coming? 


Do wc not 111 lag misciably beiiind VJi 'J 
could airead 3 / be accomplished m ..L o 
fields of national and intei national cfiaJii ' 
The call of Biothcinood appeals iisianti / 
to the heait and mind , ive knov/ it is ''f 
iignt note, cut like the Romo ns of uld 
we hesitate to apply whai \ e L-u'. 
bccaose ot ou. fatal fear of income' i-iieiic. s 
and tenipcicry discornfoits So mail , 
obviously light things a^e left .mdo* k. 
becc-use they seem not “ e'i.pcdicnt,’' t.". 
beca’usc the details of worLmg them ort 
appeal, so compLcoted Wc iicve ah^a*'' 
rauen moie iision tliaii \,o e>.prcss G"" 
v/e, of little faith, li wc could out 
that the sticngth is literally avoilalJ n i 
removing the mou items I?enc\ * i 
deal Lord, the joy of fby salvo tio 1 


Plant Growth: Some Suggestions 

By “ Mr Serge/Vnt ” 


TUDENTS of occult literature 
frequently find reference to those 
laboureis, in the workshop of the 
Great Architect of the Umverse, 
known as “ the Bmlders ” 
Beyond the broad statement that they 
are mtimately associated with the giowth 
and development of cell hfc, little mfonna- 
tion concemmg them is available 
An attempt to study their operations 
m connection with plant hfe revealed to 
the writer the close correspondence be- 
tween the seasonal awakening of flower 
bulbs and seeds and information given 
concerning the reawakening from prSaya 
to manvantara 

In the heart of every seed is a living 
centre, which contains the stored up results 
of previous seasons, as a vibratory possi- 
bility Apparently the awakening or 
straing of the life m due season produces 
S<mfA, This sound is heard throughout 
the elemental regions where the bmlders 
answer the call to labour Every type of 
growth, whether of stem, shoot, le^ or 


flower appears to have its own iioU 01 
can to which the appiopiiatc nature spmt 
bmlder must respond This sound also 
has a form producing activity and is 
probably the means by which the archt tyj>t 
is translated to the cthonc k'vtl when 
becomes the clheric mould 
An attempted tabulation of some of th< 
lesults of this vxbriUon show the follownif 

(1) To scpaiatc and insulate a poitiou o( 
the atmosphere tound the sc'ed 

(2) To call the braiders, who cnleimg flu 
specialised sphcK’ are (‘nabl«*d tu 
mateiialise to the sub-plane in vehuh 
they have to work 

(3) To set the mattci witliin the spluie 
vibratmg at the required late, and to 
specialise it in readiness for tlxe work 
of the builders 

(4) Probably to materialise the aichetype 
mto an ethenc mould 

New vibiations are introduced as leaf, 
shoot, stem, and flower are to be built, so 
that the ccaresponding free matter is 
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PlAPT CRCl. p: 

z'lLcLAd aud ic conesponclix-''^ hid dt.. k 
caLul ''rd so, ,o <orL oii liiat appiOpAia^c 

.•pOtItL 

Tp 3 Ij^-OaOP O '^OtPC. opp.aiO lO 
iai- 'tc, -U L 0-i'7 -.opi u> liL La ‘1 

;.ijJ , d o, li c\v LO^’Oi., On 

aj.00 liOn cvcP"' ( ' ij,yo ac 1 '111'' co.i< - 

apCxJa, hd A'l ''o-^aibs ai' opiic'f 
ii Lt 1, £ , [i 1. 1 ' ji' all -s ii.S|->^''' di'C^ !o 

^ f f, 1 ’.a r.p .s Z.A iiha 

I s , .'Ji'- iPd uCairOLP a .1 b 

«/ 

cono o‘ ■'ii.i.'’ 'i ‘■c]'’ ""'to 0 ‘jc'iiabL 
aOPCmi) r'lO gas n. uoia Ini, lo 

'fv 01 alp ad ii c»Lt '^o'' , 1 d ai‘.''pai'>s n. O'^'p 

Dy 'lorn lo Us c 1< LoiH vU 'cli Iho sound 

jls ol Oll iadj L> uiiaii ' a ixiLO Ula 
ctDOiiC rio‘'c] '■'ba vilroi, '''i ai !l acU os 
a mogiKl ana' d ov*s uk m I7 aiiwid 
u'cva icl lo .is ..ooiopi-oU oosilion, so that 
Uic acd s ',<aaOcVi)' aiib yd iiniil it 
Ki^ckOj its "iiui ol possib' <\;iansiOii, 
wiii-aorop u divicus .^.nd a nt\ call is 
gioduolly bJik lip bv a uptit'oa oJ the 
pi oaass 

Wihk I <(' ni,d< iiid 1 iiiflo't avudaUon 
vvIlII tiK UlUidt r it IS i'oL onl\ sp(,ioiisad 
to Sint llu' o (jup nit iits of tlio < * M, b’d it 
IS given lliO light vibi.ition to viliiah ttia 
buildai nauuully ii'spoiuls, u, it is 
colouicfl 

ill th< ( ally stagas \vii< u only tho ^jiaan 
shoot IS ap])< aiing tiio buildt (s oi <’ a itam 
oidci aie ( niph<yorl , tuiviUionccuatuKs 
appealing as ponds ol light Leaf and 
slorn .ipp ai lo }« tin lield of their 
hibonis baih thaiist in stinctnia and 
(oloiii calls loi anoUiti stt of biuldeis, 
(ath auiV( ling to tlu t.ill 

Wluii tlia liowd sltni and flower aie 
to bo buill a new sot ol bmJdois aiim on 
the sdju Appaitntly they an* more 
advanced Ix'caust'oiitlun ainval the whole' 
piocc'ssof glow 111 IS epiukened and strain 
fated 

Tluy work in iiueisdy tho same* w'ay 
and as soon as coloration is to begin — tho 


1 1 1' 

fairies piopcr appeax and > *1 1 

speed i^i.e of ■eiorcwoa, chaagir,, ti. 
I'Lid end g'Cen mto L,iC pert-cn’r. o > w l 

CO ^asp^i'f,.! g to liic nct.^ '’./-ntii ^ > j 

slcn'dd Uj \UiiUi thej "O.u 

rpa'-a Ls, era s^iiliaond}’ add~ , to 
■>* LiL/ a> a 'a o_ iLoii task and - i.ua 
.'(Zaciai [Oj/ tiic“aip, ei.SAer.ng _ o’o 
copsciaus y Ic Lie Dit^aia i,c 

_o_t '' is T),iiO,adrco Ol uic- tas.: lxi L- 
’« 'i,,isc c , tiio g.''i'dg ‘a' -1 ” 
L'QC, i.',.rc£.’ e 

Ll 3 lit co.^scioub Cud cppiccia of 
Ui.acn aoiri ation of Uiair woLi 1.(1 
laiPC''! IP siO'-L atlcrdarcc as ccab 
p^ta cjd one oocps, iinin tiic serje-aiie 
IS complr.e end the task of the builder-, is 
nnibhed Ont'cappioachof ahupiaa hay 
saarn i.o pxced dial die fio'Vi^er shaii no' be 
injured, and if cut they will follow. 1, UiO 
tpo room and st.ay for some tima 
\Vhaa ine complcLety flowered aon- 
autiou is racchad the full chord is soimeung 
foilh, and could we but heai it our gaidcns 
would hav.o an addihonal joy theiefiom 
V’e do not, howave,, hear that cloid, 
though it be that in some ccsa-> wa 
do contact h as a scant We may small 
Iht sound • 

\s tlu life foicc isw ithdiawn, the notes die 
dow n, and a 1 evei sal takas place Proct'sscs 
ol gioal intiiaacy appear to begin, a^ b< reft 
of the aonti oiling guiding foicc the piocess 
of dt'c.iy sets in 

It is w'Oithv of note that in the insinic- 
U\e laboni ol absoiption and discharge 
Ihe binldcis who aia said to be on the 
same line of ewoluiion as the bees, perform 
a function closely analogous to that of the 
bees who tiavel abroad foi honey and 
convey and discharge it into the cells of the 
honeycomb 

The wiitcr lecogmscs that this is but 
a superlicial desanption of very intricate 
and important processes and Nature offers 
it as an incentive* lo further study 



The Lord’s 


Prayer 


Tlio 1 to tne Meicj Seat our souls doth gathei, 
To do our duty unto Thee 
To whom all piaise, all honour should be given. 
For thou art the Gieat God 
Thou, by Ihy wisdom, rul’st the world’s wide 
fame. 

Forever, therefore 

Let nevermore delaj^s divide us from 

Thy glonous grace, but 

But let Thy commands opposed be by none. 

But let Thy good pleasure and 

^Vnd let our promptness to obey be even 

The very same 

Then, for oui souls, O Lord, we also pray. 
Thou wouldst be pleased to 
The food of hfe, wherewith our souls are fed. 
Sufficient raiment and 

With every needful thmg do Thou reheve us. 
And of Thy mercy, pity 
All our naisdeeds, for him, whom Thou dost 
please 

To make an offenng lor 
And, forasmuch, O Lord, as we believe 
That Thou wilt pardon us 
Let that love teach, w'herewith Thou acquaint st 
us. 

To pardon all 

Of the lucky posbcssois of a valuable we have 
forgot 

This love for Thee, jet help 
Through soul or body want, to despeiation, 
Nor let earth's gain diive us 
Let not the soul of any tiue believer 
Fall m the time of tnal 
Yea, save them from the malice of the devil. 
And, both in hfe and deatli, keep 
Thus pray we. Lord, foi that of Thee, horn 
whom 

This may be had 

This world is of Thy work its wond rous story 
To Thee belongs 

And all Thy wond'rous works have ended never. 
Bat will remain forever and 
Thus, we poor creatures would confess again, 
And thus would say eternally 


OUR FATHER, 

WHO ART IN HEAVEN, 

HALLOWED BE THY NAME, 

THY KINGDOM COME, 

THY WILL BE DONE 
ON EARTH AS ’TIS IN HEAVEN, 

GIVE US THIS DAY 
OUR DAILY BREAD, 

AND FORGIVE US 

OUR TRESPASSES, 

AS WE FORGIVE 

THOSE WHO TRESPASS AGAINST US 

AND LEAD US NOT 
INTO TEMPTATION, 

BUT DELIVER 
US FROM EVa, 

FOR THINE IS THE KINGDOM, 

THE POWER, AND THE GLORY, 
FOREVER. 

AMEN. 





Tlie KsLndiiDg of Words SporiLsman’s Protests- 

Xiie Importance of Eiome- crown Food 

IL O 

By S L Bens us AN 


I H/i.V'E Dccn striicl by tne icfieslmic; 
eltecl CO tcim statements, 3^t<Ig“ 
mc-its and oiisj ud^^mc. n L cnconn- 

Icicd m a book called iLo Hana- 
ling Oi Words '' ilic author is tiie 
lady w^ho hoc: established among Ihc 
IhongHtful llit^ valiv of hei j>scr?donyj.ir', 
Vernon Lee/' .^nd tlie pubiishei is 
J ohn Lane 

Veinon Lee stalls oat by saying that 
the efficacy of all writing depends not 
inoie on the wiitei than on the leadci, 
ViUthout whose active response, whose 
output of e^]>tr^nee, h elmg and imagin- 
ation, the living pheiioiru non, the only 
leality of LiUiary Ail, ennnot t<ike place 
Here IS mallei foi tliouglil, paiticulaily 
to those of us w^ho aic given to leading 
books that d( maiid our best c licit aiicl 
very often sometliuig bctt< i than that 
1 l he capacity of tlic* i c ach'i to i espoiid rntisl 
not be lt‘ss liian the c<ijia<it 3 ^ of the writei 
to appeal, and y< t on c^vtiy si<le we must 
b< conscious to-day of a <letcinimcd 
c ffoit to imdciiniiic, to diminish, li nut to 
<l(*slioy, oui little capacity f<n con- 
C ( ‘11 train m 

A distinguished n< wsjjapc i diic‘< loi said 
to me a couple* oi yctus ago, “ One of the 
It suits of the War lias been to con hi in the 
nc*wspap(‘i habil IVo])l(‘ who s(‘ldom 
bought a ]>a]u*i lx fort* 1911 it'gatd it as 
essential today" “Do y<ai think," 1 
asked him, “ that this is good for the 
pe‘oplc, do they i<ad eu mt'iely look for 
sensation ^ " and he* replied that he was 
suTc that the increased sale was good fui 
the newspapers and that in the long run 
it would do the public more good than 
harm they would demand a steady 
improvement in quality This is as it 


ma^ but certaini^^ the modem news- 
paper taxes co-icentiai.ion to the utlci- 
mosl a iciw lionouiable exceptions 

papers ci,im at expressmg no more than 
tile sonsatioiial side oi news , the c is 
diawn fiom one headline to another 
The old leisure that gave a daily ta«^k to 
tne essayist has passed away, and so keejii 
IS the coiTipclilion that it affects the make- 
up of the nev^spapei, and the icadei finds 
Inmsclf broughc up sharply at the toot of 
a column and lefcned to a distant page 
foi the conclusion of an aiticle or, some- 
times, a neivs item The bad habit is not 
limited to daily papers, wheie there is at 
least some excuse foi it owing to the race 
against time , the magazines, paiticularly 
the American ones, have the habit of 
setting out in bold type the first few 
pages of an article oi story and burymg 
the rest in some smaller type among the 
advei tisemenl pages at the end It 
follows that the attention of the reader 
of ne^wspai^cr or magazine is constantly 
disti acted and drawn away 

When wc tuin to cm rent fiction wc find 
that the hunger foi brcathlcjss incident 
IS the distinctive feature , the novel aims 
at seh rtion along the lines followed by 
the* cinrmatograph , the reader must be 
stinuilated, fiction becomes a menial 
diug One^ of the results is seen in the 
dexnand for cheap and worthless novels, of 
winch the average woman of leisure will 
skim two or thiec in a week To be sure, 
they convey nothing, but they produce a 
slight sense of intoxication , they present 
what IS accepted as an ideal world, and 
undoubtedly they act as a check upon 
sober thought and create discontent with 
colourless sm roundings It becomes then 
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I'.oiJ' a.icl mOiw cLIacalt ior il>c men onci 

ouic" Wita c. Apess^ge to a naaiiiig 
'*r. xi, oecaase xLc capacity fox response 
‘ outpn- of feeling, e' pciic»ice and 
xi“”ac,. .aaon, ’ is available aio lOJgCx 
d now oils, quite unitgulatca, L?'vc ui' 
p <_cc of ladgmcat, and v hen It e ave_agv. 
It aiL kas indulged for a few yeai in ivha„ 
iiuj be called a deoauch of leading, ixe 
to rcopond to evexv suggoistioii pit 
out "by those i\ho direct ms> favouiiie 
Oigan of public opinion He has, in fact 
sunendeied his mmd, and asks iioliiing 
mo’e than that li inay^ have playthings 
\t the same time, lie must evpiess himself, 
lexis the necessity' of holding an opinion 
oil subjects that concern the couiiuy’, and 
lie accepts as guide the coitnselloi whose 
columns are sufficientlyr clamoious and 
flat! ei mg 

If we will analy'se tlic usual appeals 
to popular prejudice we shall note that 
they are both noisy' and ingiatiatmg 
\fter proclaimmg a policy they suggest 
that the readei, who, as the newspapex 
knows, has not a couple of ideas ot his 
own, IS the proper person to set tht 
(rooked straight, to dictate policy to the 
lesponsible heads of Goveniment So wc 
find countless echoes of the pohey of the 
“ Daily Magnifier,” the “ Moimng Contoi- 
tion ” and the rest, each echo beheving that 
he IS the ongmator of the ideas that he 
evpresses so volubly within the narrow 
margins of his bnef Nobody wiU pause 
to reraembei that the gieat questions 
agitatmg us, whethei they relate to 
foreign pohey or social reform, or industrial 
development, are all many-sided, that 
they do not adimt of the imquahfied 
afiEirmative or negative The daily paper 
has no use for what George Meredith called 
"‘fine shades” it pnnts with black ink on 
white paper, and this umon is symbolic 
A pnbhc that hves on such fare must tend 
to lose the power of discrimination, and 
when the wnter comes bearmg a message 
inst^d of a thnll there is no power to 
respond 

I do not write as one who stands beyond 
temptation, it is often my busmess to 
sc^ papers rapidly, more rapidly than the 
average reader, even though my search is 


Xoi facts laLhei than opiiiioiio At fb 
same Gmc let me confess ihat I have foiin* i 
a measuix of sustained and catxfiJ'’ 
leading vciy’ i-ccessaiy, and fiom Ain' 
lo lime vciy aifucult It is impel ativc io 
nave a few good books xiitliin ix-ncii d 
to tmn to tiiem in an ena.ca’''otu to appr.- 
ciulc the r 1 L tiiat concceis art To ti is c ni 
Vernon Lee’s tolum^. may b( 
mended Hoi .ending is nidc, xoo t i< i 
pcihaps loi some of her atimcnct., loi >- 1. 
talx-5 foi gfontod he lecd.i’s lofin ‘ti 
acom-nitcnce wnth inanv outstandin,^, 
bools t'hc has aived b^'iow' the Aiiatix- 
and to and tlie me thud and olicis us a vei> 
soiind analy^sis ot the style of ^onx aieoiig 
many' wiiteis — De Qainccy, Londoi a^o 
Call vie, wath Meieadh, btevensur r <i I 
Heniy ]ames among the nun w'c knew, 
and Kipling, Thomas Haidy and Maatu 
Hewlett among those who, h«ppih , a * 
with us yet 

These essays ma\ be lUoumunrKd 
very' heartily because they will help ihi 
leader to analy'sc the sounos of hts own 
pleasure, to decide foi himself il tin y- 
come out of the evamination w'llh <n‘dit 
For it is well to remember that .1 w'otl 
may appeal to us bt cause of its (jiictlitK . 
01 by reason of its defects 'Ihtre aie 
writers, it w'onld be unkind to name tlieni 
who capture an enormous audience be cause 
then faults awaken an immediate 1 ospoii ■.i 
m minds as primitive* as the'ii own , 
there aie others whose* ciiede is ve^iy small 
but consists of the men and woinc 11 whose 
appioval IS best worth winning lluic 
are still othcis who hw.\ i* won a name* and 
a lecognized posiUon The'u charm is 
felt v.iguely or only half underslooel by 
ccitain people*, wlio fcil that fen the 
sake of a liber^ edueatiou all beioks that 
have* w'on their place must be* read borne 
of these writers are analysed by Venion 
Lee, and it is not necessary to agie e* with 
her in order to appreciate the skill with 
which the mquiry is conducted hor 
example, while praising the use of the 
present tense in Carlyle’s “ French Revolu- 
tion,” she regards the use of that tense 
by Dickens as *' a vulgar dodge,” a verdict 
with which I find myself in complete 
disagreement 
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li. Is Callous to noic in a ieiigchened 
CLj.acism of Ihomas rlaidj^’b ‘ Tgss,’ 
\eTiO-i Lee ainvcs at a piofovna Lath 
thf u i^c^eats ail aci p*^Yious attaeJ'^ 
“ tuesc fauli-s,’ ii^ic saj^u, aftej. a 
enalj'Sis, “ inoy cLo 'end thcoi- 
3'l/<s to that dotniaciit rfip’cs&ion Oj. 
taiy, il ca..i7, sensual life amoag lusli 
'/i-g.i.''UO.i end patzLvl Jislics as s’'ow’' 
as ^.U'e idiicii “da-dy’s genius iirs 

pat D' fore us Stev case i, MereditL 

or 'i.- 117 ^aaics /ould sccUv^eiy Dc \/liai js 
lox si’ca suojec, latLCi ” Pre- 
c‘sc!" fhonias Iiaidy is a paintci c la 
ar ''clxi-ecL in prosi aiiO Vcinoi Li », 
V ou'-'' 1''’'^ done bote- to it eLse k.iu'- 
’-elu'w sue ^^r otc .’Doul iiiiii in a fasliio i 
niat. s'iOtss hon lie eyes and ears naa 
v^ideitd I'cr iiiS^nsiP'/e io qualilrs that 
icvJ be appioaehetl oy tli< hno^ lacultics 
of appieciatioii Jt is idk to piesent 
t ■‘idun tcliosyiLiaeits os luuils and then 
10 admit them “ as ,in m piession of his 
jolirary and inatciiks. gi.inaein oi atti- 
wad.," end \t 1 \\c must bivvuif* ot the 
jj( I’lOiiai tqiiaaoii lo 1 ie‘, Hoidy is the 
bit ad-and wmf ol litciatun, wliile 
Hit tiiucisin of Hemy lames that follows 
I i.nd m^self m a soil of chuckling dis- 
igieHinent, foi that tiniiunt wiitei is, 
to lat , nu'iely wcaiisoim, md I Hunk, 
when 1 study his psyclio-analysis, ol 
Ohvci Wondeil Holmes’s study ol the 
man John in his throe .ispects fn 
facl, only I’lovidonce iiiidt islands men’s 
thoughts and motives, rind Henry James 
w.is lathoi It ss than Providence 

Siitficc it lhat Veinon Lee stimulates 
lie*i leaders, lhat she pn*se*nts us with an 
estmiatt* of qualities, and that, con- 
sciously 01 unconsciously, slie reinforces 
the value of a correct relation between 
tlic wiitcT anel his cucle Fmally, let 
mo suggest that there is a sfifc* recipe for 
those who fe*el that their capaaty to 
concentrate is suffeimg from the news- 
papers Let them tatee a xcally sound 
book by a wnter whom they respect and 
lead a chapter c‘very day, pondering not 
only what is written but the manner of 
the wnting, and reading aloud for choice 
* * « 

Is the humanitarian movement reacdiing 


ou. spO'isnii-r? 'iaei'^ iS c^’ideace for 
and agrmst Ihc da3 bv^foic I sat aown 
to vmte incai. hues I inei a nuiilmg fnend 
wJQo told irc Pnai a fo\ had given them 
a grard icr 01 the p cvious Wednesda3/ 
Fmaily 1. ii .J see gut- lefdgc in a nole, 
Lom r'\ Jt i^d bt,e.i c\ucted 
killed 

“ l\. /c-3 f) lit le-’T.arlod, “and 
‘^.uite m'-'ugii ’ It IS necessmy to destroy 
jn.uig3 lo ioi tht, sjkc of clean ones, 
but tnc pns 'x of tunning a lo\ co eaitn 
aftet a sii.ii caasc and then digging the 
bcatca at'ii 'J out ana tluovmg it to the 
dogs IS noout as revoltmg a proceduie 
as oui t*.eif'''X‘P> ctntuiy' associates with 
spoit It 1' on a nar wich lunmng the 
ltd 01 Devon and Somciset to a 

st.tndstih ana Ji''n cuttmg its throat 
lever liontiUg men aie begmnmg to admit 
doubts, and the liOte of apology or at 
least ol dcfeai-c, is ciceping mto the 
htciaturc that rteuls with destruction as 
a sonice of plcasmt hoi euamplc, Majoi 
Haidmg Cox, one of the most notalile 
oi all-1 ound sijOj Isnien, a man who hunts, 
rides shoots, fishes, tcels called upon to 
defend himself and lus pursuits in “ A 
Spoil snian at Laige ” (Hutchmson & Co ) 

He tells ns of a biother-m-law 
who suiltiecl fiom “some psychological 
obsc'ision and came to the conclusion 
that blood spoils are ciuel This odd 
lapse gave our author furiously, if 
not logically, to thmk Was it leally 
< 1 u( 1 to butcher sentient creatures ^ He 
was puzzled, until the hght c:ame Then 
he saw that animals aic cruel one to 
anothei, that “ certain Eastern castes 
which forbid the destruction of life are 
horribly cruel to their domestic animals,” 
that the slaughter of domestic animals is 
barbarous, and m spite of this many 
humamtanans cat meat But finally the 
full light came to him, and in its blaze 
he tells us “ My practice is to enjoy 
my sport, because I enjoy it I So 
there * ” Havmg thus set out the facts 
of the case it is quite an easy matter 
for Major Hardmg Cox to defend the 
shootmg of pigeons from traps It would 
appear that those who object to this 
manly pursuit have most unpleasant 
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’lids, and their recoil agambt such 
^(.1 ncs as one ma} witness at the “ tir aux 
P'^Lun=,” whetJtiei at Monte Cailo oi 
tis ttijiCic, IS the oiitward and visible 
i’cn OI much dtgcnciation 

Vuca pooi stult as this case for the 
\%all not deceive even the writer 
o» it, but I ventuie to suggest that it has 
a Certain \alue Hitherto leu spoilsmen 
iu'\L lelt called upon to make a statement 
for the defence , they have been content 
to desenbe the approach, the attack, 
the uoundmg, the kill, the extent and 
1 aiiety of the bag They may have been 
awaie of the existence of a number of 
people known as " cranks ” who look ivith 
ehsapproval upon slaughter as a pastime , 
they may have been disturbed by the 
passing from their ranks of men and 
women who have suddenly realised what 
thrv regaid as the error of their ways, 
but they have not stooped to explanations 
because the piotesters and the seceders 
alike belong to or enter a class that 
simply does not count Now on a 
sudden we find a redoubtable sportsman 
not only admittmg that qualms may arise, 
but admitting m another part of the 
book that there are things he will never 
do again, because their cruelty has 
penetrated the strong armour of his 
self-satisfaction 

I suppose, and I do not WTite without 
much regrettable experience, that the 
foundation of our dehght in blood sports 
IS selfishness In older that we may 
have the exatement of pursuit we saenfice 
the animals pursued , in older that we 
may demonstrate our gift of marksman- 
ship we kill or we maim, and in order 
to disguise the native ughness of our 
pursuits we associate them with formalities 
and customs that have a certain attraction, 
and we mix them with a generous and 
pleasing hospitahty We go fuithei when 
we associate the pursuit of life wuth 
quahhes that need no such excuse for their 
manifestation, when we endeavour to 
spread the suggestion that a vinle, honest, 
dean-hvmg manhood owes its virility, 
honesty and cleanimess in thought and 
deed to the pursuit of the fox, the whole- 
sale slaughter of hand-reared pheasants. 


the accuiate killing of tame pigeon^ 
released from a trap If we will out 
truthful and honest with ourselves, 
he wall become apparent Majo* Hordi 
Cox IS at his best when he tells us tna^ i 
enjoys sport because he enjoys it He is> 
at his worst when he endeavours to p,.0‘V 
or to suggest that those who hav.. 'ud- 
giown the state of savagery that icjoic.s 
m destruction are necessarily unma;il_>, 
ciuel oi vicious A man may Dl. ail 
those things and yet turn aside ffon 
kilhng, but he is not necessarily sn] oi 
these things because of that turning c* id_ 
On the other hand, he may be a p'^ Icc^i 
gentleman and yet a lover of gun jixd rod 
We all have our faults, but if we di Jued 
that because we are faulty we muoi. inaxe 
no effoit to resist faults, the ouCook 
would indeed be a dismal one 

Pei haps the gieatcst injustice to < h’^- 
dren is done by those fond parents vho 
decide that so soon as httle Tom ox D ck 
or Harry is ten or twelve years old lu 
must be in possession of a gun and tauglit 
to kill things, begmmng, li nectl be, wilii 
song-birds On the whole, I incline t»> 
think that we are moving to a nion 
humamtanan phase, and those who kill 
for the sake of kiUing will in no distant 
future be on the defensive against tht 
majonty of their fellow-men, who will 
challenge their light to add to the sum ot 
avoidable cruelty My refeienec t(t “A 
Sportsman at Large ” in these pag< s i' 
due to a behef that Major Harding (os, 
however unwiltmgly, is providing evidt im k 
of the change to come 


There aie many peojiU' who woulil 
gladly engage in work that is fo’ tli<* 
benefit of their country if tlu y <oiiUi 
add to their normal coamntnn ids an 
effort that did not tax them oveimiuli 
The quiet insistence upon a couslaut 
memory of good causes has, as we ar<* 
beginnmg to learn, a very valuable tdfect 
Thought power moves the world though 
we see the effect more readily than the 
cause I feel veiy strongly that one of 
the conditions we should all help to bnng 
about IS a better understanding between 
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ilic lo'' 7 ii and ilie counti}' Iht, preseat 
lime iiie foiraci in Ifiese islands is 
impovenshed , ms ivoikeis ai^^ Io»ced to 
^submit to a waje that is not sufftcicnt 
\o provide lood fm ulc a^d cail<licr 
People cro tellan,'5 of tbe I’m'" when 
EngLmd orcside the s\"'illea areas of the 
lov^'is vvill DC one vast piaiiic caltlc 
and sheep and pi^s and o fe"iv' l.eidsmcn, 
mich as ic may have oeen wnen these 
islands Held no xpoti ui a tcnth-paT-l 
oi lIhiT piObeiii popilatain One oi the 
iii’ist results oi ibis fhaP'^G will be the 
1 a^al cnod’ib Men skdic'd m the vatied 
I'orl: of the lied \Vill bt. diiven into the 
towns where f’ci: knowledge is woriMcss 
Tncy will become easnal iJDonieis Tlie^ 
i»ul live nndei conditions of haidslnp euc. 
po\e'rLy while* a/e aie sending hnndreos of 
millions of pounds to loicign tovninco 
v*cai by year and icreninr, m u Inni 11 0‘ e 
foodstuffs of t/liieh \ve shiuihl b ebJc to 
^low the greatei pait 
Now these conditions w'll tome about 
because the townsfolk I no\/ ijoliung of tin* 
eapacity ol the couutiybidi , bceausc tliej 
liave not considered the dangoi of ciowding 
(ountiyfolk, into the towns I he <^00101 
problem that mast aiist* is one <>f tlu 
gravc'bt that can face a nation, and all 
who take laigc viewvb and romotn them- 
selves witli the geneial wcliaie of the 
nation should try to grasp the outstanding 
features of the imal proldem Th<y will 
Imd (onsidtrablc help m this cndcavoui 
if they will le.itl " Foml,” a book by Sii 
Charles Fielding, who w'as oui first 
Dire'ctor of Footl Production daring the 
War , lliiist d, JUa< kedt fire* the publishcis 
Sir Cliailcs states the ease for homo 
liroduction lu as spiiite'd a fashion as any 
re*adt-r <iin desire, he piesonts a mass 
of faets iUid figures so admirably mar- 
shalled, so skilhilly an angl'd, tliat they 
are neve'i tedious He* stakes h<‘avily at 
the pet theories of our economists, 
declanng that the ba&cs on which this 
country was able to maintain large 
exports of manufactures have been 
altered by the War Countnes stneken 
in the long-drawn struggle have learned 
to do without much that they regarded as 
essential to their comfort, and purchased 


froiTi us The United States contain 
within their ample boundaiies eveiy thing 
they require foi export, vath the exception 
of rubber and an, and they may yet 
captme our markets In 1913 oui expoits 

<.^e neaily 250 millions less than om 
imports, Dui our foieign investments 
and oi'T foreign carrjnng trade balanced 
tne deficit Now cbc investments at 
least liatTf' gone and \;e have to pay 
-iee'''ly a miUiciji pounds a wetk to Amence 
in settlement 01 War debt and inteicst 
In 1913 ■v.^e inipoited 000 mJhon pounds’ 
vorth o' food we mignt have giown at 
home , in 1921 Ihv' hgme had rascn to 
fUO mulions 

bn Charles believes that if we coiild tal » 
tlu* fullest advantage of the knowledge 
and methods that science and machinery 
have placed within our giasp we might 
leist all the essential foods we need 
msLc''d oi a mcic 4(i per cent of them* 
Ht* points out that \,?hilc the use in 
C^eimany of iirtifiaal manures lose fiom 
oue-and-a-half million tons to upwards 
of ,c^ren millions between 1890 and 1912, 
ours was actually less in 1912 than 
Cerraany’s in 1890 Nearly 100 milhon 
pounds’ worth of goods that we import 
could be made at home and so develop 
uiban employment He would hke to 
see our arable area increased from just 
undei 20 million to about 24 milhon 
a<iis and the IJiitish farmers’ production 
brought to the German level In 
fknnany the land, which is not equal m 
<iu*ihty to ours, feeds three adults where 
we feed two It would be easy to 
multiply similai quotations, they are to 
be found in nearly every chapter , they 
all point to the same conclusion — the 
need for sane reform 

Unfortunately, whenever the question 
of reform is raised it is met with the cry 
that the people’s bread is threatened, 
that the pnee is being raised against the 
consumer The sad part of the present 
position IS that the nceessancs of life arc 
being taxed for the townsman by the 
townsman to an almost inconceivable 
extent Sir Charles reckons the profits 
of the distnbutors at one milhon pounds 
a week m the case of bread, one milhon 
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o'A r h It foi rvat, sxau \ery neaily a 
] iJoiLui tox iiiii’ — 175 1 'lillio'i pounds pci 
, in >u n Me coaid leani to sub- 

.-tiv t''e a |>.op- co-opciati\ e sj stem for the 
irs 01 the ostriDutoi \vho is concerned 
onl, *oi Iiimsell, mc slioula sa\e enough 
to guaiuiitec me iaiinei a fair return foi 
li allaboLi, the iaim-woikfci a pioper \/age 
x*nd reasonable comlorl, and the consumer 
Moulu hate home-grown food at less than 
he IS lequiicd to paj foi it at picsenl 
If people Moald but understand the facts 
of the case, and Sii Chailcs Fielding has 
ot'crcd \alnabie aid to such undei- 
feianamg, it they would acquamt them- 
seUes with the impoitancc to the town 
of a sane solution of the lural pioblem, 
they would be doing useful woik for 
England Oui piesent wasteful methods 
must be studied, and m estimating the 
cost of home-grown food we may do w'eil 
to consid( r the larger aspects The 
necessity foi a large fleet able to function 
all over the world is based very largely 
upon the question of food supplies, the 


cost of the fleet, even afi.Ci leccnC 
1 eductions, is colossal I'ct it ib not 
unfair to say that we owe to the fleet om 
ability to turn fruitful land to picnic 
Those of us who advocate the icfoiu' 
of the methods thai are diivmg cg^icaUurc 
to rain are on saf^ giomid vVe I:nov» 
that me earth v as given us to cuUi^Mic, 
that it aftotds as the means of iivirg ,, 
nappy and useful life in the best of ah 
surroundings We know tnat cny system 
unaei which men aic diivcn Jiom the 
countiy to the towns, by wlixcL Natuit '• 
bounty is allowed to run to waste, \*roalci 
be, and must remain, an evil thin^„ 
even though cvciy politician and politica* 
economist fiom Ciiina to Pen’ tmie to 
uphold it When the simple, the fund^ 
mental truth of the situation is locogniscd, 
the common sense of the avtiagc man 
will prevail over all opposing tbcoiu , 
Peihaps, if we will, wc may hasten ti<i 
etpiession of this common sens( T’i< 
efloit IS worth making, and Sir Charles 
Fielding’s book wall help us to make il 


practical Sbealiam 


In the Toils of an Antiquated 

Custom 


By Henry J. Baylis 


" I am pcisuaded that in tne feeling of 

I PURPOSE m as few words as 
possible to touch upon the im- 
portant subject of the flesh- 
eatmg habit — ^its cause, effect 
and remedy 

Cause 

Modem science is not in accord as to 
the ongui of the flesh-eating custom , but 
It is oonsadered fairly satisfactory to con- 


love and pity lies the secret ot truu hfr 

dude that li was mtroduced tind jiractise’d 
by pre-histoiic men, thiough Iht* olfenng 
of burnt sacrifice to then gods 
In their Ignorance and fcai of Nature’s 
awesome phenomena and elements ~ 
the echpso of the moon and sun, the 
thunder, lightning, humcanes and 
violent storms all so terrifying to them — 
they conceived a plan m their idea to 
propitiate and subdue the anger of this 
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i V 2 EE TOIuS 07 

^LCwt a^'d i /lul 73o\ Ci, ’>3/ a 

b^oad 3 ac’i*''>a ia oiuci to ce'ia iKb op- 
ccmo I'^aple^^s jn’ri'J. v 01 iv tn'-aorcd, 

^ adlyLiikd d fit. ocst u<b'‘sbi' at o'' 
a r idcly ^ojisl^jci cI okci 

11 i -5 uDliT;' o'’i .li i ' ipo a CSC 

oiiciia^s till "t nij iiu.a > c'uiiy Lasted 

die fles'i — j_icaobly Umo’ ucka;, Liieu 
nage*! .n Oxd’j ld u)Oi mi , app^!.L.atb 
.iicj iui'ita dx t uf" * ■'- I’j ’tipc^ !aslc 

o'' ising 1 1 ( i.t if { JoKa x!*",! I X wx']' 

ix '"’aiad ' O' ] a ir; el end uixiOx a 

is' ol t‘ix 

' s rtix id 1 < /Oi> 1 1' ’ *jcix''aoi'' 1 d'ls 

x' ^ i ard X '•na g v ''et <> xacixtg 

auiOx I't d ni o I’j'iii'il' n •(> pit t sc 

Pi-. i-'Ticgiix'r; -od ibt pity 1 >, tiiat ae 
I • xiOL sx m dx’ If ol -.ly ■'nc ui- m ihis 
'•'•xx-L afvbxx'' H .X ads tivilisalion llic 
clr.iido'Tni It o <xC txvi 1 0.1 banc custom 
o' slay ng i'u x<)<ta, \ hi^it picsumabl^’’ 
xx.faxig bom dnx vui, .once But the 
^,riXtiiic d lion ol In'- oelole was to be con- 
ad. ’od —he It 'i'‘\toald i! I VC to make sclf- 
jxic il'u , -o xis tuiu p-oga ssed, every 
de/ic* Ihcii iiixio <(»ald conctivc wos 
oiouglii to bcai upon tulinaiy ait, in 
tht iomi of |(iuits, concoctions, prepaicd 
fiislics, it< , fiisi'ui'^od uudiu fancy names, 
ui uid< 1 to mxiL< flesh-foods appeal and 
laste in ktciang wuh the march of civihsa- 

ItOll 

Bnilocks when ‘lam were n.imed betf, 
■>heep— mutton , pigs— poik, ham ami 
bacon , c alves —vexil (^iie conM evt n ask 
ioi cliop'>, xiiid thxil, fonetlly spuxkmg, 
m(‘ans iiothuig mote Ilian an aflion — 
c hop to slnki 01 ( ut 'I ht' thymus glaml, 
taken fioin Hk sheep’s throat and cou- 
‘iideied to be .1 tasty morsel, is n.imcd 
smeibread 1h«‘ inlixiils- mtrstines, the 
internal Ol mwxiid paits of tht o\-kmd — 
prepared *md dit ssf d an‘ named tnpe , the 
solid fxit doposilid aioiind their kidneys 
IS stripped olf xiiul usi'd for puddings and 
other purjioses, and named suet 

The flesh-eating habit is now liic oldest, 
crudest, and most unnatuial observance 
evtant 

Effect 

To supply animal flesh for the consumers 
it IS necessary to maintain a gigantic 


sj'ite'i oi breeding, stock '’pxxi.is and 
sLiugetcr-Iiouacs throughout 01 r land 
I Ik axmbx.r \aiiGS according to llie de 
xiaid iixrde lor their flesh by the public 

Ln„se pooi creatcres aie bred, scientifi- 
' oky or raxtici onnaturally treated 
(It-sev lib nurU'ied until thej’’ become 
sJleable, tuen in cour^ie of time arc dis- 
ualchcd xo diffeient ran\ sidings, often 
am mg xi-ed and caned, chen hustlea 
into laxhiai?- iiucks and diiven to them 
'CspccLive des xUia Lions , on aixival, driven 
xiixo iUP kt c sqvaics to aw ad Duyers of 
tiici bodies Aftci passing Ihiough these 
xtytug oracals, at noclinnai hours or 
cady inornnigs, they arc driven thiough 
the various thoroughfares, often amidst 
be\LiHcji.ing Iralhc, whJe no time is allowed 
Lhxia lo take a stiay tuft of grass fiom the 
way side or a diop of uatei fiom the 
gutter 

Urged on > Uigcd on ' Harassed by 
dogs, stick thinsts, and the shout of men, 
their niistiy oflca intensilied by muddy 
and slippery roads — but at last a halt 
IS called, generally at the lop of some lane, 
alley 01 side wav, whcic they arc made to 
scurry do\/n, fluiiicd, panting and feai- 
stiicken and foiccd into an evil-smcllmg 
sLiughtei -house, to await an unnatuial 
and ti uifying end — their honor, pain and 
piteous ( ly unheeded by humanity 

Ihosc who xirc kindly at lieait, have lo 
close then cais, shut then eyes, and 
stifle their thoughts, or they could not be 
a partakei and upholdei of this cruel 
custom 

It has been said that it would not be at 
all desuable for the public to see lliese 
plawsof hoiroi in the open Ihoroughfaies, 
it would be hurtful and distasteful to 
thtir feehngs, and many would hurry by 
with a shuddci of a kind that resembles 
feat 

I'he animals’ carcases are duly seen in 
the oidimiiy and customary maimer m 
shops for that purpose, which offer their 
disjomted bodies for sale in portions 

Tlie flesh-food traffic causes degradation 
to those we allow to carry out the lowermg 
work of slaughtering Men’s hearts must 
he necessarily hardened, and all senses of 
decent feelmg kept under Are we fair or 
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(U‘'t to ^ ipccl to do \vLa.t W6 woiild 

hj ilk lioii dome, oiirscl\es^ We desire 
ap’ifti'e, ' > ^r.d kindly thoughts and 
<nilo*T 'tilts — then wh> deny 
otrtfs. tht arire iighttul blessings’ 
»lc»ai<^ i.rti.’- our o’>n-kind, but help 
to Tvle-ise them to happier and inoi-e 
lit sltni al woik 

Li it's Ion, ticil and effects we find, too, 
that litre the seeds of unkindness, in- 
diiitience, want of thought and cinelty in 
\anous forms towards ^1 other creatures 
nab i*s birth It is reasonable, it is trutn , 
we cannot expect any other result 
Will leas, \ egetanamsm naturally incal- 
> ates into the mmd the fundamental 
pnuciple “ To cause no pain or suffering 
to any living thmg ” 

An all - loving and compassionate 
Cicator would not be a party to this 
giuesome, antiquated, man-made fetish — 
an exploitation of His very creatures 
The old custom of grace befoie food, 
an expression of gratitude towards Pro- 
vidence (which onginated from St Paul), 
IS first recorded in Acts, 27th chaptei, 
35lh verse " He took bread, broke it and 
began to cat ” And his followers did hke- 
wise, he giving thanks, to a merciful God — 
for a merciful diet 

In reference to the word meat men- 
tioned, It clearly mdicates to be food of 
the nonnshmg grain-kmd — certainly not 
flesh-meats 

It IS reasonable and logical to conclude 
that God must be troubled and marvel at 
the inconsistency of man — His highest 
and spintual creation — ^who upholds that 
" He IS Love," and we may well imagine 
that the Angels’ expressions become soi- 
rowful and tiiey withdraw, when heanng 
anse to Heaven, thanks from man- 
kind for the disjomted portions of His 
poor dumb sentient creatures that they 
are about to partake of, in a roasted, 
baked or grilled condition 

Remedy 

In the happmess mstilhng natural diet 
we find an almost numberless variety of 
foods, each season bringing to mankind 
all that IS necessary for his upkeep of 
body, and health, for any duties he 


has to perform wnetner piolessional iv 
manual 

Ceicals, pulses, \egetables, salads, fiuits, 
heney, nuts, nut and olive oils, etc (Loni 
nuts are made a profuse variety oi nut- 
meats and cooking fats), containing elo’T 
protein, and all ncccssaxy Iiio-giving 
nutriments, free from nsl: of i amaii 
disease — free fiom the slaughtci-iioube 
honors — free fiom catising di-gen-^uey o 
our owTi kind 

A diet tnat makes one feci that thei,' i'' 
a great purpose in life, lor to live wilbo. l 
being a party to causing pain, sufieiti, 
oi exploitation to any living sentni l 
creature, is a joy and blessing co po«-se^s , 
and something from " witnm ” hus ua 
that it is well pleasing to a God oi e\ 
and in tiue sympathy with Ii’x'i, u i 
we have, after much seaichirg ii'ti 
groping found His Truth Supernal ‘‘ ) 
caught a view of God — wxhm — noi. up 
above In me — iZ'ithin — ^His Kingdom v 
wiihin ” 

A lady who had become a food icfoi ini i , 
was telling me that she had found m hi \ 
decision a happy and real religion In 
orthodox religion she had found soinr- 
thing wanting, something missing, ‘■omt 
thmg selfish, not consistent — not * oul 
satisfying What it was she could not 
tell, habit had befogged her, and in 
giving up flesh-foods — the slaughtcT-i'ousc 
produce — she had at last found that all 
impoitant missing Truth, adding that 
she now has comphic equanimity of mind, 
filled wnth love, sympathy anti compassion 
towards God’s lowly creatuus blio js 
able to exercise those attributes of I Inn tt> 
then full capacity, ever extolling tht* joy 
of a clean and natuial diet, helping, 
explaining, and furthcnng wheuvc'i 
opportunity stives, to tm,inri{>ato 
His pool dumb hapless " kind ’’ who 
plead with plaintive cuts an<i sptak- 
mg eyes to humanity to save tluni 
from the toils of a ciuel and antiquated 
custom 

" I am thy Dawn, from darkness to release , 

I am thy Deep, wherein thy sorrows cease , 

Be still 1 be still ! and know that I Am t»o<l , 
Acquaint thyself with Me, and be at peace ’ 

I may add that I have foimd from 
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axpenence that as a those tvho lia\e 
adopted the iiumeaw dici , raakc this 
11 mork “ I'ho only I ha^ c is — 

tbal I did roL ao so sooner '' 

Anj rcadciS ,vbo woii’'' to kaou 

atOi^, about the l^ood Kci >i iJitt .a.rv 
o* ca.ll upon ibo bt,cieUi v, "j bt 
0 d' - oi The «. olo 1 ' ' t pi'ilantiuopic 


soc-ct-y), 153-155, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbnage, S W , The London Vct,e~ 
lenari Society, 8, John Street, AcLelphi, 
WC , or to The Vi-getenan Society, G9, 
Winislo\>? Rood, Rushulme, Manchestc" 
they would bo doomed, and rcceiv^. 
sone helpful and interesting bteratji.. 
on ^ ne subject gtncielly 
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M oire 

J’''uL CiPiOr 


'A,Ui Ifilcm 


d ,.-Mu'oCi.7 di, I’KobptCL ie Bnvannes, S -tt-0 ) 


pALr IJ 


C LT r* liK 'n 1 1 • 1 1 kniv-i et 

sagt , d )i'< > ‘ t cdu( atiict, 

vr.uo iJit'Uvnii\ blanche, sc 
nonmit la*u<dtcinc iialuiistc 
hJk t M %*, p^jui Ctio hitn 
I'l.ilicjuco, dcs tlmbs Ajhbctiques jiio 
.tvrh'-, HIM inili.ilion piolongtt , rl< s 
\» Ill’s ct du tall 111 persuniids J'dlt 
It laclut <it’ i.i MiiU, paici 
• I'M lit jtpost sin uu(‘ ti iJitiim lomlnine 
itpant tjii’t lit* ,M t( i»i<iti<nu< uiiiversrllt- 
’iitiil, < 1 «‘ lout letups tt tlav tons Its 
peuplescivilist's, pai Ttlile desdauvovants 
ties initit s t‘l d» s sages Lilt fut laniuleanu 
dt J‘v(h<tgort, plus trilippociate, d( Lelst 
I't, plus Jins < 1 (‘ nous, de ‘'.ydenham, do 
( heyno, d’HoUmann, poui nc tiUr que los 
}ilus connus 

Jtllc procliUno que Ttviivio intdicale lie 
petit Ctre vtndKiue tt bxenfaisante quo si 
t'lle so fonde sm les i>nnciix‘S dirccteurs 
suivants 

L'homme reprdsente uue dtajie supdn- 
eure de la CriJation Divine Universelle II 
fait partie intdgrante de son milieu naturel 
qui lui oflre scs moyens de vie ct 
■d’evolution 


Li science mcuicalc jioui etic juste d.ut 
lane *tat dcs alt dies naturellcs de I’clit 
liumam 1 1 du but dc prugres spintuel qui 
lui est assigiit 

File doit riconnattit dans I’hommo la 
jutsciicc des elements londanicntaux de 
constitution dt I'lmivcrs, c'cst-a-diie, uue 
apjiaioncc on carp', phv<itquc, avec sej 
apjiareils organiqucs, iinc Jot.t uiUib 
imponderable que aninie reconomio, et un 
e'^pint dirocteur, c'tinct'Ile immoitdlo, qui 
s'ediique ct mctite, a diiigcr ct fain 
piogicsscr Ytmth tndivtducUe dc chacun dt 
nous 

LVssonticl dcs foi ccs dc direction et dt 
dt veltippemcnt, c’cst-h-dire de volontu et 
de vitalitc reside, dans chaque homme, a 
I’dtat dc potentiel constitue nativement 
Dans le milieu extericur, l’homme puise 
seulcmcnt des forces de fonctionncment qiu 
lui servent d’ahments pour nouriir son 
instrument coiporel et de moyens d'excit.i- 
tiou pour entietcnir le debit lythmd de ses 
foices latentcs Ce sent los forces du 
dedans solhcitdes et aiddes pat Its forcis 
du dehors qui constituent le deroulcment 
de la VIC La mort naturellc et normale 
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sunieri par epaisen^ont eu potcniitil lecu 
a la noi^sancc 

II evibte ces lo]& gLHeiOlcs et act. ii-^les 
dt corcltitL intji\iduclk poai cuacun dcs 
eicmnij < oafaLituanls dc la pcrsoxinahte 
I'uTiiai'it, t-Jtlcs bont coniines ct 

a]>plif|vu.s a\cc idi«,on ct s^tiicsc, con- 
diusent necessaueiiient I’lndiiiciu sui la 
\ oic cic la sante, du bonheui ct du pi ogres 

L’lgiioiance tt la rebellion sont les 
raisons pnmordialcs des maladies, du mal- 
heur et des accidents de legiession L'est 
dire que les causes \eiitaDles des maladies 
provicnnent bien plus d’lgnorances et 
d'erreurs de direction que a’lnlluences 
Isoldes du milieu extenem (intempenes, 
mircobes) 

Aussi, rappariLion de la souftiance et de 
la nialadie doit-ellc etre consideite comme 
un a\ertissement redresseur et un repit 
salutaire qui obligent I’etre a lefiechir et k 
comprendre, a suspendre le genre de vie 
defectueux qu’il menait et a recheicher 
des conditions d’existence plus favorables 
et plus droitcs Les maladies sont done 
des dcheances dc fautes commises, des 
sanctions d'lncorrections de conduite, des 
crises de punfication mentale et de nettoy- 
age orgamque tout k la fois 

Les symptdmes des maladies ne reprd- 
sentent que Texaggeration ou I’lnsuf&sance 
des actes physiologiques de la vie orgamque 
normale II doivent done ne pas dtre 
combattus comme autant de faits mal- 
faisants, mais soUicites, aides dans leur 
ceuvre de defense, de r mbustion et 
d’dlimmation des mauvais mateiiaux du 
corps La bevic, entre autres, est un 
puissant agent de guenson, que Ton 
n’arnve a suppiimer logiquement qu’en 
rectiliant les apports nutritifs ct en 
favonsant les Evacuations toxiqucs “ 

Les maladies locales sont des masques, 
des apparences temunales bxees en mi 
pomt particuher du corps EssentieUe- 
ment, il n'y a qu'une maladie genEralc qui 
affecte toute la substance corporelle, une 
tare bumorale globale diversement carac- 
tdnsEe, qm rEsulte matenellement de 
rnsage d’lm rdgime toxique et mal ap- 
et ausa d'une bygiEne mal con?ue 


Quand de flot des poisons liumoiau 
deboide, les accidents dc pletliore 
d’enciassement eclaiciii, la icsista 
natuielle flechxc et alois sculeLnont eppa- 
raissent les inaiaOies dysciesxqacs 
infecticuscs Les microbes ne \i\en». uo .r 
que de la actciioiation dcs tc-ixc.'- 
orgamqucs C’est due quo rout coini; i 
nucrobien cxclusil est un Icunc La 
son ne peai etie vraic et diiraoL qcc ' 
I’Etat general est letabh, avec 
de ses defenses ratCiCllcs, giaec a i ' 
correction des ciieuis commisc's et 'a 
perseverance dans les niesiiies ue pre^* -i - 
tion logique 

Unemethode latuiisteae thciap' auiiu 
gendiale cxiste done qui agit par un i. i 
semble de mesuies coiiectncos, inuisp i’'i 
ables a appliquer dans tous lt‘s cas aigu,. ♦ i 
chroniques iille regie a la fois le |('u ' 

apports, des elaborations ct des ehmi la- 
tions matenellcs, dans le corps, pai ua* 
surveillance minutieusc du regime et <l< * 
soms d’hygiene La punhcation et i’ 
rEEqtulibre qui en rEsuitent lEtablissent le 
corns des immunitEs natuielles et font 
aansi disparaitre la raison des enciasse- 
ments moi bides et des infections miCKj- 
biennes 

Le retour a la sante du corps ct d' 
I’espnt ne pent s’obtenn que par un 
effort mEntoire de lefoimc pcrsonnelk « t 
d’obEissance a la loi natuiellc L’tinploj 
des mEdicaments dcvicnt ainsi raiissime 1 1 
se rEdmt a quelqucs cas dc souffr.mc<‘ e' 
ceptionnelle ou de simple mise eu man ne, 
eftectuee pai des moyens de foituue IK 
devront cnsuite cedcr le pas aux agenf*- 
nalurels qui sont Ic regime pur, <e Itviei 
capital de ’vie same, I’air, I’ciiu, le solt'il, 
le mouvement, les adaptations logiques, la 
bonne direction mentale 

Ce qm constitue la valour et la puissaiu e 
de cette thEiapeutiquc, e’est son espnt d( 
sjmtbese et de clairvoyance An lieu tU* st 
bomer k des soms cantonnes, qui ue 
servant qu’a esqmver une sanction ou k 
attEnuei un symptdnie, elle s'efforce avant 
tout de rEtablir riiarmome dans Tcconomie 
entiEre, par un ensemble de corrections qui 
soignent en mEme temps le corps, la 
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%n.c"'lite, rospjii Cl L' poiSOj.:-'ialii<i ridivi- 
duelle Ajjrcb a reLabii ^obas■^allco aa’'- 
lois c,eac.ialos dc la Me die poiissc jusqu’a 
la iTirtiLiO 1 ui'iividL'rlisaUor dcs iioyens 
‘ de culu Elic csi dans cede loiiclion 
par nne bcitacc cUninuL. occ Jlc doiit aous 
p’a\ Oils _jax.oi, -a El o Hu pciuiel de 
d<. uoiiur 0-1 oc pjj. pii Co K uocu.aisuie 
cache de ciiaquo Gnjoh oi d^ deteiTunci, 
fi’apies ni < rht(' Ov Oi^ i. tUTCb uiaicncllcs 
vusiblcs, uc ee la qiiplilo <lC son 

fisycluSiU' ( Cl fe coutaJ eH cHaqa«^ 
houme » Su duu'uucu a ceile. di icicnre 
so uuai'h'-i d<i. 1 h' s eoo&lruci ions cor- 
poiclle'*!' c*i .L urb , niu io’^t qoi pas iin 
luduiou l•^'s[ iO(ii 1 L.mv Siicl lable a an 
aulK biiari c i tie -x fifo done nne up- 
paicncc u'ly aque, Uiie laee, am maj t dos 
<loTiina'iCe-b an Loriiqu''S do tempe tainonl, 
ct< quJ If ponuoiii « son osy<uisino pti- 
sonnd, t ’esL-a-dijo a '0>i _onic < t son desuo 
d’ovolution ti .Jdbsi au micos on an ^.\ertiis 
qui Kgnonl daus bon r spiil 

Ce' qni, d ititre pa’ I, iciid Li iiiedctme 
n\tuiisl<' dairvovinu*. c isl qn’dlc suit 
quo toule lantc cominiM' dans I’oidie 
niatciK'l (livi.i<‘n«nn< on ahnicntoiie) < ot 
Kspond a luu faulo do Jiv ntahb <1 que, 
loirolalivcnK nt, les pi ost up Lions inedi- 
uUesd’ordu iiiatcuol equivalent 1 n icalitc, 
.*1 un travail d( refoimc *1 dHduoation 
inenlales 

Tout inaJad< , < » < lb t, qui si tiuuvi en 
demek .i\u stsoif'auis p.iit et evpii la 
consequtmi triim 1 11**111 de jugemeut, do 
pievo>aiK<, iTokIk , tie pondeiatioii, on 
nil mf)t tie tliiectiou jieisoimolle qu’il a 
tomimse it'rtmnieiit on do longue tlate 
la* dosoidu* nioi.il (‘iilraJne, en efft't, le 
<losordre physif[ur* ( oinbieii mCme <U 
personnos untablt's d’lin oigiine on d’un 
appareil,nt‘ son! en veiite que dos irntablcb 
du mental et qm gnenssent corporellc- 
ment, dt's qn’ils out appns (Ii se inattnser * 
Ktrc malarte c'ost, i‘n quelqiic sortc, si* 
trouver conduit providentiellcment i 
I’dcole dc la sagesse, par le moyen de la 
patience, do la pr^voyance, de la pondera- 
tion, de la maftnse, de I’acceptation, du 
renoncement, de rhumiht^, ensemble de 
qualit^s qui condmsent au progrds spmtuel 


Unc maiadie est done Dien plus uoc occ’- 
Sion de lutio de I’lndividL' coiicie Ini-me.ne, 
c’est-a-di-L eonuic Cl-s ..nperfections de 
coiidiite anie.ji.onj.e ct .nauvaises 
dances, qi Huio simple entrepiisc do conaba<, 
cenuo des aiflic-ices cj^tciievie*:, con re 
dcs miciooes, u'l. e\cmplc 

D’aiUcu s, d" tout temps, les imties et 
ics mystiq ’l,c o.it ointme que les maladuos 
ir>di\ icierlie-5 oi"* collectives etaicnt I’ceut'ifc 
ct li *c'’roi ces eiictus de conduitc 
hnmaine ot q’le 1 at icm^de devait cois’* 
toi, 3%- ant iDi t, dViS 1 cvpiation ct la 
cvnnio dc i’lndieidn ou dc la collccavite 
“ Les hon'mes so at les ci eaten, s de lears 
man’ , ‘disait dtja P3 tliagoic ’ Les mal- 
ncuicun 1 fk sa\cnt pas quo Lins iii- 
bieus soul a icui portee, cn eu^-incmes. 
Combitn 1 ues sont ceux qiu connaissent 
ia irron J- se dehvrer de leuis lonrments 
Til aeias meiite d’etie delme ae 
tes epiciu s, bi 1u t’abstions des aliments 
que nous V ons mterdits dans les puiifica- 
lions ct SI tn poiusnis roenvre d’aJrfranchis- 
sement de lo’i amc, cn faisant un choix 
ludicicu' ct rtflechi, en toutes clioscs, de 
Laron a ttablir lo Iriomphc do cc qu'il j a 
»k’ raoillcur cn loi, de I’Esprit ” * 

“ Les m iladics sont des pin gat ones, 
s’cciiait Paracclsc ' ” I 

C 'cbt cc qu’a bien vu ^alement un 
auteui inodciuc Fian-i Hailmann “ Les 
maladies sont ndccssau ement les rcsultats 
dc la dtsobcissance au\ lois de la nature, 
elies sont les const*quenccs dc ‘ nos p&li& ’ 
qui nc peuvent Ctre rachet& qu’en mettant 
a nouveau nos actes cn accord avee ces 
lois de la nature C'est en vam que 
i’lgnoroni dcmandcia aux gardiens de la 
sant(? Icui assistance i^our fmstrer la 
nature de cc qui lui est du Los medeems 
peuvent rendre la sant6 cn retablissant la 
suprematio de la loi, mais aussi longtemps 
qu’ils nc connattront qu’une partie m- 
timtdsimalc de cette loi, ils nc pourronl 
gu^nr qu’une partie infinitdsimalc des 
maladies qm affligent Thumamt^ , ils ne 
pourront, parfois, suppnmer la manifesta- 
tion d’une maladie qu’en en appelant uno 
autre plus s^neuse dans notre existence ” 
“ II n’y a pas de maladies dans la 


* PvTKAOOHV, Lts V4fs 111 PAUt Camon / a Sage 

\ PAKACfttSX, rip 144 
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raturc qui n'aient ete cnS&s ongmairement 
pai des pom ous qui ont agi contrairement 
a ses lois et qm sont devenus contraires k 
la nature " 

“ Dcs iccherchcs profondes dans les lois 
occjiltcs dc la nature montrent que toutes 
les formes de ceiles-ci mindrales, v^getales 
et anunalcs sont simplement des ^tats et 
des expressions de I'lntelligencc Univer- 
seile de THomme Umversel Elies sont le 
produit de I’linagination de la Nature et 
comme Timagination dc la Natuie est 
uifiucncee et modifide par Timagination de 
rhomme, une imagination morbide de 
rhomme est suivie d’un etat morbide de la 
Nature et des resultats morbides en sont 
la suite sur le plan physique Cette loi 
exphque pourquoi los pdnodes de grandes 
depravations morales, dc sensuahte, de 
superstition et de matenalisme sont 
toujours smvics dc plaies, d’dpiddmies, de 
fammes, de guerres et autres fleaux ” * 

“ Les maladies sont des jugements, &nt 
S^dir, des moissons qm s4parent le pur de 
I’lmpur et procurent le bien-Stre, aprds 
I'expiation " “ C'est une mauvaise 

m^thode que de traiter un mal par un 
rem^le nocif On se kb^re d’une dette en 
la payant et non en la niant ” f 

On ne saurait done trop mettre en garde 
centre les proc^es pu6nls qm consistent 
k promettre Tarr^t d’une soufiiance ou la 
gudnson d’une maladie en la niant 
simplement et avec obstmation Cette 
mddication purement suggestive constitue 
un trompc-rceil, un effacement qm ne peut 
6tre que passager et mensonger (quand il 
r^ussit), une mesure obscure, pmsqu’elle 
n'enseigne ni la responsabiktd de la faute, 
ra les redressements n&essaires k effectuer 
La pemistance des imperfections de con- 
duits sur tons les plans (rdgime, hygiene, 
mentakte) n'est pas longue d’aiUeurs i 
xamener le mal, en pared cas, c’est-h-dire 
la sanction, I'expiation et I'dpieuve educa- 
tnee jusqu’k la erdabon du ddgout de la 
mauvaise voie 

Le travail d'dclairement et de redresse- 
vami des mdividus que la thdrapeutique 
natnnste poursmt, s'mspire done k la fois 
d'tA but matdnel de rd^uikbre organique 


et d'lm but occulte de perfectionnement 
spintuel Ses prescriptions poss^dent, en 
effet, un double sens et unedouole elficacite 
qu’il est bon de pidciser 

Au physique d’abord, elle s’effoice de 
desintoxiquer, de redquilibrer et de re- 
vigorer I’orgamsme et, par la meme, de 
retabhr le jeu des inimunitds cn mettant 
le sujet en rapport avec des centres dc 
forces exteneures (aliments, applications 
d’eau, d’air, de soldi, d’exercices) piopor- 
tionnes a ses capacites personnellcs de 
rdaction et choisis de telle facon qu’il 
pmsse en surmonter aisenient Ic contact 
excitant poui ddbiter ses energies potca- 
tielles sans dpuiscment et pour se ks 
assimder sans surmenage organique C’est 
Ik un tiaitement en quclque sorb 
exotenque demdre lequel se cache unc 
oeuvre esotenque de perfectionnement 
mental qui n’est pas moms importantc 

Les moindres prescriptions matenellos 
de regime et d’hygienc represent ent, cn 
effet, autant de petits leviers d’action, 
autant d’lnstruments d’education, autanl 
d’exercice de volontd, pour r^foimer le 
caraetdre et perfectionner I’espnt C'est 
d’ailleurs le r61e essentiel de la vie teireslre 
et de I’apparence corporelle que dc scivir 
d'agent d'evolution, d'dducation et dc 
progr^ mdividuels 

Le mddeem natunsle doit done savoii 
que les moyens de cure qn’il prccomsi 
rdpondent en realitd a des pio(c<l(s 
d'eldvation spintuelle, nous msistoiis .i 
dessem sur ce point 

Que repr&ente, en elfet, un inalade qui 
vient le consulter ? C'est un nialJn uieux 
qm est victime soit de son ignorance, soit 
de son mauvais vouloir et qm a €te 
suggestionnd par les mauvais cx«.‘mples ou 
emportd par la force de ses instiiu Is 1 1 
a fait faussc route et s'est cnibombt' 
Pouss^ par la souffiance, il se rcsout 
finalement k confesser sa detresst', a faire 
I'aveu de son impmssance personnelle 
A I’aide d’mterrogations adroitcs et 
dclairfes, ses imperfections de conduite 
vont 6tre avoudes et dtaldes au grand joui 
C’est le rdle du mddean de lui ddvoiler 


alors ses erreuis, de Im montrer le long 


• Pmamk Hastkakit La magta iUmeka u Motre, p 78, 330 et 331 
tStew BMHe*Us,T m $ «t ia mjfshgtu 
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enchainemcnt de faulcs qu’il a commisos 
centre les lois de la sant^ humaine et Ics 
regies do sa nature individuelle, de lui 
decouvnr la gentse de son rial et Im 
indiquei la voie clu leiour u la sarfcc, par 
uno sene de corioctions aiauncllis qui se 
ledaiscnt, on rdaljte, a la ouituio ct k la 
pos&o&sion dcs qualitos CbSiCiitiollcs de 
maitnse do soi-niCno, d< private, do 
renoncfrert oi. d’ciji^ibsanot C’ost co u 
c[uoi jiincnt les rcotncUons ue re'>iire ct 
les proCt^at-oiis d’^q-gn-ne Tout » >. 
produisani. dcs u.ii’ciioiauoj>s oi^^mqies, 
panois pjio<iigiODsc‘-, olios agioStiit eu none 
..emps d une Icxon pnssantt si ^ lo nunteJ 
filles enso^iiont a laihsci dc ‘ , 

a &'asticindie a la disoiphno, a lc, 1 ogulante, 
a I'oicln , a ifiiaiiooi ni» siqxillu, a 
siniplilu r la mc, a agii en toat avcc foi et 
bomo ^olonte Lc iiialado s’.ip]»Rnd amsi 
h se oojiigci et a acoeptei defuiu n^o scrie 
do pc tits sacnliccs, c]ui vont lo giandir 
spintuciloment (j n’est crailliuis pas 
toujours, pom lui, iiuo mmcc altaiio quo 
de sc losoudio a no plus noi I'cMstcnce 
aveugle <‘t Jc itgimt* nn[mi de tout le 
nion(l< , do renoncoi a son ogoiauio, a scs 
<imbitu)ns d’oigutii on do \anitf, qm lui 
laisaumt cntiovoii ini« m< di'propor- 
tioundo i SOS Cripacitc's ou s< s montos cle 
conbattre ses ino\<ittitucU s et scs mol- 
Ic ssos, do refoulcT st s passions Mais tint* 
lots avciti ot ims a monu‘ <l’o\pciimoiit( 1 
le bion foiido d<‘s iiouvtlJos orientations 
cju'on lui (onscilJc, il \a dcvunir plus 
claiivoyant a son tom, on <liMOinant ct cn 
looonnaissanl sm lm-im‘ino les mauvais 
cdlots dis fautos do iCgmio ot cl’liygiono ot 
les bons ellets dts conections smvios L< 
malacle acqmort amsi rmtc lligoncc' des iois 
dc* la vie ct la oompiehcnsioii dcs raisons 
du bion et du nial 11 .ipprond ri vivio 
soiums ct bien rc'gle il peut <.Uors dcvcnir 
•'On piopre inddecin et st rondre le niaitre de 
ajL destm^ 

Imisons maintcnant cette constatatiou 
mcrveiUeusenaont instructive quo la voie 
de la santd physique et la voie de la 
saintetd sont identiquemont onentdes et 
que leurs moyens de conqufite sont calquds 
les uns sur les autres II n’y a li pourtant 
nen qui doive surprendre, car la Vdnt 4 est 
une et se retrouve identique ct iininuable 


sui tous les plans de la Creation Naturello 
Un lapide parall^le des rdgles do sagesse et 
des prescnptions de sante I'etablit clai<e- 
rrciit 

So3'oz pui locommande la magie blanche, 
et pour cold iib 4 rez-voas de \os peches, 
decidcz de iie plus retomber dans \os 
fautes, evitcz les contacts psychiquos 
raalseins, isolez-vons, servez-voas d'eaa 
prit, Mvez a Fan pm, prone z sartoit ure 
nour-ituro non songianto pour eviter Ls 
-ofi'-Umes dos cadavios ot des influences 
b^nsos ue biutalite, de teneur, de mal- 
propicto h !.eos sui Fahment caiiie par la 
m ntanve bostiale de Fannnal ct ausai par 
k-i acl(s inattiids qm onl sum a le taoi 
t L lo depocoji 

Eliinmcz sec poisons, \t.iilcz a ne plus 
toinmettio d’mconections \itales dit, 
a son toui, la medocinc blanche, purifiez 
VOS humours cn vi\ant a Fan pur des 
canipagnts, cn cvitant les influences mal- 
sdincs des grandes agglomerations et dcs 
licux humidcs, en buvant de Feau propre, 
en \oas nettoyart a Feau non con taming, 
tn suiVcUit un regime non toxique, 
vegctaiicn ou a predominance vege- 
tariiuno, pour evitei los cncrassements 
touquts (t matiqucs que determine le 
itgime oarne 

ba clu z maitriscr vos passions et appi cnez 
a vtuis sac iifler domandc la Sagesse, en vous 
puvant souv(‘nt, en jeunant pcriodique- 
mt nt , en refreuant vos mauvais instincts, 
en vons Immihant, cn vous occupant sans 
t(sso avcc ponderation et douceur k dcs 
ceuvros de bontd et do cliantd 

Renoncoz k la gourmandise, recommande 
la medeeme naturiste, soyez sobre ot 
abstinent et guerissez-vous par le jcune, 
dommez vos empoitcments, travaillez pour 
gmder votre vigueur et §tre utilc k la 
socidt^^, agisscz cn tout sans prdsomption 
111 precipitation pour 6vitcr les fautes dc 
regime, d’hygiene et de condmte du 
caractore qui, toutes, nmsont k la sant6 du 
corps 

Soyez humble et vivez en soumission 
mystique recommande le sage Ayez foi 
en Dieu et acceptez les 6preuves comme 
des actes d'expiation et des moyens 
d’^dvation spintuelle 

Ne vous r6voltez jamais contre le mal, 
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exige la medecire ratxmste, nc partez pas 
en gueiie contie ses S3mipl6mes, pai 
orgueil ou impatience Acceptez Foeuvre 
ae puiificalion de la maladie, compiencz 
I’avertissement qu’elle donne et lenoncez 
au\ erreuis de conduite qui Font motivee 
Sojez coniiant, rassur^ et optimiste 

Rendez a JDieu et a ses Puissances 
Spmtuelles, le culte voulu , aidez-vors 
des cerdmonies rcligicuses, des chants 
hturgiques et de la pnere pour fortifier le 
hen qui vous lelie au Peie et nueux 
recevoir son aide quotidiennc present la 
magie blanche 

Ayez le culte de la Nature, de la Teirc 
qui est notre m6re, du Soleil qui est notre 
source et de Fensemble des foices cos- 
nuques epandues dans Fatmosphere pai 
lesquelles nous recevons vie, resistance ot 
sante ordonne la medecine blanche Par 
une sene d’actes et de gestes qui con- 
stituent une sorte de magpie cerdmonielle, 
hvrez-vous chaque jour aux applications 
d’eau, d’air et de lumiere, aux exercices 
naturels et methodiques, aux chants 
joyeux, qui font accroitre la puissance des 
hens qm vous relient k la nature et 
recevoir les forces vitales ambiantes et qui 
les font pdnetrer ainsi k pleine dose en vous 
par les gestes d’lmploration, les chocs 
d’appels et les actes respiratoires 
occasionnes pai les applications et les 
exercices physiques naturels 

La concordance est done nianifeste, 
entre les lois de la sagesse et les regies de 
la sant€ £t non seulement elles s’accordent 
mais elles se compl^tent Aussi, doivent- 
elles 6tre smvies de concert, afin que 
puisse se rdaliscr totalement et har- 
monieusement Fadage antique mens sana 
%n cofpore sano , un espnt sain dans un 
corps sain Alois pourraient disparaitre 
ces anomalies choquantes dont Fhistoire 
ofEre taut d'exemples, de rehgieux et de 
saints, martyrs maladroits de leur corps, 
et de grands m^eems, victimes de leurs 
passions et de leur irrdhgion 

Hais, dira-t-on, la mddecine pharma- 
ceutique, elle aussi, opiSre des prodiges et 
cffectue d’lndduiables r^tabhssements de 
sant^ Apparemment, oui II existe, en 
e£fet,d6iixproc^ds pourritabhr Feqmhbre 
d'm ajjpauied ddsaxA On pent le remettre 


d'aplomb, soxt en chaigcant Ic cote Owi 
s’est Irouve sooirve, soit en sou!agt.ui. 
celui qui a cede 

Or, Fo^gamsme liumoxxi peat die co'i- 
pare giossicicnent a uae Daianco dc 
precisioxi qoi, a i,’etat •> oiin.il, 0‘ e 
aisemenl sous les rjUimes d’cclio.ts na. a- 
reUes Que des circuis dc jaancevv < 
soient commises, 1 un dos ^udoau:' -i. 
chaigc d'lmpuretcs qm contmcuceiit a '< 
fane dcscend’c rtuno dcon ociraai-c«i - , 
e'est Fimmircnce morbido Si It' fauo.-^ 
s’accumclert, ic pleteau lombc a fona tli 
course et y reslc ii\t', ( c=L 1 1 nialad^c 
Que fait, en pareil tas, la r leaeci’t 
classiqut. At lieo tu dthanasux 
plateau pe-ant et de It indtoyci soign'Mv 
menl, die trou\e plus lauide tl plus feci'e 
de posei brusquonjont nu auLrt* poids, du 
c6te oppose Pllt use de lepit ssioas 
symptomatiqucs, de proetde-. mateii.Ji- 
sants et de forts excitants qui font m ts- 
et choc dans h' plateau lilne ju'qu’a 
foumir le tontre poids et xH. declaudi( i It 
sursaut qui penneltr.i aux deux plateaux 
de reveiiii au mtint* niveau La vit' avt c 
ses oscillations, pent alors reprcndie, m.us 
elle n’a plus la memo aismice F.ir la suit< , 
les fautes initiales n'etant pas coriigct's, 
les poids s’accumulent de jiart tt <Fautrc, 
jusqu’ci d^jpasser la force dt' resistance des 
couteaux el du Ileau I-i’apparcil est ,Uurs 
irr^mcdiablement fausse c’t'st la inalaiiic 
chroniquc Si les fautes continuent vtu ore 
et SI les soins persistent aussi illogupit s 1 1 
alourdissants, le tleau finil pat s<' ronipn 
e’est la mort 

La tactiqut de la in^det me natiiristc ( st 
autrement logique Au lieu <ic bondir sui 
tous les symptbmes morbuh's ilc d(^gage- 
ment pour les maintenir sur le platiau 
encombid, au lieu, par ext mple dc 
“ couper " la hdvre, dc sdchei les crachals, 
de bloquei la diarrh^e, de rentrer les 
sueurs, de refouler les vomissements, 
d’arrSter les saigneraents dc la pl(Sthore, de 
jugulei coup sur coup toutes les defenses 
orgamqucs, d'cncrasser le plateau restd 
hbre en le chargeant de sues organiques 
et de drogues, le inAiecin natunste se fait 
le nunistre de la nature, le senmteur des 
forces du corps, Faide ponficateur de 
Forganisme, en activant le d^pturi des 
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souiHui^-s, poT ats '^ppoiis ir.i\aafilfc. (caa, 
usaiies Ixniv. aqutii\), pcu dts pjoceats 
d’evaci fuonsuppIciiK Ucn o(la^aiLi'‘saoii\, 
maillots leaoiivrlts) qvi, pt lie iHnicnl, 
allc£^cni. Its oii'atcs, Ic sarg ci 

libvitnl (ai rccoi'okiit ]Unqii’a 

(kablii *t Lor v^dnt cL k dt la 

baliii'ce qui, ■'I’a.janL pai clc Dtinalrfe m 
ciiciabsec di>a''tPgo s( .I'jnct i mjui 

1ibH'‘ULPt 

La ]v<iuiiSi.o cpa-git ari'-i ?n 

niaiadt •( iidiiwLOii'''aiions cf Ics utln L's 
morbid( s (U gi'rdi .ceiircs ot inlLtliOTis 
rhioniqi'os Ldk luliOiC au litu dc sain , 
rile cduqiu an lieu d’oLsewa- , elk 
pfdsi ivo ciu iikil ail lit II tk V' cultnci , ( Ik 
reno\ t .1 a Li u d'l nlisi r , ( iU spn iiaalist •'r 
iicii dt iiiali iiahsoi S.' \rl( ui jnsiiutlivi 
ti moialisatiio tst iiicopiiPtnsiUrihl' , 1 ar 
non St nk mini It nkJadf traiti d’lim* taror 
Joftiquo, simpli , non to\iqut, n.itiut He, 
rcprciicl sa uii.n < t scs Iokos des le deiiut 
dc sa con\alcsr(ii(c, inms, mis <ai coiii.iiil 
des caiibts let lit do son innl t j des 
protedis de <ouu tiuii qu’il devia smvie a 
I’aviim iKiui u’v plus k tonilxi, il est amsi 
ohtilason ai livileun bui aiititniint noble 
it nioiabsateui (jiie (dm qiii coiibistt i 
icdiiiclioi sinipleinenl I’lmgraissuiK'nt dii 
coips ct a putvoipur la snioxcilalioii des 
lorcr s, tout eu 1 iissaiil subsisL'i i( s vices 
de condnitc An hi ii d<‘ (tone qii'uu \accm 
ou lui prodml dumKiue sont lapables 
d’assurei J’lmimiiite, el de nsqiiei tie 
divcim tin tsdavt <ks jioisoiis ph.nma- 
icutiqncs et unr irirspoiisable non-\alein 
sociale qm ne }« nst‘ plus qii'a si s dioiib, le 
maladi nssiisdie par la niedtiim 11 a- 
tinistc, pcmtii' dans un nionde nouviati, 
telui du dt von il d< la iesponsabilil«f* 11 


sail qu’il a c n lin el dans les milieu i. na^ui- 
els louies les foices ikiles pom 
gicm et progiesser 11 \Oit mainieraiit 
me ba^sfotmation s’optrcr en lui, au 
ph^biqiie comme au mental, une compre- 
hension pi 0*01 do da seiia dc la vie et tie scs 
oicissiiac'cs qiL donac satisiaciion a sou 
inlcliige "tcf , u soii crei-i tc a ses aspira- 
tions L <x *ibc oils qua vivre avec 
droiLuit, om^to et ornne lolonce iI a 
con'pjis qiu ia xciOime ndmduclle et 
rciiOi 1 peisan 'tl son< la base Ue ia \ igueur 
physiout tl Ja bonatai spiiituci Dusoi- 
m?is, d sain? sc condiuie rdigieiiseirert et 
saintmcnt, c t -^t-a-due, mettre ses atics en 
iiaimonie > >> c I ordto ciiebtc, duin Ct avec 
Toidit k’ I cbLt, raturcl Dei^cnu me soite 
dc paiutOimviTc contre le mal, il laj onneia 
siknciCLStmoiit L Oonne influence autoui 
de iui Son bon c\cmplc de seiemte ct de 
same seiviui cl’airaant aux autres bonneb 
\olontt» El li pouua alois faire oeuvre 
de lefoimattnr, paite qu’il seia en pos- 
session di Li seuk condition piiraordiale 
qui permt it- ae relablir la paix physique 
et mentale ihez les auties, e’est dc bavoii 
d’aboid institute on lui 
L’a\enii, ( tst cloir, appaitient a la 
mddt cine natuiistt Pen a peu, clle fera 
penotrer dans le domaint public, sous la 
torme ct a ia dost ou chacun peut les 
compiendrt it ks praliquer, les lois fonda- 
mcntdles dc la sag( sse qu'eUc dcsocculteia 
cn queique sorte Pai cllc, s’eltcctueront 
alors des relevements individuels pro- 
grcssifs qui, cn sc totahsant, trausformcr- 
ont la society, embelliront la vie et con- 
dun ont les homines k la fratcmiti^ umver 
sellc, d la sonic permanente et k la fchcite 
spintuellc 


(C imcluded ) 
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The Russian Church under the 

Bolsheviks 

{Impressions of Madame Maria Kallash, recently anived from Kussu , s/'. ; 

the opportunity of visiting many provinces, pentlraUng into ooiot,f',, nhi <’ , " 
important pet sonahties and thus getting an extensive knowlc^i^. of condu, jj '- <>} Ruv 

intellectual and spiritual developfnc>'t i 


T hings have vciy much 
changed since the beginning of 
the Bolshevist rule In order 
to get a clear notion of the 
state of mmd of the Russian 
intellectual class one must take a biief 
survey of events of histoncal interest 
When Peter the Great broke down the 
barrier between East and West, the 
Russian intellectual was able to get a 
glimpse of a new World He gazed, seemg 
strange sights, and learnmg thmgs mcom- 
patible with his mental organisation 
Overwhelmed by aU this, he conceived 
great admiration for new ideas and 
systems of thought, and turned away fiom 
his own inheritance 

In the Slav mentality these new ideas 
thnved The old spirit of service and the 
thirst for martyrdom still filled minds 
easily inflamed New ideas of atheism 
found followers wiUing to fight for them 
with joyous readmess to sacrifice and death 
The Western Emopean, absorbed in 
practical work, professed some kmd of 
religion from habit or expressed atheistic 
ideas without feelmg real interest in them, 
but these atheistic ideas became the Bread 
of Life to the Russian intellectual 
Sociahstic parties were formed, terror- 
ists abounded, men who coolly sacrificed 
all that life offered of beauty and happiness 
for the Idea 

A cunous instance of this turn of mind 
of the intellectual classes may be gathered 
from a letter, written by a promment ter- 
rorist to his parents upon the eve of his 
execution It was long and full of feehng 


aid coinage, li f in.ii lL 

blindly behciing m U'f i'ltcdcy oi bo w 
throwing m oickr lo ncati P iiad si u| n , 
Earth It tnded thu-, ‘ I llurnL 
beloved parents loi na\m" bioaght me up 
well, foi h.ivmg smet tli* .igt of s(viu 
years deslioyc<l m nu all bduf m tla 
existence of (xod ” 

That was the lay uott ot Iht m< ulalil^ 
of the intellectual ihests oi tlie jhikkI, 
the Church, the pnests, tviistlun“' to do 
with religion w,is nit n ilesslv st 1 aiidt 

Upon the portal of tin* ( ii.ipt 1 oi ( >ni 
Lady of Ibena m Moscow liie Bolsheviks 
put the following in* dipt ion " I^iligion 
IS an opiatt for the People ” was iht 

expression of the pit \ ailing ulta auittu ; 
the intellectual classes Pttii lie (ntal 
helped to fostci tin uka that the ( him li 
was kept by the .State in subouliii.ilioii 
Under his lugu tiu* flnmh becane a 
departnic nt ol tlu' State I lien has in vc i 
been a I^opi in Russia, but the foiiu of 
Imperial Popisui ctitamJv eMstecl, ttt tin 
detriment of the t huu h itst If 1 he ■^tah 
of affairs icmained thus until the J'J.c\olu 
tioii Bishojis were soimtirncs given posis 
by scculai authorities, saints weie soiiu 
times canom/ed by order of the Com t , and 
so on 

After the Kcvolution the Church w«is 
separated from the State — and a siimtual 
Head was elected, namely, the Patriarch 
Tikhon There could not have been 
a better choice In the begmmng of 
the Bolshevist regime the Church was 
not specially peisecuted, pnests were 
proclaimed " undesirables " Later on, life 
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was mode a buidcii foi them, thc5? v.cre 
staived ai^d threatcacd ariest on the 
charge of coniirer-ie'volalion The rulers 
he led the Church and caught at e/ciy 
’pictevt to molest the clcigy and tht Cnmch 
people 

At hist they v<iled Iheu attacks undei 
all kinds of pn te\ts, they uiested priests 
on th(. charge oi cot aici-i evolution, ana 
some were snot, but all this was dnected 
against th^m c 3 if tb^^y ’'»eic ordinary 
I itizens of an uuJesirable kind 

Time passed and the lulcts showed their 
hand They operly attached the leaders 
of the Cluistian community ''ll possible 
wiles and thieais wtri. ushI 1 o piovoke a 
violent uph'‘aeal, put tlu Cimrth was ntit 
to be piovol'i d into opeti insuiioction 
Tht Patneifh opposed to brutality and 
violence onlv a moiel opposition Upon 
his order pntsts it fiwd lo hand ovei the 
^acled vessels, whirl' wt re onl}^ tal cn fioin 
Ihem by violeiic ‘ bvctv wile w<is ust,d 
111 Older lo discicdit end lowir tlu Chmeh 
111 the e^es of the pioph They aceustd 
the Fatiiaich of kttping the CIiukIi 
tieasnies, of n lusmg to hand them ovci 
10 help thf starving population, they 
accused him ol tupidity and selfishness 
But th< faithful km w as did the whole of 
Russia, though the tommumst papers 
never mentioned it, that the Patiiaieh had 
offered to organise a (ommitlce for the 
help of tht staiviiig population He was 
not allowed to do this, and 200 priests weio 
anested, atcused of levolt They were 
publicly tried befoie a Bolshevist Court 
and the Patnarcli was called to appear as 
a witness lie was anested and brought 
into the couit 'litkets of admission were 
distnbuted only to communists, but some 
Of the faithful managed to find their way 
into the court and at the appearance of 
the Patnarch Tikhon they rose and re- 
mained standing Ihe Soviet papers were 
forced to state that the Patnarch bore 
himself with truly regal grandeur A 
temble impression was produced by the 
appearance of the Archbishop Nikandre, 
who had to be earned into court on a 
stretcher, bemg unable to stand after the 
torture by electrtciiy which had been in- 
flicted upon him 


“You are going to judge those men ? ' 
asked the Patriarch, poniting to the Arch 
bishop Nikandre and the 200 priests, 
“ they ait innocent Judge me m then 
stead, foi they have only obeyed ntj 
oiders “ 

This befia-5 loui ^nadc an indescnbable 
impression m Russia The luleis saw it 
clearly, and the Patiiaich was not allowed 
to appear again in piiblic Moreover 
every argument, i hi eat, ana temptation 
ivas used lo force the Patriaich to xesign 
But ne rclusea Ihc Irs. temptation was 
a truly detihsh one The lives of 80 
piicsts sentenced to dtaih ike e offered as 
the pi ICO ol his lesignation 

" Ri sign, — these men hie and bo 
free,” spoke the tcmpteis The saintly 
man aniswercd 

“ I have no ught to deprive these 
sufferers of the sublime joy ol having the 
holy crown of marly idoni bestowed upon 
them, and I implOiC God Almighty to give 
the same joy to me ” 

The rulers then understood that the 
Pati larch’s hiinness could not be shaken 
They ai rested him, exiled him, impnsoned 
him in a convent wheic he is under control, 
not being allowed to be present at any holy 
services, and domed all intercom se The 
abbot only is allowed to see him occasion- 
ally and always in the piesence of the 
guard He is entirely absorbed in spinlual 
meditation, he partakes of little food, hi'i 
sight IS gomg and his health is rapidly 
declining 

Such IS the Head of the spmtual com- 
munity of Russia According to an ancient 
Russian proverb “ As the pnest — ^so the 
congregation,” the community of the 
faithful IS worthy of its Spmtual Head 
After the Bolshevist revolution it was very 
dangerous to fill the office of pnest Thus 
the weak, the wavermg and ^ those who 
had chosen pnesthood as means of eammg 
a living, left the Church Only those 
remained who had a real vocation and who 
were ready to face every trial Their ranks 
were reduced by persecution and murdei 
Very often the cowering population of 
Moscow was awakened at night by the 
sounds of cars rolling and faint melodies 
of Easter carols sung by the pnests on 
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their vtay to death floated on the aii The 
chuichyard was guarded night and day, 
and a ience of barbed \\'ire prevented 
entrance But when the innoceni victims 
of the Bolshevist teiroi weie buned at 
nignt, dressed in led aimy clothes, with 
hau and beards shaven, somehow the 
grave would be discovered, a cross with 
names insciibed upon it would be elected 
and flowers bi ought by pious hands, and 
at the nsk ot imprisonment oi death, the 
grave was always beautiful and well cared 
foi 

According to the ancient iiuth " From 
the blood of martyrs disciples aiise,” theu 
places were soon filled, and teacheis, pio- 
fessors and artists, etc , who brought to 
the seivice of religion all the earnestness 
they foimerly had bestowed on atheism 
and socialistic theories Eminent priests 
attiacted followers, and brotheihoods 
numbenng thousands were instituted, and 
a Christian spint united the brotheihoods 
If anyone happen to be destitute — ^food 
and clothes are offered him m the spirit of 
love and fnendship Every member of 
the Brotherhood feels lovmg solicitude for 
his fellow brethren, he knows that should 
he happen to be ill, friends will give up 
everytihmg to nurse him and, in case of 
death, friendly hands will bury him 

Great care is bestowed on children, who 
cluster around their teacheis, and undergo 
severe spintual disciplme Umversity 
professors lecture in these schools, the 
Volunteers supply the lack of framed 
teachers and work with great devotion 

These are the strange sights witnessed 
m Russia at the present time On the 
surface we may find the most abhonent 
social diseases children tempted, garamg 
hells flounshmg, prostitution, theft and 
hcence of every land, but out of the depths 
of this contaminated Society a group of 
people is slowly, surely arising, united m 
love and service, inspired with spiritual 
fire, clustenng round eminent priests and 
teachers, hstemng to the Word, and en- 
deavouring to hve up to that Word 
The Resurrection of Russia is at hand 


The leading intellectual classes have 
turned away m ho.ior fiom \kCsterja 
mateiiahstic theories, tney liav* ri^cog- 
niscd the rum and misciy these idt^as ha'''e 
brought to theu native land 

Moicover they have accepted in I uuiiluy 
and lesignalion the ha id lesson titughl bv 
the levolulioa They have aC uisod at 
last the inexhauctibk tieasiuc® of the 
Russian national icligion, htciaiuic ind 
art Russian music has prt.vailed Rus- 
sia possesses composers of both icli^ious 
and secular music, a gloiy to tlKii ov/n 
countiy and honomed cveiywl < ic Rus- 
sian dramatic ail has reached nciclu > un- 
known bcfoie And Russian wiiteis have* 
staiUed Euiope the doplli ot tin u 
psychological conceptiOii^ All tins is the 
mhentance tiom which the Russian in- 
tellectual turned tway 

But the teiiiblc rum, the* sti earns ol 
blood and oceans of tcais winch flooded 
this unhappy countiy, caus(*d by' the 
practical appliance ol matcriiiUstit doc- 
trines, brought the Russian mte^llectual to 
his senses Realising his folly, he repcnti'd, 
accepted the trials brought upon him by 
his own acts, and m humihly and con- 
trition he oftered his work and life to the 
rebuilding of lus native land 

A powerful ideahstic movement is rising 
m Russia, headed by the ( hurth, pnnlied, 
delivered from undesirable elimemts, liied 
with the Spin!, which upheld the first 
Christians, also physically p«ise(uted, 
defiled, tortured, trodden down, but 
spiritually powerful 

Driven into the catacombs, as was the 
ancient Church, it staits out to tout pier 
the world not by the im^ans of jioisonous 
gas and other hellish nivenfions, but by 
the force of the Spmt of Brotherhood am’ 
Love Behind the pioneers follow th<* t*vc*r 
mcreasing numbci of the failliful, built up 
of all that IS left m Russia of Intellect and 
Talent 

A new Era is rising, a new Star shines in 
the dark sky, a happier day is dawning 
and the old saying " Ex Onente Lux " is 
on the way to fulfilment. 
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M ADVJViE illlOS, 'oundv-i v;i l.^e bi'Hv 
Gobi t uul >1 Lciaw-'j 

JJUiiti*. L'K wd s* c orvinisul i socx v 
V ’Cl' si* C’llcd tnr Oiclei i. i Sini m tic 
SI SI’c (i j,d not G < 1 he ir<l oi t le Older o 
tu( bi''f 111 L u I ii>l fLid as the \ oi\ ]'e con- 
ic B 1,1 iced dojnc, \v i-j dl c'’d/ bein'’ dT’« b> t k 
O ld' f oi th< St" I in the Exr>t she aid t lpr!,(. 
ruiubfi oi her lollowcjs joined tlnn Oide S^'c 
bad i vtiy mtcicdin'T, impirinc; pclsonall^^ 
Altfi ri’i’ch si.h( nna; ''he died ol tBb,.rcuiosib, 
piobabb' 1 il in iiom a patitni" she had nuiscd 
She ' '\t oidtij that tni new* c,i hei dcccaio 
should not lie m''d< ynblu until a ceitaui time 
hid tlrpad, bcnire she \ is anviou^ tint no 
aad tliouf'.hls sliould utompany hei on her 
jutuuty lo the (»iod Silenee 

11(1 iKiok ‘ I 1 R* ( on ,1 ruction Soenlf pji li 
Couimiinaute,” in ivluch slit mves many cletails 
of h<r mteicstin" woik, wis published in 1922 
by lh( hrineli sec tiou of tlu Older of the Stai 
m tm Xiast Jin', book tontains many illus- 
iiations of th ' cuinmunitv, as •well as a ■^rtrait 
of the loundci 


D uring tlu month ol Miy Uitnrc- mil 
be givin lu the Hall of tlie II(ad- 
quaitds oi tli< Older ol the Star iii 
the East (English Section) Ihe Inst lecture 
will lie on Wednesday, May 2nd, at 8 o'clock 
In the list of prolaablc lecturers th< following 
well-known names appear — Resides Mr E L 
Gardner, the authox oJ those delightful articles 
“On I'aines anti their Woik," icccntly published 
in this maga/mt, and Dr I laden Guest, MC, 
whose war woik will be well remembered. Lady 
iKiuiiy Lutyens, Mrs Ensor, and Dr Fcrgio 
Woods will, it IS hoped, lecture on the New Age 
in its dificrciit aspects It will be deploiable if, 
with such a list, the Hall should remain unfilled 

4( 4c )i( 

S OME very interesting meefangs have been 
organised by the Order of the Star m the 
East (French Section) Ihe English 
Representative was able to assist at one of these 
meetings, when a Belgian Jesuit explained the 
Catholic religion, and at intervals the choir of 
the Orthodox Church rendered Cathohe chants 
Representatives of different religions are in- 
vited to present the special teachings of their 


Ic T 1 C ’d, ’’ u idc'iy ui^ t le mo 'ca cue is to 
ii Lo i'nd V ainxMi ; mice Jlau^moiselle 
Mal'ct e^p.ci] c(> Li i- p irposo ol t’ese meetings 
"lid velcomed ti,c Jcsuiu F'’Laer, ■'/lo begged 
wOC audience to coiisider tic d auiuil c^^ats 
.IS ; -aveis ana nut to ele'Cv-rate them Lj '’itompt- 
mg lo applaud H’s iddiess \ as one of inicr'^c 
sKCv-iiij' ?nd lal’ oi tac passioaete love o. 
Ciii''-! Hr d'd not deal aich chi- dogmas of ■‘he 
Cac’iohc Chureb, oat confined hiiuaelt xo askipg 
ard attcrnptmg to Pus’ er ti'e question “ ^^ho 
IS cV Cbnst, '>t o ice so oidinaiy and so cs.- 
Iraordmaijg so human and so divine ^ ” He 
soia -nnkiv t^iiv he was gomg to state quite 
simp’\ the point of \ lea of the Roman Catholic 
Chu*' h and not any hbeial oi esoteiic iiiter- 
p^ctation Foi him the Chiistian lehgion was 
the religion of the masses — ^the appeal of Christ 
to the hcait nthei Ihau the head He said that 
the Gnoscies were the greatest danger that had 
< vci Utneked the Church, with their attempts 
to intioauce Eastern esoteric teaching in the 
Christian scheme The central idea of the 
Catholic Chuich was the Croso of Calvaiy, no 
syonbohcal or mystical cross, but a cross of wood 
on which the Son of Man was nailed m ordei 
to biiiig about the peace of the world, which 
peace will not be realised until each inciividual 
has made the sacrifice ol himself to the whole 
Throughout his lecture Pere Malvy exhibited 
a beautiful spirit of tolerance and loving kind- 
ness which earned his audience far beyond his 
woids and made one realise that the tiue faith 
IS that which is lived and not merely professed 
He made a fine appeal for Catholicism, which 
he said must not be regarded as a sect or a 
system of thought and cannot be identified 
with any particular nationality — ^but should 
lather be regarded as an expression of love for 
all mankind The Russian choir chanted the 
Lord's Prayer m Slav at the end of the meeting 
Later on there will be a lecture on Protestantism 
by a well-known posteur, and old Huguenot 
hymns will be sung, and the Russian Metro- 
politan will himself speak on the ideals of the 
Greek Church 

« * * 

P ROFESSOR and Madame Roench have 
gone for an archaeological tnp to Asia 
Before their departure a reception was 
given m their honour at a one-day show of 
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some ot the Professor’s pictures painted in 
America and never before exhibited The\ 
reveal the spiritual side of Russia — the inner 
side The inner exaltation of the spirit is e *- 
pressed interpreted through harmonious colour 
schemes 


S OME members of the Ordei of the Stai in 
the East in Bath have invented a piactical 
'way of raising money for the New Head- 
quarters Fund The centre agreed to lend the 
small sum of five shillings each to eight mem- 
bers With this capital they worked at jam and 
cake making, egg-sellmg, etc , and the borrowed 
capital, namely ^2, was returned, together with 
/S 25 6d , the sum gained by this enterprise 
This IS a veiy successful ventuie and worthy 
the notice of other centres 

T he Star Repiesentative in Reykjavik 
wiites that during the summer sne 
travelled round the country, visiting many 
members of the Order, holding meetings where 
it was possible, and staying some days at 
Akuryn Wherever she went she tried to arouse 
interest for the Animal Cause, gettmg articles 
into newspapers and starting sections for 
children, and persuading teachers to hold 
meetings to arouse more sympathy with the 
animals The Star members in Iceland have 
tned to bring pressure so that the punitive 
laws for the prevention of cruelty should be 
exercised The children's section of the Order 
IS very active — ^the object being to increase the 
feeling of brotherhood, to give a wider outlook 
which will teach tolerance to others who believe 
differently '' Education as Service " has been 
translated into Icelandic and will shortly be 
published Theosophical literature has an 
excellent sale m Iceland 

m k Ht 

C OLONEL P KOZLOFF, who is starting 
on a three yeais' expedition to Tibet 
and the adjacent temtory, has just 
published the history of his expedition of 
1907-9 "Mongolia, Amdo, and the dead city 
of Kharo-Khoto " He brought from this dead 
city 2,500 volumes in Persian, Sansknt, Arabic, 
Mongohan, Tibetan, and Tangut These books 
are now in the Asiatic Museum m Petrograd 
At Kharo-Khoto, which will be the first stage 
of the ne'w expedition. Colonel Kozloff dis- 
covered a number of pamtings on canvas and 
thm silken tissue, statuettes and tapestries 
dating from the 9th century The excellent 
preservation of these things is due to the dryness 
of the climate 

m * >k 

P ROFESSOR EINSTEIN, accordmg to a 
paper published in Vienna, states that he 
has made a discovery dealing with the 
connection between gravitation and terrestnal 


magnetisri Th^s will cause a sensation similar 
to that caused by the theory of relativity He 
has recently made a voyage in the Indian Oceem, 
and the disco /cry is the result of the in\esugr- 
tion of the properties of amber 


D r CURTIS H MUNCIE, an o^tcoprthic 
ear specialist of Brooklyn, U S A , v lih- 
out the use of instruments c"'ud hy the 
skilled use of his fingers alone, while hr paticul'-j 
are under an anaesthetic, reconstructs dtiangf d, 
deformed or diseased Eustachian teb^^s, rc'i.to* 
mg heaimg m cases of catarrh il 


A RUSSIAN expedition under Profossar 
Bartitnko to Lipland his icluincd to 
Petrograd Thej have discoven d 11 e 
remains of a civilisation oldci than the Egvptian 
— at the Peninsula of Pola, betwetn the Aictic 
Ocean and tnc White Sea I bey iound to3A»l>? 
similar in shape to the E^aanii<ls of E‘^ypt 


M ISS C W DIJKGRAAP, Nab or d 
Representative ot the Order of Ibe Stai 
m the East for Holland, has niunwd 
Amsterdam from Vienna, and n ports tin it 
conditions m Vienna are now almost norm<U 
She says the Star Congress can thcitfore tak< 
place in Vienna on July 27th and 28th A 
magnificent building (the Con/cithaus) his 
been sceuxed for the purpose, contannni< 
spacious lecture halls and a cool restauiaiit in 
which 250 people can be accommodated Pnets 
have been carefully gone into, and as far as one 
can judge the most moderate pnet for b(d and 
breakfast will probably be two shillings and 
sixpence If meals are supplied in the Conzert- 
haus at one shilling this wail mak« the chaigc 
for full board and lodging of the simplest kind 
come to four shillings and sixpence per day 
Members are asked to note the special imipor- 
tance of this Star Congress, as the Hf ad of the 
Order and the General Secretary of the Ordtr 
wall both be present 

It IS hoped that there will be a reduction in 
railway lates, and further particulars coming 
to hand in time will be published m th< June 
number of this magazme If mcmlxrs intending 
to go to the Congress would st nd in their names 
at once with details of accommodation required 
in Vienna it would greatly facilitate matters 

* m 

O N June 21st, at 8 30 o'clock, Mr Knshna- 
murtx will hold a meeting, for Star membem 
only, at the Mortimer Hall 

♦ • ♦ 

O N June 27th, at 8 o’clock, Mr JinaraJa- 
dasa will hold a meeting for the general 
public at the same place 


FBRIX 



jfrom ©ur Emerican Covrcsponben: 


O NE of the of tiie irootm world’s 

unsolved PiOulcms is the ursali&fsctorj- 
itiat’on-i c'^isUng between the owners and 
Nvorkeis m nidus‘'rj il, agiicultunl and inercan- 
lile cnltrpii‘-cb Mcin3/ smcoit and fan minded 
iivn on lx)tn sides a^c btiiving toward solations 
An mtciestiu,'' event to students of these pro- 
blems h.is jUst Itai^spiitd in Ihe flcnry A Dix 
Co , of 116, t\L'-t 11th Sireet, New Yorl The 
lirr* has bt ea maniifaetuimg various 1 mds of 
gnments, principally nuists’ uniforms and 
(irtain s and ud st\les of women’s dresses, foi 
2) years, vnth plants at Millville, Somerville 
' ,d Dnelgton, aU ip the Slab of hiew Jersey 
Henry A Di v cJiae to j^nierica a penniless 
immigrant P< aei and t l ui measure of pros- 
jif ■^ity h ive goiic alone, v'ltli the Di v arm, and in 
tne 25 vcaT> Mr Dix has been in business foi 
hiiiT-elt he ha-v had no labour troubles 

With the pifispenty, Mr Di^ has not for- 
gotten his woikeis -vesr after year Now he 
enjwns it all bj endowing them with the owner- 
shiji of the whole bueiaei' 

Very wisely Mr L)i\ piovides that the cm- 
jsloyee-. ‘hall be juoteeted against themselves 
Ihe farm IS to become a eoiporation, the stock 
to be turiie d ove r to the < inployees, and paid for 
out of the profits on it 

t>o It leally costs them nothing, as salaries 
< outinue Me anwlulo the voting stock shall be 
In 1(1 by siv directors made up of employees who 
have been with the company liom eleven to 
twenty-two years 

Henry M Dix will become an employee of the 
corporation So will lus son, M H Dix lliey 
will receive salaiics of half a dollar a year each 
( »ue w re minded of the many captains of industry 
who gavetlieir services to tlic Government in the 
war elays at $1 Ul) a year 
Commenting on Hus gift Eiclurd Spillanc, 
einmint editorialist, says 

" In nothing Mr Dix has done has he shown 
more wisdom than in remaining with the corpora- 
tion to guide* the workers in the great adventure 
I'l w workers know tlic worth of management A 
I^cctly honest, able, earnest group of workers 
rum a fine property while doing their best to 
pi emote its mtciests It is hard to make the 
average worker appreciate this fact Mr Dix 
knows it and evidently intends to be not only the 
gtcat and beneficent employer, but the guide, 
philosopher and consistent fnend of those to 
whom he has made this remarkable gift 

“ Whdt’s gomg to come out of such an act as 
this of Henry A Dix ? Many men have dreamt of 
such a thing, but nothmg more Now a man, 
A man of plain business, acts m a way suggestive 
of the Mon of Nazareth And he does it at a 
time m the world’s history when, despite many 
evidences of broad scale chanty, there is more 
gross selfishness, more flagrant disregard of law. 


if not jaslice and decency, and more clas« 
piemdice than pernaps at ary time in the last 
century 

“ There is praise for Mr Di\ and criticism, too 
Tnat’s natural The critics sav he is earned 
away by the spirit of kindness or of exalted self- 
sacrifice and well meaning, and he will do no 
good m i^e long run for his worker^ All honoui 
to Ht my k Dix He is a man in a million 
They say? he 's a jew He bav, proven himself a 
g’cat Jew It IS to be hoped the employees will 
prove worthy of the gift and the greacer than 
gift, the honour bestow ed upon them 1 o prove 
Ihem-iclvcs selfish, unworthy oi incapable would 
be atpressmg To prove themselves worthy 
able, \iise, V ould be to advance the day oi peace 
and understanding between employer and 
cmpiO)?eo 

“ One thing boss and worker have to appreciate 
i*- that there can be no real piospeiity without 
the two of them working to a common end 
Neither Capital nor Labour in the ultimate 
analysis ever can get more out of one or the other 
than they put into their work, for it will not and 
cannot be m tlie goods " 

■c ^ * 

M r DTK’S gift IS not unique Many 
others in Amcnca have been recorded, 
notable among them bemg that of Mi 
B Altman who transferred by his •will upon his 
death some years ago the slock of B Altman and 
Co to his employees, tins business being worth 
many millions of dollars, and at that time 
perhaps the most fashionable department store 
in New York City 

* * * 

T he United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is charting the changes m the ocean 
floor off the Pacific Coast from Memco to 
the Arctic Circle, using numerous naval auxiliaries 
They have already found many changes due to 
earthquakes and cataclyrsms, particularly n 
Alaskan waters Off Lower California they have 
found that a •table land has been thro^wn up to 
within a few hundred feet of the surface where 
formerly deep water existed, and off San Diego 
100 nules a submerged mountain has been dis- 
covered These and the arising of new islands m 
the Aleu^tian group off the Alaskan Coast tend to 
confirm the predictions made by occultists of the 
gradual arising of a new Pacific Contment 
* * * 

I N this connection we note that Falcon Island 
m the Pacific is again above the •waves for the 
third time since 1865, and now covered with 
a growth of palm trees and other vegetation 

N ot content -with the ten co-operativc 
banks now m operation m various parts of 
the country and the half dozen more to 
be started m the near future. Labour essays a 
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closer partnefshxp lu tne iiiiaiscial aHairs of the 
country The Biotherhood ol Locomoliyc 
Engineers, which several >ears ago published in 
Cleveland the pioneer co-operative bank, Atcently 
pui chased a '* substantial inteicsl " in the 
Empiie Trust Co of New York, wnich -was 
organised 22 yc.a4.s ago, and has a capual and 
surplus of over ^4,000,000 and resources of 
nearly $30,000,000 On the directorate of Uie 
Trust Co , Chailes M Schwab and Coleman du 
Pont will have as associates Wairen S Stone 
Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotiv*^ 
Engineers, and Wilham B Prenter, secretary - 
treasurer and for forty years financial adviser oi 
the Brothcihood 

Leroy W Baldwin, president and HigesL 
stockholder of the company, m announcing the 
purchase, said 

' Knowing that the Brotherhood ol Loco- 
motive Engineeis was about to enter the bank- 
ing held in New Yoik City, it occuired to me 
that an association with this powerful and 


fc-'r-iercbing nboui oigani*' ‘tiOn v ou!d be ol 
gKwat ad\antjgc to the EmpiiO ir ist Co 
the same time the Brothernood w'^s 
of alhhatiug ’*/ith a saon% banking insluutioa 
in the financial distiicl so Ih d il couid mfm 
auve ntd^eous^y handle its Luge 
anci jlIs banlan’g rest‘d 

' The dircctois iiid ofliccis ^ t Ire ^ 
iiust Co arc deeply appitci I'v* of Ju n):, 
hdence reposed in U om by '.rcai oi g lii ^ 
tion with ifcs large hnonual ilsouxCc^ h dl 
of the negotiations that ha Vi L li < a pi \ 1 h 
Mr Stone and hi* coIka"Lc-> vVe * im fouitd 
them to be keen, c ^prblc torvv id 3ool ir, 
ousme^'S men llu j thmk straight, i^y] 
straight and aei sir' *^uit ' 

ihis soil of movement for d^ntifyiiif, the 
interests of labour and capital bemg uo^ \v(\ 
under way, he would be a i ish mon wlio vvouJci 
set limits to its extension It liU y ultnniteb 
unite the old antagoni ds 


fvom ®ut Jnbfan Cotresponbent 


I T IS difficult to gauge sometimes as to what 
would be of general interest to the readers 
of the Herald all ovei the world, so that 
it may be mentioned in the monthly letter 
from India Of course, Adyar is a perennial 
source of topics, but even this hive of industry 
and initiative occasionally makes one wonder 
whether the activities earned on here are of 
special interest It may be parenthetically 
mentioned thal the thermometer at Adyar is 
already beginning to record heights which makes 
one wonder as to the prospect a month hence, 
but one has passed through several such pros- 
pects and survived As a matter of fact, to 
those who have enough work, there is no time 
to think of boat or cold 

There is a big exodus to the West soon to 
take place from Adyar, including Mr and Mrs 
Jmarajadasa Mr V C Patwardhan, the 
editor of the Brothers of the Star, the Indian 
Star monthly, and his wife are also going, and 
they will represent India at the Vienna Star 
Conference It is to be hoped that they will 
bnng back with them expeneaces of Star work 
in other countries, so that it could be applied 
with suitable modifications in India 

One of the ways m which it is sought to 
spread the Message m India is by placarding 
posters, containing a bnef and suitable explan- 
ation of the Order and its message, at railway 
stations and imde railway comp^ments in 
trams It will serve the same purpose as 
distribution of leaflets, but wiU teach a larger 
range bf 


I NDIA has been having an orgy of budgets 
and finance bills during th< last two wu ks 
Both the Provincial and Central (»ovtn» 
ments have been renciciing accounts of thfir 
administrations to the reprf sent itives of tlif 
people It seems such a waste of eneigy and 
breath, because the Governments and lepn - 
sentatives are engaged in x tug of war Iht 
former are reckless in their extr ivaganc e, in 
spite of the poverty of the country, while im 
latter are often vmdictivdy niggardly, oi so 
It seems India is a pec uharly unfortnnab* 
country Such axe the variety of inteifsts 
even injustices bolstered up by practice and 
convention, that it will be long before a satj 
factory state of affairs is arrived at We havt 
the racial trouble, whir h p<*cps up unexpec tcdly 
m unforeseen places, we have the Mu dim 
question, which will take long to solve , we 
have the caste problem, which, if not acute, is 
sufficiently grave to need the attention ol^ll 
sane Indians , and last, but not the least, IN 
have the problem of poverty Iho mere attain 
meat of political power by India will not be 
the panacea of all ills It needs a sane outlook 
on life, and a certain amount of sympathetic 
understanding between the various sections that 
go to make up India It is difficult to conceive 
at present how this is to be brought about, but 
we members of the Star hope that the World- 
Teacher, when he comes, will be a rallying 
point for all sections He will provide that 
unity and sanity of outlook which is so sadly 
lacking at present, not oisly in this cauntr^, 
but iti others as well 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


TE are naviixc, r big aiscussion m lue 
\/%/ iviHi xc^ard to the Hx^ii^ious 

* ^ Endowment Bill ^vlnc^'i rrs o^ci mtro- 
di ced by llic Ind an IViriistcr Oi tne Goveiam'^nc 
o£ Madr?^ Tnc aim o± u'Ub Bdl ;s to o axide r 
psabnc oaperv^iSion the ad Uinisaeac’’' Ci the 
l-findu LeT'oles, wmch arc C'^bulouiiv run 
oOmo Ojl w t«cn have beer no^onoas in the wasl^- 
£iii Co lid fatililv o'* Liieii c pc iJilu r it is 
' sO L tO inaoducc li>o do^-'Mic Oj- C\ o 

and dj vt rl some of the ^uiplus iuaao lo vci ’’c^ 
purposes libc mcGicai relief, eJtirto-^, sani- 
tcLiop, etc i\^c opponents of Ihf Bi'l mam- 
tail? tbjf funas »ccumuiatv.d i** temples ‘-honld 
jT>oi DP diverted iiom puicl^^ religious purposea 
1 hoy \*r2CT»t to fcnufc up -.ch^^iou ii a vaiei-b nt 
compartment, di\cs1ir^ othci depo.itnento ol 
human activity from all contact with it II is 
lais attitude of tie moiU y-eb? ii ^or wliicL rlie 
Chi isl, when He las! t on e ulh, pr^ic'ted 
aeainsl People have yet lo realise that no 
tmount of gold or jewel embe llishments to 
emples will bring theiu nearer to Coci unh 


rneir ooaies rre clean and their minds ard 
emotions \kell cultivated 


xn^ereslirg ms ioi at Adyar 
^ A\/ t e other asy Hiss Jane Adams, the 
^ V j p^pg dent of the International Womc ‘‘'s 
ijpiop, - CO IS on r Msit io India to stia^ 
^ociH CO d'hons, ga\p us v v^ery inieie'^tii 
ix.ctii e on che part plaved hr women in xpc 
C re u ^Var cH a^ious stages wO bring about 
an early peace Sii^ c Iso ga /e us rn msignt 
into chc honible economic conditions that 
f nsl n Cl itral Europe, jnd hoped that ?I1 
support would be given to the League oi iS’ations 
so that an early rectit cation of tue injustices 
may tote pi ice It \ as hear cn mg to hear 

dial I least Inc ome i of the woild had not 
loai faith nnd hope and regarded each othci 
t.s sisters, n respective of nation'^lity It is to 
be hoped that America \nll soon see her wa 
to join tne Lci'gue and tnas possibly hast-n 
the Coming 


ILctters to 

DOES THE -HPRMD'’ POINT IHE 
WAY? 

A JAMAICA MEMBER'S QUER\ 

To the Editor of the Ur uu d or rin 

S IR, — I wonder if 30U will mind 1 vei> 
isoliUd mtmb(r of the Order writing a 
few of her thoughts on the Order to you ^ 
First I am sure you will be agi(t tbly ‘sur- 
prised, as I wis, to hear oi a most uncvpceted 
^pi ech mainly based on Dr B<‘sant'& sermon pub- 
lished m the November Hr raip It wis at a 
fctone laying of a Chux< h of Scotland m one of 
our rural districts of Jamaica • C*in you imagine 
a more enexpeete d oceuxrcncc > One of our 
prominent men made a speech, and very soon, 
to me, it took on a faimhar nolo Mentally, 1 
said, " Mis Besant " One point after another 
was brought out, until at last the story of the 
Indian Judge who for so many ye*u:s had 
meriitatod on truth, until at last an untruth 
like a fake note in music convinced me of 
the source of its inspiration 

The gentleman afterwards confessed to me 
that it was only the night before that he had 
read xt, and while he expected it would likely be 
challenged by some of pastors (as it was by 
one of them), still, he was almost persuaded 
that Theosophy presented the only solution 
of the mystenes of life which orthodox religion 
so often failed in doing The gentleman has a 
wide sphere of influence with the young, so we 
can all hope that he will contmue his mvestiga- 
Uons along Theosophical lines— with profit to 
himself and others 


the lEbitor 


Lidy Emilv Lut>cns, in a recent artick, 
mentions a young person who sptalj» of our 
Order a^ 1 leking conviction, which seems to me 
to be true, and Mr iMishnamuiti, in one of 1 is 
lectures, says (but I haven't the Herald bv 
mt to quote verbatim), that a good many mem- 
bers aie expecting either himself or Dr Bes int 
or Bishop Leadbcaten, to indicate the Gieat 
Teacher when He does come, so that we may >11 
he sure that one certain person is indeed the 
Great One, and may not be setting up some 
other great man as the Teacher in mistake 
Instc ad of doing this he says, that every mem- 
ber will have to find the leachcr for himself* 
Now this information came as a disappoint- 
ment to luc , and seems to me to be the reason of 
the lack of conviction complained of by Lady 
Emily Lutyens If the Order has been started 
for the special purpose of getting togethei 
people who feel that the time is npe for the re- 
appearance of a World-Tcachcr, and to do their 
best to prepare His way, surely the member::* 
can naturally expect that the Herald should 
be the ofiicial organ of that Teacher's activities 
when He does come, and also the authontative 
indicator of the personality of the Teacher 
Otherwise it is quite possible that even members 
of the Order may be mistaking some finc- 
charactered, holy man for the Great Teacher 
If I remember nghtly I think I read an article 
in the Herald this year, that some people 
were even now doing so 

At the nsk of bemg thought egotistic, let me 
take my own case to illustrate my meaning 
I live in an isolated part of Jamaica I never 
meet any members of the Order , there are 
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believe comparatively few m the Island, and v,e 
are separated by distance I am entirely 
dependent for my knowledge of Star activities 
upon the Herald When I jSrst heard of the 
Order several years ago, through a letter by Mr 
Robert Biscoe, in our local press, I felt in- 
stinctively that the near coming of a Great 
Teacher was true I did not argue — I knew I 
became a member But now, supposing He 
comes, and does not, as might be likely, come 
to our little part of the Empire, though God 
knows we need His help sorely , the only 
medium other than the local press with its 
foreign cablegrams of news I shall have of 
heanng about His life and work will be the 
Herald of the Star, and if that leaves each 
member to decide for himself, how shall I, and 
those similarly situated, be suie that any pro- 
minent helpful person that is featured in the news 
of the world, is indeed the Great Teacher or not 
If the Herald is not going to indicate to the 
members when He has actually started His work, 
how can those of us who do not come into per- 
sonal contact with Him, be sure of His identity ^ 

Personally, I have ‘'never beaten the big 
drum,*^ because I prefer following the ancient 
advice " to keep silence until I see a favourable 
opportunity and plant the seed in soil prepared 
for Its growth , but the belief has become to 
me the mainspring of my actions, and I should 
be indeed sorry if, when the Teacher docs come, 
our leaders should leave us in any doubt either 
to His personality or Hib vanous activities in 
our midst 

Until this last year or so the Herald has 
always seemed to me too reticent on the subject 
of the Teacher, and this I imagine must be 
largely the cause of our lack of conviction as an 
Order One likes to believe that our Protector 
and Head are in direct touch with the Masters 
of the Great White lodge, that they have 
direct and authoritative knowledge from them 
on the subject, and I believe it would do much 
to convince us if they would occasionally give 
us articles on the Commg of the Teacher and 
explain what they, with their clearer spintual 
perception have learned from spintual sources 
I know that no amount of writing will help the 
unspmtual to recognise the spintual, but judging 
from the histoncal accounts of the Great 
Teachers, there is nothing to indicate that They 
came as very outstanding personalities to their 
contemporaries, it was only the spintually 
attuned who recognised Them Our Order in- 
culcates reverence to all great ones, and it seems 
to me that it would be a great pity if, in our 
desire to reverence the Chnst-like in any great 
hfe, we should make the mistake of not knowing 
the Greatest when He came, and setting a lesser 
personality up for the Greater 

I do not know if my idea is shared by other 
members, but I do know that it is very difhcult 
for the average person to keep up enthusiasm 
to concert pitch for years on stretch without an 
oc o a sion al spur from sources they believe to be 
autbontative and true* 


There is very much more I would like to 
write you about, but fear this lettei is already o 
tax on your time and patience, so will conclude 
it with all good thoughts for l^e success of iLc 
Star work 

From yours, etc , 

(Mrs J ) A E Brisco 

Jamaica, B W I 


THE SHADOW AND THE REALITY 
OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 

To the Editor of the Herald or inc Sia^^ 

Sir, — Might I suggest, with lefeiepro iu l* 
letter from your correspondent ' Adclint t 
Holmes/* on the above subjccl, that it n 
prove helpful if all membcis of the Order 
are painfully conscious that they are laggards in 
the xacc described by St Paul, *ind not likely 
to be mentioned on the (neat Day except ^ 
"Also-rans" (to borrow i spoiting temi) 
would communicate with taeh oilier an tusv 
pages, and share their diHieullies, tlicir faihu<« 
and their few triumphs By this means ceitaiu 
paths of advance disco veied by one miy b 
communicated to another to that other's pioid, 
and thus better progress may lx nude by uk 
than if they were left alone to battle agains 
great odds Of course, 1 know w( at< n< vei 
really left alone, but we do at times have a 
temble feeling of loneliiuss and despondtney, 
and the cxhoitations of our strong supeiiors 
who have fought and won seem under such cir 
cumstances to resolve themselves into tin 
advice, " Do the thing which you know, or fet J, 
to be impossible " 

Yours, etc , 

Hib WlIKIKSON 


FASCISMO 

To the Editor of the Herald of the Star 

Sir, — ^Thc article under the title of " Fas 
cismo," which appeared in the IIbraid oh 
February, reads as if Italy's National Genius 
bad, by the adoption of hascismo, served Italy 
and set an example to Europe Yet readers of 
the Herald should remember that all that 
was expressed in that article was a mere mayjter 
of opinion, and vexy conservative opinionat 
that The Hkrazd, as the Messenger of the 
Coming World- Xeac her, doubtless stands free 
from political bias of any kind, and so it may be 
presumed that this article was inserted as a 
topic " of interest " and a basis for discussion 
rather than an accepted dogma 

It may well be considered, however, what 
would occur if the attitude taken by Fascismo 
were followed m India, and the result of such 
attitude in the minds of India's leaders who seek 
freedom for the Mother-Land of many of the 
races of the world 

For this revolution " was merely a set 
back, a turn of the wheel by reactionanes 
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f lih st^on^ appeal to Ine comfortable/' 
c 'e bourgeoisie and the ruling classes 

1 ne comparison made with India may equally 
w 11 be made \vith Ireland hor, if Ulbtei and 
it^ icadeis had gained the con'='cnL of the British, 
i«as( ismo iv'ould have there c^nd then been 
< staolibhcd in the North and the day of Ireland's 
i^cc^om ne\er Invc been seen 

Tiue, Faseispio may have tended, fo/ a while 
i i tabihty as regards the general state of the 
cou’Hiy amongst the moneyed classes, but this, 
Murse Ca\ell said ot Patriotism, is “not 
t nough ' 

inc writer states that Fascismo has been 
cahed lUfi ** Nemesis of Communism/* by which 
f>f coursene means the buieauciatic rule of the 
Russian leaders, which in no t^motc st^fise is 
Co mnuKtsm, a state of things Inonsands oJt 
ig<s ahead of p*csent-day methods 

lie mentions the old newspaper idea that Italy 
nad her way smoothed to>vc*rds a nefarious 
propaganda b^ ' foreign gold, * which is no 
»cIetion of facts known, but simplQ jou/nalesc 
* crtainJy, the materialistic tendencies of the 
Jolli>wcrs of Kail Marx, with their blind ideas 
ot the materialistic conception of history/* 
have done much to make the woild unst^ible, 
hut tins IS an extreme *' view, as extreme as 
b iscismo or Bonar-Lawism, a peace-at-any- 
mice, even at tl e cost of millions of “ out-of- 
woiks ** lhC'»e extremes aic the opposites be- 
tween which the wise man guides his baik, the 
S( ylla and Cbaiybdi> of world-politics Or, in a 
clecpci sense, xnd from a Divmc view, they con- 
stitute tlie Capstan m the Oican of Life with 
Smas pulling against Aswas to make the Nectar 
of Heaven an JKartU Both, then, arc necessary, 
though the wi-»e s< ek out the middle way Lach 
is a pan m the Gieat S< ale of Life on the beam 
of which sits the God-Man, weighing, not 
vti ighed, directing and not being blmdly weighed 
jn the balance^ and found wauling 

It IS not Fascismo the world requires, not that 
‘ violence which had to be used as the only 
nu dicme that hc>ohgans and amateur anarchists 
Old communists were likely to understand '* 
Hus IS a curious doctrine to find m the Hfrax-d 
of the Coming of a World-1 cacher, for it is a 
two-edged sword indeed 

The world does not require Fascismo, but 
statesmanship which will so order things that 
the workers shall live in comfort and be cared 
lor os horses and dogs are oared for Whoever 
heard of horses throwm out of work and starved ? 
Iheae creatures have a value, whilst human life 
IS cheap and food so dear 

As for the mysticism of Fascismo, surely the 
author means misty-cism, for it is only com- 
fortable well-being that is sought for those 
whose livelihood is already assured Let our 
fnend study the lives of those who have only 
the labour of their hands to give, let him con- 
sider even the lot of the skilled workman whose 
living IS always precarious and never con- 
tmuously assured save only when orders are 
plentiful and profits many Alas, and alas> we 


talk and talk academically, whilst millions are 
on the verge of starvation, and all for the want 
of that Gieat Love for which the Herald is 
established to prepare the way 

If, as our writer savs, Mussolini's rule has 
" since the 15th day of November " shown that 
" he h?s held the leins and shown the tact and 
force and wisdom" of a “lemarkable man of 
39 years of age/* what result nas it brought to 
the »vorkcrs and the ever-mcreasing body of 
useful but unwanted men pnd ^\omen througnout 
the length and breadth of Italy ? 

If, agair Mussolini's speech dehvered at the 
opening ol Parliament ‘ reveals, even more, a 
genius that Europe will ao well to observe end 
ioilow," tnen God save Furope 

Leowrd Bosmw 

THE GERM THEORY OF DISEASE 

2 0 the Editor of the Herald or the Siar 

Sir, — I read with much interest the article 
by Messrs Baillie- Weaver and Spurrier in the 
March issue of the Herald of the Star under 
the title of ** The Germ Theory of Disease " It 
IS a careful exposition of the changes taking 
place in the views of some of the foremost of 
modern medical men It seems to me, however, 
that it IS somewhat misleading, in that there 
are many quotations from the writings of men, 
some well Inown, and some obscure, most of 
which express the opinion that too much stress 
has been laid on the theoiy that bacteria aie 
the cause of disease The facts on which this 
theory are based are overlooked 

I do not wnsh to enter into a discussion as to 
the reasons for the nse and universal acceptance 
of the germ theory , but it appears to me that 
it will give a clearer perspective to the layman 
if I suggest, however briefly, the arguments in 
its favour 

We may argue thus If I take a number of a 
certain microbe (which can be recognised 
bactenologically as a definite entity and which 
has been called the anthrax bacillus), and place 
them under my skin, I shall m due time develop 
a pustule and other signs which are characteris- 
tic of the disease known as anthrax In the 
pustule will be found a vast number of exactly 
similar bacilli, showing all the signs of active 
growth and reproduction It is equally certain 
that, had I not put the bacilli there, I should not 
have developed the signs of the disease In the 
same way, ii I had injected a culture of another 
equally definite organism, I should have de- 
veloped, perhaps similar, but also characteristic 
S 3 rmptoms It is a matter of cause and efiect 
if I put living tissue and microbe together, certain 
phenomena appear If I keep them apart, or 
separate them when they are m contact, the 
ssroptoms either do not appear, or cease 

This IS sufi5cient proof for the scientist to state 
that micro-orgamsms are, at least sometimes, the 
cause of disease From this it is a logical step 
to assume that m any specific disease there is likely 
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to be a microbe, whether this be actually found 
or not It IS out of this that the idea has arisen 
that all disease is caused by microbes But it 
IS fully recognised that this is often only a hypo- 
thesis, which fits the facts (in much the same 
way as the atomic theory fits the facts of chemis- 
try, and IS used to explain phenomena save that 
the atomic theory fits in. with all the facts while 
the germ theory is only partially satisfactory) 
Certainly, foi years, the teaching of medicine 
has been largely based on the theory that 
microbes play an all-important part in disease 
But every student knows that they are not the 
only factor He knows that there is such a thing 
as " diminished resistance,'* whether it be caused 
by faulty diet, unhygienic conditions, alcoholism, 
or (to add some of the other causes enumerated 
by the writers of the article to which I refer), 
wrong thought, wrong feeling, etc , for every 
practitioner knows the importance of the 
mental attitude of his patient towards disease 
These, m brief, are the facts upon which the 
teachings of modem medicine are based Some 
lay over-much emphasis on the importance of 
the microbe, while others recognise that the 
other factors are equally important 

Doctor Bean is certainly right in his view that 
it IS the accumulation of poisons, and not the 
number of bacteria, which causes disease But 
bacteriologists have shown that microbes are 
often capable of producing chemical substances 
which have a poisonous efiect on the animal 
body, as in the case of botulism," which comes 
of eating meat which has been acted on by cer- 
tain bacilli, or in any of the cases which arise 
from the intaking of food, whether ammal or 
vegetable, which is in a state of decay The re- 
sults of the poisoning are much the same, 
whether the poison (the word " toxin " is 
synonymoMs with " poison ") be taken into the 
body m the shape of mineral salts, or decayed 
organic matter, or whether it is produced m the 
body itself, either by the action of bactena on 
the food m the alimentary canal, or by killing 
living tissues, or by poisons directly produced 
from the bodies of the bactena themselves (a 
thing which is done by every living cell) 

This IS the positive side of the case, and tends 
to show that microbes arc one factor, at least, 
in the causation of certain diseases 

Ihere are in the body, as everywhere else, 
swarms of harmless and even beneficial mi- 
crobes , but this fact does not militate against 
the possible existence of varieties which do 
definite harm In fact, in view of the action of 
some of those to which we owe a debt of grati- 
tude for keeping clear the surface of the earth, 
by corruptmg the bodies of dead plants and 
a nimal s , it would be only logical to conclude 
that certain others, which can carry on similar 
processes under different circumstances, e g , in 
the human body, might, by this very fact, lead 


to trouble for that body, by liberating lu i 
strange chemical substances produced by c ^ - 
rupting Its food 

Modem medicine is changing, if slowly .iii 
IS, perhaps, one oi the virtues of tin med’ca' 
profession that it is conservative, because A 
follows the safe rOo.d of what it has am ic'i 
learned, and does not abandon it easily r # 
new theory which may lead it nowberr, d 
that theory has been proved, not once, » 
hundred lime& 

Slow as the progress may appear, and tragic cb 3 
helpless as medical men ma^ be, when fac c ' y 
certain diseases, it must be rememb led i ' ii 
e\en m the last few > cats, niiny thing '.Tiavc b* ^ 
tried and adopted or rejected, accoidin to 
whether they were oi were not of use, or i 
been superseded by newer and yet h< Ltc^ xtu ^ hod 
The serum and vaccine treatment (which Is 
the way, can never be said to ha\^ Out 

of the principal bases oi the rapt e tic * ; 
piovcd a failure m most (but not all) c mu 
has consequently been very largely dioj>j‘tu 
Antisepsis*, which was aheady a gnat 
forward on the old methods, has been supci- 
seded by the newer and more effective rouant 
of asepsis And there are many other less 
known improvements 

Unfortunately, medicine, like everything < 1 t , 
whether it be the law, politics, or even religion 
itself, wras submerged by the wave of matcnal- 
ism which arose at the end of the last cenlut^ 
The world is slowly recovering from this, aiul 
medical science with it In due time it will stUvi 
the mjrsteries of sickness and disease, and will 
reach the summit to which the ‘scientists *iiul 
mystics of all ages have aspired — ^thc knowledge 
of life and death But when this perfection of 
all-knowledge has been attained, men will la as 
gods , and there will be no purpose m tht 
struggle against the blindness of matter, and ihf 
world may well ccast to be 
Yours, c tc , 

L J Bi NOir, B A (Cantab ), 

MliCh, U H Cl' 

P S — May I add that, whil< I make no nieii- 
lion of the names or mt thods of many of thos4 
who aio working along new lines, my sole reason 
is that 1 am neither able nor willing to embark 
upon a discussion of their value , similarly, 
let it be understood that, while I speak about 
the gtrni theory, I am not supporting vivi 
section or vivisectionists 


MR HOMER LANE’S PSYCHOLOGY 
To the Bdttot of the Hbsals of tub Star 
Sir , — 1 have read with intereat lord Ljrtton's 
letter on what he calls Mr Homer Lane’a 
Psychology," and would offer the following 
remarks on the same Judgmg ixom Lora 


• Iti nay tw well to tbat botA antiwpds and uepd, s» buad on tbe icera tboory tb* (arner stiu at 

wy , eoataoi with tmnes, dvlac tnciieal epetatloiM, white the tett« avaMh 
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JLyttun’s letter La^eS is ^ i iflily 

jBetaphysical and speculative, and coaid haidly 
DC called scientific iccordirg to the usu^ll^ 

^ ccep+ed meamn'^ ot the woid lhioii£,houi, the 
•'hesis one finds both dnirc and moral 
Diought in or m\olcd to ^.iipport tne »\stem, 
ind yet the process is c lied coirpk tcly nation d 
ond scientific Nov\ is it ' He sa>b ** Wc arc 
11 nearer He? i/( ii at bnth than at dciji ihc 

ronnal man om m whom c od jnd self so 

complctcit id( nitfied tiiat the st rM< e of eitbc* 
AS tin seiVKC of the oiiiCi ' Tikso a:.4ertioiis 
t m iiardl}’' be caded scicnlihc A^nn Lane is 
4 a modem |e ns Cluist ‘ Lc»nc would 

inow ^oii fii^t >it clown in his ch?ir both 

wh t IS the m>ttcr vith you and how vou will 
lx. cmed " Pius is much more than anv living 
ps^^cho-analyst of any other school picsumes to 
do, and in this alone Lane*s system must ob- 
viously dificr from any othci 

Freud is declared to be <^iossly mcderialistic 
because he docs not invoke the aid of the 
Divinity or of mruahty m c\j>laimnt, his purely 
secular and scientific ‘■ystem In the Fjcudian 
bchniqnc the analvst does rot assume th^ lole 
of judge oi counsellor, neither dots he do any 
psycho-synlhcois He leaves that to the patient, 
IS the latter is quite capable of domg this him- 
M If if he IS fully uiialysc d He docs not influence 
the patient, oi attempt to form his opinions as 
i€<,ards ichgion, morals, politics oi anything 
Jilt analyst is merely a mirror ni which the 
jviticnt giadually eomes to see himsell 

When lane asserts that all kinds of diseases, 
lUiluding specihc organic diseases such as can- 
cer, tuberculosis, syphilis, etc , arc xll due to 
conflicts betvvci n tlu* conscious and the un- 
conscious, he is putting lorth a claim which has 
never been made in the history of psychology 
bcfoie, and tunously enough he gives us no 
proof of this most extravagant assertion His 
statement Ihit " i child that is neglected oi 
bullied m infancy will giow up fiee but rebel- 
lions IS also open to serious ciiticism As 
< vk ryone knows, bullyiiig is the most potent 
Ivcfor m the causation of lepiession, and oven 
produces ciingmg in later life Such claims 
aic certainly not likely to get the teaching pro- 
fession, the medical profession and the Church 
to cu.ee pt Ins teaching, as he desires 1 ane him- 
s<lf admits that thexe is no conflict in the mind 
of infants up to foui years of age, yet wc know 
of only too many cases of organic disease and 
malformations, etc , in infants at that early 
age 

Ortliodox l\ycho-analysib docs not make any 
such wild claims as does Lane for his system, 
and I cannot help thinking there is a certain 
amount of danger lest the public should mistake 
psycho-analysis for Christian Science or Spiritual- 
ism when confronted by this teaching 
Yours truly, 

M P, Kbsava Mbnok, M B., Ch B 
Member British Psycho-analytical Society, 
Member British Psychological Someiy, 
Member The Psychical Msearek Society* 
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INDUSTRIAL WELFARE SOCIETY 

To the Editor of the or the St\r 

Sip, — Undei the title ol " Industrial Welfare 
I recently heard a very interesting lecture given 
by the Rev R R Hyde, Director of the Indis 
trial Welfare Soc ^ ty 

The Society exiSts ^itii rhe objects of pic- 
motin^ the wrlfnie of industrial workers nd 
providing mtems of bimging omplo 3 ^ers and 
employed into closer tocen a^td thus bring ii^ 
about better lindcrstaeaiTi© between t^em 
Ihe lle^d Oikee ol Ibo S«)L.iety is an nuvisc ^ 
<cnfre, aed const indv otaL with enquinC', from 
indaslraal coins Ixj'' ' ''I homo and abro d 
locciving visitoib xroio countries as far diVidea in 
character ond space as Japan and Czecho- 
slovakia It IS interesting to note that a request 
has been loctived by them regarding startmg vn 
Industrial Wclfaic movement in India 

Ihe activities ot the Society aie Accident 
pn vention , pension and bonus schemes , 
recreational and educational facilities , medical 
dentd iiid oirtical service , works and welfare 
comimttccs , a department concerning women 
and girls in industry , publication of works 
magazines and literature", office equipment , 
first aid equipment , sanitary devices, such o« 
liquid soap, etc , food specialities , club and 
institute cquipmcni, etc Advice on these and 
other points may be obtained fiom the Head 
Othce, 51, Palace Street, London, S W 1 

Member firms are required to appoint a 
Welfare Supcivisor as a regulai member of the 
staff, whose duty it will be to consider what 
improvements arc necessary in the conditions of 
work, to organise the particular Welfare 
activities adopted hy that special firm, to raise 
the general tone of the concern, and to piomole 
good f( t ling between employers and emplojad 
Yours, etc , 

R W KX.KVR (A Com ) 


L'INTERIEUR GAI 

lo ihe Editor of the IIekaii) or twr SxAk 
Monsieur. — ^Vous m'avc^ si aimablemcnt 
demands dc vous diro quelques mots dc I'ln- 
iCiicur gai quo e’est avec plaisir que jo Ic faib 
Notre activity est bien restiemte, e’est un essai 
dc Service social n4 de I'enthorisiasme cree par 
la lecture d’ " Aux pieds du Mattre ” 

Plae6 dans dcs conditions sp^aales, dans unc 
region tr4s Cprouvt par un cbdmage qui dure 
depuis plusicurs ann<§es, il m'a did possible, 
grdee i une oeuvre qm s'occupe de secounr Ics 
chdmcurs dans la dfitresse, de p^dtrer dans bitn 
des milieux et de constater I’elfet ddpnmant des 
mtdneurs tnstes et sales sur les mdmdus 
Courage abattu de la m^rc qm ne suffit pas k la 
t&che d’61ever une bande de “ xoioches " el 
d’entretenir un logement on ebaque effort pour 
amener plus de propxetd, pat^ inutile,— 
sentiment de lassitude du jwre, qui ne vuit 
antour de lui que tnstnsse et saletd, et trouve 
pins simple de cbercber an f»ld un d^vattf & 
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>n ennui, quo d'aidei sa compagne a entrenir 
>n inteneui , du leste, c'esfc une idee qui ne 

I viendrait pas le foyer, rml^ncur c'est le 
-partement do la femme, lui estime avoir assez 
faire gagner la vie de la lamille 

II me sembla qu'il avait quclque chose k faire 
* ce cotc 1^ et qu'un pen d'aide pouvait dtre 
)portce L'ldee de Servir eveillec par “ Au^s. 
eds du Maitrc " trouvait un petit champ 
actiMte Rapidement, un petit plan d'organi- 
tion d'un groupe dont le but serait d'amener 
us de beaute ct d'h>gieiie dans ces milieux 
nait de germei Afin de me rendre compte 
s difhcult^s d'exccution qu il pourrait y avoir, 
*ssayai seul de rcmctire on etat un petit 
gement, puis au bout d*une semaine ayant fait 
)pel k un ami pour terminer le travail, il fut 
ciie de constatei qu’avec un peu de bonne 
donte, les connai&sances pratiques ctaient 
te acquises L'organisation du groupe serait 
hs facile 

Vers la fin de i'annee, Tlnteneur gai existait 
puis 6 mois ot avec un ou deux amis, il avait 
C possible de remettre en etat 3 pctits loge- 
ents , nous lan 5 ions alors un appel dans les 
umaux en mdiquant le but que nous pour- 
ivions “ Amener plus de lumi^ro, de beautd 
hygifene dans les mihcux tristes et sales ou 
nt obliges de vxvre des families enti^res, ct ou, 

I fait dcs temps difficiles que nous tra versions 
» propn6taires ne pouvaient nen faire Aider 
nsi k soutenir Ic moral des mdmdus et leur 
inner la force de r6agir centre la depression 
otre appel fut compns , nous re 9 fimes des dons 
L nature et en espices , des jeunes fillcs et des 
unes gens nous ofinrent lours services Le 
oupe fut form6 , restait Torganisation pratique 
lie fut tr^ simple II fallait nous procurer les 
iresses des milieux digncs d'etre s^ounis 
ous nous adress3,mes aux mtdccins et aux 
Burs visitants qui gr^ce \ leur profession 
Sn^trent dans tous les milieux Un membre 
Lt designe pour recueillir les adresses, un autre 
Dur voir les travaux a executer k Tadresse 
diquec, juger du materiel neccssaire k la 
fection (papier peint, pldtre, peinture) Les 
nseignements sont transmis au chef du groupe 

II lui prepare le mat6nel n^essaire, place au 
:al un avis mdiquant 1 adresse du logement, la 
ite Au jour fix6 (on general nous aliens tous 
i 15 jours quand nous avons des adresses cn 
fhsance) les membres viennent prendre le 
atdnel et nous nous rendons en groupe au heu 
iiqu6 En general nous tapisons les int<^rieurs 
s papicrs clairs et gais, dc couleurs fratches , le 
ivail se fait joyeusement et les personnes font 
at ce qu'elles peuvent pour nous aider ct 
filter la besogne Nous aimons beaucoup que 
I personnes chez lesquelles nous travaillons 
rticipent aux travaux, car nous avons remar- 
i que 1& ofi elles le font^ elles prennent plus de 
me une fois qu^on les a aiddes, k mamtenir leur 
^leur Qu0lques membres s'occupent de nous 
ocurer de belles reproductions de mattres, dee 
^vuraa artistiques qui nous aident k omer les 
Esrs et k d^vskmoer le sens de la beauts 


tr^s drole, e'est un des points les plus difBcfits a 
faire comprendre dans ces miiicux-la , ils sont 
tenement attaches aux chromes, aux caites 
postales qui oinent les murs qu'ils ont bien dc la 
peine k les laisser enlevei et remplacci par de 
belles gravures De temps <i autie un dcs 
membres va rendic visite aux pei‘"onnes cIk / 
lesquelles nous somnes alhs et sc rend comjyf 
de le fagon dont le logement csl entretmu t < 
cette faQon les personnes so sente nt suivjc ^ ct scjs- 
tenues et aussi cncouiagecs a mamtenir propre 
Grace k Tamabilite d'un petit groupe c < 
couture, qui nous offnt spontanement scs 
services, nous sommes c*, mesuic dc donner, la ou 
nous le jugeons le plus ntccss me un pc u de linge, 
des vdtements , nous aimerions souv< ntTpouvoii 
y joindrc quelque meubles (IdbJe, chaise, xrmoirc) 
car bicn dcs menages ont a pc me le stiict 
necessaire, ccla vicndra peut-rtie over k temps, 
mais nos ressources, qui nous sont lourmes pai 
les cotisalions des membres ct qiuIquc-> dons de 
personnes qui s'lnteressent a notre (euvrr soni 
encore trop minimes Co qui ser ut aussi tics 
utile serait d'avoir une ou deux personnes epn 
suivent reguli^rement ceux que noui avons 
aides, mais e'est difiicile d obt< nir cola dc 
membres qui ont leurs occupations II m'ost 
mdme arrive de demandei un pen tiop k certains 
membres, croyant que tous avaient le m('me 
enthousiasme, mais les devoirs habiiutls en souf- 
frent quelque peu et il y a eu des denussions Ct 
n'est pas toujours facile dc suivrc le juste nuhen 
Et voili, Its quelques renscignc mints qu< 
vous m'avez demandes Pour ct ux qui aimer- 
aient des piecisions pour les questions pialique », 
je pourrais les leur donner , k ecux qui voudraicnt 
fonder un groupe analogue et quo k s flifiirulttT 
pratiques embarrasseraicnt ils poimaient 
s’adresser a un pl5,tner-peintio qui on qiulquts 
le9ons leur donnerait les notions mdjspt nsabks, 
un peu de pratique leur pcrmcttiiiil d'accjinSrir 
le tour dc main necessaire 

Irds heureux si ecs quclqms lit/iifs out pu 
vous interesser 

Avec les ties rordi xlt s sxlutations, 
Switzerland 1 anc ii oi '' 


To the Editor of thv Herat u oi jju Star 
Sir, — It was with great pha^uit ihat 1 read 
a short story (‘ntillcd '' Whom say yt ' 

in the April issue of tiie Herai n 

If an old reader may venture to cntieisf yo»u 
admirable maga/im it is the lack of a Ughb ? 
touch from -which it a1 timt s suffers Some good 
fiction IS iiidispcnsablt , too mn< h xuh and 
heavy food is not good physically or inentaH}, 
one wants relief 

That very charming senes of Serbian bnik 
Stones was an example of what I mc^an I was 
delighted with them and was sorry when they 
ceased Smee then we have had nothing fight 
till this story of which 1 speak I should like to 
see a short story in the Magazine every month , 
is this askmg too much ? 

Yours faithfully, 

M ‘M'Ainiuavtr 





Mr. KRISHNAMURTPS HAND 
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Editorial Notes 


I HAD a fnend I knew him in the 
days before Dame Fortune looked 
in his direction For that reason, 
probably, he was very mce, kind- 
hearted, and generous in spite of 
his slender means Extraordmary how 
poor people are always generous He 
used to tadk to me in a kind and pleasant 
manner about himself and of the thmgs 
he would do to help the world if ever he 
had plenty of money He dressed very 
qmetly and soberly His voice had a 
strange touch of huiiuhty It was a delight 
to hsten to him He was shy, almost 
timid, and there was no aggressiveness m 
his eyes He never looked mto the eyes of 
another unless he had somethmg very 
serious to say, and that happened only 
when he was asked definitely for his 
opmion He was always in the back- 
ground listenmg with a kmdly smile 
There was a kmdness in his face, and it 
was always a delight to have him in the 
same room He was the quiet one, even 
though the room was thronged with a 
talkative crowd He never sat in a com- 
fortable chair I only saw him once in a 
cushioned arm-chair, but he looked uncom- 
fortable and almost miserable He sat 
on the edge of the chair pretending to be 
at ease He never wanted to " boss ” 
anybody either by his opmion or by his 
pleasant personality When anyone hked 
him, he looked surpnsed and wondered 
why he was hked When he walked in a 
crowded street he mvanably gave way 
to the husthng and pushmg people His 
clothes were good, and if I remember right, 
he had a good warm overcoat, heavily 
hned, but mexpensive He was shy in 
greeting people, but he was an excellent 
Speaker His gratitude was touchmg 
iimen someone gave him a lift m their 
car We were intimate fnends, he used to 
help me, and 1 followed his example 


Then one day Dame Fortune smilta 
on him A distant relation left him mone} 
He came to me directly, and blushiiigl^ 
said he did not know what to do \T.tu so 
much money We had a discussion as to 
what he should do with it, and we decided 
that he should keep the money for awhil 
I did not see him for about a week, tlu 
longest period that I had not seen him 
since I have 1 nown him , then ont da 
he came to see me He was extra shj that 
morning, and I wondered what was ih*' 
matter Then my eye caught his highly 
pohshed shoes He had a new smait suit 
on In fact, everythmg new from top t(i 
toe of the best He was rather apologetii 
m his tone as he said " You know, I had 
to get a new suit, and so I thought I might 
as well get a new pair of shoes " ^ i 
laughed and joked about it, and tlun In* 
went off saying that he had a luneluoii 
engagement I saw him at frequent mter- 
vals, and each time I saw him he was 
different, not only m his m«inncr but in 
his general appearance Ihis pu/isled me 
at first, but I gradually waktiied to tlu 
fact that he had had money, plenty of it, 
left to him Then I did not sec him .igain 
for a couple of months, as I had to go 
abroad On my return, I went to a party 
given by a mutual fnend It wa&the 
usual kind of party, plenty of noise, SfiW 
everyone was on his best behaviour, trying 
to impress on his neighbour that he was 
somebody We all play that game every 
day of our lives, and it seemed quite 
natural My fnend, who used to be so 
shy and so retmng, was holding forth, to 
a young lady, on the miserable condition 
of the weather There was no longer any 
sign of timidity m his voig& but a certain 
aggressiveness had crept inos^ He was 
sitting, with his head leaning a 

soft arm-chair A slight annoyance, 
almost imperceptible, appeared in bis face 
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as ne caught sight oi me, bat it vaUiSneci 
as quickly as it haci appeared His voice 
was loud, as .hough he \^anted every one 
to know that he was there His mildness 
had disappeared, and there was that look 
in his face which said that he \^as no 
longer poor but iicn, very nch He 
laughed loiidl}- , and looked boldly aioand 
Humility was degrading to him now, and 
jnis voice felt as though it u’^anted to boss 
Money was changing hmi as surely as the 
wind changes the shape of a cloud, and it 
was verj’’ unpleasant He passed me i.n 
hi& car , he had a tur coat on and v'as 
smoking a cigaretU in the most elegant 
manner 1 v^onder if he still considera 
me Ills friend ^ We have not seen each 
othei *^or a long time, but he v/ould not 
know me now, if I met him, lor he has 
chinged Such lo life 

“ And again I say unto you, it is easiei 
for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enier into 
tile kingdom of God ” 

Religious plays must be of the noblest 
quality to attiact the pubhe notice to 
the spintual ideas they unfold, and noble 
in the expression of dignity Otherwise 
they aie ridiculous and unworthy and an 
insult to the public Some days ago, 1 
went to see the Mission Play at San 
Gabnel, a few miles south of Los Angeles 
To my surpiisc it was very crowded, for 
I had not expected that people would go 
to such plays The play depicted the old 
days of California, when the Spanish 
monks came to save the heathens, the 
Re^JLndians, fiom damnation and hell- 
are Father Juiupero Serra, by his magni- 
ficent devotion and real love for the 
Indian, founded, with the help of his 
disciples, missions all the way from San 
Diego to San Francisco Father Juiupero 
walked nme times from San Diego to 
San Francisco inspectmg and encouragmg 
the missionaries in their most strenuous 
and difficult work of avilismg and helpmg 
the Red Indian to leave his savage cus- 
toms an^ -barbarous cruelties They 
foundedifiussions, at regular mtervals, one 
day’s march apart, which were built by 
enthusiastic Red Indians themselves, for 


he found tlieic sheltu and comparative 
peace horn ms o\vn people and from the 
brutal Spanish soldiery These missionis 
were the centre of happiness , the good 
zealous monks founded schools, hospitals, 
ana giananes withm the holy preemefs 
oi ilie church We can imagme the in- 
numerable and almost insurmountable 
difficulties which Father Junipero had to 
locc, danger, starvation, lack of water, 
lack of support, and lack of real and 
inspired \/orkers Yet he succeeded so 
gloriously and so magnificently that to this 
day the old rums still remain to remind 
tnose \vho pass by that had it not been 
lor those devoted and Chnsthke monks, 
California, the land of beauty and glorious 
flowers, the home of tne savage Red Indian, 
\/ould have remained in darkness and in a 
statu of %/ar perhaps for centuries In one 
of the scenes of the play which I saw, you 
see Father Junipero, seated at the head 
of the table, and around the table aro 
seated the representatives from the various 
missions, each giving a report of the health 
and the condition of his beloved mission 
Each one is fued with divine enthusiasm 
to make his mission worthy of Christ 
and to spread happmess and peace Each 
one IS competing with the others to make 
his mission more beautiful, more strong, 
grcatei in its capacity to Chnsliaiuse the 
savage and to encourage the Red Indian 
to work in order to produce more Father 
Jumpero smiles at the friendly competition 
of his brother monks and great happiness 
comes over him as he sees that his ideals 
are materiahsing and bearing fruit which 
will be passed down the ages The divme 
spirit of enthusiasm, inspired by their 
simple ideals, is magnificent, and the 
spirit of utter selfless sacrifice m their 
work IS wonderful and mspirmg 

As I sat listening to Father Junipero 
I realised what we could do throughout 
the world and especially in India where 
the spmt of pilgrimage still remams, 
fortunately, and where people are con- 
stantly saenfiemg themselves, and appar- 
ently hopelessly, for their ideal It is, 
perhaps, the only country where these 
missions, sanghas, or mutts, can be 
founded with advantage and with success , 
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where the people are willing to throw 
themselves mto the spirit of such a work , 
where the people are unsophisticated and 
simple , where theie is devotion and 
enthusiasm, and where the people are 
willing to listen to simple and natural 
truths I pictured to myself such missions, 
and it IS comparatively easy to found 
them if we wiU think about it The Star 
and the Theosophical Society already exist 
in many of the towns and villages through- 
out India These could be made into the 
“ missions ” of the future , the centie of 
cultme, of enhghtenment and the abode 
of peace, service and brotheihood In 
times of trouble and difficulty, the people 
would find there comfort and under- 
standmg , there they could send their 
children to be taught , there the sick and 
the diseased would be cared for and there 
Truth would shine like a star in the sky 
I cannot imagme a greater and nobler 
work than this Simple it is, and yet 
how difficult ' Nevertheless, we shall 


have such glorious missions thioughoi i 
the length and breath of India No 
this year, not next yeai perhaps, but wc 
shall have them Our ideals are aesuicd 
if we work without thought oi sclii 
Trouble and difficulty, wori'y and anno}/ 
ance, these aie to be expected and nai.aral , 
but what in the name of Heaven does it 
matter if we succeed, and li the light 
of Truth IS burning in vs Nothing else 
matters in the w'orld except to bi^j^ 
about real happiness and cnlightennienr 
to those who suffei If we can do this, u’t 
have but succeeded in that in •'vluch 
mighty Beings have been oui glf)ri.)us 
piedecessors I cannot express in words 
for words are futile, the tremendous n -iiiig 
that wells up in me as I write t his Pleas* 
do not grasp the outwaid meaning oiily, 
you must feel it burning in youi ht.ai.t, 
and it will almost overwhelm jon with 
enthusiasm And the success of the woik 
will then be assured 

J Krishnamurti 


“ Through The Glass Darkly ” 

By Lilian Yates 

“ Peace, let it be I for I loved him and love him for c^e^ 

Ihe dead are not dead, but alive ” — Tennyson 


T here are many to-day who 
can confirm these words of the 
poet, who can say wath Shelley 
" He IS not dead, he doth not 
sleep, he hath awakened from 
the dream of life ” The old idea of 
“ Being Asleep m Jesus ” probably arose 
from ffie fact that for a space of some 
hours, or it may be for some days, after 
dying, a man remains m a condition of 
happy but dreamy consciousness , there is 
a pause between this world and the next 
lastly for this bnef space of mortal hours 
The idea that the dead slept was declared 
the old Refonnem to be at vanance 
with all idea of Holy Scripture ; the 39 
Artictes vrere ongiaally 42^ and the 40th 


was as follows. “ 1 hey w hich sjy that 1 1 1 < 
souls of those who depail hence do sk‘q>, 
bemg without all i>ense or fechn}; <\J>< r- 
emnng till the day of judgment do uumrr 
dissent from the nght belief decl.iu'd to us 
m Holy Scripture ” Ihe same idisi being 
held by the early Chnstian hathi'is, 
TcrtuUian writing “ Shall we sleep betw<'« n 
death and the judgment, why souls do 
not sleep when men aie alive , it is the 
province of bodies to sleep ” 

We stand to-day on the threshold of a 
new Age of Vision in which the Veil 
between the two Worlds is vK<>^nng thm m 
places and the dnvmg pwws-qf the 
“ Great Enquiry *' is Love What^ the 
Self after Death ? Love demands a 
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krtO'-ziedgc oi. i-hie thac ib lea beyond 
tne Veil, and Lov^^ demands, too, die im- 
morLolit,y of tbose site has losi, Lcslimonieb, 
c s to that. Life, as oO the lelention by the 
Si' of its mental powers, its inemorics 
Its s'n'paLnies, its interest in tiose left 
belund aie Dem^ given fretlv to the woild 
to-da3 , for as tnc late Archdeacon Wilbcr- 
lOice said “ Wr nave no right to oelievc 
l*'a£: tie shall leave behind as m orr 
eoluLs oi in die ciematonum with oui 
“tibes s the iiPDiiaal bent oi our minds, 
the ehaiacter -v e have built up as tht 
lesi It of the ambitions and desires and 
mental imt*gcs in \vliich wc aie immcised 
If would know what will oe our mental 
sense lions, supposing v'e suddenly passed 
out ol the body, wc have only to ask oui- 
sehes, what arc they now? What aie 
my eliicf interests ? So the life altoi 
death will be, at any rate at first, tlu 
kgitimate oatbirth and continuation of 
the hie on earth, and not one of lewards 
.jid punishments administeied by a des- 
j)otic ruler, but simply the automatic 
t s-pansion under new conditions of the 
picvailm!? bent of this life ” 

These woids of the Archdeacon are well 
borne out by occult investigation, by the 
testimony of those to whom the Woild 
Beyond is a li\ing Reality, foi w'hen the 
" Dream of Life " is played out, and the 
Players go behind the scenes, and the 
curtain is down, th« re aic some who can 
find their way to the stage door and who 
know they will again meet the Players in 
the real Land of Dreams, and as all tme 
dreamers arc unafraid, they follow them 
in peiftct f.uth night aflc*r night, while 
-4*aing the long day they long for the soft 
hand of shop winch will bung them into 
thc'ii presence So when we dream of oui 
dead we must realise it is no dream, but a 
leal meeting, and only when we wake up 
then to them we are falling asleep 
Psychologists like Maury, who have 
devoted much time to stud3nng dreams of 
the dead, comment upon the fact that 
m all dreams m which the dead appear, 
they alwayg. appear as hving, and the sight 
of th^ produces astonishment and doubt 
whidn the sleeping brain tnes to allay by 
some kind of explanation, but whm a 
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se» ICS of d/eati^s ocev/s conceratng Jie s'^me 
dead fn^Ad the u Heacy see^^s, Oti the whole, 
the [•’vtyig otsion of the dead fnena *0 be 
TnOiC foaituety cff.i 7 ii.ed In dreams ou’ 
Deod are thus rendered mdestrucUbk 
Ih^y cannot be finally killed, but rather 
tend to leappear in cvei more clearly 
afhrmed vitcdity The failure to remember 
our meetings vifch our Dead is no aiga- 
mopt against our meeiuig them, foi it 
IS \ ud known that when one talks 01 
walks in sleep A is veiyj' lare for any 
r^-coUection to remain on waking The 
(Leam vorld is a reservoir irom which 
nun hate dratvn Icnow ledge and consola- 
tion, Iriendship, hope, the promise and 
proof of Life's dearest and deepest 
aspiration, and to dream true is one 
method of hftmg a comer of the Veil 
Many authors give their testimony to the 
knowledge gamed m sleep Mark Twain, 
who was always much interested in the 
invisible hfe, had a dream that recurred 
many times, in which he constantly met 
the simc fair-haired girl whose age never 
changed The story is well worth giving m 
his own words, as it is t37pical m its descrip- 
tion of the Astial world, “ In our dreams 
— I know it ' — ^we do make the journeys 
we seem to make, we do see the things we 
seem to see, the people, the horses, the 
cats, the dogs, the birds, the whales are 
real, not chimeras, they are Imng spirits, 
not shadows, and they are immortM and 
mdestiuctible They go whither they 
will, they visit all resorts, all points of 
interest, even the twmkhng suns that 
wander m the wastes of space — ^that is 
where those strange mountains are which 
shde from under our feet while we walk, 
and where those vast caverns are whose 
bewildermg avenues close behmd us and in 
front when we are lost and shut us m 
The tale is long enough and I will close it 
now In the 44 years that I have known 
my dreamland sweetheart, I have seen 
her once in two years on an average 
Mainly these were ghmpses, but ^e was 
always immediately recogmsable, not- 
withstandmg she was given to repairmg 
herself and gettmg up doubtful improve- 
ments m her hair and eyes She was 
always fifteen and looked it and acted it. 
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and I was alwaj'S seventeen, and never 
felt a day older To me she is a leal 
person, not a fiction, and hei sweet and 
innocent society has been one of the 
pieltiest and pleasantest experiences of 
my life ” 

But to dream true is only one method 
of hftmg the Veil There are those who m 
their w^ing consaousness can see through 
the veil of the Drop Curtam, who are 
clairvoyant, or again the Players them- 
selves may sometimes return to the stage 
for a few brief moments, and hold 
converse with those sad and sorrowing 
ones who are still silting m the dark 
pioscenium, and who cannot yet find 
their way behmd the scenes or foUow the 
Players through the gates of Sleep mto 
the land of dream-mectmgs, and so know 
for themselves that the loved Player is 
happy 

Yet another coiner of the Veil is hfted 
for us by the Poet, the Mystic or the Man 
and Woman who are psychically sensitive, 
mtuitive m character, and who by puttmg 
themselves mto sympathetic relationship 
with the Player are able to give us a 
knowledge as true as any vision based on 
clairvoyance or on the abihty to dream 
true An illustration of such perceptive 
“ ‘'ensmg ” is given us in the account of 
the passmg of George Meredith by Sir 
James Bame Men such as he literally 
" feel themselves into ” the Invisible 
World, and " thmk themselves into ” 
the Infinite 

It was on a radiant May day that a httle 
company of his fnends assembled by his 
cottage gate and followed his remams to 
the grave chosen for them in Doiking 
churdiyaxd That at least is the maten^ 
account and external semblance of what 
happened What truly to the mward and 
spiritual sense happened on that day has 
been told by the most devoted of his 
younger fnends. Sir James Bame, in 
words perhaps as movmg as were ever 
penned by one man of letters about 
another " When the coaches were gone, 
the cottage to the unsealed vision was 
accordmg to Bame not deserted, there 
stiU sat m his chair as of yore an old man, 
but presently his old age fell away from 


him (for this is what is meant by death \ o 
such as he * ) He rose and went throuf n 
the door into the garden, i/heic he louiid 
all the men and women ol his creatTon 
drawn up to salute and tO do him i evoi - 
ence , thence up the garden walks into (be 
chalet where he w'oiled, and good and 
brave men will foi ever bow pioiialy 
before it, but good and biavc women v 11 
bow more proudly still He went then 
only because he had gone so oftt n , and 
this time the door was locked, he didx^-rt 
know why or care He came SMiuging 
down the path, singing lustily, and ealhne 
to his dogs, his dogs of the present, and 
the past , and they yelped with joy, f<u 
they knew they were once again to bn ast. 
the hiU with him He strode up the hil! 
whirling his staff, for which he had no 
longer any other use His hearing w<ib 
again so acute that from fai away on tin 
Dorking road he could hear the lumbhng 
of a coach It had been disputed whethc »* 
he should be buned m Wcstminsh'r 
Abbey or in a quiet chuichyard, and then 
came to him somehow a know']edg<‘ (it 
was the last he ever I new of htll< lljiney) 
that people had been at vaiiance as to 
whether a casket of dust should be laid 
away in one hole oi anothci, and he Hung 
back his head with the old gloiious action, 
and laughed a laugh ‘ bioad as a tlumsand 
beeves at pastuio ’ 

“Box Hdl was no longer deserted \\ ht ii 
a great man dies, and this was oiu ol tlu 
greatest since Shakespeaie, the immoitals 
await him at the top of th<‘ nc'an'st hill 
He looked up and saw his pee'rs They 
were all young like himself lh‘ wave < I 
his staff in gicetmg — one, a men strii1h«g„ 
‘ shght imspeakably ’ Kobert I ouis Ste'vt n- 
son, detached hmisclf fioni tin oth< is, 
crymg gloriously ‘Here’s the‘ fellow I 
have been telling you about,’ and lan 
down the hill to be fiist to take' Ins Mastt'r’s 
hand In the meanwhile tin e nijity coach 
was roUmg on to Dorking ’’ 

Compare this masterpiece of psythic per- 
ception with the lephes given by a Playei 
(one who on this earth life had played the 
part of a noble Priest many^ years ago) 
The rephes were given m answer to^some 
questions asked by a Seeker m the 
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piosceamm, and lor a DneX space the Pnest 
bLOod b3< Ine Seeker, but \eiled Iioni 
pii ysical biph t 

Can you tell uie aboat the passu?^ ol 
Sarah Bcrnhaid*., the Divine Saiah ? 

“ A great and vionderfal passing, 
artists and divas assembled to give nor 
homage and wribntc, her bio theism ait and 
oeauty all kneeLng She is sbll restmg, then 
■ii ill reappear loi more homage She lU ed 
oa earth a membei of the true and liviiig 
Cliiiich sht‘ lored so well A beautilul 
sonl, with riany l^elpful lives in vieu^ 
God give hei His blessing and may her 
friends pi ay foi hci 

And ^v'hat the passing of Lord Coi- 
nai's'on ^ 

“A tiulj)’ uondtiiul passing, not alto- 
gether 'ifiy cas] ^Vhen this spliere was 
'eacht^d, the old kings of that time, 
illhough being that side in sleep, put 
on their old Dodies and gave him many 
euises for the dislmbance of ilicir buiying 
plate, but the juoneeis of humamty gave 
Inin tubule and welcome as a true and 
good adventurer in the wonders of the 
past He vas vciy bewildered, but is 
now getting inon at peace ” 

“Do not angtls too meet one as one 
passes over ” 

“ Undoubtedly thcie is a legion of 
angels here, whose special duty it is to 
nceive and welcome passing souls, a 
beautiful host of puic beings, wlute and 
golden, ptuc and sliimng, with pale blue 
halos round then heads and aims out- 
stretclud with welcome ” 

What of the Drunkaid ? Is there a 

Help 

" There arc certain grades of tmhappi- 
ness and distress winch the soul has to 
pass through to condone for past offences, 
but soon, with lealisation of the wickedness 
they have passed thiough and done, the 
bad sunoundings are lifted and gradually 
the soul knows the horror of cvil-doing 
The Drunkard finds that a ranting, raving 
thirst still prevails, with no slakmg of the 
same, a homble hell if you hke As the 
seasons go on, the thirst abates, and the 
higher soul shines forth, gradually obht- 
erating the lesser, and its craving and 


•vwckedaess is dropped as an old garment 
He has lar to go and after a snoit peiiod 
\vi'i ret am to the eartn to work out his 
itsson b\ mam stienuous ways ” 

Are theic none to help him in his 
unhappy condiuon ? 

‘ Those \vho came thiough in the same 
rianner, but have Ibeir Ingher senses pre- 
dominant, help them to leaiii the lesson. 
Pul it is d’fiicult work ” 

Pernaps 5.0U can cell something of the 
Lfc that a great and noolc man such as 
is leading > 

“ He IS ever learning the great truths of 
the science he loved most for the cause of 
humanity, helping struggling saentists 
' then.,’ levelling m the discovenes of 
gieat men , a happy and useful hfe goes 
on bunging its own reivard He longs to 
live again to be given Iresh opportunities ” 
Do the souls then in 3 our world know 
of the gieat tiuths of Reincarnation ^ 

“ The truth is brought home to them by 
souls coming and going, and giving their 
evpenenccs ” 

Can you tell me anything of the hfe of 
the late Czai ^ 

“ With his beloved daughters and little 
son he leads a qmet hfe He sees and feels 
tht burden of Russia, and knows Russia 
at last will be at peace ” 

And the Huntsman and the Sportsman 
Wliat of such Players ^ 

" They learn the lesson slowly that to 
take ammal life in idle sport is forbidden 
here The animals are given several 
speaally happy hves after as reward for 
the cruel disturbance of thmr hves The 
sportsman has to learn through disappoint- 
ment and defeated hopes, that to take a 
fellow creature’s hfe is against all law and 
morals ' this side,’ when bom agam they 
have a special fear of animals, not by 
special pain do they suffer, but morally ” 
Ammah then hve %n the World Beyond 
the grave Do they recogmse thevr Masters ^ 
“Undoubtedly the lesser souls m the 
bodies of animals leap forward to welcome 
their masters, and great is the happiness 
when the two are umted ” 

Before the Pnest left the Seeker asked 
that before going he would fain tell one 


The words ** that side/^ when used by the priest, refer to this earth hfe—*' this udt,** the Xafe Beyond 
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madent of the Aftei Life, and give a 
message to the world The story the 
Priest related was as follows “ A faint 
glow aiose on the atmosphere here a span 
ago, and a beautifnl child soul passed heie 
to the sound of angel singmg and music 
Many, many of the Mothers here revived 
old hopes, that it might be the little one 
conung back they left behmd, but when 
the physical face of that htlle soul was 
reveled all the Mothers were disappomted 
seeing the child was not their own The 
Mothers were told to foster the little one 
foi a span, which they did, then after a 
little while another greater glow appeared , 
a woman's soul came through from the 
othei side bewildeied and searching for 
someone she could not find Then the body 
of childless Mothers with infimte gentle- 
ness brought the young child’s soul to the 
searchmg Mother, and the glow bioke 
forth with the sun, and the Angels sang 
as two more souls were again united in the 
everlastmg life of the beautiful summer- 
land " 


And then my old Piicsl and Iiiciid **^ 1 ' 
me, sa3ung " The world oi depart eri 
saints and smners is very much noaicj. tl ae 
you think, and the thoughts and kciuij.'- 
of neglect to the departed ones 
them , they thmk alw ays 01 you d 5 on 
think of them, and ncvei forgc't fnex 
have absorbmg duties heie, bik affections 
left behind are very strong stronger tl-n 1 
you realise or even imagine Pray ioi ii 
always, as prayeis Imk woild to 
Do not forget us, as we nevei iotgcl yo ’ 


Pondeiing on the woids oi the Pin 01 
the darkness seemed to deepen, the daif 
ness of the Dream of Life Why had Iht 
Church prayers foi the Dead ? buuly o.ii 
prayeis should be asked foi ‘ 7 Jic Lning 
Departed,” and wc should icalist the 
words of ApoUomus of Lyana spola a 
thousands of years ago, words as tiuc to- 
day as then “llierc is neilhei Life noi 
Death, but simplv becoming \isjblc aiK* 
invisible ” 


Mr. Krishnamurti’s Hand : 

A Reading 

By C. W. Child, Editor of The Super-Man 


T he connection between Astro- 
logy and Psdmistry is so close 
as to warrant the assertion that 
the latter owes its origin to the 
former Studied and apphed 
together, the two kmdred saences place 
at man’s disposal the means whereby he 
may ascertain his worth, find his place, 
and realise the necessity and importance 
of co-operatmg with the Universal Spirit 
Thus can mdividual progress be assured, 
full development be attained, and the 
purpose of the present life be revealed 
Take your own hand Observe its size, 
outline, quahty, colour and markings 
These features faithfully mirror the 


horoscope cast for the moment of birth 
and demonstrate the truth that the haml is 
a livmg horoscope Supposing, we will 
say, that the benign planet Jupiter is < on- 
spicuous in the nativity, then will tlu* 
&st, index Imgi'i and mount he found 
correspondmgly commanding and full, 
this digit and its base being assigned to 
Jove And so on with the other fingers and 
mounts of Saturn, Sun and Mercury Also 
the mounts of Mars, Moon and Venus, 
these last named bemg found on the 
side and base of the palm and the ball of 
the thumb. As each person bears the 
impress of the configuration of the 
heavens at his birth, differentiating him 
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tAOiU all tne rest oi iiiaiikind, so thts as 
. eHecled in Linimb and flnger-piinv-s — a.}e, 
tiic enure nand and ils markings Tms 
/c St'pply onr o\i/n identification marLs, 
^iic value and importance of 'which is noi,^ 
folly iccogAiised and utiLscd 

For o'^er tvvency-five years the \ iitoj. 
nas had unique opportunities for studying 
Old obtainiiig impressions of tne hands of 
all manner of people, distmguisned and 
obscure alike The lure ol tne hand ana 
un innate yearning to Ica’p its language 
ojid ^.ransiate its message Has proved ii re- 
sistible, opemng up a field oi \rark iich 
in its possiDilities for good and thro rang a 
vmd lignt upon human destiny 

The immense variety of hands that oi>e 
cncounteis is excraordinary Some may 
be classified and grouped, others stand out 
mdmdually and sohtary Of the latter 
class belongs the hands of Mi J Knshna- 
murli, an illustration of whose light hand 
adorns the frontispiece of this issue 
Twelve yeais have elapsed smee I was 
privileged to tAo it I am hoping shoitly 
to have another opportunity of companng 
il and noting the differences that are 
ceilam to have occurred in the interval 
Very few people are aware of the fact that 
the markings on the palms and fingers 
undergo various changes, these corre- 
sponding to changes in the mental atti- 
tude, the cultivation and e’scrcise of 
natural gifts and the onward soaring of 
the spint 

It wiU be noted that the right hand of 
the Chief of the Ordei of the Star has been 
selected for illustration This is because 
the light hand reveals the individual as he 
IS, the left hand beanng the stamp of the 
natural plan or birth horoscope The 
latter also affords evidence of previous 
incarnations and bears witness to family 
relationships and expenences affectmg 
them In Mr Knshnamurti’s case the 
developments and markmgs of his right 
hand attest the practical mystic, whereas 
the left hand proclaims the poet and se^ 

The three special thmgs to carefully note 
and estimate m any hand are the thumb, 
httle jBnger and the hne of mentahty The 
thumb IS man’s most distmctive member 
and IS mdicative of will, logic and love , 
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the hide, Aourth digit, stands for mduslr3 
e's.piesSiOii and cvecatAveness, \khJe the 
hne of head ciAScloses the menial end.o’iv- 
men ls and peculiCAities 

Now look Mr Knsimamurti’s hand 
Its definile oucLoie, sensitive fingers, long, 
full palm, clear mariiAngs and shapely, 
lovv^-sec tnumo, v/iU be apparent to all 
These unique featujres attest a rare and 
j cmarkabie persotiahty, the possession of 
e-' traordmarjr cuts ard liic tnmke and 
ideciiisi. 

The hand is aamiraoly balanced The 
first, index finger, although shor«,, is 
Aievcithcless strong and prominent, attest- 
ing nobility of charactei and a quiet- 
dignitj( and humihty Taken m cor- 
j unction with the long, clearly defined lin^ 
lunmng beneath the fingers, i e , line of 
hcait, it leveals a winsome, magnetic, 
sympathetic, aspiiingnatuie, whose leadei - 
ship will be charactensed and assuied b\ 
an innate and unening capacity to under- 
stand the human heart, appraise its tiue 
worth and ever make appeal to its best 
instincts The long, deep centre line 
crossmg the palm, 4 e , Ime of mentahty, 
m cximbmation with the firm, well- 
balanced thumb and attenuated fingers, 
evinces a vinle brain, a keen mtellect, 
self-mastery and spirituality The even 
space between the Imes of heart and 
head, caEed the quadi angle, affirms catho- 
licity of spirit and genuineness The 
pronounced development of the mount of 
the Moon reveals creative and constructive 
talent, exceptional resource and mysti- 
cism The hne encircling the ball of the 
thumb, 4 e , hne of hfe, does not sweep out 
very widely mto the palm It shows more 
nervous energy than ph37sical robustness 
and asserts the need for adequate rest 
The fine Imes ascendmg towards the 
fingers signal a very eventful life, and this 
is emphasised by the transverse markmgs 
imder the fingers, which m addition is 
sigmficant of much that is tragic and 
sacnficial 

Takmg the hand as a whole, it affirms 
the teacher, organiser and practical mystic, 
who cannot do other than mdehbly leave 
his impress upon the life of his time and 
attain the purpose for which he was sent 



Number Forms 

By Lady Emily Lutyens 


I N Ills book " Inquiries into Human 
Faculty,” Sir Francis Galton is 
the first scientific man, as far as 
I know, to deal with the cunous 
mental phenomenon to which he 
has given the name of ” Number Forms ” 
— that IS to the association of numeials, 
months of the year, days of the week, etc , 
with colour and shape, which arises 
spontaneously m the minds of many 
people These assoaations seem to be 
bom with them, as they exist m the mmd 
of the child from the first dawn of con- 
sciousness and remain unaltered through 
hfe 

“ They are stated m all cases to have been 
m existence, so far as the earlier numbers m 
the form are concerned, as long back as the 
memory extends , they come into view quite 
independently of the will, and their shape and 
position, at all events in the mental field of 
view, is nearly invanable ” 

Sir Francis Galton states further that 
after making exhaustive enquiries he finds 
that the large majority of people do not 
see these forms 

" But every now and then I meet with 
persons who possess the faculty, and I have 
become familiar with the quick look of intelli- 
gence with which they receive my question 
It IS as though some chord had been struck 
which had not been struck before 
“ I am often told that the pecuhanty is 
common to the speaker and to some neai 
relative, and that they had found such to be the 
case by accident I have the strongest evidence 
of its hereditary character after allowing, and 
over-allowing, for all conceivable mflnences of 
education and family tradition 
“ The peculiarity m question is found, 
speakmg very roughly, in about one out of 
every 30 adult males or fifteen females It 
consists in the sudden and automatic appearance 
of a vivid and invariable *' form ' in the mental 
field of view, whenever a numeral is thought of, 
m which each numeral has its own definite 
shape, of a peculiarly arranged row or rows of 
figures, or of a shaded space *' 


I can bear out tlit tiuui of tlicst scale - 
ments, having always mj'Self owned i 
“number foim,” and it was only when 
I was giown up that I discovert. d qiue 
accidentally that this pi enomena oi 
visualisation was not shaied oy ev er^ - 
one, and that of those who see, no two 
people visualise m the same mannei i 
thereupon started collecting diagreips 
“number forms,” only I called thtr. 
“ visual memones,” and it was \Mtli greet 
interest that I later met Pioftssoi tialto'"*, 
and found that he was also pursuing 
investigations along the same linos 
Perhaps for those who do not shaio tins 
faculty, and therefore will feel on reading 
these statements that they aie meioly 
the ravings of a lunatic, it would )>c well 
to illustiatc my meaning by a ftw eba- 
grams I will begin 
120 by my own numbci 20 

I forms Numerals 

’ have always picscntcd 



* ** xnto Faculty ** Praoda Caltou (BverymaA a }» } 
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No i-umbcib aie clear after tne firsi 
riaadied, vt^hicii is piobaoly the xeasoa 
\f'ay I have nevci been able to do 
a itnraelic * Billions and tnllicns present 
tUemaclves lo my mj.ad ''s bed up ni 
sachs in caves bj'^ the sea s'lOie The 
months of the 3/cai. ai range Ihemsehes 
in the fclio^ang shape (Fig 2 ) 



Fig 2 


1 take a quick lun down from Chiislmas 
to Easter, and tht autumn 10 a slow and 
painful climb up to winter 
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None 0i mj' forms ’ ere coloured 
indeed i nnd il evtremely difficult to 
^rlsuallse coloui at all But some people 
ila^’^e verj'’ orilhantiy colourea forms In 
this connection one may no..e that to 
'■one people colour and sound are verj 
closely related, so that a itrong aa- 
mi'.ture of colouis jars upon the ear as 
veU upon the eye Words also have 
i'reqaenily a colour association Per- 
sonally 1 can “ taste '* colours, and mud 
piefer, for instance, brown tastes to blue 
I here give another mstance of a number 
foim very different from my own, as it 
IS a good illustration of that different 
outlook upon common things which 
I'umber lorms denote (Fig 3 ) 

And the days of the week appear in 
colours, begmmng with 

MONDAY Pale yeUow 

TUESDAY Navy blue 

WEDNESDAY Orange 

THURSDAY Pale rose pmk 

FRIDAY Star blue 

SATURDAY Mauve or purple 

SUNDAY White 



Fig 3 

The days of the week are arranged as Numerals also have characters as well 
follows — as shapes and colours some numerals being 
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pleasant easy-going characters and oihers 
evil and sinister 

To many people words arc coloured, to 
others they are associated with feeling 
or chaiacter I have never been able to 
endure the word " Bible,” as it gives me 
the feelirg of wet velvet rubbed the wrong 
IV ay 

The interest of this studj’’ of mental 
phenomena is that it helps to illustrate 
the fact that eveiy individual looks at 
life through different windows, and that 
even the common objects of eveiy-day 
existence present themselves under 
different aspects to different people 

An interesting experiment may be made 
m any gathering of people Let a word 
be suddenly pronounced or flashed upon 
a screen, and let every one present write 
down the instantaneous impression which 
comes into his mind at the sight of or 
mention of the word, and it will probably 
be found that every one has written down 
something different 

This study has a philosophical as well 
as a psychological interest, and it is tmder 
this aspect that I present it to readers of 
the Herald If our outlook upon hfe 
differs so fundamentally upon common 
things, how much more is it likely to 
differ when we come to consider the more 
serious thmgs of life It is almost painful 
to me as a mental gymnastic to realise that 
there are people who go round their year 
m a diffeient way from mine, for whom 
Christmas is at the bottom mstead of the 
top • Agam, that there are people whose 
inner mental world is flashmg wuth bnght 


colours while mine is a souer grey, seve-.'^ 
j.n shape and definite in outline Is i 
wonder, theielorc, that \/e find it difficult, 
to agree on questions of religion, politic > 
end social economics On the othei lianii, 
now interc'-iing life becomes OS Vve* 
to knot/ a lid understand another’s poirii 
of view We can also, if we will, 
thereby a still deepi-i truth, winch is tn^i 
the One can only manifest througn tin 
Many, and would be incomplete if oo' 
atom were lacking m the niigrty who! 
In a small way v/e can grasp thi-> by t*^e 
easy experiment I have mentioned ol 
taking a common word and recordirg rhf 
different impressions it evokes m dineren.'- 
minds It IS surprising how a simple ’voi' 
can have such a wealtii of content, .1^ 
which we could not have ai rived a’om 
And so one begins to realise in this simi)ir 
way how poor a thing existence w'ould L. 
unless enriched by diversity, which alor 
makes for unity You cannot ever u 1 
to the fullness of even one common wor< ' 
alone, because individual idiosynuasy an* 
expenence has something to add from 
each human being The further you cai 
extend your researches, the gi taler di 
versity you can reach and undei stand, 
the nearer you will attain to unity Clu . 
IS the greatest of all philosophic truths to 
be really giasped only in mom* nls o. 
quiet thouglit and meditation, hut even 
in the study of these very ehrmnUuy 
mental phenomena some light may bt' 
gained, which is tlie reason wliy tlu 
subject of ” numbf r forms ” Imds a plac 
m the Herald 


Psychometry 

By Geoffrey Hodson (“Mr. Sergeant”) 


I —DESCRIPTIVE STUDY 


C NE of the most prolific writers 
i on occult subjects of our day 
I once made the statement that 
“ she had not met anyone below 
the rank of an Adept who 
could explam Psychometry satisfactorily 


In view of this statememt an attempt to 
imderstand some of the principles under- 
lying this branch of clairvoyance may well 
repay the student 

As IS probably well known, the psycho- 
metnst is able, by takmg hold of an object. 
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to _cad iitStOiy thj.c object ^lC 
iiTidediote su*.oundinj,b , i£ skilul ic 
\> J also be able to give piecise infoiaiation 
cOiiccmiag its present conditiens, \ bile 
' veil its iutaic may be foitsei n 

Piobabl3’' tno occolt student would 
e'plajjx Lhat ci cij’^oDj eel is sni mounded b\, 
c nd exists in, a sea oi ALasii upon ■uhicli j.s 
umcJ'Db’ impruited a i ecorrt of its complete 
bisto-y , tlet the art of Psycbometij iS 
tae art of contacting end reedmg tiiest 

II cords 

If furtliGi pressea ior an cxplanatior 
of the seer’s knowledge of the fiiiure ot the 
object and its s an oundings, the sUicitat 
must cndea\our to explain the Tclativdy 
oi time and the clu'ive conception of the 
( tcmal NOW 

At first glance these planatioiis appc'ar 
satisfactory enough, and undoubtedly do 
juovide the groundwork for an 
understanding of the phenomenon under 
consideration Closer study of this 
plicnomenon howevci, sho\ts that the 
pioblcm IS by no means so easily 
solved 

Appaicntly neither time nor space have 
any powei to limit the range of the 
psychometrist’s art Hand him an object 
from the rums of the temple of St Columb 
on Iona and he does not see Iona and 
the Bishop as viewed from his present 
position m Time and Space , he does not 
see Iona as viewed from the 20th century 
alone , he sees it as it actually was at any 
pciiod of its history as if ho himself were 
prcient m tjiat period he does not view 
it as through a telescope from his study oi 
seance room 500 miles to the south he 
stands upon the island and within the 
temple if he wishes , he hears the waves 
bi atmg on the shore of the island , he 
feels the climatic conditions, and may 
actually endure extremes of cold or heat 

III his present physical body 

Whether the object is ten thousand or 
one year old — ^its history is there available 
for the psychometnst’s inner eye 

The only possible explanation of this 
appears to be that of me existence and 
activity of the Akdshic Records, which are 
said to form the memory section of the 
Divme Consaousness , that the Akfishic 


Records exist on the lo\ ei planes as i ibia- 
wions and tha^ c^'^ery object is surrounded 
bv the complete record of all its vibral-onal 
hic Thus wiien the na\ v\ drives his pa.ck 
mio da irgm lock, sending shivereti 
fragments djmg a-ound him, tpon evei; 
iragment, as \»eli as upon tne parent 
cua^ry, is mciehbly unpnnted the thnll oi 
t ibration set up by the impact of the pick, 
so that the p&j chometnst t- no handles ant 
portion ox that rock contacts ihd\ 
ixbiauon and convex Is it into ^erms ol 
consciousxiess and finallj ixito a complete 
colouica pictui^ of the accual scene 

It thiS be so are led to the qutstioa 
“ By whac mechanism is the stored up 
’•uDiatioxi tianslated into vivid picture'- 
within the mmd’s eye oi inner conscious- 
ness of the seer ^ ” In other words, how 
does a vibratory power, surrounding and 
penetrating an object, become a picture , 
xurther, by what mechanism is the seei 
enabled, not only to obseix'e the picture as 
a spectator, but to place his consciousness 
at the actual place of occurrence this 
second change is, if possible, moie remark- 
able than the first, for the seer changes 
horn an observer of a more or less small 
picture to a participator in the actual 
scene , wheieupon the picture is no longei 
an external concentration of an event 
before his mind’s eye, but has become a 
complete mental environment 

In the case of the fragment of stone, 
he would find himself observing the whole 
scene as if he were actually present at some 
definite point in oi near the quarry , 
furthermore he could, if sufficiently 
developed m his art, continue his observa- 
tions eithei backwaid or forward in time , 
he could either watch the actual process of 
formation of the rock itself, or he could 
go home with the navvy and relate his 
home conditions, state of consciousness 
and entei completely into a full reading of 
his life 

While all this detailed information 
could be gleaned by contact with a frag- 
ment of the shivered stone and presum- 
ably be read from it, we must remember 
that the navvy has not necessarily 
touched the fragment, which can there- 
fore hardly be said to be permeated with 
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the vibrations of his histoiy, appearance 
and home surroundings How, then, is 
the mformation obtained ^ 

A clairvoyant of my acquaintance 
always requests that he shall be told 
which Ime of investigation he shall 
follow in order to obtain the information 
icquned , he says that having estabhshed 
ceitain contact with, say, the person or 
place, he can branch oil in various direc- 
tions — eg, to the 1 datives, home, occu- 
pation, state of consciousness, evolution- 
ary standing, or if necessary concentrate 
entirely upon health 

Once when handed a crystal eai-rmg he 
commenced to desciibe our globe in a 
state of primaeval uproar, evidently con- 
taclmg the history of the formation of 
the crystal portion of the ornament , 
when informed that it was the present 
owner of the ear-nng who formed the 
subject of enquiry, he was at once able to 
accurately desenbe her, with tricks of 
manner, habits of mind and even name 

A further aspect of psychometry worthy 
of study IS the fact that the seer wiU 
actually reproduce in his own person the 
condition of a certam period of the history 
of the object 

The same fnend was requested to m- 
vestigate a piece of stone brought from a 
so-called Druids circle near the Peak 
chstnet of Derbyshire He commenced to 
desenbe first the sceneiy of the place from 
the point of view of a person standmg on 
the hilltop where the stone was foimd , 
he then saw a procession and a ceremony, 
where a hving human victim was sacn- 
ficed This victim, he said, was a young 
girl who was lying bound beside a rough 
altar stone 

When the moment of sacrifice anived 
after some unholy mvocatory ceremonial, 
he became much agitated and began to 
tremble violently The descnption ceased, 
and he was obviously making a great 
efiort at self-control , after a pause he 
said, with strong feelmg, " there is a vile 
elemental connected with the whole thing 
and I have contacted it — ^it tried to obsess 
me — hate it, I hate it • ” and takmg the 
stone he put it on the fire and drove it 
mto the Baxaes with hard blows from the 


poker, displaying great agitation until 
it was hidden from sight in Ine glowing 
coal He then warned me of the dange,. 
of keeping this sort of cuiio, and our 
expel imcnts ceased for that night 

Nov I had brought that stone from the 
pile at the top of the hill and it had 
rested on my mantelpiece beside anotlie* 
piece of stone bi ought from Cadcr Idn-, , 
this was a piece of white quarts of unusual 
beauty and some time afte’ thu e\cnt 
desenbed above, anothoi clairvoyant 
fnend was examining it with soine 
interest 

“ What do you got with that ^ ’ I 
asked, and, alter a few momc nts, he p^-o- 
ceeded to desenbe precisdy flu soint 
scenes as those described by the first fru lul 
with the Druid stone, destroy ed in tlie fii t 
some months pi eviously , h» also st iis* <1 
the unpleasant conditions and advise <1 nit 
to get nd of the Cadei Idris stoni' 

This was evidently a case of impii 4- 
nation the white stone was probably 
virgin as far as any powdftil human 
influence was concerned and had b<eomt‘ 
charged with the radiations from th< 
other, which had been chaiged by contact 
with magical ceremonial 

In this case the clairvoyant was psyeho- 
metnsing, not the white Cadcr Idris htone, 
btd the magnetism with tiJhich it .<”«s 
charged technically it w<is false vision 
and the seer was misled , probably a 
highly trained clairvoyant w«»ulcl h.ivt* 
been aware of the conditions and have 
avoided the cnoi 

We are now faced with two qjK'stions 
Does the object seive as conviymg 
medium for vibrations which ai c conducted 
from It along the hand and arm of the 
psychometiist — some hold the object m 
the hand and others press it against the 
foiehead — to the consciousness m the 
physical, ethcric, astral and mental 
brams ? 

Or does the object meiely serve as a hnk 
to place the seer en rapport wth the 
AkSshic records, which he then reads 
without further reference to the object 
itsdf ^ 

If the former be answered m the 
affirmative we must admit a procjess of 
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fiO’v/, duiing tile lime o£ ^reading, ol the 
vibratory corieiits of l!ie Ak^snic recoids 

It tae latter, the actual auja or einan- 
auon cf the object itself plays litile or no 
part, when once contact lies been 
obtained 

The incident oi the impregnated ston"' 
might oe considered to shake this latte- 
conch Sion, because it was the aura of the 
sionc racher than chc stone iLselt ivh-ch 
WeS lead 

Tnis incident ivould also lead us to con- 
clude that the pnysical object xs not the 
me^ n» of producing the result in p&3,cho- 
metiy, but ratner that the magnetic con- 
ditions \/ith which it IS sunounded and 
impiegnated set up a corresponding late 
of \ibration *11 the aura of the seer, 
through which the consciousness becomes 
aware of them, decodes them and sends 
them down to the bmm 

This conclusion might satisfy us if it 
were accepted that actual contact with 
an object wcie a stuc qua non m psycho- 
metry , given this conclusion, it will 
follow that in claiivoyancc without con- 
tact a different form of sceiship is being 
employed 

The discovery of a lost article may be 
attiibuted to psychometry, while, m lact, 
it may be due to another form of psychism, 
a g , a psychic may discover the where- 
abouts of a right-hand glove by being 
placed in contact with its left-handed 
counterpart , m which case the left glove 
serves to place the seer en rapport with 
the owner, while any fuithei super- 
physical knowledge of tlie right-hand glove 
will be gamed by the exercise of anothei 
kind of clairvoyance 


Oar inform? uon upon these subjects -s 
os jet so scant aiat it xs difSculL to foru 
conclusions it maj’’ oe tnat we are 
row able to appreciate moie fully my 
opening remaiK, wtiich \,as made by the 
Piotector of the Orde^ of the Stai in the 
Hast 

In v/hau \je know as piijsical conscious- 
ness vioraaonal contact is essential , fo 
example, •\e are a\\arc ot tne existence 
of an object Dx the fact that \’ibratio-iS 
coiiimg fiom it, enter the 03;^e and aftect 
the letina according to coloui, size and 
form , that these vibrations travel via t'’c 
opuc nerve to the bram where they arrive 
merely as vibrations Fiom the physical 
brain they are convened to the etheric, 
and thence, via astral and mental counte"- 
parts, to the consciousness m the hignei 
mental plane , heie they are recorded ann 
lianslatcd as a result of pievious c -■ 
pentnee iUco objects, snades of colour, 
etc , and are flashed into brain conscious- 
ness in the form in which they are pre- 
sumed to exist 

All that the physical side of us receives 
fiom an object is vibrations, and we may 
speculate therefore upon the question ot 
what any object really is If this know- 
ledge IS held iiom us we do not know of 
what the apparently familiar physical 
plane really consists , oui knowledge oi it 
IS limited by the vibrations to which we 
are able to respond through the senses, 
which are our only avenues of contact 
with the world around us 

This IS, however, quite outside oin 
piesent subject, and possibly might find 
a place in some speculations upon the 
elusive subject of Maya 


II 

THE ACTUAL PROCESSES OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN PSYCHOMETRY 


On occasion I have endeavoured to 
follow in detail the actual processes of 
consaousness m psychometry, in order 
to obtain a more complete understanding 
of its rationale 

According to the statements of a close 
fnend who is a theosophical student, the 


first effort on taking the object into the 
left hand is to still mmd and body com- 
pletely, when comparative quietness is 
obtained an efiort is made to umfy him- 
sdf wiih the object Pressed on this 
pomt, he IS unable to explam further than 
that he consaously endeavours to become 
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one with the object, or rather with the 
soul and essence o£ the object during 
the process he becomes negative on the 
lowei planes , the physical body is still 
and in a restful pose with limbs uncrossed 
and spine erect 

If conditions aie right a single picture 
will sometimes appear before his inmd’s 
eye, as if floatmg in the air on a level 
with his forehead and some six mches 
away , if nothing appeals he wnU place 
the object against the centre of his lore- 
head and m&e a greater effort to read its 
very essence 

Unhesitatmgly he describes the very 
first picture which appears, wnthout 
lefeience to its appaient application and 
even physical common sense , he divests 
himself of all preconceived ideas on any 
subject whatever, endeavourmg to elimin- 
ate any personal mterpretation , he pre- 
fers to know nothmg whatever of the 
object, its owner, or the purpose of the 
expenment , his only request is to be 
told when he is foUowmg that aspect of 
the reading which is required 

It IS generally quite apparent from the 
description of the first picture whether 
he IS on the right track If he is, as is 
generally the case, he will say, " Well, 
what do you want to know about it > ” 
and, on being answered, will plunge mto 
the subject, become completely obhvious 
of physical plane surroimdmgs for the 
time and yet desenbe his visions clearly 
as he goes along 

Descnbing the state of his conscious- 
ness, he says that havmg the assurance 
that his first picture is a true vision, and 
knowing the direction his cnqmnes are 
to take, he withdraws his mmd from the 
object and concentrates it on the picture, 
stnving to enter it and become one with 
it, while at the same time preserving calm 
stillness within 


li successful, iifc finds himi,«„!ji — o , 
lathei, a poition ol himself, lOi he 
always subconsciously avv^aic tn’'. bo 
seated in a room and in our picscT^cc — 
actually present in or at the srene des- 
cribed, and fuithei mvcstigalion is a 
question of focussing his coosciovsn^ « 
upon that portion of the picaiu 'v’-ith 
contains the infoimation rcquiicci 

A good example of these various states 
of consciousness was given recently wlic ■ 
he was asked to psychomctri-'c a letter 
from a lady in South Africa with o vie' 
to ascertaming, if possible, the stale oi 
her health and happiness 

The fiist picture was of tin open, st ,i 
and was accompanied by the iitiuii; ol 
being on the sea He asked if tin h riti 
came from abroad , on leeeivmg 
affirmative, he desciibed a largo torti' 
with many white buildmgs and mu<b 
fohage he next gave the exact dueciion 
of the town from his present position, 
givmg the compass bearing — this u a 
phase of his clairvoyance which is sin- 
gularly accurate — ^and he was tin n 

told that he had described the town 
correctly 

He next saw a lady in a garden and 
described both in detail , the lady wa*- 
recognised and the garden was not- it 
subsequently tianspired that the lady had 
changed hei residence He then described 
the chmate and her health , he said hi felt 
the great heat of a hot eounliy' Aftei a 
pause he expeiienced a feveiish coiidifion 
m his own body, lenioikmg that the laely 
would have a mild attack of fevti which 
would alter the present enquin r s ari.ingt 
ments when he amvtd out th< i<* 

All this proved to be quite tiue, ev^ a 
to the illness 

The expenment over, the subject is 
completely dismissed and normal <on 
seiousness supeivenes 


III — AN ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENON OF PSYCHOMKTRK 
CLAIRVOYANCE AND SOME DEDUCTIONS 

From a careful study of psychometry, 1 To attune his consciousness with 
by means of hundreds of experiments, that portion of the Divme Mind of which 
it appears that the psychometnst is the object psychometrized is the physical 
able • manifestation 
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As pli 3 &icai loTicii appears to be aa as- 
sent ai iJl tins fo.m of clairvo 3 ’ance, tne 
Sist contact a.s probably obtained on the 
Asvral Plane, so tnat psj’chometry is 
pnmardy an Astral poucr, controlled and 
djreci.ed by the nund 

2 To leprodacc in liis O'vn vehicles the 
Ak^shic vibiations sr’ rounding and im- 
pregnaLi.ng Liie objcci 

Tnis IS automatic and mvcnabiv cccais 
in cases of sensoiy contact so chat the 
normal methods ot consciousness aio 
bufhcient to expiam. IlS memfestations in 
an individual 

3 To corn’cy these vibiations to his 
biam and thence to the consciousness 

This again is automatic, though a 
ceitain sensitivity of biain is probablj" 
one of the essential factois in ps^^cho- 
metry 

i To receive back into the biam the 
reply of the consciousness in the form of 
pictuies and ideas 

This also is automatic , “ the ego 

dramatises ” The pictuie seen in 
mmiaturc, as if before the face, is a thought 
foim produced by the impact of the reply 
from the consciousness upon the mental 
body 

5 To express the result in i^oids while 
still watching the decoded vibiational 
effects 

This brings us to the point where the 
fiist picture has been seen and described, 
and answers the question " How are the 
vibrations surrounding an object trans- 
lated into pictures and ideas ? ” by 
“ By the ordinal y methods of conscious- 
ness ” 

6 To change the focus of consaousness 
hom the object to the picture which it has 
induced 

7 To step in consciousness mto the 
picture, which immediately changes into 
the appearance of actual physical en- 
vironment Although the power to step 
in consaousness into the picture would 
seem 'to involve great difficulties, it is 
piobably only a question of focal knack. 
That conclusion is borne out by the 
statements of a psychometnst, who says 


requires no effort to do this, furthei, 
,.hat occasionally tne change occors before 
he is aware of it, especiailj' if the object 
be strongly impressed or charged 

Piooably luis is made possible by 
tne presence of the pnysical object which 
-s constantly vappo/f v^ith every 
phjrsicai scene in its nislorj’’ 

8 To mamle’u at the same time full 
control anu use of the phv sical senses, to 
descr.be ^hc experiences as they happen, 
and to near and answer questions 

This calls loi either a lapid change of 
mental focus or some foim of double 
consciousness, so that the ability to 
desenoe psychic experiences as they 
happen, and to heat and answer ques- 
tions, maj7 be the lesult of cither of two 
processes 

{a) The process of raising the consciousness 
fiom the physical plane to that where 
the experience is taking place, and 
focussing it agam on the physical plane 
The processes of consciousness are so 
lapid that there would be no appear- 
ance of the passage of phj^ sical time 

{b) The process of reflection m man, the 
microcosm of an attribute of the 
Macrocosmic Logos, Who is consaous 
at every point in His Universe and at 
the same time is consaous outside 
that manifestation, where He may with 
leverence be presumed to '* dwell ’* 
among His Peers , e g , it is said m the 
Bhagavad GUd 

“ Having pervaded this umverse 
wnth a portion of myself I re- 
main ” 

It has been suggested to the writer that 
m an emergency one may be called to 
assist on the Astral Plane durmg waking 
consciousness, and that, wuthout the 
necessity for sleep or tiance, “ a portion of 
oneself ” may so assist 

Worthy of note in this connection is the 
fact that a too msistent questionmg or an 
undue physical disturbance will “ knock 
off ” the psychometnst and cause him to 
lose the thread of his observations, where- 
upon he centres his whole awareness 
upon the physical plane and the inner 
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consciousness disappears It would appeal 
fiom this, that, during psychometry, the 
consciousness is neithci wholly physical 
nor wholly psychic, bnt rests " at a state 
between, and in \TOrkmg contact with, 
both Any disturbance of this lesl 
fiom cither state has tiic effect of bieakin^, 
the contact 

9 To become ph^^sicaUy awaic of the 
physical conditions of the scene undei 
obseivation, and to feel and reproduce the 
•climatic conditions of a period or place, and 
the health of an mdividual 

Physical icproduction and consciousness 
of the conditions obscr\^cd may be due to 
the imagination, a form of tepcicussion, 
or the close co-ordmation, while m the 
sensitive condition, of the activities ol 
mind and body 

That these conditions are mental lathei 
than actual rapports is borne out by the 
fact that an illness in the future 
produce this effect, e g , the case of the 
South African Icttei, which pioduccd a 
feverish condition of body, although the 
illness did not occur until two months 
later 

10 To transcend in consciousness the 
physical kmitations of time and space 

We may assume that the psychometnst 
places himself at the centre of the vibra- 
tional hfe of the object, from which 
position he can read any portion of that 
hfe The presence of the object places him 
en rapport with its whole history, so that 
to read any portion thereof, he must focus 
his attention upon that portion 

It may well be, that m considermg i£)he'ke 
the actual seeing takes place, we shall 
be sensibly nearer to a solution of the 
problem 


Seers vary in aDiliiy , dieii powei <o see 
the past, the futuie and. the distant 
depend, among otlici thing:^, upon spt cial 
ph 3 ,siCc*l constitution, icccplmty of biaui 
to sapei physical Vibrations, and the 
condition of one Oi all ot die subtler 
vehicles 

'Ihc pailicular vt ’-icie winch decides he 
dcgice depends again upon c Inc sc cing 
lakes place 

Wc mav safc^ 5 ’' assume, I 
psychometx 1 C visions either occui in that 
plane where past, present aid ulUic aic 
blended, in an etc. rnal now, o U|)Oji c. pt me 
m which that stale oi <^onscioirsa< is 
some degree reflected 

This raise', psychomctiy to \ 
plane, and a doubt arises to \vhcthci 
many of the piofcssional and olht i rlaii- 
voyants are in any degieo ahle to itsjxnvl 
to such lofty conditions 

Ceitainly psycliometiy d<x‘S nut <k]>end, 
as lai as this one physical hie in winch the 
ability IS shown is roncc'ined, upon eilin 
spiiituality, education, .iltiuimi, nioi alit^ 
hygiene, diet or appan nl c volntioniii v 
standmg 

It IS someiiims hcreditaiy, but not 
always so, it is probably moit^ eoinniun 
m the fourth sub race people than the 
filth, though the lattc'i posst s , i1 lu laigt 
numbeis, as cxpeiimcnts with Inencls will 
pi ovc 

From the occult point ot vi< w li nin 4 
be karmic and presumably llu icsult ol 
cndcavouis along psychic line-* iii past 
lives 

1 think enough has been wriLltni to 
show that in psychonu*try wt^ ]iav<‘ a 
subject worthy of study and Curthei 
elucidation 
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-yT’T *s v'tli to !aiOiv^ vhat ^ve ai 
Qoia^ Ine la-^or pubLc has alicaay 
^ began lo voik \^llh the siib- 
H consCiOUs riuou^n Freud a*id 
■^^Jung thiougli Coue and manj/ 
othcis, the ifcsuli.s of certain sounaing-^ 
rom the deep upon vdiich oui suiface 
consciousness icsts aj.e becoming iamjiiia- 
to the many All this is good, no doubt , 
mote good than tvii, at lc<„st, since mi 
trends ol the race contain e general 
ioiward move me nc Fne only ooint 1 
\vould make is this Man’s endeavour to 
deal v/ith the subconscious, by Ins cvcr\- 
day ^v'Olkmg mind, is not a mysttal 
olhcc It implies that he is still building 
personality To take the Path or the 
Mystic Road implu's that one is rendenng 
personality to the Spiiit 

If I decide in my cvciyday working 
mind that 1 am going to be well and 
prospeious, a great athlete oi novelist oi 
lover, and impress my mind’s pictures ot 
achievement upon the subconscious daily, 
rejecting all mental pictures to the con- 
trary, there is no question that with pei- 
oistent efloit I shall make progress towaid 
these ends This method, in fact, is a 
foimula of success Reflect, however, that 
It IS my threc-space, world-trained, world- 
wanting mind that has decided what I 
shall be From a mystical standpomt, as 
I understand it, this is eflrontery 
My mind docs not know what I Am, 
does not know what is good for Me, and 
can never decide other than in entire or 
partial opposition to Me, until it is co- 
ordinated with Me To become co-ordm- 
ated with Me, it must give up its own 
ideas of what is good for Me, all its ideas 
of health and prospenty, all its prcaous 
notions of wisdom, love and power It 
must become, if necessary, as nothmg in the 
sight of men, and this is exactly what it will 
never do, until havmg crossed vast ranges 
of biological expenence through lack and 
pain, through thwarting and failure, it 


ie?cht,s toat aramc-tic mstant oi sur*endei 
— ‘ 1 ' 'ul arise and retarn to irv Faihci ” 
It IS %'eii to know \vhai. ne are do.ng 
hen mj, little old Jiree-spaee mind 
aeade« mt, it inc^itablj' aecidcs for 
the tiihancemcnt of m)* personality 
Very good That is its business Tno 
personality must be dominant and efiective 
before ic is in any lind cf shape lo stand 
'he punishments by' \ehich it \viil be 
iOjceC to leverse its stubborn separate 
pieaatoit e\istcnce, and begin at tne 
1 ottom the long and dreary’ (from its 
standpoint) work of leturn to the Father 
There is no doubt but that the 
subconscious will lake a cue from the 
little mind- will and woik out its pictures 
lor a time, oven enthusiastically, but this 
sore of thing cannot possibly continue, 
because it is the nature of the mind-wdl 
to become toppy and airoganl the moie 
le IS obeyed The subconscious may be 
earned a distance, as some women are, in 
the pressuie of this man’s world, but the 
subconscious will not continue to obey 
the tyranny of the mmd-wiU any more 
than a woman will continue unjustly to 
obey' a man after the glamour of meeting 
and mating has worn away 
The Mystic Road calls for the full 
obedience of the mmd-power at last to 
the Spirit — a way of Purgation As the 
mmd becomes obedient and attentive to 
the Spint, step by step, the subconscious 
energies are also turned to the Spint In 
fact, the mmd and the great deep of the 
human soul can only find their mutual 
icstoration and splendour in each other 
when simultaneously turned m allegiance 
to the Lord of the Garden This is the 
regenerative way The traffic of the mmd 
and the subconscious together for the 
enhancement of the personM hfe belongs to 
the generative way, as I understand it, quite 
as much as the d^ngs of man and woman 
together in the yoke of earthly mamage 
To make the subconscious even clearer 
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Years ago I was associating with a young 
man in Detioit ^\^ho stopped smokmg 
cigarettes with hi tie oi no apparent m- 
convenience I asked him how he managed 
it, for he had smoked to suit himself for 
several years His answer I always re- 
membei " Well, I kidded along the sub- 
conscious for a week oi so before stop- 
ping ” I undei stood In fact, I heard 
that sentence with somethmg more than 
bunny ears For days he had told himself 
that tobacco was a weed, that it was a 
nuisance he would be glad to be rid of, 
that he had been foolmg himself a long 
time with the values ot smoking, etc 
After his steady work on the subconscious 
for a few days, my fnend found woiking 
with him against the habit of cigarettes 
something like a positive relief at the 
thought of being free 

In this connection D H Lawrence says 
that one way to rid oneself of an undesir- 
able habit is to continue its practice at 
such times when one does not feel like 
it You have likely noticed that 

when you stop a certain habit, fighting it 
out with straight will-force, you will 
dream of indulgence long after there is a 
chance of givmg m during the daylight 
hours These dreams come from the sub- 
consaous It takes longer to clear the 
deep of man of its old afiections, than it 
does to clear the surface mmd One may 
have persisted long m the practice of 
cehbacy before he is free from the sensuous 
formations of the subconscious m dreams 


One who confuses the violations fiom this 
deep with the vibrations of the Spirit is 
practically unfamiliar Vv ith his own Gcni’ s 
In a w ord, the subconscious is not You Oi 
Me In one aspect it is the great reservoix 
of past experiences, a solution of innu- 
merable past attempts All constructive 
woik of the mind-wiU directed upon iho 
vast energies of the human deep is 
preparatory to the Mystic Road v.lijch 
calls for the suiicnd(.i alike of the sub- 
and surface-consciousncss to tin bpnit 
The human way is I will The ra5stic 
way IS Thy Will 

It is what a man wants which mahi.s 
him a powerful personality — the powt i of 
his wantmg which gives him prec('drnc( 
among men as a worldly lovoi, teaclv i oi 
king Much expenence in wanting i 
necessary before the man le arns that outci 
wanting — ^money, fame oi human ]o\e, arc 
not worth the effoi t His wani mg bcc( tme s 
too strong at last for cphcmcial things to 
satisfy Wanting then, in fact, bt comes 
his enemy and the enemy of others Ih 
IS rendered sleepless and ten died by it-- 
until its force gradually turns within to 
solve the mystenes of his own bung He 
begms to know himself as a ntbulous 
creation, whose cells oi stars shruk loi 
order Gradually through devotion Ins 
parts disclose their first vague meanings — 
mmd, soul, form Then assumes within 
him the passionate need for a calm ci nlie 
to work from, not mind, not siibeonsc ions, 
but the basic Self 


The Heavenly Man — “Adam 

Kadmon ” 

{Kadmon ts a Hebrew word meaning PnmcBval or Primordial Man, or a Man from the 
East The word Kadmon is from the Hthew a ord spelt Qdtnim ) 

By Bessie Leo. 


STROLOGERS — those, at 
any rate, who study the re- 
/ ^ ligious and philosophical as- 
/ pect of this heavenly science 

Ah. as it deals with human nature 

— ^never, for one moment, separate Man 


from the umvcisal whole, or look at him 
m a single aspect apart from the Heavenly 
Man, the umvciso, symbolised by Adam 
Kadmon 

For astrologers know m a very real 
sense of an mdissoluble union between 
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riiii and ilic univei-so, and nnclei stand the 
lull appiicacion of ihc statement that I Ian 
>vas nxade in God’s image, and no / ve.y 
truly ii. has been said ‘ In Him \\c live 
and move end have our bemg ” There- 
fore tiie astrologei s creed might besunimec’ 
up in ihe ^vOlds “ Become Lite Adam 
Kaomon, oecome the God that thot 
arc ' ” 

Vvlien one meditates m Liic silmce of 
the heail o m. AdamKadmon.amarvellous 
picture flashes forth — a gigantic figure 
huspended in space, luminous beyond all 
desciiption , and m thac glorious boo.3 
the humanities of «his globe and othcis 
compose the cells of His great and 
vvondrous foim The seven Planctarj/ 
Logoi might be chought of as the chakiams 
m Adam Kadmon , the first Logos as the 
head, the second Logos as the heart, and 
the thud as the body of the Grand Man of 
the Heavens — ^The first Logos as repre- 
senting the Will aspect , the second, or 
the heart of the Divine Man— that Love 
which 3s life, sustaining the whole of 
humanity , and the tlurd Logos as the 
Holy Ghost or Activity — motion every- 
where Around the head we might image 
the great Man, and all the great ruling 
piototypes belonging to the head of the 
Grand Man of the Heavens , the Avataras 
and Bhodisaltvas functioning m the heart 
of the Gland Man of the Heaven , while 
the arms outsti etched in space might be 
considered as the Activity aspect 

Now, the httlc Man is made m the image 
of the Heavenly Man, but veiled seven 
limes in matter of the seven different 
planes, and hence his expression can only 
be of a very hmited nature The light of 
the Heavenly Man may be compared to 
the thought of the earthly one , thus 
Anes, the first zodiacal sign, rules the 
head and brain, which is the organ of 
the mmd, and the highest expiession of 
man is Manas the thinker The sign 
Taurus rules the throat and speech, and 
in the Heavenly Man is the great Vacdi, 
the creative sound In the little man 
speech can be very potent, for man can 
become the sounding board of God, and 
use this Vach for sound or speech , 
speech that is true, harmomous and 


po.ve-ful The potency of speech is the 
Lttle man s Vach, oecommg as me man 
unfolds •’n matter the piototjpe of the 
Heavenly'’ Man, uitimatety using sounds 
in magicul man trams and ^*o^ds of poiver, 
sotuids that cpe^^te 

Tile next zodiacei sign, Gemmi, rules 
the inn^s ana the breatn, the inbieathtng, 
sjnonjmious vvith the Gieat Bieath m 
Aoari Kadmon, and I mav’’ remind you 
Liiat in all yoga practices the breath plaj^s 
a very important part when hi ought under 
the control of the will The breathing of 
tne Solai Bieath by will iias a gooa deal 
to do with the man’s power to leave the 
bodj’’ when he chooses 

The next sign. Cancer, rules tne stomach 
and breasts In the former the gieat 
chuinmg of food goes on In the great 
cosmic processes of Adam Kadmon the 
churmng process is seen where worlds, 
continents and nations are broken up , 
it may remind you of the great churmng 
processes between Suras and Asuras, as 
it is symboheal of tw o powers , the 
breasts are symboheal of sustenance, 
nutrition — ^in other words, the milk of 
human kindness 

The next sign, Leo, is a very potent 
one, as it rules the most important factoi 
in the body, the heart, and is the symbol 
of power and love, and the faith bom of 
love The most potent forces of the body 
reside m this sign, and the hfe-forces 
through xt are very strong and poweiful 

Vugo, the next sign, is also a very 
important one, for it is connected with the 
astral or mstmctual consciousness It 
IS sometimes called the brain of the 
stomach , at any rate, it rules the 53^1- 
pathetic and involuntary system It is 
a great magnetic centre The late Subba 
Row declared it contained six potent 
forces, which he called Shaktis We 
know of two — assimilation and circulation 
It IS ]ust possible in the Heavenly Man 
Virgo may be synonymous witii the 
Imes of force, or Buddhac web radiating 
through Hts system and circulatmg Hts 
forces 

The sign Scorpio is a most powerful 
centre m which three forces play a great 
part — generation, regeneration, disintegra- 
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tion Looked at fiom one aspect, this 
sign may be considered as symbolical of 
the dismtegiating foiccs of the Heavenly 
Man, or the eighth sphere, into whicli the 
waste products are directed The lesson 
for the httle man to leam m Scorpio is to 
conserve his generative foices and Luru 
them upwards to ci cation 01 regeneration 

Sagittanus, the archer , sometimes con- 
sidered as the Centaur, or Pegasus, the 
wmged horse of mythical fame In this 
sign of the zodiac j'OU have Man leprc- 
sented as half human and half divme, the 
archer shootmg at a mark, aiming at a 
bull’s-eye, trying to hit the centie The 
arrows may be desenbed as aspiration, 
devotion In the centre of the bull’s-ej^e 
IS the mark, or the first initiation vhich he 
tnes to find The sign Sagittanus being 
the sign of the ninth house, the house ol 
the guru or teacher is veiy significant 

Capncom, sometimes represented as a 
goat, sometimes as a sea-dolphin, denotes 
the steady upward chmb of the man, 
straight up the mountain, stnvmg with 
goat 4 tke persistency to reach the summit 
Capncom also rules the knees, symboheal 
of that humihty which kneels at the feet 
of that which is greater than itself 
Capncom is part of the servmg tnphaty, 
its key-note bemg service to mankmd 

The next sign of the zodiac, Aquanus, 
IS usually represented as a man holdmg 
a pitcher of watei m his hand, pounng 
out the water of hfe — that hvmg watei 
from which, when a man dnnketh, he 
knoweth thirst no more It is the sign of 
the Master It is sometimes figured as 
two wavy Imes, sjnnbohsmg the human 
will and the divine will in accord — ” I and 
my Father are one ” It is the sign in 
which the planet Uranus finds its greatest 
scope as an instrument through which the 
will can act 

The last sign, Pisces, is, indeed, a 
paradox, having probably more to do 
with the Deva, or God evolution, than 
with ourselves It is not a good sign for 


mciitfestatioii, and iii-ai possibly, ui die 
Cosnuc processes, have to do with the 
rolling up of the woiid like a screen, the 
drawing of the Sch es into the Self Some 
astrologers give dns sign to the ni5>S‘n-a! 
planet Neptune 

It seems to me tl at nsnologers, es 
students of the wisdom ol the stars, must 
realise most forcibly unity m divcisit^ 
and diveisity m unity , for each man or 
woman is a circle or zodiac m hnn or 
herself, obeying the dnint impetus an-'i 
the divine will Supposing for a moment 
that the cells in the heait wish to uo Uk 
work of the cells m the biain, or tin celN 
of the lungs wish to peiform the \zork of 
the liver or spleen, the body w'onld fall to 
pieces, because disharmony would anse 
m the merabeis, but where all the colls 
work together in haimony, each doing its 
part, a perfect vehicle is the result Now, 
if we could only realise it, we are all 
polarised m the body of Adam Kadmon 
m difierent ways Those polansed I0 the 
head of the Grand Man of the luavciis 
cannot possibly perform the same funelions 
m life as those polansed to the li<ait or 
the feet, and we can see, the ref on*, a-j 
a httle epitome of a umveise m onrsdv* s, 
that we belong to ditfcient ord(‘is aiid 
types of humanity But we can also si'o 
that all are needed, and that unity cannot 
be without diversity, noi diversity with- 
out umty And in trying to uudcist.uid, 
m some dim way dovvii lure, sonu thing 
about the cosmic pioccsses of tin* Ih av* nlv 
Man, let us never foigit that we* .in all 
His agents m the physKal woild, to 
manifest him, each in a difJenut f.v.liion 
Thus one mail may be tin* ])«*n ol (lOfl, 
another man may be IIis speech , aiiothei 
man be a powerful force used in this lower 
world foi ruling or te'arhing WhaUver 
our poweis may bf*, let us ahvays le- 
member that it is Adam Kadinou that 
works through us, and l<‘t us eath seek 
to become like* unto our Fathe 1 111 Heaven, 
and seek to do His will on earth 
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1 *S ^ u^.OuS iACt t*l?t no 
o^oSvOT^c ol die e ox York 
>li#rtO puDlisaed las Leea- 
< a^cuHted iOnecl^> 

The i lap IS a staking one, lox 
^s.ien planets ar<^ rising aoui oi 
/ L-Ti Dfcin;^ m Scorpio, ai d 
Jupiter zs culminatmg in the- 
S3gn Oi rovaHy Powt^r is one o 
i^c Lcynolts Lert, and it snoa^d 
»»ot be a maitex aOi surprise il 
c\eits conspire to Dnng the 
Du’’ c oi York to the throne in 
middle hie, especially T^hen it is 
rcmenibeied Uial strange thiid- 
nouse events are foreshadowed 
Saturn conjunction Uranus 
and ^lercnry opposition Neptune^ 
Tne se^^enth house, that of 
nianiege, is ruled jointly by the 
planets Mars and Venus, to the 
iormer of which the Moon is ap- 
plying Mars is m a favourable 
sign and is trined by Jupiter, lord 
OI the fifth house, that of love 
1 If airs, indicating that marriage 
will be one of affection and not 
simply convcmence 

The piogressed horoscope as 
at 27th Apul, 1923, is as follows 
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ihaclitally no exact ducctions arc formed but several are very close, imludmg ^ p * <? r, 
?pA4i, <?pd Or, <ypP©,D> and 5 r, and S p P 4 p these are significant of 
mairiagc 

Approximate pnmary directions to angles include M C * ? zod dii and Asc * If, zod cob , 
while the direct progressed ascendant m TH 16 40 is stimulated at the time of mamage by the transit 
conjunction of Jupiter, the square of Neptune, the tnne of Uranus, and the sexm*sextile of Saturn 
For those interested in sensitive points it might also be noted that the Sun has now progressed 
to the exact square of the radical Part of Marriage in Y 19 47, while on the day of the wedding 
Venus transits the progressed Part of I-ove in 29 41 V E R 



The Days of “ Quickening ’’ 

By Fredk Bligh Bond 


T he Watchers, the Masters, the 
Elder Brethren of the Race aie 
now bent on the great task of 
stimulating the intuitive souls 
of those whom the stress of 
world-conflict has rendered plastic to their 
silent mfluence Not in physical presence 
do they come, but m hours of meditation, 
and of the body’s rest, they arc with us 
conveying in mmd-whispers high ideals, 
broader visions, clearer perceptions of the 
path that lies before us, as builders with 
them of the Era that is to be So 
Humanity is taught of angels and it is for 
us to hsten and to render mtelhgent and 
willing service to their gracious monitions, 
to grasp and to weave mto the substance 
of our human thought and action all that 
they would seek to impart to us of the 
constructive enterprise and high adventure 
of the new time of unlimited spintual 
opportunity that is commg Great are 
the pnvileges, and great the responsi- 
bihties of a Race that has learned to 
commune with its Greater Self, and for the 
individual members of that race who m 
their several modes have opened the door 
of mtercoursc with that Highei Part of 
themselves which is truly Themselves and 
yet so transcendently greater than the 
earth-personahty even in its rarest flower 
Few of us mdeed there are who have 
brought mto mcaination, by the pure 
stnvmg of their will and imagination, more 
than a httle fragment of that transcendent 
Self and none in its fulness save the One 
who well-mgh two thousand years ago was 
said to have entertained in His full 
majesty, the royal Master of his House, so 
that there was in Him the “ fulness of the 
Godhead bodily ” 

No means that may be useful for the 
work are disdamed by our Elder Brothers 
hence all the inspirational gifts, whether 
consciously or unconsciously exercised, are 


at their disposal and arc liable to bu em- 
ployed by them So it is that many arc 
finding then hands atc ased fut the \*iitin'-_, 
of scripts of whose puiport then tl linking 
biains know nothing at the moniv.nt 
whilst others arc prompted mcidoiiv, 
word by woid, and not until Ihe t'hoic 
message is completed can they know the 
meaning of what is wriiicn In the okl 
days, now past and gone we hope foi ei , 
the diead agencies of Wai, Pestilence, and 
Famme weie the Icveis by which tlK* mass 
of humanity, sunk in spiritual intitia, wcit 
spurred into pciiodic activity, only, as it 
seemed, to fall back again into IIkmi 
secular sloth and decadence of efforl, until 
the cry arose from the philosophic thmkei s 
“ Must Civilization ever fail aftei a bui f 
flowering ? " Must the seeds of mtclk < - 
lual and moral culture dispersed and 
buned underneath the silt of barbaiic con 
quest fail to germinate at long last into a 
more universal and permanent growth, 
which shall be strong enough to endure 
never more to be uttcily c liaced ? Oi 
vinll those seeds, so long and patumlly 
restmg in the dark bosom of tlie latial 
soul, at last find strength to push upwaids 
to the hght, and pierce the crust ol steiile 
soil, not in the cradle of one single domin- 
ant civilization, nor m one type of ( ultiire 
only, but ubiquitous over all the c.uth, .uid 
of representative tyjies linking the ideals 
of the races, and harmonizing m om* vital 
giowth all that was good and woithy to 
survive in the successive devolojmients 
heretofore attained but for while lost to 
sight and, maybe, forgotten in the con- 
scious mmd of the race ? Let us hearken 
to what the Elders say in one of their 
messages to us received through the same 
hand as the Glastonbury memories They 
had been telling us that the Soul of a race 
long vanished persists ever m the soil of 
its mhentance and that it can and will 
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tnus liifiuenca succeeding laces lahabitog 
Lhe same teiram And this racial influ- 
ence coming from oat lhe distant pas*. 
v.iil bear 'with i., khe memories of cultures 
ana achievements long gone by Thus 
aic the latent seeds 01 all attainment not 
lost, but at aiLng then time for a ne'V 
quickening ana a moie perfect mcarnalion 
of then specml powers and quchties It 
IS, they toil us, throiign the steaay grovvth 
of spiiitualizea intelligence among ine 
masses of men, rather than in small and 
self-contained gioups, that this leeall of 
the gieat expeiiences of the past will take 
place Among the ■'‘•'■oikers of humanity, 
so long subjected to the wiU of governois, 
freedom — ^wiLh education — ^will secure the 
foundation for the nevv step forward 
“ The intellectual portion,” say our m- 
stiuctors, “ ol this social order is 
conscious now in a growing degme , and 
its awareness is heightened by a spiritual 
contact foi in the piesent stnfe and con- 
fusion, accentuated by actual upheaval, 
the Spirit links its foices to the Soul of the 
People, compelling a lecognition of its 
power to the Intellect , and will use its 
utmost endeavour to increase this The 
Intellect of the workers, which had grown 
indolent and passive, will once more 
assert itself and increasing in awareness 
and m power to appreciate its relationship 
with the Higher Principles, will be able to 
draw from the suffenng and the martyr- 
dom endured by the body (politic) a 
splendid increase of power , until at last 
the Day will come for the triumph of those 
spiiitum pnnciples which will rule the 
Perfect Community And Spirit, rismg 
Phoenix-likc from the luins of a crumbled 
cmlizalion wiU assimilate to itself ALL 
Those Spiritual and Undying Pro- 
ducts which the ages of spintual develop- 
ment have engendered from the vibrations 
of the world of Matter ” 

Nothing then, after all, is lost for all 
time all may be recalled by the power of 
Spint The Comforter, the Desire of 
Nations, m His commg, wnll teach us all 
things and bnng aU things to our remem- 
brance And the mspired thought of 
vanished races will speak to us tihrough 
our vivified mtiutions, bringing with it the 


sense of personal contact, of som and 
vciitable communion \..th the thinx*ers 
and actOiS in the gicat hi man diama of 
the past 

Ii is, thej repeat, ihrougn the enlight- 
ened Intellect, throagh the po\ter of Mind 
animated ^,lth true spiritual motive, that 
the great cnange is conung and wiU come 
” As in that Eastetn cit} herein if but 
ten just men were to oe found, the Spirit 
v/ould have destro5.ca it not, so also m a 
ik'oild whence the transient and material 
glories of a wondrous cnnlization may have 
faded m coiiaption, tlieie maj jet be 
found a stiong and consolidated spintual 
nucleus around v/hich atU develop a yet 
fairer empire of the Spirit And it is m 
the region of Intelhgence that this empiie, 
the Middle Kingdom of the Spnit, will 
become established in the mind of those 
inteUigent classes, in which category we 
include the majonty of workmg people, — 
aforetime dull, ignorant and heedless , 
but whom the stress and hurry of the 
battlefields have loused from their long 
inertia into thought and action Thus, 
and therefore, and always in and through 
the martyrdom of Matter, the conscious- 
ness of the Spmt can and wiU manifest 
itself And then, suddenly, and as it 
were, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
Kmgdom is in your midst ” 

“ Creeds and dogmas tarnish, and vanish 
one by one mto the hmbo of the forgetful 
past the symbols fail the great Screen 
passes away and That which stands 
behind creed and symbol and dogma 
blazes forth, da/zlmg and bringing com- 
fort to the heart of Man , — the Knowledge 
hitherto but dimly apprehended, of the 
Kmgdom of Heaven the spiritual Pre- 
sence of the great Kmg the only joy and 
peace that are endurmg And with the 
Knowledge of the Spint comes a vision of 
the Motive and the Prmciple of the mys- 
tery of Existence, and it will be seen that 
this Mystery hes not without, in the 
wondrous mamfestation of Earth and Sea, 
and the great solitudes of Space, . but 
m the unseen recesses of the Soul of Man, 
where, m the minutest spaces, too mmute 
for matenal measurement, reigns the great 
Gnosis, the Ommpresent Cause, and the 
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great Answei to vain imaginings Thus 
to who can feel and perceive the truth 
that out of the lain and destiuction of a 
material civihzation the Soul may ascend 
to the peaceful realms of the Kingdom of 
Intellect again from the kingdom of the 
mart5rred and ciucified Intellect shall ye 
see another Kingdom emerge, v hose con- 
sciousness shall be made manifest in the 
world of Matter the consciousness of the 
God Within you, vhich is the conscious- 
ness of the Incarnation, the Second 


Man and 

By Henry 

T he phenomena of psychic 
visions and experiences which 
continually come to our know- 
ledge seem in themselves all 
sufficient, even to the most 
sceptical, to demonstrate the fact that 
this earthly hfe is but a phase in our 
existence 

At death, the soul, freed from its 
vehicle — ^the body — ^flees, and finds refuge 
m one of the heavenly planes to which it 
has already prepared and suited itself 
to enter, by its particular hfe’s actions on 
earth 

I am acquainted with a lady vhose 
mother-in-law, a good, kindly, loving 
soul, “ passed over " to one of the higher 
planes some years ago Dunng her life 
on this planet she was devotedly attached 
to children, and all those who knew hci 
sought her congenial, helpful and com- 
forting companionship A while ago she 
appeared to this lady in spirit form and 
gave her a helpful and endeanng message 
She was smiling and looking serenely 
happy, a group of dear children — ^flowers 
of past humanity, were fondly hugging her 
She was furthering, perfecting and per- 
petuating her moSierly work begun on 
earth Little ones loved her while here 
and consequently spmtual children flocked 
to her on the other side ” They had 
met her at the *' Gates of Etermty " and 


Coming, the Desire of Nations Fear not 
the material fear, — the lo^s of hie, of 
goods, and po^^e^l That Kingdom, to 
whose borders all Intellect, and all tn<c 
Intuition joumej' os pilgrims thioagh ihc 
descit, alieady looms n sight, comes cJoarlj- 
into -view, and is even novv in voar midst ” 
Such an utteronce is typical of thot 
which we have been pnvilegcd at times to 
receive, and it may be that tbe teaclu ig 
will be found to accoid in a not imcertJiji* 
manner with chat received by othcis 


his Soul 

J Baylis 

welcomed hci in, and God said “ Ihc 
little ones arc well in thy cau> .ind 
keeping ” 

The psychic laws, like the natui al, bic^oL 
no mterfeitncc , they art uiialtuablt , 
being emanations fiom the Divitk Cn at 01 
It IS therefore clear that while on t.irtli 
we can, if wc choose to do so, s< lof 1 oui 
planes to migrate to at death’s call But 
there are conditions — our records * If we 
choose an agreeable plane blessed by 
God " we must pay in good woik the n n 1 
of the life given us ” by emulating tli<* 
spirit of unsclhshness, rcv< ring truth, 
standing foi the right, the oppr<*sst‘d and 
suflenng, by using out best ondeavotns to 
help to make this world a more hi .ilthy, 
happier and humancr pl.icc* than w< fouiul 
it, and so hastim onward His Kingdom 
on Eaith 

On the other hand, if wi* (nnU'ss in 
ignoiance) cause hann m any w«iy what 
ever to oui own kind 01 the aniuial 
kind by thoughts, words, or de«*tls 
we Simultaneously injure God m like 
manner 

Some at the tmd of life's journey would 
willingly give their worldly possessions 
to re-livc even a part of their lives again, 
in order to sow deeds really worthy of 
their stay here and as stewards of Him 
Even then, much sorrow can be mitigated 
by contntion, obtainmg forgiveness and 
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•T^aLiiig adequple repcratioa — ior ihese 
principles arc coaiirgi.nl one tbe 

ouie* Tbcro is rn jiteu^al Law of justice 
— compensatioii, equanziag ana ic\ clliag, 
to hi confoiined io 

{Ve are told tbar iri-iicdic.tcly pr or tO 
'* passing orci ” olt past pri,stnts dseif 


in sequence oi etonts in puiDiamic 
Lgiii-ning iwjjiddjp the soi^i t^icn dis- 
inenbrrs itself ironi the cumoe-soine 
material bocy and decs hence Irom hence 
it ca lie, Ii'lliLirg the prophec 5 ’’ ‘ As a 
Iran Ir-eli so he ckeO, and taheth his 
lecords li.h iiiir ” 



F'/om “ The Perfume of Egype ” 


Ej!' C W. Lladbeater 

C URiOUS things, sir Inuc-ed, Well, you must Imou, au, that snoitly 
you le light there , I’ve heard before that time tncie vas on this part 
and sem many of them in my of tne line an express driver named Tom 
tine Thfit’s not a man who Price, who drove the Fire Queen — one of 
has been in lailway work for the finest engines our company owned 
forty yeais, as 1 have, but could tell you You know a driver makes his^ way up 
talcs — aye, and evciy word of them tiuc, gradually as he learns his work Fust 
too — ^which beat anything you ever read he drives a shunting engine, then a goods 
m pnnt But railway men mostly wmrk train, then a slow passenger tram, then 
hard and say little, and so the world larely a fast tram , and last of all, if he proves 
hears them Ghost stones ’ Yes, we himself a thoroughly good man for the 
know something about them too, but I work, they put him in charge of one of the 
don’t gioatly care to talk about them, for express engines Very proud some of the 
folks who think they know everytlung arc men aie of then engines too , they seem 
apt to laugh, and that annoys me Do to look upon them almost like living 
I believe in them ^ Well, su, since you creatures , and in his own way I believe 
ask me a plain question I’ll give you a Tom Price was deeply attached to his 
plain answer — I do , and that you may Fire Queen, and would have felt any harm 
not think me a foohsh follow, if you have that occurred to her as though it had 
a few minutes to spare I'll toll you a story happened to himself 
that will show why I do A tall, dark, heavy feUow was Tom, 

You rcmcmbei that dreadful accident stem and moody-lookmg , unsociable, a 
some years ago at Keysboiough, two man of few words, and one who made no 
stations down the hne Ah, I forgot, it fnends, though no one had any complaint 
was befoie you came into this neighbour- against him , but a steady and careful 
hood , but still you must have read of it man, always rehable where his work was 
in the newspapers , a sad affair it was, to concerned It was said that up m the 
be sure It is of the day on which that yard that, though not easily roused, his 
happened that I have to speak The temper was teinble when once excited, 
third of July it was, I remember, and as and that he never forgave those who 
lovely a morning as ever I saw in my life , offended him There was a story told of 
little I thought as I stood at this door and his lymg in wait for three days for a man 
enjoyed it, what a black day it would turn who had senously annoyed him in some 
out ior so many way, and bemg with difficulty prevented 
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from killi ng him by those who stood 
round , but I can't say how much of it 
was tiue 

It was little enough I knew of him, yet 
perhaps I \vas as much his fiiend as any- 
body, for each day I used to say a few 
cheery words to him as he stopped here, 
till presently he got to give me a smile and 
a word or two in return , and when I 
heard he was courting black-eyed Hetty 
Hawkins, whose father kept the level 
crossing a few miles down the hne, ]ust 
this S1& of Keysborough, I ventuied to 
]oke him about it, which I don't think 
anyone else dared to do Presently he 
was promoted to the express engine, and 
then I saw less of him than evei — oi rather 
spoke less to him, for I was generally on 
the platform each morning to give him 
a wave of the hand as he ran the first 
quick tram down , and sometimes I saw him 
again for a moment as he returned at mght 

He had not been many months at his 
new work when there began to be some 
talk of pretty Hetty Hawkins having 
another suitor — young carpenter named 
Joe Brown I heard it first from one of 
the goods guards one monung, while his 
tram was waiting on the siding for Tom’s 
express to go by , and from the black 
look on Tom’s face as he went through, 
we both thought that he had perhaps 
heard it too This Joe Brown was 
generally held to be a worthless sort of 
young fellow , but then he was young 
and good-lool^g, and naturally his work 
gave him many more opportunities of 
hanging about after a girl than an engine- 
dnver’s did, so I felt it was rather hard on 
my poor fiiend Tom , for though it may be 
all very well to sing " Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder,” as far as my ex- 
penence goes I've found a deal more 
truth m the old proverb " Out of sight, 
out of mind ” 

One tnek of Joe’s I must mention 
specially, smee my story partly turns upon 
it Hetty had been what is c^ed strictly 
brought up — always kept steadily to 
school and church as a diild , and even 
now die went regularly to a bible class 
that the Rector of Kesreborough held every 
Sunday monung for the young people of 


the pansh — ^he taking the lada, and ins 
wife the girls "Well, \vhat aoes graceless 
Joe do — ^lie who was not seen m a place 
of worship once in thioc months — but 
suddenly become extremely rehcious and 
join the Rectoi’s bible class i Of couis^ 
his motives may have been perfectly piae, 
but gossips did sometimes whisper that 
the pleasure of walking through the dev y 
fields to the Rectoiy and back with pretL} 
Hetty Hawkins might perhaps have some- 
thing to do with his sudden convcision 

Meanwhile I wondcicd what Tom Puce 
thought of all this , but I had no chance 
to speak to him until om morning, ijwmg 
to some delay in shunting, it happened 
that the signals were against him, a^id he 
had to draw up foi a few moments at the 
platform 

" Tom,” said I, “ is this tine that I hear 
about Joe Brown courting your Hetty ^ " 

“ Aye,” he replied with an oath and a 
frown, “ it’s tine enough, I'm afraid , but 
if ever I catch the fellow near hei he 
had better take care of himself, I can tell 
him” 

The signal dropped, and the tram started 
without another word being said , but 
remembermg the look on his fate, I felt 
that if they chanced to meet, Joe’s dangt r 
might be a very real one , and whe n in a 
few hours came the dicadful news of 
Tom’s sudden death, almost my fust 
thought was whethci ho had passed aw.iy 
wuth his heart still filled with that black 
jealousy I got the particulais of tlu sad 
event from his fireman that same evening, 
and found that it was even worse than 
I thought It seems that after leaving 
here the line was cleai foi them straight 
through to Keysborough, and by tin* timt 
they reached Hawkins’ ciossmg they had 
got up a good speed, and wcie bowling 
^ong menily , when, as fate would have 
It, who should they sec but that ne’er- 
do-weel Joe Brown, with his bag of tools 
on his back, leaning on the gate and 
talkmg to Hetty as she gathered flowers 
m the cottage garden • 

The stoker told me that Tom’s face was 
frightful to see , the veins on his forehead 
swelled as though they would buist, and 
for the moment he seemed too much 
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'.lioZted vith rage to speaic a uoid Bal 
le soon found his \oice, and Oaoke ou,. into 
a siomi of oaLhs ana cuises , and, I'^ckless 
oi ad danger, he leaned fai out o-vci the 
«ide of the engine to look back and shake 
ins list co\‘t aras them though the rise of the 
bant had aLcady hidden tliem from sight 
You have guessed nov' il happened, 
siT , iv'hiist iic in his inad fu y nes blind 
to e'verj'tning, the irani dashed unuci tne 
nlilc i.ooden foot-briage, his head stiuck 
one of the pieis, and lie was huriea to the 
ground The hoiiificd stokei stopped the 
train, and vv ent back \v ith one of the guards 
to picli him tip, but they sa\v at onec that 
the case was a hopeless once, loi he teas 
bathed in blood from a tciiible cut in the 
iace , indeed the nght side of the head, 
they told me, was regulaily beaten in by 
tlic force of tne blow They drew up at 
Keysborough, and the village doetor was 
fetched, but he pionounccd at once that 
life was extinct 

"No man could have hved foi a 
moment,” he said, “ after receiving such 
a stroke as that must have been ” 

You can imagine how I fell when I 
heaid all this , I don't profess to be better 
than my neighbours, but it did shock me 
to think of a man dying in that way 
with rage in his heart and curses on his 
lips Mercifully, Hetty Hawkins never 
heard the whole truth , she had looked up 
in time to see a black scowl on Tom’s face, 
and she knew that his death must have 
happened but a few moments afterwards, 
but she never had the honor of knowing 
that she, however innocently, was the 
cause of it Of course she was gneved to 
hear of his tcrnble end, but she had never 
really returned his love, and I suppose it 
made no serious impression on her 

It was the topic of conversation among 
the lailway men for a few days , but 
piesently something else took its place. 
Jack Wilkinson was put in charge of the 
Ftre Queen, and Tom Pnee was almost 
forgotten It was whispered at Keys- 
borough that his ghost had been seen 
once or twice on dark nights, but nobody 
would admit that he beheved the rumour 
It was about the end of May, I think, 
that this happened , and now I must take 


my story on to the day of tne great 
acadent — tne memorable third ot July 
Biu before I relate my own expi.ii.3nce on 
that dicadlui occasion, I must give y^ou 
''v'iiaL 1 myself bid not get until the aiter- 
noon — an accoun-' cl what iiappened in 
the y ard 1 p at the teiminns that morning 
When Jack Wilkinson came on duty, as 
he gent.aUy aick about an Hour beiore 
bis tram -tas l.mcd to stan, his engine, 
i-he Ftte Qree,i, \vas not in hci usual shed 
(Railt ay men ai *« s call tneii engines 
" she,” yoii know, sii, ]ust as sailors do 
their ships) He looked all over the y’’cid 
for her, but she \ms not to be found 
anytvhere, so he t/ent in search of the 
tuinei to make enquiries He, too, was 
not in his usual box, but picsentty Jack 
saw him among a little crowd of others 
who v'cie gathered round a man lying on 
the ground, apparently in a swoon On 
reaching the group he found that it was 
one oi the pit-sweepers, a man whom he 
had known for some lime The sufferer 
was soon able to speak, but seemed gieatly 
teinfied, and when asked what had been 
the mattei, could only say in a tremblmg 
voice 

" Tom Price ! Tom Puce • ” 

“ WTiat’s that he says ? ” cned the 
turner, greatly excited, “ has he seen 
him too ^ ” 

Then, m answer to eager enqumes 
"Yes, mates, I swear to you that not 
half an hour since, when I took the Fire 
Queen into the shed, there I saw Tom 
Price standing by where I stopped the 
engine, as plam as ever I saw hnn m my 
life , and a fnghtful object he looked — all 
covered with blood, and with a great red 
gash down the nght side of his face — so 
fnghtful that I jumped nght off the other 
side of the engine, and I have not felt like 
myself smee ” 

" Yes, yes * ” said the shivenng pit- 
sweeper, “ that was just how he looked 
when I saw him , only he came nght up 
to me, so I struck at him with a bar I had 
m my hand, and it went clean through him 
as though there was nothing there , and 
then I went off in a faint, and I don’t 
know what became of him ” 

No one knew what to make of this 
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story , It ■was dif&cult to put it all dcwm to 
imagination when there -were two separate 
witnesses, and the general opinion was 
that some tnck had been played, though 
no one could guess how or by w^hom 
When eveiybody had had their say in the 
mattei. Jack called out 

" Meantime, Mr Turner, where have you 
put my engine ? ” 

" You’ll find her in the shed, my boy, 
]ust where I left her when I saisr Tom 
Pnee,” replied the turner 

" But she’s noi there,” said Jack, ” and 
I can’t find hei an 3 nvhere in the yaid ” 

” Perhaps Tom has taken her,” said one 
of the doubters with a laugh 

” Oh, nonsense,” replied the turner, 
” she must be there , no one would move 
her without asking me first ” 

Off he went to look, and the others 
aftei him , but when they got to the shed, 
sure enough the engine was not there, nor 
could they find her anyw’here, though they 
searched the whole yard 

“ Well , this IS queer,” said the turner, 
” she must have lun away , let’s go and 
ask the signalman whether he has seen 
her” 

No, he knew nothing of her, he said , 
certainly someone had taken an engine 
down the fine rather more than half an 
hour ago, and he had not noticed her 
come back , but he supposed they were 
gettmg up her steam, and thought 
nothing of it 

” She’s gone, and no mistake about it,” 
said the turner, “ fetch the superinten- 
dent and tell him " 

The supenntendent was fetched, and at 
once decided to telegraph to the jimction 
and enquire whether anything had been 
seen of the missing engme Back came 
the answer * 

” Yes , single engine passed down the 
mam line at tremendous speed ” 

” Then she has run away, and there is 
no one on her,” said the supenntendent , 
and the men all looked at one another, 
feanng a temble acadent 
You understand, sir, I knew nothing of 
all tifcus that I have told you until after- 
wards , but the morning was so beautiful 
that I was out and about early to enjoy 


it, and I was just duing n. little in my 
bit of garden here, -^vhen I thought 1 heard 
the sound of somethijig coming down the 
line I knew there \'as notning due for 
an hour and more, so you maj imagini„ 
I was surprised, and 1 thought at first I 
must be wrong, especially as u did not 
seem heavy enough for a tiam 

I stepped out on the platform, and my 
doubts were soon set at lesr, lor in a lew 
moments a single engine came into sigut 
round the curve She was coming along 
at a very high speed, but as yo^' see this is 
a steepish incline (a bank, laiKv^a}^ men cal' 
it) leading up to the station, and that 
checked her a good d< ul, so that she 
swept thiough not mueh last* i than 
ordinary As she approaetn d 1 rceognist d 
her as the Ftre Queen, but I saw thtue was 
only one man on her, and as suic as theie 
IS a heaven above us that man was Tom 
Pnee 

I saw him, sir, I soli mnly assure you, 
as plainly as I sec you now, and had no 
more possibility of making a mistak* as 
to his identity than I have now as to y oiii s 
As he passed he turned to look at nu , and 
such a face as I saw then I had nt'voi 
seen before, and I pray God I may nevt i 
see again The black scowl of hatii d and 
jealousy was there, and stiongcr than c viu , 
but with it there was something quite new 
and much more dreadful — a hoi able look 
of intense, gloating, fiendish tuumph that 
no woids can desenbe And yet all this 
temble, devilish expression was in half 
the face only, for as he tuined m passing 
I saw that the nght side of his head Wvis 
streammg with blood, and beaten out of 
all shape and form ' 

What I felt at the sight of this awful 
appaiition, seen thus in broad daylight on 
that lovely summer morning, I can never 
tell you or anyone How long I stood like 
one paralysed, stanng after it, I do not 
know , but at last I was roused by the 
ringing of my telegraph bell Mechanically 
I went to the instrument and answered 
the call from the termmus. The message 
was to tell me that an engine had run 
away -with no one on her, and that I was 
to try to throw her off the line to prevent 
accidents Then for the first time I saw 
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ail, and it seemed like a great Lglit 
ii^smng m upon me and oLnaing me 

1 knew no\i wliat that fieicc look oi 105, 
meant, and m3 hands shook so I coold 
scaiceiy send the sad message lo led them 
mat theii ■'varring had come too laie I 
oegged them to \/ain Keyshorough, b’u 
i felt as I did so that it was useless I 
knew tnai even at that vei3’- moment an 
eaily maiket traip would be jusi about 
leaving Keysborough slai.’on , 1 mmem- 
bered that the Rector of Keysborough had 
arranged to take ins biblo class out fo’’ a 
picPic among the nuns of Ca rston, rnd 
mar, to make the day as long as possible, 
lhe> ■'vero to start by that tram , and 
i knew theiefore that prttt3 Hett^' 
Hawkins and careless Jor Bioun, oil 
unconscious of their danger, were in the 
ver3' track along which that pitiless spectre 
was hurling fifty tons of iron at sevent; 
miles an hour 

If you rt'ad the newspapers at the time 
you'll know what the result was as v/ell 
as 1 do You don't lemembcr it ^ Weil, 
it will take but few woids to toll 3’'ou, 
though it IS a dreadful tale llicic wos 
the train, ciowded as usual with farmers 
and then wives on their way to the 
market, and there were two extra carnages 
put on behind on purpose foi the Rector's 
party Eveiybody was m the highest 
spints at the prospect of a glonous day, 
and the guard was ]ust making ready to 
start the tram, when suddenly, without 
a minute’s warning, the whole bright and 
busy scene was changed into one of 
suffering and death 

The heavy engine, coming at that 
tremendous speed, simply wrecked the 
tram , nearly every carnage was thrown 
off the metals, and the last three, together 
with the brake-van, were absolutely re- 
duced to sphnters , shattered planks, 
panels, wheels, axles, door-frames, seats, 
roofs, weie dnven about like the chaff 
from a threshii^-floor, and they tell me 
that the pile of broken wood and twisted 
iron and mangled corpses was full 
twenty feet m height 

Many were killed on the spot, and many 
more — some tembly wounded, some 
almost unhurt, were imprisoned under 


tnat dicadfu'! pile T suppose only one 
thing more os ’vannng to make me 
no:roi complete, and m a fev moments 

1 iat tiling came, fer some of the red hot 
ashes bod been thrown out of «.he furnace 

0 2 tPt e-ig-nc in tue colu'.cn, and the he^-p 
o- : n ’s cat gnt fire * 

An c vial signt it m-' st na been , 
aai.lv bea'ven I aic not sec it, though T 
iia’^ e dieam. of .t oiten S^aaon-maste., 
poi tors, neignboiiis, all norked like heiocs 
tr^nng to get the vicums out , out tba 
wood vas dr3' ana tae fire spited rapid!}', 
and I ita. many a poor cieatiire mi sL uas c 
died, the v orsl of ah deaths The sruicLs 
and cries i.eie piteous to hea. unui tUx* 
good old Roctoi, v.ho ivas l;nng cntafigled 
in a heap of woodwoik, with an aim and 
sooulder badly broxen, called out m lus 
caecr}', commanding \oice 

“ Hush, bo}<s and girls ' Let i^s bx.ai 
onr pim nobly, oil who can, 30m witn 
me ” 

And he began to sing a weli-know't 
ciuIJren's hymn I suppose his nobk 
comage and the instinct of obedience to 
the voice the} were used to follow 
strengthened them, for one and anothci 
joined in, till from that burmng pile there 
rose a nnging chorus 

O, v^e shall happy be, 

When horn pain and sorrov Irct, 

Lord, WD shall dwell with Thee, 

Blest, blest for aye 

. The band of workers mcreased every 
moment, and presently the fire was got 
under and the heap of wreckage lorn 
down, and all were saved who were not 
already past saving Many, as I have 
said, were killed, and many more were 
cnppled, and a pretty penny the company 
had to pay for compensation , but I 
thmk no amount of money could make up 
to a young man or a young woman for 
the loss of health and strength just as they 
were starting m hfe The brave old 
Rector was badly burnt, besides his 
broken arm , but he slowly recovered, 
and was able to get about a httle m a few 
weeks* time Hetty Hawkins by a sort of 
miracle was almost unhurt, escaping with 
a scorched hand and arm and a few 
shght cuts, but Joe Brown must have 
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been killed on the spot, foi his body was 
found at the very bottom of all, crushed 
by the -weight of half the tram so Tom 
Price had his revenge 
The Board of Directors held a gicat 
enquiry into the cause of the accident, 
and of course they would not believe the 
story that Tom had been seen They 
could make nothing out of it, except that 
the engine had certainly run away, and 
that no one connected with the line or 
sheds could have been on her , so they 
decided that one of the cleaning-boys 
must have been playing with her (as they 
sometimes will do, if they have a chance) 
before she made steam, and must have 
left the legulator open Two boys were 
discharged on suspicion, but they declared 
they were innocent, and I believe quite 
truly , for I saw Tom Price on that engine, 
I saw the look on his face , and the 
decision of a hundred boards could never 
persuade me out of that 

Besides, the turner and the pit-sweeper 
saw him , were they both deceived too ? 
People have suggested that there was some- 
one else on the engine, and that our 
imagination made us take it for Tom , but 
this I deny I knew him as well as I do 
you , I saw him as close and as clearly 
as I see you , what is the use of telling 


me I took someone else for him ^ Besides, 
if the engine was driven by a numan bcxiag 
where was his body ’ It must have been 
found among the victims aftei the 
accident, whereas the most careful search 
revealed no sign of any such pc 1 son 
No, sir , as sure as we stand here now, 
Tom Price came back fiom the giave Lo 
take his levcnge, and an awful revenge he 
had , T would not have the blood on my soe > 
that he has, foi all tiie gold in the woild 

That is my story sn , I hope it has 110I 
weaned you , you undeistand now i/hy 1 
told you that I bclie>/e ui ghosts 

i \ i 

The above narrative will, I ti ink, bi. 4)1 
interest to the student of psychology ft 
tells its own stoiy, and uquiics but little 
comment A -wicked man dies suddenly 
with an intense ungiatified desire lor 
vengeance that vengeance lie piocecd'. 
to lake at the earliest oppfdtumty, 
employing a method which would natur- 
ally have been suggested by his prcvion-, 
life Quite possibly the membeis of the 
commission were nght in their opinion 
that the regulator was left open by a boy, 
since it may have been easier for the dead 
man to influence the boy to do if thdn 
to apply force directly to the handle* 
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How Shall we Know Him? 

By Chester Cobb 


jA S the time draws nearer when 
it may be expected that the 
/.Jm Christ wiU be incarnate among 
/ ^ us agam, it seems appropriate 

should seriously ask 
ourselves whether we are so sure that we 
shall recognise Hun It might appear at 
first thought rather bold to suggest that 
any member of the Order of the Star m 
the East might not at once know Him 
when He comes, yet there may sprmg up 
genuine doubts m many now faithful 


hearts , many minds now liairaonioits may 
be thrown into groat pi*rpl( \ily when flu, 
great Being speaks and acts We* may bo 
sore distressed by many of the things that 
He says, astounded at many of the things 
that He does How shall we know Him ^ 
Many of us thmk we shall know Him 
by what He will teach But it is not 
unlikely that He will have things of 
tremendous importance to say that we 
have not reah^ before He may not 
necessarily assert all that is written under 
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tne name of Theosophical leadimg , some 
of what we ha%'e come to legaiQ as onr 
mosi. precious truths He may not affirm 
What would be oui attitude tow'ards One 
who gave us to undei stand that He was 
mdeed the ChusL, but Who told us that 
leincamation as wc aie taugtit it is not 
a fact, tnat those whom ve rightly revere, 
but v\ho, in comparison with His ov/n 
StUtUie, are tiny babes, have been mistaken 
m then belief of it , and what if the truth 
as He asseits it soimds in oar biassed, puny 
understanding to be astounding — im- 
possible ? Many of us would feel, this is 
not tnc Christ for Wfiom wc have been 
preparmg 

We do not know \Aiat He will teach, 
what mighty truths He will declare, and 
we must be careful that when He comes 
we shall know Him — not because He says 
thmgs that wc ourseKes have come to 
beheve, but because the divmity in our 
own natuie tcUs us m no quavering voice 
that here indeed is manifested divinity 
We must be picparod for speech and action 
that may at the moment seem c\tia- 
ordmary, foi humanity’s need in the eyes 
of Christ may not be the need of humanity 
as we see it fiom our pomt of view 
Experience of the past has been that 
rarely do gieat men aiouse lull under- 
stanffing among their contemporaries with 
what they say and do It is easy to look 
back on history as an impartial obseivci 
and wonder at the stupidity of people who 
failed to appreciate the giant, but it is 
tremendously difficult for the person of 
ordinary vision to appraise the worth of 
great souls who live among them and 
whose actions are intelligible only in the 
light of the future In the tuimoil of 
confficting opimons, of wild reports in 
newspapers, of scumlous accusations, of 
doubt in the minds of those wc may have 
expected to be without doubt, with all the 
Bedlam of angry voices that will anse 
when men's selfishness is provoked, how 
shall we know that this arouser of hatred 
and bitterness in so many hearts is mdeed 
the great and mighty Chnst ? 

It may well be that no new dogma of 
b^ef will be asserted It may that 
only the divine nature of man and the 


goodness of God wJl be stressed, and men 
V lU oe taaghl to seek lor the truth beyond 
that by their powers Men now 

oelieve either that theie is no God, or 
that whJe God '>$, Ke is remote, and the 
conditions of His bemg may not be 
studied The new teaching may well be 
chat God is, that He is good, and that 
men by fitting themselves morally and 
spiritually may kno\\' Him The imposing 
on men’s minds of facts of then Deing 
w’ould nov sumuiatc individual develop- 
ment and stuay That is what has 
happened m the Theosophical Societj^ 
Members have accepted what the leader s 
of the society have taught, and this has 
lulled them into the false secuiity of 
thmking that by leadmg these leadeis’ 
books they Know aU that is to be known, 
and desire for personal study is stifled 
It is fatal to growth to beheve that 
nothing moie is to be known and that all 
that IS has been investigated and 
accurately charted 

Foi what manner of matn are we 
looking ^ The veiy word “ Chnst ” brmgs 
to our minds the picture of a figure clad 
m white flowmg raiment, of an agonised 
face with beard and moustache What 
shall we think of a young man, dean- 
shaven, smiling, radiant, wearing con- 
ventional modem European clothes ’ Shall 
we be able to beheve that this is really the 
embodiment of the mighty Chnst ? What 
should we say of a young man, for mstance, 
who spoke to us with a shght Amencan 
accent, who pronounced “ new ” " noo,” 
“ can’t ” with a short " a,” who said 
“ back of ” instead of " at the back of ” ? 
Should we feel disappointed ^ Should we 
entertain gnawmg doubts ^ And would 
Amei leans feel a little uncertam of a young 
man who spoke with what is to them a 
distinctly Enghsh pronunciation ? Or 
supposmg it were m the form of a woman 
that the Chnst appeared ’ 

We arc apt to think of the mcamated 
Chnst as looking sad, weak, weary, pitiful 
And yet how improbable that a Bemg, 
consaous at all times in His physical body, 
m realms of ecstatic bhss, possessing 
wisdom that to us must seem to have no 
limitations, and master of mvisible forces 
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that could shattei whole continents, would 
be ansdhmg but glowing under all physical 
circumstances witb cheerfulness, vitahty 
and strength One can but picture His 
embodied manifestation as appearing calm, 
decisive, unhesitating, His eyes twinkling 
and His lips formed into an irresistible 
smile as He looks with vibiatmg love upon 
all He sees Shall we recognise such 
a figure, so diffeienl from the traditional 
figuie of the previous mcarnation, as this 
gieat Chnst Whose might we cannot 
mcasuic. Whose wisdom we cannot exalt 
ourselves sufficiently to understand ^ 

How shall we know Him ? I think we 
may best prepare oui selves m ordei that, 


no matter what His. physical appear. ance, 
no matter ' hat He teaches, we shall not be 
mistaken, by broadening oui idca,s, by 
extending our tolerance and univcisaln^/ 
until we can appieciat^. tne fact that aU 
manner 01 things aic po'-sibie wiLlun the 
infinite bosom oi God 'Vl least tin. \/ill 
guaid agam-.! our to kno./ Him 

because I-Ic fails to do \\h< I thought on 
hoped He would do, or laiK to tt acli \ he 
■'’’•e have nova oegun to don >t liiac H 
would teach Hot b}/ our lilik in- 

ties shah wc Lno\/ Him, bet 11 loogh 
eyes ol tne purest, deepest Scl< j 

within ua id win eh is conscioi ou' v ' 
manj luca b'll ol Or^ 


Boofis of tbe HDontb 

London’s Underworld — The Country Life — Nature 
Study — The Literature of Emotion — Lord Ronaldshay 


and Buddhism — 
By S. L 

T he romance of a gieat city 
has a far-reaching appeal, and 
that romance, in so far as it is 
as a matter of glaring contrasts, 
is to be met chiefly m the under- 
world There is found one oi the pioblems 
that civilisation must solve, and it is well 
to remember that, while a ceitain number 
of people have fallen through then own 
weakness and enor, the greatci number ol 
the submerged are victims of modern m- 
dustnahsm The standard of living lias 
been depressed for the man}' that it may 
be elevated for the few, and the grcatei 
the responsibilities of those who serve, the 
more readily they are reconciled to con- 
ditLOiis that merely enable them to hvo 
Rficogmtion of this truth grows year by 
year, and one cannot avoid the thought 
that the ultimate tnumph of Labour will 
be 'due veay largely to the confidence of 
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its supporters They know tiicy li.ivc 1 
great cause to fight foi , just as otht 1 p.u f ■> 
know they have at least a doubtful c ius‘ 
to defend Even allowing for mcfinaliiu . 
that can never be removc'd by legislation, 
for th( fact that the stage ol nui giowtb 
vanes in such a maiked degrot*, tlu' lai k ol 
opportunity cannot be dt‘f ended 1 lu i f 
must be a welcome awailmg Ihe book, or 
senes of books, that wsll deal w’lth tiu' lil< 
of great industnal centics, not only in 
facts and iigurt's, as Sir Charles Hootb and 
othcis have done so ably, but with «in in- 
vestigation into the cause of Ihe desci'iit 
of those who are vanquisht'd in tlu* struggle 
for life The title of Mi Sidney riieodore 
Feist ead's book, “The Underworld of 
London,” and the name of the publisher, 
John Munay, made me feel that it would 
be a senous study of the great city , but 
IS m truth nothing of the kmd The 
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.nteresc is tlierc, but it is superficial, and 
liio eifo'^t made lo be sensational \viLlio^t 
overstepping, the boundaries ot conven- 
tion \Ve g,iimpse some ol the night re- 
sorts of Loudon, cint,. lea*n hov\?^ the numan 
pigeon IS piucl.ed , t'c arc told no>i the 
eneigies of bmglars and others have been 
.csiiained by the activities of Scotland 
Yard’s “ Flying Sqeiad” , '■ve hai^e manj 
stones of je' el thieves, confidence uick- 
slers, blackmaileis, kleptomaniacs and tfie 
rest Tnere is nottiiiig to hold attenuon 
iinrly ncie That great cities hide great 
cnminais maj be taken for granted , a 
supeificial glance at then activities reveals 
little or notamg that may benefit the 
leadei The countiyman will learn to be 
chary of giving contidence to strangers , 
those who dislike the racecourse and the 
gambling saloon may learn to intensify 
their dishke , but, for the rest, the stones 
and the comments aie alike of little woith 
Any one of the lund, melodramatic stones 
of Mr Thomas Burke in such books as 
" Limchouse Nights " and “ Whispering 
Windows,” terrible as they aic, and often 
icpellent in their i cal ism, convey more of 
the London undei world than Mi Fclstead 
has given us in 300 pages To wnte the 
book that shall justify a title as the one 
Mr Fclstead has chosen will need a man 
who is at once realist, humanist, psycholo- 
gist, and social reformer This is a large 
demand, but nothing less in the way of 
equipment will meet the needs of the 
case 

* )| sf 

Fiom the town to the country is no far 
cry nowadays, and it is a lelief to turn 
from a rather insipid desciiption of Lon- 
don’s less savoury aspects to books that 
deal sympathetically with the country 
The first of these is “ English Country 
Life and Work," by E C Pulbrook 
(Batsford), and the second is ” Pan's 
People, ” by the Honorable Gilbert 
Colendge (Fisher Unwin) Of country 
books there is no end, the annual output 
IS considerable, and many come my way 
for re'Ciew, but I have not yet met one 
tiiat IS quite so comprehensive as Mr 
Pulbrook’s There is no great charm of 


style \at.h .vhicli to covei defects The 
euthor tells a plain tale, out ne icnov.s his 
subject -ntimatLij , aril v.e can Vveli De- 
bt ve that he hes absorbea in his lat>k tne 
kisure of si.vc.al yeara His proeiciu has 
been to set out the inlunt vt life of the 
Ej glisn countryside ana ^.he cvlent to 
whica lh.s life vanes from county 
lo county, only tbose v.no knovv tLeir 
England can understand It -s surprising 
to xma how completely' Mr Pulbrook has 
covered the grouna It would seem as 
though no local cuscoir. nad contiiVed to 
ilude his ooservanon, and he adds to th.^ 
interest ot his narrative by tne adailion of 
a series of striking photograpns admirably 
icproduced Always a sober cnromcler, 
and never a partisan, the authoi has been 
more anvious to tell a tale than to point a 
moral no touch of political piopaganda, 
however subtle, will be found among his 
comments He lov es the country There 
IS no picture presented by the kaleido- 
scope of its life that does not wake him 
to some response he communicates a 
deep and genuine emotion The ground 
plan of the book is admiiable Starting 
with a reasoned consideration of the part 
the country plays in the national life, he 
turns to those who make it what it is, 
who have moulded its shape and destmies 
They are the squire and the farmer, the 
agncultural labourer, the villagers, the 
craftsmen, the shepherds and fisher folk, 
the woodmen, the peripatetic tiadeis 
Then our authoi touches lightly upon 
holidays and customs associated with 
them, upon folk lore, and the past and 
piesent religious hfe Fmally, he recalls 
the war-time changes and their effects 
Photographs of the Land Army girls 
bring back to memory the years when they 
drove the tractor and tended the live- 
stock and brought mto the stockyards a 
certain spirit of patience and kmdlmess 
m dealmgs with beast and bird I think 
that feehng of sympathy was one of the 
great gifts that women brought to the 
farm , for choice I would always have a 
woman to milk and tend the cows and 
even to feed the pigs That any members 
of the Land Army should have been 
tempted to jom the stnke-breakers durmg 
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the recent dispute in Norfolk is matter 
for great regret a veiy fair escutcheon was 
blotted Such a book as " English 
Country Life and Work ” has a value 
that should not be ovei looked At present 
we are sufienng from uiban ignorance of 
countiy problems Your townsman likes 
the country in a vague way He feels it 
IS a pleasant summei-time resort , he 
knows that it is the proper home of cream 
and new-laid eggs, but he has no know- 
ledge either of its vaned industries or its 
growing problems The appeal is to eye 
and stomach Above all, he is quite 
Ignorant of the part the country plays in 
our national life and how far that part could 
and ^ould be extended There is material 
in this book for a course of lectures of 
high interest and real worth The towns- 
man seldom knows more of the country 
than IS revealed by popular hohday 
centres m his immediate neighbourhood, 
and while there are many books that deal 
with selected distncts, it would be hard 
to find one that covers all the giound so 
thoroughly 

Mr Piilbrook declares that, while the 
cities and towns are the brain, the country 
IS the soul of England , and though he is 
not an advocate of old fashions, he notes 
their passmg with regret He has been 
dose enough to the hfe of rural England 
to realise how many pleasant aspects it 
held of old time when the village was 
almost self-supporting and the pace of hfe 
slow and the peace of life seldom or never 
disturbed A very happy life was enjoyed 
in rural England before the enclosure of 
the commons and the passmg of the 
yeoman dass mlo servitude, before the 
shadow of a merciless industrialism dark- 
ened the cottage and checked the industiy 
of the husbandman This book helps us 
to remember that the urban development 
IS only a century old, that the evil it has 
wrought IS becoming known and that a 
growing body of opinion favours a revolt 
against the life that is ruled by the factory 
We have a great hentage, a fruitful 
countiy of rarest beauty , we could, if we 
knew how, find work on it for all the army 
of the unemployed , but at present we 
are the slaves of certam economic theories 


and believe that England’s destinies he in 
the crowded city, the ugly factory, the 
picture palace, the public house and the 
slum We have been blinded temporarily 
by the lust for maieiial good for our 
separated selves, we thmk little or care 
less for the lives of the many sacnfaced to 
smooth the path of the few Indeed, we 
have forgotten the infinite possibilities 
that he at our door, the leal true hie m 
constant contact with Mother Earth, 
whose wealth we may win by obedience 
to her laws It is because Mr Pulbrook’s 
book bimgs with it a touch of the eternal 
truths, a plea — implied lather than ex- 
pressed — foi saner living and timely lecog- 
nition of our national hciitage, tliat I hope 
it will find very many readers and that 
they will not be content to icad Thtie 
IS a message heie the picture ol a guat 
possession is presented We must imdtr- 
stand the significance, realise' that this 
countryside of ours is in danger ol de- 
sertion, and remember that the cradle <»f a 
vinle race can never be found in eiowded 
cities 

1! K i 

In “Pan’s People” the Honouiable 
Gilbert Coleridge shows coiisidti able 
capacity for quiet observation and sound 
reflection The book is a collection ol 
essays, some of which have appealed m 
reviews, and this accounts foi occasion.il 
repetition of thought or fact It is Ian 
to add that these icpctitions do nothing 
to spoil the pleasant quahty oi the book 
Mr Coleridge, whose opening essay d< aK 
with the robm, is wiong in sujiposuig 
that this delightful bird has no (‘nemns 
I believe there is in these islands at Icust 
one annual ceremony that was foinu'tly 
associated with tlu destruction of tin* 
robin The memoiy is vague .is I wnte, 
and I do not know where to look for the 
reference, but I thmk cither robm or 
wren was held to have helped the be- 
trayal of Chnst Perhaps somebody with 
a more accurate memory can help In 
another chapter there is a reference to the 
relative sizes of the domestic and the 
wild cat of these islands , I thmk it ■»-. 
correct to say that the cat of the 
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Higlilands -s so much cat as 

tyii .. There is a dclignvful cssaj. on 
the heron , and everybody must i egret 
ine persecution 01 this nriposiag bird 
Uniortunateiy, it is impossible to keep 
fisn where you have herons I had a 
cdip pond once I slocked it With fish 
I had caught on tne large waters ot a 
inend's estate, I fed them, and had 
dreams of their living lor centuiies Bui. 
there came a yeai ol drought \vhcn the 
pond lost a gieat pa t of its vatci, and a 
heion would arnve at daybieak he did 
not leave ore fish in the pond On some 
of the trout liatcheries it is necessary to 
keep a man with a gun — a pity, foi the 
heron is not only one of the most distin- 
guished of British birds, but has a long 
Instory and iai more intelligence than a 
hsh 

Theio is a pleasant story in “ Pan’s 
People ” of a wolf brought up in domestic 
captivity and ultimately gi\ cn to the Zoo, 
wfiere to the end of its time it recognised 
all old friends This recognition is not 
uncommon A striking instance was 
given in the case of a leopard picsentcd 
to Sir John Drummond Hay by one of 
the Sultans of Morocco When Sir John 
left Tangier he gave the leopard to the 
Zoo Some yeais after, being in London, 
he bethought him of his old pet, and went 
to the Gardens On approaefung the cage 
where the leopard lay asleep he stooped 
undei the railing and was called off by 
the keepei, who said the leopard was a 
savage and dangerous beast, quite un- 
tam cable Sir John evplained the facts 
and called to the sleeping leopard m 
Aiabic The animal roused itself and 
came at once to the bars of the cage, 
puinng with pleasure and eager to be 
stroked 

Perhaps the final essay on telepathy is 
the most striking of all, and there is a 
quotation from Mr W J Long m which 
that gifted naturalist declares his behef 
in a “ sense of piesence " among animals, 
a sense that communicates such emotions 
as fear “ Pan’s People ” is a dehghtful 
gift Ipook for children of all ages , it is a 
■Jiaeful remmder of the opportunities we 
have, and neglect, of making fnends 


Bird and beast make oveitures to as, ana 
aU too often \ve lespond with the shot 
gin or me iiile Deep ao.in m our heaits 
i.e have an .nnate irmnduness fOi nearly 
ail that runs and flies , we repress it 
In spue of lepiession it uses up again 
ana a gam, ioi it is a part of oai evolution 
and we cannot move lai aiong the road 
to pi ogress untd \se hav^e taken all Lvmg 
tilings lO be our friends Mi Gilbert 
Colendgc hcips to establish tins trotn , he 
IS satu iO make some convexis, and this 
is the gieatest reward of those who wiite 
in a spjuit of love and leverence ol man- 
kind’s “ younger brethren ’ 

The liteiature of emotion grows in 
quantity rather than quMity In the past 
few weeks several volumes have reached 
me, and I have had every mtention to 
write about them The emotions that set 
down words rather tlian thoughts appear 
to be quite without either restramt or 
goal Is it unfair or unkind to say that 
these wnteis are so fai removed from 
decision about what they wish to say that 
they prefer to make their readers guess ^ 

I will not name the books lest I be unjust 
to those who wrote them, and it is quite 
clear that the new thought now at work 
in the world as the result of new teaching 
and modem problems is bound to pro- 
duce a number of tentative etfoits to find 
expression Some of them 1 esult in nothmg 
better than a foam of words with no real 
dnvmg force of definite thought behmd 
them One cannot counsel the reader to 
strive with these efforts when there arc 
plenty of better books to be found To 
feel the imminence of change or the 
immanence of the Divme does not enable 
the average man or woman to write 
coherently of either, many who try to 
tnumph ovei their limitations become 
intoxicated with verbiage and forget all 
coherence in their pursmt of pleasing 
images A certain austerity is demanded 
of those who would write of thoughts and 
feehngs that tend to baffie imdisciphned 
descnption If the vmters would deado 
in the first instance what their message 
IS and would endeavour to set it out in 
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plain blunt piose before they proceed to 
elaboration, I think that quite a numbei 
of little books would remain unwritten, 
or at least unpnnted If the authors on 
completion would set the manuscript 
aside, say for a year, and would then 
re-read it aloud they would save them- 
selves much disappointment The number 
of men and women who can deal with 
spiritual matters in arresting or even 
sustammg prose is very small, and these 
authors have only reached their piesent 
stage by the exercise of self-disciplme, a 
qu^ity m which the authors of the books 
I have glanced through appear to be 
conspicuously lacking 

♦ * * 

The Earl of Ronaldshay is a well- 
travelled administrator, to whose wise 
guidance large Impend interests have 
been entrusted He has been a wanderer 
over some of the most remote and allunng 
parts of the earth and is an authonty 
on both the Middle and Far East The 
record of some official journeys to Sikhun, 
Chumbi and Bhutan has provided him 
with material for yet another excellent 
travel book , he calls it “ Lands of the 
Thxmderbolt ” (Constable, Ltd ), this thun- 
derbolt bemg the vajrah of India, the 
dorje of Thibet, the emblem of pncstly 
I>ower, the bolt of Indra Darjeeling was 
the starting point of Lord Ronaldshay's 
exploration, and the half-dozen routes 
followed are to be traced m a useful map 
at the end of the book The author can 
see, hear, and express himself, so he has 
acquired the irimda necessiUi’i of his 
crait , and while he contnves to take his 
reader with him all the way, he places him 
under special obhgation by his examin- 
ation of Buddhism and Lamaism 

In the village of Lachen, on the journey 
from Gangtok to Thangu, he met a noted 
spiritual leader, the " Great Hermit," 
who spent years at a time m retiicment, 
and has reached the Arhat stage of 
^mtual development This great leader 
adnutted that tixe “ externals ” of Lama- 
lan, the praymg wheels, the altar images 
are mummery, valuable only if, and m so 
far, aa they attracted the attention and 


occupied the m^nd of 01 dinary men 
Lord Ronaldshay marvels at the com age 
and resolution that lead a man to the life 
of meditation m solitude , he reminds his 
readers that under the Indian Penal Code 
sohtary confinement is limited to one 
month, of which no more than si ven da 37 ’s 
are consecutive Yet here are men who 
go away for years, to commune wath the 
spine in solitude, eating and dnnkmg no 
more than will sufhee to hold the soul 
tvithm the bounds of the physical body 
He comes to the conclusion that no man 
would submit to such piivation ’'’’oluii- 
tarily, “ without assurance of a sastainmo 
force beyond the experience, ptiheps i \ cn 
beyond the compichension, ol thi average 
Westemei ” I think that this comment 
and the summmg up of Buddhism at the 
end of the bool: aic the most stiikmg 
passages m a volume that is both intu- 
esting and sincere We have the view 
point of the cultuicd Westerner, oi one 
who, apparently, was haiilly ptepared to 
recogmse that m his quest for tin truth 
the devout Buddhist, whatever the ex- 
ternal aspect of his cried, has not gone 
unrewarded Perhaps l^oid Ronaldshay 
has failed to realise the diffeienco bi tween 
the exoteric and esoteiic sidis of Buddlnsra 
and Lamaism , perhaps he has not sc im 
that thousands turn piaying win i Is or 
set wheels m the path of the wateifall 
because that action coin spends with the 
measure of their mental and spiutual 
growth Behind them, as behind tin* 
simple folk of eveiy religion, aie the 
Initiates or those who are so f.ir advanct d 
along the stony road of Initiation that 
formality and separate m ss h.ive lost tin 11 
savom These men and womin, w'hatever 
their faith, are mtmbeis of one brother- 
hood , they have savoured the mm i im ail- 
ing that IS common to cvoiy faith 
However this may be (and Loi d Koiiald- 
shay has every right to his owm view) 
much credit is due to him for bnngmg 
to the consideration of alien faiths so 
much patience and so earnest a will to 
understand 

* * * * 

Is It late m the day to write about the 
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hcrrcis Oi borne people Deile^e Lie 

ond is co:iveilcd, and lO these “ v’i^ai 
its Nature, Caase and Cure,” b, Sir G 
hoviLS Diclanson (Allen ena Un\ m), 'vvdl 
maJ-c no appeal Bot at fie moment o£ 
lancing, nearly live j^eais after tne 
'krmi'stice proclaimed peace m Europe, 
' aie sini living in a stete of '/ai, 
a^mamenu nmis are ve^y oac^r, and j... .s 
cmefiy ihe desire foi the best steei in 
Em ope liidt keeps France m die Eahi 
It lit look to the Ncai East, 10 Poland, 
lO Rassia, \ve shall need iiiOaC Ji^n a 
reasonable measure of optimism lo con- 
\ nee us that people may noi be stirroa 
to s life 11 the immediate futuie es in the 
'ccent past In these ciiCamstences a 
reminder of 'vt^hat \iai really means is 
timcl} enougii, and Mr Dickinson hes 
masTcied the subject He has chosen 
an efi* cave a ay of presenting his case 
rhcic aic more than twenty t^apters, all 
biiou and conc’se, so that the whole argu- 


ment lakes so.ne 'MndiCd end hfey pages 
Nobody who has an oidmery capacit_j 
fci response lO argumeit will rise from 
perusal oi tnis oook witnout realising that 
tncie is d'-iiger of more wars and that a 
ter\' shor one m Western Europe would 
avail to destxoj f »c poo^. remains ol our 
civnisalion 

Then carets a qmstmi ior tne nonnal 
mai endx omr 1 (a ver-!’ serious question) 

V.ha!: 'Ti I Lcuig to help 01 maintain 
pfcc.ee ” In tms direction every one 01 
us has a aut\ to petfoim the^c is none 
\ ho cannot help 05 v'Oid oi deed All 
Dxkinson appeals to etc. y man to do ms 
cl ily Ji Jus regal d, and his book should 
be m I le .lands of schoolira»teis and 
clergymen throughout the Empire One 
mighi go fuilhc. and say tnroughout 
Etuope, too , but the dmiger is Tecogmsed 
bj all the sane elements on the Continent 
Urfortunaiely, tnci* influence is not equal 
to their samty 


A Prayer 


Dear Loid, ior me the way is sometimes lonely, 
I long to see Thy face, 

1 raise my e>(s to Ihcc, foi with Fhte only, 
Ihe path of love 1 tiace 

1 dare not think of what has been denied me, 
Fneudships i mevy not share, 

And so, deal Lord, within Ihy lo\e T hide me. 
And bieathe to Thee my piaycr 

I do not ask material -.ucecsses, 

That men ot earth hold dear, 

I only ask that as eaeh glad day passes, 

I mav but feel Ihcc neai 

1 do not ask for freedom fiom my duties. 

The duties that I see. 

Arc ever showmg unsuspected beauties, 

When they are done for Ihee 


I do not ask for wealth 01 recognition. 

These quickly pass away, 

More wonderful to have Thy sweet permission 
lo do Thy work each day 

I do not pray release from earthly sorrow, 

But this, dear Lord, I crave. 

If sorrow comes, I pray that each to-monow 
May find me strong and brave 

O help me lo be patient, kind and chearful. 
With every soul I meet. 

For Thy dear sake to lift the weak and fearful. 
Up to Ihy blessed feet 

Then Blessed One, I may behold the vision 
Of nobler lives to be, 

Along the pathway toward the fields Elysian, 
Where I may walk with Thee 

Ihcresa McLean 
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The Gates of Beauty 

By Nicolas Roerich 


F rom formei days, perhaps the 
fifteenth centmy in Russia, 
theie has come do\vn to us a 
legend m which Chnst is pro- 
claimed as the highest guar^an 
of beauty According to this legend, when 
Christ was ascending to heaven, some 
troubadours approached him and asked, 
“ Lord Chiist, to whom are you leaving 
us ? How can we exist without you ^ ” 
And Chnst answered, “ My children, I 
shall give you the golden moimtams and 
silver nvers and beautiful gardens and 
you shall be nourished and happy ” But 
then St John approached Chnst and 
said, " Oh Lord, give them not golden 
mountains and silver nvers They do not 
know how to guard them, and someone 
nch and powerful wiU attack them and 
take away the golden mountains Give 
them only your name and your beautiful 
songs, and give the command that all 
those who appreciate the songs and who 
care for and guard the singers shall have 
the open gates to Paradise ” And Chnst 
replied, “Yes, I shall give them, not 
golden mountains, but my songs , and all 
who appreciate them shall find the open 
gates to Paradise " 

Herem you have the essential and vital 
combmation of lehgion and beauty, and 
you see that the highest symbol of rch- 
gion becomes the highest guardian of 
beauty 

Agam we have a quotation from the 
oldest Russian histoncal chronicle by the 
Monk Nestor, mdicating how Pnnee 
Jaroslav appreciated knowledge and 
beauty “Jaroslav founded Kiev the 
Great and its golden gates with it Loving 
the laws of beauty and of church and 
being a master in books he read them by 
day and by mght and wrote them too, 
thus sowing book-worms in the hearts of 


true men, which we now reap But 
books and images aie nvers that cairy 
wisdom through the world and aic as deep 
as nvers Also Jaroslav lovingly beau- 
tified the chuiches with images and witn 
splendid gold and silvci vessels and his 
heart rejoiced upon it ’’ 

Besides we have also beautiful quota- 
tions fiom some later chioniclts ot tlie 
fifteenth and sixteenth ccntuiies, teaching 
us that the best spiiitual achievement loi 
the rulers is to guard ai t and cv cii to use 
art m their own life 

Knowing these quotations, one is not 
surprised to see in the opera “ Smgon- 
rotchka ” that the Tsar is at thi* same 
time an artist, and is beautifying his own 
palace This is not merely a sophislicatcd 
message for loyalty, but also the leal 
behef of the people Foi if you ask me 
what counteisign and ceitificate you 
would have to show to b< allowed to 
entei a Russian village, I would giv< vt>Li 
the best advice cntei the village singing, 
and the more pleasing youi song the 
better your w’elcomc If they’ shall ask 
you for a certificate, show them a diawing 
or a painting, it is the btst nndd stood 
certificate, and you will be assun d that 
you can lemam there for evei You have 
youi shield and y^our guai<l 
I am far fiom pioclaiming tins soUly 
about the Russian peasant , it is lu 
reality a pan-human foiling Coilainly 
when you are appioadung an Amoiuan 
faim the same countersign and cortilicato 
are the best This is not merely a theoiy, 
for I have seen cveiywhcre many fanners 
and I have that feeling about them Boi 
the heart unspoiled by the turmod of the 
cities and nounshed upon the beauties 
from the source of Nature is the game 
human heart, and is speaking the sjumi 
pan-human language 
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Wiien Coiona Munai lequesied that 
T give tnem for then motto a qaotacion, 
I chose i-he following Irom my lecture 
‘ Beauty and Wisdom ” “ Htmanity is 

facing the comi*ig events 01 cosmic 
greatness Humanicy already *esiises that 
ah occutrcnces arc not accidental Tne 
aine foi the construction of future culture 
IS at hand Before oui e3.es tlie revalua- 
tion of values is being witnessed Amidst 
tne rums of valueless banis notes, man- 
1 md has found the real value of the 
>vorld’s significance The values of great 
ait are victoriously traversing all storms 
ol earthly commotions Even the 'earthly' 
people eilrcady understand the vital im- 
portance of active beauty And v>?hen wo 
pioclami Love, Beauty cuid Action we 
know verify that we pionounce the for- 
mula oi the international language, and 
this formula which now belongs to the 
museum and stage must entei everyday 
life The sign of beauty will open all 
sacied gates Beneath the sign of beauty 
we walk ]oyful]3^ With beauty we con- 
quer Thiough beauty we pray In 
beauty we aic united And now we affirm 
these words not on the snowy heights, 
but amidst the turmoil of the city — and 
lealising the path of true reality we greet 
Willi a happy smile the future ” 

And now you see that I use this quota- 
tion not as an ideahst’s dream, but for 
practical life Those who arc not bhnd 
must see that the question of ait has now 
become not a matter of some special 
education, but everyone acknowledges 
that the question of beauty has become 
the most vital factor of life Formerly 
one heard stones of artists dymg of 
hunger while the iich financiers built 
their palaces To-day, events have 
brought out the reverse I have heard 
stones of bankers dying on the top of 
mountains of worthless banknotes And 
we have already heard how an entire 
country could be supported by the price 
of old tapeslnes So you see how prac- 
tically this great evolution is working 
before our eyes Besides this another 
que^on of the same deep significance is 
cowang into our hfe Some days ago a 


prominent architect told me that ne 
regrets so much noi having the constant 
co-operation oi pamters and sculptors 
from the begimung of a project because 
onii^ thiougli tms essential collaboration 
from t-ie very beginning can somethmg 
really harraoniOt.s result I nave often 
heaid dancers say the}’' needed to know 
someth-ng of sculpture and plastic, and 
certeinl}/ 501. nave often heard that 
painters leqaire music and that music 
evokes the sigmficance of colour In the 
Mastei institute o± United Arts I have 
had a significant cv-penence in this 
direction, showing how much it is neces- 
sary to combine undei one roof the idea 
that the unit} of arts is also not fai from 
life, and how all musicians, painters, 
sculptors, architects and dramatists can 
be uniced and supported by each other 
For difterent branches ot art do not 
distress the mind, but evoke to work 
some new centre of the bram not yet 
utilised And certainly we know how 
many centres of the brain are left dor- 
mant 

The gates of Paradise mentioned m the 
old legend aie not only imaginary, and 
really just now we have the most im- 
portant time when the vital medium of 
art IS entering home life For humanity, 
distressed by pohtical mtngues and seeing 
about it the refuse of its old beliefs, is 
seeing how easily this new emotion, con- 
structive and vital, is to be found m 
daily hfe 

We have mentioned in the purpose of 
the Master Institute that even pnsons 
must be beautified, and this is not an 
allegory The great pnson of life is so 
easily beautified and a real key to happi- 
ness and joy is to be found the counter- 
sign of song and the certificate of painted 
works And finally, if we have seen the 
beautiful evolution of avihsation and 
culture, so in the same way we can 
understand how much more beautiful a 
higher evolution awaits us And it is 
near And it is vital And it is practical 
for everybody 

And should someone ask why, m the 
m 61 ^ of our days, you can be concerned 


* New International Art Exchange, started in New York 
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with questions of art, you may safely 
answer, ‘ I know my waj^ " 


Fnends, if we reahse how vital was 
Beauty dunng ancient limes, what im- 
mense uses of the emanations of Beauty 
we can malce in our everyday life If in 
the Mediaeval Ages Beauty was con- 
sidered the " Gates to Paradise,” and if 
even a modest old chronicler of the 
eleventh centuiy could assert his ]oy 
before Beauty, how necessary it is to 
take aU practical advantage of this 
basis of life, and to repeat as a piayer 
each day. Love, Beauty and Action 
And how all-embiacing is Looe , how 
profoundly must be felt the sense of 
Beauty, and vitally must we understand 
the meaning of that vinle expression, 
AUim And this command must not be 


forgo cten once \\hen we can miroauce 'l 
into our daily lile The new ero is nol 
fai off, and not one can oe lost 


Perhaps you will ask mr hy v -■c must 
repeat constantly this praycj. ol Love 
and Beauty ? Because, fiankly, 'so many 
even of our sistcis end broth fr-> In,' ic 
avoid Beauty in their evciyda) hxc, and 
eironeously they think to have '-nihcicnl 
reason foi this mistake Hut if Bciuiy 
IS the Shield of the World, if the' am a of 
the World’s Tc achen is himinousiv ladiaii , 
even the smallest seeds of this spurdoni 
must be reflected in oar life Ind tf>e 
awaiting oms and tlu o*p>ri.ant o/ifs 
must be the first to prcpaie tin i ol 
Beauty in life So, vitally, until \.( S( 
the results, must wc repeat this prav^cr ol 
Beauty — tlie Crown ol Action and Lom 


H /Iftember’s 2>iari2 

May 2»kJ, Idil 

LECTURES BY MR KRISHNAMURTI AND MR JINAR \D'\S V- f'KM J Ml V tin 
PROGRAMME OF VIENNA CONFERENCE — TOWN PLANNINfr J- XU f HII JOiV - 
PROPOSED CO-OPERATIVE COMMUNITY— WELF tRE MEDllAIJON UMOV-- 1 II a 
NEW ERA— EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE— NATION VL EQUINE DEJ-i'N( I I !• M.lTIv 
—MAJOR GALLOWAY— GUILD OF THE CITIZENS OF TO-MORROW- IIII- \ VilO\ \1 
ANIMALS' WELFARE WEEK— UNITED SUMMER SCHOOl — A SIUDY IN SOLI M \M) 

ECONOMIC WELFARE 


AS already announced. Mi Kiislinaniurti 
will hold a meeting at the AIoi timer Hall 
■^on Thursday, Juno 21bt, at 8 30 pm, 
lor Star members only, and Mr Jinaiajailasa 
will give a public lecture at the same place on 
Wednesday, June 27th, at 8 p ni , on ‘ the 
Coming Chnst " Ihcic will be a meeting at 
the Star Headquarters on Saturday, june 9th, 
at 3 30 p m , to dibcuss methods ol making Mr 
Jinarajadabi's lecture as widely known as 
possible 

* <» * 

F rom Holland comes the preliminary pro- 
gramme for the Congress of the Order of 
the Star m the East, to be held in 
Vienna 

Fnipay, July 27th 

8 45 am to9 45 am, Meeting of Head and 
Officers, Business Meeting, 10, Invocation, 


Choir Opening of Coiigioss, \(idi« I It nl. 

Welcome to repusentativi luluit, ‘Silf- 
prepaiation," l>y the H« ad , 2 30 p in to 3 10 
pm, Lt( lures by Rajagop ilat Int sa uitl 
Nityananda , 3 45 pm to 5 ]> in , l><Ii.ili , 

5 pm to 6 30, Busuioss Met ling ol Ollncis, 
8 pni, Busimss Meeting of Ollnus, I tiiUrn 
slides of Ad jar 

Saturday, Juiy 28th 

8 45 am to 9 45 am. Business Meeting of 
Othcirs , lOamtollam, Music, Industrial 
Welfare Work, Animal Protection, 11 15 am 
to 12, " Lighting the Way , " 2 30 p tn to 
4 30 p ra , Star Work, Propaganda and Sum- 
mary , 5pm to 6 30 p m , Debate, Closing 
Address , S p m , Public Lecture by the Head 

The above programme is subject to alteration, 
therefore members should verify the itenak^pr 
themselves later on. 
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Cit\ of <jV eiiOOT-g ^Sv co.cn; now 
[1 cCjlC dc xhicc Hundrcatl» 11 - 

'v<.rs'^r> ci *ts fonnclat’on, and tne Ji Ddt;e 
E n D +.on s^hicb \ns o-Dced or» *\Iay Stii wJ^ 
icmam open unO Sep enb^r 301 a I*"* co-"- 
jnnci .101 V 1 Ji this C"- bibition '’p 1 itcr ration 

Cities '"iid lo\vx^ Planning Jb-xiibit on " ^ dl De 
held fiom JuA 27i,n to \ugabi, 22tii, ai a c n 
jL ircii ntion u To^\u Plani^mg Coherence wdl 
lake placo on August Jrd and ti , *T*ta - 
eu-b ons Lo Stockholm and Copenhagen bcl%\ccn 
August 6th and litli 


V ' rhco‘=opa 5 ^ ior 3Ia> (6J ) tl c^c is a 
I p.ehminaiy notice oi a propobcd Co- 
dl- operative Community at Lctcn won m People 
have bee 1 ''t.Cacced to tnc place in oidcr lo 
send tlieir ebildien to the school which, \dAcn 
..onplcted, will accommodate 350 pupils Ibe 
^cl erne is at piesenl quiee tentative, but it 
\vOuld be helpiul if people \vho tnink t^ili be 
likely to come ana live in the Con m unity wou d 
s-^ctle their requirements in the v.ay of «-cco n- 
nnodation Star Communities have alreaa^ 
been ^tarua in Swii/crlaid and Holland, 
Belgium and Italy 

^ k 

T he VvcUare Meditation Union asks '‘for 
the help and co-opeiation of all thinking 
people irrespective of class, creed 01 race, 
v/ith the object of charging the mental atmo- 
sphere *with thoughts ol peace and goodwill, 
thus influencing foi good the massed thought 
of the world * All particulars and thought slips 
can be had from the Hon Secretary , 29, Craven 
Koad, Reading 

|e X 4c 

T he New Era " (the organ oi the New 
Education Fellowship) has published a 
very good Spiing Number, containing 
an illustrated 11 tide, “ Abstract Ait for 
Childien— An Evpenmcnt,'' by C Flcming- 
Williiius The ill list! Jtions have been supplied 
by childitn, some of whom are quite young 

)tc * c|t 

T he New Education Fellowslup has sent 
out a picliiuinary notice of a Conference 
on Edu( ation to be held at the Inslitut 
des Essarts, lerxitet, Switzerland, fiom August 
2nd to August 15tb Information can b© 
obtained from the Organising Secretary, Mr 
I A Hawliczck, Maryland, Letch worth 

m * 

T he National Equine Defence League has 
a pamphlet called The Agony of the 
Mines," dealing with pit ponies Free 
copies can be had on application to the Secre- 
tary, National Equine Defence ILeague, 27, 
Be^nsfield Road, New Southgate, Ix)ndon, 
Kindly send stamps to cover postage 
Everyone is horrified when a case of cruelty is 


u x'*u 1 me oc flS ojt hov n uch oetttr 
It wou’cl oe to » Ai c ^ st^jg cordA o^s 


7v 


piiae of ->, 0^0 is o^erea 03 Mr CLo^ler 
3 tar‘ nam, a CO he»v Oircotor, of Cli< ster- 
-«L ^ 27 v- 1 u, lor au cl^A.ert tvpe of f Icctncai 
ST01*'' Latter V loeoriot vC jiignt cnabie 

pA pon cs to be diSperbCG. \ th 11. uc^ a* d f ot 
mi es Tils s suiciv ? sllp in the ng it 
d. it^cDOA ^ c, IS a^iodtA cO D^. wished that, 
somuo xc \U succeed ?n engire 

itAuh V 11 \Lrr sooi^ Aaa lO lOc eventual re- 
Ovai of rll the poi'ics voting ardw^s.^roc’-id 
Pot crly these m a^cp uui mxues Th-S 

parqjhlct gi c-s evAacts from Liters from men 
working in the mir^s who 1 no v ara see tPe 
tre<‘tmeT c metca out to tixC poor beasts, but 
\vho canrot iv all eases speak openly’ on t'^e 
subject 


M ajor c b j galloway is no ^ 

\vorkmg for the Oracr of the Star in 
tne E*-st xH the oh'ee of the Hnr^LD 
or TnE Sr\p He has travelled in many 
COUP tries, and his ability both as writer a^id 
speaker is wiaely reeognisca IMeosrs T Fxsher 
Univin issued a sceona edition of n s interesting 
book “ Tne Call of the West Letters from 
British Columbia,*' with many illustrations 
Major Galloway comes from Cardiff, where he 
IS very well known and where his work for the 
Order of the Star in the East has been so much 
appreciated He is a member of the Royal 
Geographieal Society, and having spent some 
time in Persia, which he describes as a very 
interesting country, it is hoped some of his 
articles will shortly be published in this maga- 
zine 

♦ * t 

T he Guild of the Citizens of lo-morrow 
has planned a Summer Holiday (the sixth) 
for three weeks at Black Dyke Farm, 
Arnside, Morecambe Bay^, from August llth 
Ihe holidays for membeis and fiiends held by 
this Guild have been very successful so far, 
and I believe economy is one of the principles 
of the Guild 

4t Ht 4t 

A NATIONAL ANIMALS* W^ELFARE 
WEEK WILI BE HELD FROM JUNE 
lOxH TO JUNE I 61 H This demonstra- 
tion will be in favour of a wader justice foi our 
animal friends A Public Demonstration will 
be held in the Queen's Hall, London, on Fnday 
evening, June 15th The Bishop of London, 
Mr George Bernard Shaw, Sir Charles Hawtrey, 
Lord Tenterden, Lady Emily Lutyens, Miss 
Maude Royden and Mr Bailhe-Weavcr are on 
the Council Applications for tickets for the 
meeting, or further particulars should be 
addressed to the Hon Organising Secretary, 
Room 29, 1, Robert Street, London, W C 2 
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T he Animal Defence and Anti-Vivisection 
Society notify that the Second Reading 
of the Humane Slaugh^e/ Bill was earned 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday IMay Isl 
The Bill is now being considered by a Committee 
and will come up for the Repoit Stage and the 
Third Reading As it is almost certain that an 
attempt will made to wreck the Bill or render 
it useless, friends of the cause are asked to uigc 
their Members of Parliament to support the 
Bill 


T he Programme of the United Summer 
School to be held at “ The Ha>es/' 
Swanwick, Derbyshire, from June 23rd 
to July 2nd, has just come to hand The 
subject for discussion will be " Industry and 
Human Nature The only united meeting of 
the school on Sunday, June 24th, wall be at 
3 o’clock in the afternoon, when the lepie- 
sentatives of the Anglican, Roman Catholic and 


the Free Churches Vvill all gi\c 'ddicssc-, lot 
Rev Fathei Vincent McN is the iJoinjmc 
preacher, so well knowxi in J^cnaon 

HE secona p'^rt of A Sira\ Soci d jud 
Economic Vcliuc’' ha oitu ilc(i\lci 
T he wntcx IS plcastd to Jind tJ' 1 - ^ 

have expressed agree r«i<ut wiih the ji-sl 
already published, did ht aN > 'clnow! d ,t 
much nsclul criticism lie will be ><1 ji i iboi 
leaders and boeicihsts \ ill n id eh pu r \ i i lo 
will let him ha\t. tlie bcnc/i' of ^ii\ ciuj tj 
that may occur to them j he i ij^hlc* 
be obtained at the booksl ih 

M rs eu \n wvllvci-, cmk • diud* « 

ol Sii Edwin ino U’l. ' (b nui /■ 
Lulj^ens, and well kno v t i \ i i 
contributor to this iniga/nu, 
son at 2 59 p m on Mjy 15, 192 3 

Vi in 
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O VER and above the usual Annual 1 S 
Conventions, which are held during the 
Chnstmas week alternately at Adyar and 
Benares, a South Indian Convention is held 
every year at Adyar during Easter This year. 
Dr Besant, who was to have presided at Surat 
over the North Indian Conference, but was 
detained due to the acute political situation at 
^at time m the country, presided There wcie 
several interesting items in the programme from 
the point of view of the Coming Over and 
above the Star meetings that were held, there 
were two events which were very impressive 
The first was a lantern lecture on Good Tnday 
by Mr Jinarajadasa, when he showed some blades 
of the Passion Play ” that is staged at 
Oberammergau every ten years The pictures 
were very realistic and impressive and dram- 
atically characterised the sufierings of the 
Chnst for the world The picture ol the crown 
of thorns and a bleeding forehead, the beanng 
of the Cross and the Crucifixion were all shown, 
and the whole effect was so deep and intense that 
the audience refrained from clapping or making 
any noise m the end, but quietly walked home 
pondermg over the happenings of the L^st 
Commg and the warnings that it gave of rigid 
self-preparation even for those nearest, lest He 
be unwittmgly betrayed 
The second interesting event was a Star play 
called '"The Promise of Chnst S Return,” 
written by Doctor Welle van Hook There were 
only three characters m the play, namely, a 
Jewish rabbi, an Egyptian scholar, and a 
Roman wamor Each of them is impressed by 
the personality of the Chnst and yet sceptical, 
specially so the Roman. They are mially 


convinced by the gi eat duimn ol Hk Hum m ii * 
ministry, and vow to tath othii to woik lui 
the Lord when He comes a^‘ain \i tlu t nd 
the play, when the thicc pledge th< ii hofu uitfj 
a clasp of hands, the lights go out m i<lu d’\ \iid 
a brilliant star shmt s over tlu 11 lu ids, n niiudni 
us of the benediction that <d\\a\ , m t-) op 
faithful It was a veiv nnpres''jv< mhIpi' >hd 
all felt the necessity oi Ltcjnng rfet t <ptu t m 
oidci to proscr\e the atniO’>pht n i>j lx in uu lio.i 
cieated under the banyan tze<, wIick tlu pJ>\ 
was staged 

« « « 

T he need feu an nude 1 st md mg hftwun 
the vaiious i( ligums 1 Iniip'iejt inoT< and 
more evt ij day, and li i\( h* ;.‘Pn lo 

realise that, in spil< oi llie m in> MqujJitui 
differences, all religious h tvt l \*h it dt *d in 
common An evichucc ul wu Kctidly 
shown m Madias by tlu^ Uohhiip rii 
congresses of leligiuip, if tin v mp;bf lx n 
called They went held uiidi i tlu in j>ut , ol 
two religious soeieties, and ]<<luus vv( i< 
delivered on all religions by tlu ioilow* t » ol tlu 
faithful coneeimd Mi ImariijadaSii hi tun d 
on Buddhism, while Mi Ana, the Jtui^rdmg 
Secretary of the 1 S ,keluit(Um /moastiiaiii^m 
Adyar contnbutis a good deal io tlu uudir 
standing between the diltei< iit rehgionb aiul 
creeds in Madias 

« m « 

W E havt all read with great interest of 
the apjv)intmtnt of Mr krnest ^od 
as National Representative for'ibhe 
Umted States of America, and wt feel proud, 
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Decause India claims more oi Wood as 
belonpng to her taan lo any other couti^.i3^ 
because of his 3 ears o£ in\aluaDle vork in 
the Theobophical and Educational fields here 
We ha\e also read vith pleosuie of tue new 
sc leme that he, \v^ith the approval of the He? a, 
IS bringing into operation in \meric'* Star 
members have not >et realised the magi^itude 
of their task and the immensity 01 their 
opportunity, and that onl}?’ an intense, aedica^ed 
and self-recohectea hie v\ill sufficiently^ focus 
then attention The need foj. iigorous se^f- 
prepaiation is great, end orlv by repeated 
efiortb and continuous \igila-nce cen \\e puniy 
ourselves In India a^so the National Secre- 
taries are organising a similar scheme, but in a 
country ^vhere applications pour in foi any new 
scheme, one has to be very carefui, otherwise 
the aim with which such a scheme is started ’s 
marred by the very magnilude of the response, 
because many join merely for the sake of tne 
noveltv and seldom follow up their application 
with vigorous work and change of attitude, but 
fall back in their old groove This hinders the 
work oi the others as \veU, but in these days of 
intensity, miiacles may happen, and tins may be 
the very thing needed for some lo bring a^ufc 
what has been called their '' conversion '' 

): Hi 4. 

W E read vulh eager avidity the inspiring 
editorial of oui Head in the Herald, 
but the April Herald which came in 
last week disappointed us Of course, we realise 
that our Head is veiy busy m America, and, 
moreover, one has to depend on railways and 
steamers for regularity The National Secre- 
taries are trying a new scheme to push up the 
number of subset ibcrs to the Herald in India 
They propose a monthly payment of one rupee 
in advance for nine months, so that the 


nccessicy 01 pay mg niro rupees eight a mas in a 
lump su^L may be ooMated In India vrere 
people are eagei oat poor, these concessions ?ra 
neccssrry, and it is noped that many who were 
not £*Dlc wO sJDscribe Wi 1 now De able to do so 


O N April 1 st, Lhe iull moon of Chaitra, a 
new monthly nagazine for v oung peop'e, 
a'*c named TJ 3 oUf g C s jOinJy’’ 
eaitea ov Dr Besart ana ^Ir \rjndale, was 
published The first numDC“, which looks very 
attractive, sro\vS great hopes Ojl a useiul future 
It snould nave a big circulation as tr^e suDsenp- 
tion is only three rupees per year, or si'' shJimgs 
post iree, can be ordered from the Ala^ ager 
Vi kd/ar, i^Iadias 


R eference was made co some efioris 
being niade to estaolish a Tneosopncal 
College at Madanapalle, the birthplace of 
Knshnaji, in the April number Permission 
has now been obtained irom the Madras 
Umversity , and a college af&hated lo that 
university will be opened in July next Dr 
Besant \vill perform the opening ceremony, as 
the Head of the Theosophical Educational 
Trust Those interested m the birthplace of 
Knshnaji, and who are willing to help an 
educational institution at that place, can endow 
a scholarship for one hurdred and forty pounds 
and a halt-scholarship for seventy pounds 
Any donation would be welcome and may be 
sent to the Ireasurer, Madanapalle Theosophical 
College Trust, Adyar, Madras It is hoped that 
it wall at least have the good thoughts of Star 
members all over the world, because it is one of 
the places where the future workers for the Star 
will be trained 
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A PRfeS un long sejour en Am^nque, le 
pexntie iepnt6, Caro-Dflvaille, e$t 
rovenu k Pans, avec un bagage im- 
portant, rcsultat de treizo ann6es d'itudes, 
disons plutot dc meditations 

II A convx^ Jo public pansien sous les auspices 
de rUmon dcs Arts, k suivre k travers ses 
oeuvres, la crise intellcctuelle et morale qui 
Fa conduit k ce qu'il appelle sa conversion 
mystique, et k une Evolution paraUffle de son 
art Les salles de son composition prennent au 
catalogue des noms divers II y a preimdrement 
la Sille de la Jeunesse et de la Joie '' et la 
“Chambre de la Fantaisieet des Divertissements 
aimables/* compos6es Tune et Fautre de cartons 
repi^ntant des danses et de sc&aes qux sent 
d'xme inspiration paienne se rattachant aux ten* 
dances de jeunesse du peintre Puia Fon p6n6tre 


dans la "" Salle Sjnnbolique et Mystique " ou sont 
reunies ses oeuvres les plus recentes, expnmant 
un art philo&ophique et religieux Nous y 
voyons de grandes pemlures murales repre- 
senlant " La Meditation “ La Contempla- 
tion L'Effusion La Serenite La 
Philosophie ou le r^ve metaphysique " — La 
Religion ou Fel^vation de Fespnt — ** La 
Th^ologie ou les relations entre la loi etemelle 
et les lois temporelles '' 

II y a quelque chose de vraiment nouveau 
dans ces ensembles d^oratifs d'une trte noble 
venue, ex^ut^s, les uns pour une salle de 
recueiUement,“ les autres pour " un cabmet de 
manusents appartenant k un Chmois enunent 
vivant en Am^qno 

Car, e'est en Amfirique, que, la santd pro- 
fond^ment 6branl^ aprfes 18 mois de guerre 
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comme engage volontaire, M Caro-Delvaille 
fut appele a frequenter dcs Chinois de haute 
cultuie qui Timti^rent au mybticismo de Icui 
philosophic et notamment de la doctrine du 
Tao Et e’est dans la scremte de cette sagesse 
basec sur le rcnoncement cl la contemplation, 
que la nature meditative du pcintre trouva 
enfin le lepos, Tequilibre, 1 harmonic dont elle 
avait soil 

M Caro Delvaille cent dans la preface du 
catalogue du son Exposition 

Parmi Ics Amis dc mes debuts, certains 
seront peut-etre surprib par ma conversion 
mystique , sans \ouloii renier mou pa:>**e je 
suis pei&uade de m etre conforme a une evolution 
legitime, accomplie tout natuicllemcnt 

J'estime que e*cst en se modihant avec 
1 age et les cuconstanccs qu*on pour&uit li des- 
tineo en accord a\cc Tactualitt et soi memo 
“ Les e\enemcnts tragiqucs qui ont convulse 
le monde ne pouvaient quo porter les natures 
meditatives a cherchcr un refuge dans la vie 
inteneure Pour ma part, la retraite que je me 
suis imposee lorn des influences mondames et 
des petits cenacles a grandement contribue 
me rassembler dans une contention qui devait 
dinger mes efforts vers un art plus volontairc 
et intellect uel La ptinture murale m'offrait 
toutes les possibihtcs pour m'expnmcr dans une 
centure qui precede d'une transcription de la 
r<,alit6 immediate 

L'lmagination cr^tnee lib^^rce ainsi du 
terre-i-terre presente \ Vespnt unc existence 
r^fract^ k Fexemple d un mirage Ce sont 
souvenirs des choses vocucs et pensdes k travers 
les pnsmes de la reverie Seuls les voyants 
sont demeures ^temels k travers Tepopce 
humaine, par cela m€me quhls humaniscrent 
leur monde sensoiicl et traduisirent un Uni vers 
plastxque qui, dans sa subtile modalite s'accor- 
dait aux lois de Tharmonie 

Co sont les grandi? frcsquistes du passe, Its 
imagiers ct les b^tisseurs de Icmples qui nous 
oftrent k nous, artistes solitaires et disperses, 
Pexemplc de 1 unite morale et socialc des 
penodcs on des peuples et des hommes su- 
peneurs places k leur tcie, se r^lclamaient d un 
Id6al superieur k actuaUte " 

« 9(1 * 

L e journal Ulllustration " ct la Revue 
Ilebdumadaire " ont eonsacre recem- 
^ ment de longs articles k l'6ionnantc 
decouverte de la viston exira-f^tinunne, Lute par 
M Louis hangoulc^ plus connu sous son psou- 
donyme Ixtt^raire de Jules Homains Un Jivre 
de M Faiigoule ** La Vision extrardtinienne 
et le sens paroptique '' avait ddji para en 1920 
dans ** La Nouvelle Revue Franfaise/' mais la 
chose avait 6t6 ^touff^e et ne reparaii qu'^ 
pr^nt 

3Lee farts sont les suivants 
Une personne, apr^s une 6ducation assez 
courte, pent, dans son ^tat normal, ayant les 
yeuar heSmAbquement ferm& k la lumi&re par 
leaJprocMiSs les plug ngouteux qu'on puisse 


imaginer, avoir ime vision dc^ oLjets, ‘'OiL pa 
devant, soit laeme par deiiiert, x&'jtz ntilu oour 
reconnaitit des couleurs, nommer <ics cbiiU< 
et des lettres, lire un livrc L auU ar csi*'i7K one 
cette vision pent etre obtfiin^ cii piincqx. d* 
nimporxe quePe per'^onno ip-ts unc utlu( *tion 
appropnee, de duiec cau iblc J1 ]xn-.c ( uco t 
quo cette vision peut etre obUnuc d unt iii init u 
analogue d une pcisonnc qui a perdu u cji^enb ^ 
IcmenL rutdge des ux 

Lhntcipretation des f uts piopo ts pii I'aul 11 
est l'> sui’ ante Checun dc noi > < 

cote du. sens visut 1 loc ilist dans L s }<'ux uu 
autre sens c«'‘lcmcnt I, dout iiou^ soniim 
incapablcs de nous sravir d iu-> Its conciiLoiis 
oidmaiics, tt qui strait lucihsc sur louU !n 
surface de noUc pc dans di s or>ii'3t<.s 
scopiques analogues au i. ytu ^ touipo'-is ou 
ocelles dont rcnscmble const itiu 1 fcil des li 
sectes , ce sens pour^ait ctre cvljIU p?i nuc 
mcthodc appropxico ct iourmi dct> si n itiois 
analogues k colics dc la vuc, quo^que i'of*b3c- 
ment moms parfailcs Autii riicnt dit, ur^ per- 
sonne soumisc k unc education di qucbjuis 
jours, ou dc quclquts semaincs pc ut airuci \ 
voir, et mcme a Inc, avee unc paitic qn* konen < 
de sa pcau, fiont, jouc, pozliiar, niiqnc 

M Jules Labaclic, cent dans rillusii itioii 

^ Notre tegument (dtimc tt cpiclc inu ), < i 
parseme de millifis d'organitc s d< 1 ouiit dt 
grandeur celluiairc Parmi tes oreimtcs, c< i 
tames terminaisons nerve uses doiiI consickrccs, 
dcpuis leur dccouvctie par Kcomci, connuc 
a>ant unc fonction puicnicnl tactile AI 
Farigoulc, lui, voit dans ccs oiganitcs inicio- 
scopiques dc pc tits youx, des ou Ih >, muni » 
dune cellule nflmqcnk foim luL tfi^taVin, 
cnch^see elle-mtmc un mtnisquc cn Icsnnc dt 
retme, icquel k son tour se piolon^^c pai uuc** 
hbic ntiveu«‘t, vCritahk neyf opltqin in menu 
tempb quo tactile Ccs ocolho^ gioupc s < u 1 amc lU' , 
donncraient une quaiiUtc de pc tit< s ini i/;< . 
confuses si cm les considciiUc ui <p4iuimni, 
mais 1 attention suutcnuc du sujet piU\M ndiait 
a les cooidonnci II cn nsulltrul uiu uiuige 
d'ensemblc prccist^ Viii^i dts nulhcis dc photew 
graphics tres mal Jaitcs pouf7aicnt, su|rt ipo^'c s, 
iouinir quand menu unc nihq.t tics nt itc k ii 
condition que ciuicuiu d'tlles diiUrftl d< s tnirts 
par que Iquc s cotC'^ i a supc 1 posit itiii d< s mia/it » 
eltiucntaiics dtfcctucuscs sc* fcixit, i< 1 , dans Us 
centres ner\cux qui nouent cnscuiibU Ics fibres 
lamificcs des ocelles 1 t nous soniiuc s au r« in 
dc la question C'cst lout Ic juobkmt physiolo 
giquc des ccntits nerve ux <iui int< ivu nt <)t, 
aucun n\st plus mal ulairt, a Pheun a< ttullc 
On a vu des blesses du iidne, dans la dcrm^ie 
gucrie dont la niaticrc c^x^bralc dtait paxtieile- 
ment cnlevie et dont les facult^s mtcnectucilcs 
et scnsibles, sont demeutees mtactes, mdme colics 
dont les pr^tendus centres nerveux avaicnt 
disparus 

**Pour Tcexl ordinaire lui-mfime, on ignore 
absoiument en quel point du systdine 
s'opire la co-ordination de l*imago visucHe 
Cependant, tout© image form4e sur la ritme ©at 
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coii*poscc, e'^^c de triPieis d tjT^menlb 

t.> V Ci. ccui s"L celiul^ et sa ^brc L h^poti'tbe 
Jb IM J^ari^oiile ne coijipiiquc '')is le pxoolene, 
el e i etc^d dc 1'^ rc tine ;,uul sa^ ac peau 

‘ Jb ne plus e pOrjCa cp cietau le 

riiOuNeineai- ac pt nscc qui If conduit pc laa 

qjin-'C c^-'iiccs d ctudbs Diolo£?ivpKs nouo rbfc Ivl 

LaDac^c Sa-chu scnlcnv i'l c|u d cbl paU 
d cDScr’* au re^rc arm '^1 1 ^iuieu_ 1 i.t- 

i.e^a]eii*ca 1 ja -ViS’un o'^roptiq^c bercp uib 
v^cion a ^pvcrtcbre Le cr xi a p** s a ^ ci" , la 
blatte i cn plus , ccrtc*incs famibcs ac sapi,s c-> 
1 Old qnc acs ou^^Ue^ piiciofacopiqucs ai pobccs 
cn ombciles , le rpitile a up ecu tcllc^^icnt 
boninia.ire qa d ‘imitc a nnc pocne rempbe 
d e'^ ^ ae xner cl dout la ricipbraxie xntcx^xc 
P cs-f peb sersiblemenl didcrcnte du rcocc du 
tc^upicnt Dans uitrc ordre d^decs ccrta^n3 
papiiloph as ant 17 000 lacettes par ccil, leurs 
rebnes iccoivenl enscxUble 04,000 image-* eh- 
n L>au-> K.S certaineb araignees ont hail yeu"**., 
cgalemeit ' iacettes , la njanicie doit tous ces 
animaux \oient cbt un problcme at* xtiomb arssi 
itiexlncaule qyc Ic pioblcnK souieve par 
vision cVrc retinicrre Qiioiqu il cn so*!, 

la forclion visueilc dc« cc''lu]cs cpiaeimiqucb, 
SI elle oC coufirmc, iisque d appt^railrc comme la 
cliosf b* plus ^ogiquc cn \crfcu dc la lormulc 
jitUque 'lout est dans tout ' lajcunie par le 
bLij^sonibmc 

“ La Mc onqnicllc < st une, a chaqi’c ctnpc de 
1 cvolulion Ics orqancb -jC pcilecUonnent, ic 
-*p( cnlibcnl, mais sans depotnlkr cnticrcmcnt 
Its nutr s lonctions \italcs Ic poumon cen- 
tialibc la lonction icbpiiatoiie piimitivcmcnt 
repaitie sur 1 cn*?’emble du tegument Cola 
ncmpCcbe pab Thomme do lespircr loujourb 
pai sa pcau L'oeil, semblablemenl, auroit 
centralise la fonction vibucllc, sans Taccaparer 


“ V Tepoque de l ic boas x. , 

c.^’i ra^o lb X, ^ouu dit cucore 21 Lnbaaie, dan-* 
SOP .nlcrcssc*nt amc e, d n es^ pas ae dteou '’cxlc 
scac Tt fiquc b. irertedieuso bOxt-^de, cai *c 
scrnble poss-bie Cede ae vib on extra- 
rcaa enne eo cs-*- enco-c an stacc ctC'>cx'oe* enccb 
prci ninairc^ ct acs latonnr '»cnts i^es 

us Qc CvlvC vision sGaiI vra*men<, pits 
iT^'tuC^au Ic pliib ec'-'^nwc ae ccs iec* 

u vquc'Ss la scicrce bemuk on^Oj- rot-* rc- 
coatumcr s^u. cnorcc de k dehnitiot la 
\io’ 0 "' sans cs \v.u ^c^rte Tcsp^iL 

cormc rnc pare rbsurailc Ces t mots \ 0 'r 
sans Ics veau ' e prT*ne^t urc aabSi toJc con- 
Li »aicuon que cclle an jour cl de la xiuii 
Ctpcnaart, cc ph nom>.i c purcrpv.n'' pryb'olo- 
giquc, j ?i ante dc Ic dire, ct i^on supra- tor mai, 
est aujoura‘'Ui ua ±ait sciCiTtiT^que dcs iniciix 
otlhennics 11 co-H'nc’f’ce a iia.nchir le pebt 
ceacle de ba\a-^tb qtu cn fureiit kb premerb 
Icmoms Cl. a £»ti.eiadre le grand puDbc cr 
lor^arl son attention par *ts cor sequences 
Pratiques txes emouvantes qu il Di&se enrrevoir 
au sujet des av^eagles et les problemes philoso- 
pbiquos quhi soukve * 


F ^UTE clkspace, xioas parlcions »e mois 
prochain de 1 Aiifceresbarte sene dcs con- 
ferences dw F9(7Lfy h des Rthqton^, qai oc 
poursuit cn ce momcm a 1 Ordre de I’Lfcoile 
d Oiicnt 

.t » 

* "^*UNION r,aAgpibe pottr le Sdffragt^ dt.s 
I Femipes,** a tenu un grand Congres 
^ national, a Par»s, Ics 7 et 8 Avril 
dciniei 


jFrotn ©ur Emcdcan Corresponbent 


C ONSIDER the Philadelphia Rapid Tiansit 
Company and marvel with mc at the results 
of co-operation and mutual trust applied to 
industry when combined with the enoimous 
incentive of piivatc ownership 

Ten years ago the road was a fiu*anciai wreck 
and almost a physical wreck Now it is one of 
the best transit systems in America The 
employes get not oiily as high pay as any men 
in their business in America but 10 per cent 
dividends on their pay for “ super-co-operation " 
Their savings for the last ten years averaged 
more th5.n $1,000 a day In that populous city 
— about two ncullion-— the street railways failed 
to^pay expenses Why ? 

Now we know the chief answer, to wit lack 
of^ interest m the company's success by its 


employes Years ago this reason was advanced 
by economists, and always indignantly denied 
by the employes and the spokesmen of organized 
labour Ihey retorted with accusations of 
derelictions on the part of management and 
directors It has been amply proven that these 
retorts weie often well grounded But the c barge 
of disloyalty and disinterestedness of employes 
as the chief cause of coiporation failure has now 
also been proved m this instance 

What worked the miracle ^ A man and a 
pnnciple The man is Mr Thomas Mitten, 
Chairman of the Board of Directoxs The prin- 
ciple IS the giving of a “ dividend " to the 
employ^ for super-co-operation and the pur- 
chase of stock in the company by the men them- 
selves In short the 10,000 employes now are 
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" working for themselves The result of 

working for themseKes has brought out an 
energetic loyalty and spiiit of conservatism of 
the company s property and a quality of service 
to the public that transcends results obtained m 
any communistic organization that the 
writer has heard of 

Mr Mitten, Chairman of the Board, has done 
one of those things dreamt of but rarely realized 
He has woven all the employes of the company 
into the company, sentimentally and financially 
He has bound them into the corporation so that 
they are the core of the corporation They are 
working for themselves The more of good 
service they give to the public the more they will 
profit In time they will own the property out- 
right Meanwhile they will be learning through 
experience It \vill be to their material advantage 
to have the best brains m management They 
can hire the bram if they have not it among 
themselves That is the ideal What a contrast 
between this case and some others 

At the annual meeting on March 21st there 
were some changes in the directorate The new 
board is composed wholly of men actively en- 
gaged m the operation of the properly There 
are no bankers on the board and no persons who 
live outside Philadelphia 

One of the new directors is Ralph R Nyman 
He IS a motorman — and pxoud of it He has been 
with the company fourteen years, and he declares 
that he sees more life and gets more joy out of 
it from the hurricane deck of his trolley car than 
he could get anywhere else It is a fine thmg for 
a man to love his job At the recent annual 
meetmg 574,192 of the 600,000 shaies^ — 95 6 per 
cent — were voted The largest block — 100 000 
— ^was that of the employes One of these fine 
days the employes will own the property 

Mr Mitten has pounded it into the conscious- 
ness of his men that they are not true to them- 
selves or their families unless they make life 
better and sweeter for their wives and their 
children than their own lives have been He 
never has made a promise to the men that he has 
not kept m letter and spint He is no liail- 
fcllow- well-met with them He is the chief — and 
they know it But they also know that he has 
a big heart 

Think of what it means to trolley workers to 
know that they have ownership in the cars they 
operate, the rails on which the cars run, the 
power houses, the bams — everything Hunk of 
what it moans to have 10,000 workers love their 
work and the man under whom they work 
Thmk of what it means when the wives, the 
mothers, the sous and daughters of 10,000 
workers have their whole outlook on life changed 
for the better, through simple common-sense 
busmess methods translated into partnership of 
management and men in the highest form of co- 
operation And thmk of the boon to a city m 


having its transportation system immune from 
strikes 

^ A 

NDICATIONS of the slowly rising Pacific 
continent continue to appear 

Following reports of changes in the Dotlomi 
of the sea along the west coast of South and 
North America, disappearance oi islands dis- 
coloration of coast waters off Valparaiso "'nd 
Lower California, believed due to recent severe 
earthquakes, the master of the lighthouse tender 
Madrona reports that a threc-m^ie stretch of 
shoal water has been discovered by Inm, joUow- 
ing soundings, from the shoic eastward Lorn 
San Nicholas island, which is approMmatt ly 
100 miles southwest of Los Angeles harboui 
The last soundings taken in 1917 for the mak- 
ing of charts shows that the shoal waU r t .tendc d 
eastward from the island for a shoii distance 
The latest soundings, taken a fe'v/ da\b ago oy 
the crew of the Madyora, show the shoa* 
extended a full thiee miles east\vai(l fiom Lht 
shore line The diseo\ery is regarded of such 
import that shipmasters of coaslal and inlcr- 
coastal vessels have been notified and warned to 
keep far out from the cast side of the island ii 
they have occasion to pass the locality 

♦ * 

A MERIC AN Star members are happy th it 
ZA the ten months' sojourn in this countxy 
-i. X by Mr J Nityananda has resulted in the 
complete cure of his lung trouble and in a com- 
plete restoration to health It was health he 
came a-seekmg when with his brothci, Mi [ 
Knshnamurli, he arrived in America abcnit 
July 1st, 1922, and became the guest ot Mr'> 
Mary Gray m the beautiful Ojai \ alley m the 
mountains of Southern California We tin^L 
that year will prove one of happv niemoi ic s foi Mi 
Knshnamurli, he having also be neiited iii hcall h 
By the time this is read oui two distinguislu <1 
visitors will be bidding farewell to tljcse slioi# > 
We thank them for the mspnalion winch Uicir 
visit has biought and rtjoiec in Ihc expet iaiion, 
for which they give us substauti d gioimd, th it 
they will return eie long \\( bicl them God 
speed 

4 iff ¥ 

S HORTLY l)cforc Easter, when the C<ihfoiru m 
wild flowers bloom in gnatest piofu'-wm, 
Mr ICiishnamurti and Mr Nityananda wen 
the guests of honour on an 800-nule motor trip 
to the giant redwood trees of foauta Ciuz County, 
Cahfomia We understand the trip to these 
oldest living things on the phyacal plane of this 
planet proved lull of inspiration The other 
members of the party were Mrs Mary Gray, 
Miss Rosalind Williams^ and Rev Robert 
Kelsey Walton 
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Two Talks by J. Krishnamuiti 

I.— PREPARATION FOR SERVICE 


E ver since the inception ol our 
Order it has been in a nebulous 
state and has existed rather in 
a condition of vagueness foi the 
last ten years This has been 
so because a vagueness at certain times 
attracts people and the Order and its 
cause has atti acted people throughout 
the world and it has come to a stage 
now when the Older is becommg more 
dehmte and much more concrete in its 
outlook on life When we have formed 
a definite idea of what the Order should be 
for ourselves, it lemams for us to act upon 
our ideas and our conception of what the 
Order should be 

In Pans two years ago, it was decided 
that within the Order there should be 
formed four distinct gioups and these 
groups should function as soon as possible 
Yet it has taken two years to form them 
That was as quick as it could be accom- 
plished The Fust Group, the First Divi- 
sion of the Order, uas the Self-Preparation 
Group Then came the Meditation, Study 
and Action Groups All these Gioups aie 
dependent on the attitude of the members 
and upon the enthusiasm of the people, 
and these four groups or divisions have no 
supenonty one over the other They are 
all about the same But we posit the Self- 
Preparation Group as being the first be- 
cause if one IS really and truly prepared, the 
other three divisions can be easily con- 
quered Tlie first and most difficult thing 
to conquer for people is themselves and 
consequently we posit that as being the 
first quahty necessary for the development 
of the members of the Order 
Perhaps some of you have an idea, 
especially those people who are Theoso- 
pmts have an idea, what this preparation 


means and what is tdlim<?i( ^,oal 
Without proper tiaming (jf onc^tlf, with- 
out proper ideas of what the woik should 
be, we should remain as long as exist 
a mere body without vit^ihty, Vtuthout 
energy and without fire Ihev three 
things are absolutely nercssai} toi a man 
01 a woman if he oi she wishes 1 o act m fli* 
world The lust thing essential foi tht 
member who wishes to servt tlu Worhl 
and the World’s Teacher is that ho triiii 
himself along tliiec distinct lines Fust 
he must acquire an attitude about himsell, 
a definite attitude with legaid to himself, 
an attitude with regard to the woik and 
an attitude with regard tt) the World- 
Teachei Himself 

The first thing that must be nahsed m 
lelation to these three things is th.i ( we arc 
capable of achieving the greatest ]jussild<‘ 
amount of spinlualil\ and the f;uMtest 
force to serve the woild it wo realise that 
we can make oui dostiiiy with our own 
hands With that pieinise let us inid(‘i- 
stand that the fust thing to gam is oui 
attitude towaids oui selvc's — -('spot lally in 
the West, whore mdividuahsin is i.inipant 
and where e*ach one of us h.is an idea that 
our own iinpoiianeo and our own woik is 
far greater than the woik of our follow- 
man, and that had wo Ins opjMH tunity, wo 
could do his woik boUti Flie idea w*‘ 
have in the J£ast is lliat tlio individual is ii 
part of the whole tommumly, and not .i 
sepaiate entity Ho is lathor overlooked 
The attitude that those* of us who belong to 
the Order should acquire— those of us who 
desire really and earnestly to servo the 
world and the Teacher— is th4 our atti- 
tude should be one which placed us m the 
light of a worker for the world and an 
mstrument through which the Master, the 
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WoiM- Teacher, car oianircst An 
iTient IS essential From that > e conpot 
possibty escape An matruraen*. of tine 
Irghest quail!} both moral!}, mteilec- 
and physically is essential Tac 
Leencj; ^nd puiei the instrument, tiie 
greatci "viii be the service taai that 
mstnunent Ji lender to the v.orld 
But ic\ ' of Ls ha^ € realised m our Hearts 
Inat the absoiuLc essential daty of tne 
,.nember& .s that the! mast take them- 
selves in Hand and train tliemselves 
oefore tney can occomc propei seivants of 
Humanity It is hkc aay otUer business 
m the world If you want to succeed, you 
must go to school to tram yourself i'oi 
to school to learn shorthand and ty po- 
writmg and othei matenal things and yet 
T-ather overlook the absolute and essential 
duty of membeiship which is to tiaiii 
ymurself if you want 01 desiie to serve 
Humanity Training oneself consists ot 
very simple things, I think, because, the 
more simple — not childish— but the more 
simple and direct we are in our actions, 
the gi eater opportunities we shall have to 
become proper channels foi the World- 
Teachei 

What arc the requirement's of a Server^ 
Fust of all, I think, ho must icgaid him- 
self impersonally as an instrument for his 
Ilighei Being, for His Master or the World 
Teacher In^\idually he does not exist 
That is one of the essential attitudes we 
must gam with regard to oui work in this 
Order — that as mdividuals we aie non- 
entities We aic only here as people who 
can be used to help the world, and indi- 
vidual progress comes as a matter for 
fntme thought Naturally when one has 
that attitude individual progress is certam 
But people generally start with the idea 
that mdividual progiess comes first and 
service after I am afraid that is rather an 
erroneous idea If you serve properly, you 
cannot help advancmg along the Path of 
Spirituality Your progress cannot be 
withheld Our essential duty is to make 
ourselves/our mmds and our attitudes such 
that we regard ourselves as nonentities 
individually but collectively of help and 
service to the world 
Then comes the quality which is, I 


Jnrk, very- difficult cO attain, but as . 

1 as been attemed by so many others, I 
s..re 1C is possiolc — to tegard the work 
o. e’-. acuons and one’s life, as it wtre, 
inipcisoncu-y To a kno. arc very 
ler'jor.ai in our end m ocr thought 

am 'ii odi ?ci. ons x am lacher gcnerai- 
ismg, and so I hope you v J 1 excase , 
buv do not do aaytnmg fo. icS intrmi> c 
V aiuc, bi t c do .t oecausc w c like to do it, 
necaase 1. gtves as measure and not be 
v,aosc it lb oer uiny It may be mv Eastern 
trainm(3, bu t the more I see the more I hav e 
come m tha conclubicn that the troubles 
that people create rave arisen from the 
idea of their own self-importance and of 
their glorification They do no! 

regeia the -uotk as their prmcipal aim in 
life When once you have acquiied that 
attitude in which you legard yourself as a 
mere channel, ‘ as a mere pencil, as it 
W'eie, m the hand of the Master,” you 
reahst. that only then are you really fit to 
serve che Great Beings The same thing 
applies to the work, and the same thing 
applies to the W^’orld Teacher Whom we 
regard as Oui Guide, Philosophei and 
Fnend 

Most of us regard all the Teachers as 
something distant and past, and that They 
do not exist m the consciousness of our 
daily life But we who have ceased to 
realise life, are dead, as it were, and 
the Great Beings are alive A dead 
instiumenl, personahty or individual, is of 
no use to the world at large The Ordei 
exists purely to serve the world and to 
follow the Teacher when He comes 

It is, as I said, the duly of those who 
wish in all smeenty to follow the Mighty 
Being to tram themselves along those lines 
which make them tit — to tram them when 
the World Teacher comes, and even before 
He comes We must gam the attitude 
that regards the whole world as something 
near, somethmg personal and something 
vital I am afraid we are not serious 
enough m our enthusiasm Our enthu- 
siasm is limited, like our devotion, and 
when that wanes, our whole aspiration, our 
whole power for devotion, every power 
withm us, IS lessened We have not 
realised that our entire conception of the 
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work, our attitude towards ourselves and 
the Master, the World Teacher, is some- 
thing that can be gained if we only desire 
strongly to gain it It is a mattei of will- 
power We use will-power on useless and 
non-cssential matters, and when it comes 
to real essential things that will-power 
becomes somehow w'eak So, Friends, you 
see the tremendous task, and it is a tre- 
mendous task that hes in front of us 
We must be sincere That is the first 
essential duty of those who wish to serve 
We might be stupid, weak, anj'thmg you 
like, but one of the essential requirements 
is to be smceie, however foolish that sin- 
cerity may be Then we ought to have 
the capacity to understand the teachings 
m the simplest form they are given Now- 
adays theie are so many books, so many 
theones, that they have banished simplicity 
into other regions To be good nowadays 
bnngs down on us scorn and contempt, and 
people laugh at us because we think we are 
good The interpretation of the word 


" good ” has been so limited by the world 
that people have misunderstood it The 
Master, or whatever you like to call Him, 
wants us at every moment of our lives to 
be good, sincere and honest with oui selves 
If once you have acquiied these three 
thmgs, then the whole Path, with its 
glorious and magnificent vista of spintu- 
ality, is open to you You cannot help 
following it if you are wilhng to submeige 
all your little ideas in the following of the 
magnificent and glorious example of the 
Teacher m all His Simplicity, Compassion 
and Undeistanding If once you have 
acquired that attitude, then the work of 
the Order is assured Each one of us, 
wherever we are, however humble oui 
position may be, shall then be like a Star 
giving forth light and comfort We cannot 
help it , and. Friends, the Star e^ ists foi 
that purpose and study and action all 
groups exist for the purpose of helping us in 
our life that we may serve homstly and 
sincerely 


II— TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


I T IS the peculiar pleasure of youth 
to study, but rare to find that study 
and knowledge put into action I 
remember while I was in London with 
a college friend of mine, who is him- 
self something of a philosopher, that he 
had every book that one can conceive of on 
philosophy in his hbrary, and once after 
some discussion I came to the conclusion 
that mere study m its mtnnsic aspect was 
of little value unless it bore definite results 
in life Then, like so many Indians or 
Hindus, there aie people in the w'oild to 
w hom study m itself is a gi eat thing lam 
inchncd that way — to retire with a book 
by myself and not worry about the world 
in general. But it seems to me that the 
youth of the world has a peculiar oppor- 
tumty, that it is now in a peculiar position, 
for youth has at its fingers’ ends, youth 
has lymg open before it, all the knowledge 
imaginable for the conduct of human 
affairs and the conduct of itself Then, if 


an understanding of knowledge is obtain- 
able from anybody and everybody, m th' 
literal sense of the w orld, it is the duty of 
the younger people, as well as of the older 
people, definitely to cany that knowlcdgr 
which we may acquiie from tlic outside 
world and fiom books into praelni* lo 
me, if I may be pcisonal, theio is but one 
thing to realise — that is to ])ut into ac lion, 
mto definite action, that which wc‘ have 
gamed thiough our mental processes 
People have Ihroughout the ages, and 
throughout the countries of tlu* woild, 
hmitcd their actions not aecoiding to thc'ir 
knowledge but accoiding to their pleasuits 
and according to their likes and dislikes 
Youth will lead the world because the 
older generation dies, and youth then has, 
and must have, the task of guiding the* 
world Hence it seems to mo thJrt it is the* 
duty of the very enlightened and very 
great thinkers to find a means whereby 
we, as individuals, can make ourselves 
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instramexits, channels (or whatever 3/OJ 
lii:e to call it), so tHat our actions and 
our i.nougnts are pare I speaV very 
empnaticaily on tins sabject 

Nov/, God, or ‘ X ” or anything } ou line 
to call Him, nas endowed the average man 
wiln braois They are sometimes limited, 
narrov/ or bigoted but, generally speakmg, 
Man nas a certain amount of capacity for 
tlioughi He can think w rongly or nghtly 
That depends on his education and evolu- 
tion Then \vhen a man is capable of 
thought, howevei litde or however great 
that capacity may be, he can only take 
one position if he vants to be the leadei 
of his community, HiS tribe, his race, his 
nation or international v\orld He must 
use that capacity which God, 01 whatever 
50U like to call Him, has given him Then 
he must utilise that which he has gained 
through books (foi books are wntten not 
for mere pleasure but for uplifting of one- 
self and for the dtnving of a f imd of energy 
which IS invoked by the reading of certain 
books) People >ou find are mchned to 
read books when they can assimilate the 
knowledge given in that book up to a cer- 
- »+*un standard, but when the contents of 
th^-book, as it were, have been assimilated 
then it seems to me one or two things must 
happen either the reader must let the 
knowledge he has gamed he dormant or 
the knowledge he has gained must be put 
mto vital energy and force or action If, 
as IS the case with most of us, we are 
endowed with a certam amount of intelli- 
gence, then that intelligence is rather 
hmited in the sense that we do not 
put the knowledge we have gamed mto 
proper action 

Let me take a common example We all 
know as a matter of common knowledge 
that to kill is evil This truth has been 
preached by every teacher, every sage, 
every thinker that has appeared m the 
world They have said that if you kill it 
mvolves the takmg of hfe and of bnngmg, 
as Theosophists would express it, great 
karma on ourselves People know, to a 
certam extent, that it is wrong They 
know, m pnnaple, that it is against law — 
not the law of man but the law of Evolu- 
tion Every thmker must know that as a 


tact, even though that nas not been 
evoked into action in him How often 
do 3.0a hnd people who are capable of 
p a -ting tnat Imo wieage mto action ? You 
hnd e\ eiy^ here 'hat people do kill They 
know it IS Vvrong, and jet their minds 
become cormant Tneir minds do not 
funcuen when tre vital moment comes 
When ihs mmd should thmk and should 
acc, it IS dormant It aoesn t function 
along the right channels So, for us at 
least, irjung to studj the various law s of 
evolution and the lav% s w hxch particularly 
apply to our dailj hie, the most essential 
thing to do as the first step of the ladder 
IS to clarify our minds, resolving ho\' far 
vve can carry that teaenmg mto practice 
in our daily Lves 

You will find philosophers and great 
teachers lay down certain rules for the 
conduct of Man , but all great teachers hav e 
found Man advances to a certain limit and 
then stops because he is no longer able to 
appreciate the other side of the nev.t 
step — the step which he is gomg to take 
eventually 1 hen, if you are gomg to take 
that second step, as it were, the first thing 
for us to do IS to become impersonal — so 
impersonal that you can examine your 
mother's quahties with the eye of a 
stranger I lemember the other day a 
friend and I were discussing the subject of 
impersonality, and he was imperson^ with 
regard to everybody, so impersonal that 
he said he could see their good quahties and 
their bad qualities, and he was able to 
judge as to when they were nght or when 
they were wrong , but when it came to the 
question of his wife, he said he would 
rather not examine her impersonally That 
is where most of us — everybody, I think — 
fall short of greatness We are not capa- 
ble of logically cuttmg our own self as well 
as other people's selves It is essential 
if we are gomg to become great — ^which we 
shall eventually become in spite of our- 
selves, for we cannot help it It is in the 
nature of Man to become great , but if we 
take ourselves m hand more stnngently 
and more effectively, the first thing to do 
IS to be so impersonal in regard to our- 
selves and every question — ^whether of 
nationality or love or any other question 
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that comes into human life — to examine it 
so impersonally that the moment you put 
the subject outside of yourself and take 
this view you know exactly what path 
you should follow and what path you 
should not follois It becomes very simple 
That IS where von have seen so many 
teachers put foith the idea “ Examine all 
questions for their own value — ^not the 
value you put on them, for your value and 
my value is limited and must be limited be- 
cause our minds are limited Examme, as 
tar as you can, the value of the question 
intrinsically — not the value that you 
apply to it ” 

The same thing apphes m our daily life 
We know so many things we should do and 
should not do The moment a thing comes 
towards us that we should do, our mind is 
not powerful enough, 01 logical enough to 
grasp It and it presents the personal side 
to us and we follow the convenient and 
easy side The same thing applies m 
evolution Man has to face the side which 
IS the outer self and the side which is the 
inner self They are at variance and there 
is always struggle You will find that if 
you sit down cedmly and examine yourself 
as most of us have done, it is a natural fact 
that man is dual It is the same with every 
creature There is always the inner and 
the outer Then when the inner wants to 
function, wants to have its full sway in hfe, 
the outer mind obtrudes with its pleasures 
and desires and limits the mner desires and 
so you will find there is this constant 
struggle until man achieves a stage when 
he can let the inner have full sway and the 
outer automatically assumes the second 
position in life So as man evolves, you 
will find that he is capable of examining 
himself logically and almost cruelly 
Until then as human beings we aie not 
civihsed in my opmion because civilisation 
is a thing that apphes in its most definite 
sense of the word not to any limited 
peoples but to the world at large 

So as people advance along the Path 
which has been trodden by so many 
teachers and which will be trodden by us 
some day and which we now see afar off, 
it IS essential to my thinking, that we 
should make up our mmds at this pnnaple 


stage in time when knowledge is very easy 
for us to obtain, as to what path we aio 
going to follow and how wc should foUov^? 
that path You can follow the stieam of a 
nvei, drifting along the curient and with 
out your knowing it be swept into the 
bywater of that iivei It has been the 
case with every spiritual religious move- 
ment m the world It starts with a full 
flow of the tide, with great enthusiasm and 
after awhile it finds itself in the ebb walcr<- 
or back-waters of life And again wc, as 
Theosophists, or as anything by which j ou 
like to think of yourselves, as long as \i'e 
aie capable of direct thought and purity' 
and direct action, we must guard ourselves 
against that slipping back into the back- 
waters of hfe It IS a great danger Every- 
body m the world must keep an cyt. on that 
outer being of themselves or otherwise they 
disappear, as it were, and become small, 
narrow and limited It is the constant 
eye that we must keep on ourselves that 
helps It is the direct thought that must 
be applied to ourselves as we apply it to 
other people that energises us and gives 
us enthusiasm and ideas and that gives us 
everything that is worth having Other- 
wise we become stagnant like so n.any 
beings who have become satisfied bet ause 
they have grasped a satisfactory ideal and 
they have not put that ideal into practi* e 

You will find all the teachers or sages 
maintainmg and insisting time aftei time, 
times without number “ Do the things 
that you are absolutely certain logually 
and most dogmatically you should prac- 
tice Never yield to that which is «*asy, 
but always struggle to gam that which is 
difficult ” 

You w'lll find again when man is ad- 
vanemg along the Path emotional foic< is 
evoked m him Emotion is a thing whic h 
is not conquered as it seemingly yields 
One moment you think you have it under 
absolute control and the next moment you 
are submerged — drowned by it So man 
if he is to become great and divine as he 
really is, has to keep an eye on himself 
from morning till night, never stopping for 
a second to let the lower renew full sway, 
he looks at himself as an mstrument that 
is always getting out of repair He must 
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pall hiriatii out aacL look at ciiis iovci s^,if b\en \‘.th oua kaov''ledge and magnilicent. 
and look at J as a Anagnidcent ajua-^io Oi/portuniwies we shall Decome useless and 
^ha- lie must Keep clean oi olhen ise it oecorie vague and Iwtile m the world We 

oegins to go v aong w'hci ine u ofid juce it must bccorie real helpers The orld does 

u go light ^ ^eed iiclpeiS ISfcu so much idealists. 

Likewise, tr.e, cs Tiieoooohibcs or Chnsi- dicairers, out uitect action people who can 

lans, or anj'thmg — ^it doesn’t matte, at s’^ov tue tond the! then ideals arc as 
all — ha\e tins coiis^aiit sLagg.e dcLi een magiiificeOw and glorious as their verj 
die pleesme oi the inner rnd thtt o£ tne being, -^ha^ they can carri out their ideals 
oatei The momcul theieistnai btiugglc It .s lor me young people to show to the 
L IS hopeiul fui it shows signs of r\. as.cn- world Aat ivc can do L.nis \>benever pos- 
ing but it is oniy the hali-awakeiied that sible end to show .he.r tnat v’c at least 
hme this constant struggle Witnont it, mean Das ness 


“I did not Argue-I Knew” 

By M Denier v d Gon 

[7o ilie Fdttof of the Herm-d oi- the Star 

S'lr , — In writing the following article I am endeavouring to answer ^ome of the 
^piC^ions raised bv iT/is Briscoe, a Jamaica member, in a letter published m the May 
fssuSof the Herald of ihe Scar, entitled “ Does the Hlr.\ld point the way^ ” My 
insiiJxcaiiOH for trespassing upon your space is the sincere conviction set forth in ihe title 
of the article I can only trust it may prove of some little value to your many readets, 
members and non-members alike — Yours, etc , M Denier \ d Gon, Holland ] 

I F anyone, several years ago, on have stopped to listen to the glad tidings > 
first healing of the Order ol the A few awoke from their slumber, trimmed 
Star m the East, and feelmg their lamps, and sat down to wait and 
instinctively that the coming of a watch They undei stood what waiting and 
Great Teachci was neai at hand watching meant m this case It meant 
and did not then hesitate to ]oin the the throwing down of their nets, as was 
Order to prepare for the Coming, that demanded formerly of the fishermen of 
person would thereby give proof of Gahlee and the setting forth without 
possessmg a capability for knowing the puttmg their affairs in order, or the taking 
Greatest, under whatever disguise He of fond and final farewells Some have 
may think fit to come and dwell awhile left their homes, offering their lives for a 
among mortal men St John says high ideal, and a still greater sacrifice is 
“ Flesh and blood have not revealed it asked of those who will follow Him, who 
unto you, but my Father who is m wiU probably wait in vam for some special 
Heaven " It is not the many who sign They will be wise not to look for 
mstmclivoly answer the call of the Lord, romance m a world hke this, with nation 
that Good Shepherd who loves His sheep stnvmg against nation, class wamng 
Lectures have been given all over the against class , but they meet m every 
world papers and pamphlets have been country of the earth, among the followers 
distributed to thousands But how many of every rehgion, a group of men, who 
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finnly believe in the neat coming of the 
Great Teacher \v'ho will change hatred 
into love and make each nation recognise 
the lights of all nations 

This IS His world, and if you desire to 
come in touch with Him it is simply a 
matter of stepping out of 5<oui world into 
His, with the fire of self-sacnfice burning 
m youi heart The Teacher of men must 
be sought ere He can be found Peihaps 
He will live among men, wandenng from 
town to town, fiom village to village 
But to know Him means much more 
than that Some have followed Him life 
after life, foisaking cveiything, working 
to make themselves woithy to be His 
humble servants, ofleimg every thought, 
every bieath as a sacnfice on His Altar 
Others also will try to follow Him along 
the thorny path, but those who follow 
Him must be poor and no unkind thoughts 
should affect then attitude towards their 
fellow-men His disciples will work day 
and night, labour and wait, for has He not 
been with His followers all through the 
ages, teaching them in His loving kindness, 
life after life, foundmg religion after 
religion, till now they love the unseen 
better than the seen ? Those who do 
what they can in His name often wonder 
that their work is crowned with success 
He stands beside those who teach the 
young and nurse the sick and those who 
wnte and lecture in His name In the 
years that he before His coming they will 
be drawn closer to Him, up to that mo- 
ment in which those who see Him will 
say “The Lord has come*" They 
have tned to open the hearts of their 
fellow-men so that they might believe 
befoie seeing 

The trimming of the lamps is done in the 
hope that the light may shine The 
labourers w'ho are now trying to build up a 


new civilisation are ^voiking m the dark- 
ness The Lord will not come in any 
disguise, neither will He veil His light , 
but His followers standing in their own 
darkness bjf reason of their little faith 
may miss the way to Him Ignoiance 
alone shuts out the bght, but the Lord 
sends those who do not know to those 
who do, and it behoves those who know 
to keep alert lest they be found lacking in 
wisdom and courage and tact and zeal, 
and thus pass by those who most of all 
need their help Those who wish to know 
Him can do so nov/, for in the things of 
the Spirit He is the supreme Tcachti, 
and those with but slight knowledge can 
set their faces towards the good, the 
beautiful, the tiue — that goal wliuh is 
union with God the Father, m Whom ail 
men are brethren 

Seek the Lord for He is faithful, and 
He will lead all who are willing to follow 
We should listen with gratitude to all 
who make straight the way We cannot 
specify what paiticular form He will 
take, but those who follow Him will know 
Him in their hearts Love will conquei 
everything Great and lordly bungs 
throng to His service, and earth will D<' a 
paradise and all the true of heart will sit 
at His feet happy beyond comprehension 
embracing fnend and strangci, loving all 
Flow'ers will blossom in abundance, pci- 
fuming the air, and angels will sing praise 
and glorify the Lord This and inou* will 
be seen and heard by those who can see 
and hear Legends will come into bung, 
as thoughts take form, and the moie 
beautiful the thinker the nioie beautiful 
the form May all who can in then Jili' 
say " My belief has been the mainspring 
of my actions," have the unspeakable bliss 
of seeing Him eye to eye, tUid liiul Him 
ever throned m their hearts in the Spirit * 
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FURTHER dafiiij-tior of Ine 
subconscious seeirs aimosl 
si-nciduous, buc it is a 
necessary appioocli to this 
subject 

In common witli most of the terms used 
by modem psycboiogists, the uord has 
been given a vade and rathei loose 
significance, which vanes w'lth almost 
e V cry I'T itei When a psychological pheno- 
menon IS not pcriectly undei stood, it is 
relegated to the field of the subconscious 
without too careful consideration oi what 
that vvoid nnplics The subconscious, 
indetd, has come to be a term covermg 
all that field of the mind with which we 
are not "^et acquainted in any really 
sqgntific st-H'sC The sources of inspiration 
amSaot completely appiehended, noi are 
many of the phenomena of a telepathic 
Older, a sufficient body of which exists to 
justify a state of philosophic doubt, at 
least, regarding its possibilities 
Of course, mspiration can hardly be 
described as a matter of the subconscious 
mind It IS usually said to be of a supra- 
conscious nature, but that teim is merely 
anolhci woid designed to be applied to a 
field of which we are entirely, or practically 
entirely, ignorant Too often m studymg 
mental phenomena this course has been 
adopted, and in my opinion it is better 
to add one more possibly trivial and 
inaccuiate definition to the host already 
existing rather than to enter upon a 
subject with a quite indefinite meamng 
attached to a most essential term 
In the first place it may be useful to con- 
sider the development of what Professor 
William Macdougall desenbes as instincts 
Ceitain instincts are, he claims, innate in 
the mental composition of every mdividual 
While complete accord may or may not 


be g:\en uO tn*s statement, the term is 
useful Ccixain modes ojt act.on can be 
approxime teljr ticsciibea as Doing .n- 
st-ncir e tu a race or nation It is unwise 
to choose a really complex instinct to 
c vpiain thiS use of the v o:d, but these 
mstincts beiug mnote, are m the nature 
of a racial subconsciousness Theyr are 
not acquiicd, accoroing to Professor Mac- 
do ugaii, by any process of sensation 
contact, nor are they denxed from social 
expenence , they are absolutely innate in 
the composition and the constitution of 
the mchvidual in its present state of 
development 

Now, this sort of instinct is obviously 
qmte unconscious It is indeed the raci^ 
unconscious, and it has arisen, if it is 
admitted, entirely by reason of the 
accumulated expenence of the human race 
developed m a given environment 
Throughout the generations of that race, 
modifications of instinctive behaviour 
have had to take place in order that the 
individual members might adapt them- 
selves to their immediately personal and 
social environment 

The accumulated expenence of these 
tmremembered generations has resulted in 
an adaptation which makes the civilised 
man of the twentieth century react to his 
environment in a given manner fiom the 
moment of his birth That is, I think, 
a fair description of what may be termed 
a racial or traditional unconscious 

In the mdividual the subconsaous is in 
some respects a collection of what may be 
desenbed as unremembered memones, 
unrecollected expenence While every 
mdividual possesses those instincts which 
I have presumed to desenbe as the racial 
mhentance in the subconscious, he is also 
the possessor of a particular and personal 
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subconscious, wliicb from time to time 
provides him with pecuhai expcncnces he 
IS quite unable to explain by anj- process of 
logical leasonmg 

The commonplaces of these <'\penences 
arc known to all It was upon the basis of 
these commonplaces that the ancient 
mystics endeavoured to interpret di earns, 
no doubt veiy much upon the hncs of the 
modem psycho-analyst, although certain 
symbols were, in their system, given an 
esoteric meaning, which probably has no 
relation to actual reality This endeavour 
may, however, serve as a useful illustration 
of the method by which the subconscious 
works, it does not signify a lepr'sscd 
complex in any concrete way , it simply 
indicates some apparently tnvial detail as 
a symbol of the lepression, and it must be 
lemembered that this type of leprossion 
and phase of the subconscious has been 
studied more than the normal Thus has 
been gained the little knowledge at pres<mt 
available in this field, but it is not only 
by the study of the abnormal that the 
subconscious can be more or less ex- 
plained 

The method of the psycho-analyst 
should perhaps be touched upon, although 
doubtless it is a subject with which almost 
everyone is at least superficially ac- 
quainted to-day As an example of the 
working of the subconscious, I may 
perhaps give an instance which fell within 
my own cxpenencc 

A woman who was m the fust stages of 
neurasthenia cxplamed that her rest was 
usually disturbed several times nightly 
by a feeling that hci bedroom door was 
opc*n, and that the dooi being open 
signified that something terrible was about 
to happen to her 

This IS m the nature of a commonplace* 
phenomenon, while it is not one of the 
usual phobias experienced by absolutely 
normal minds, and it therefore seemed to 
me to have some speaal significance By 
a process of questioning, I ehcited the fact 
that on an occasion of considerable 
emotional strain, that occasion, in fact, 
which had been responsible for her slight 
neocrasthemc tendency, she had been 
aw«ilGWMd by her husband openmg their 


bedroom door, and intcp a* JuC. a u 
she awakened In her coi t5Ciou»n<“- i.* 
whole incident \.hich so OioaouicH' 
stirred htr emotions was omte cUa , i 
vt^as only when dn w’a-> <tdc(p ■'ix'f cin 
apparently tnvial fact of tiic c\yr j ev 
open impressed ib.tlf up'n, Lt. ' lut 
one of the activities of llit snbeonst uu , 

I do not know li wh.it I 1 ' ’'d li . 

made the hi Id of the incbt uuiul a id r u i 
subconscious any nior< df hint* ' 

was before, Imt I li suiunut ' 

show that a soit of la* c’ sa^'MMsc 01 - 
IS pieseiit throughout th<* iitr. t 01 - • j 

man by means of llu t < ti d 

expencnei , whicii Is nion 01 eta nuo > 
to all individuals ot tin lau, .eul ih, ' 
the individual subcoiiic ion-., wml<‘ i 1 
compnses a consul* ‘rahlf pioponion ol tl i , 
racial cxpi neiict unknow iiifjK, is 
by the* uni ecollectcd pei‘onai c’xp'iiMK* 
thlough which that mdiMfliial ha . 
passed 

If that IS so, it IS pos'.ihh to go on to tin 
relation of coloui to thf su!>< oiisi ions 
It is admittid that most ot us le.ut 
psychologically in a uiiifoini in.iiiut i tt> 
certain colours, and iiuhed ihis lias 
established by niedual « m ii<<‘ “^uid 
expenmt nts, as well as hv the mv* stii^a 
tions of the meuibds oi tin. Inti mat ion. il 
College of Chroni.it us 

The piesent atteinjit to t splain tlu i 
reactions by diitnuig thin .ii turn both 
with tlieiaeial and individual subt onsi loin 
IS based largely ujuui that fai t If siiltu u nt 
data of an Instoni.il ihar.utir (onld hi 
collected descnlung the various list . to 
w'hich the various lau-^ Ii.ivt put icrlaia 
colours duiing the peiiod of histoiy, it 
shouhl be possible to expl.iin tlu lunlding 
up of that suhtonsdous to whuh tin 
psychologic leaetions aie due, and to 
shenv the development of an instuu t 
within the racial experience 

For this jmrpose it si i nis undesirable 
to detail the large variety of colour tones, 
to which different names have been given, 
and to compile a catalogue of their re- 
actions This would involve either dcabng 
very superficially vwth each colour or 
expanding the present paper to unwieldy 
dimensions. 
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It tseems oesi. to choose the colours viiti: 
VviiiCii roan has ocen, irosi famJi.ar 
ihrcagJQOut h*s history, and i.nose colours 
fie obviously tne colou-s of natural 
environmeni. Although Inese colours ha-^'e 
been used for var.ous purposes oa decora- 
iion, both in a pictoiial sense ard iU 
costame, as ell asm articles x^anufactured 
for his own convenience by man, this does 
noc necessarily involve the complexity it 
seems to indicate It v»ould, in any event, 
be best to chmmale tnis complexity as 
far as possible, by treating first of the 
emotions aroused oy toe variation of 
colour of natural environment, eithei in 
consequence of the changes of the seasons 
or the more temporary changes of 
weather 

Necessarily the effect upon the lacia! 
subconscious must have been greatci 
when colour was moic dominant m 
environment, since man was beltei 
acquainted with it, and more certam ot tlie 
consequences resulting from the tempoiary^ 
predominance of any given colour in his 
natuial surroundings 

The colours ot Nature arc stiictly limited 
wuqjimbei if any ordinary’ scene is taken 
The sky is blue, sunlight is yellow, foliage 
and grass are green, and the earth is brown 
where the furrow has been turned In 
addition to these natural colours, it would 
perhaps be advisable to deal with red, the 
colour of fire, man's most powerful and 
necessary servant 

Here it is requested that no cnticism be 
advanced because these colours are subject 
to variation That is a point which will be 
dealt with, I hope, satistactonly It is 
indeed a point of very important signific- 
ance 

It will be geneially agreed that in any 
penod pnor to the present urban 
civilisation, the colour most immediately 
familiar was that of the blue sky Morning 
and evenmg, the rural community would 
give some attention to the aspect of the 
heavens, as well as dunng the day 

Now, the modem psychologic reaction 
to blue of this tone is more or less soponfic, 
and It is certainly of a very sedative 
character Indeed aU blues are sedative, 
and when they tone to grey are mchned to 


2S3 

be dt. pressing, havuiig :n some cases a 
aecicedly *noi Did lendei cy 

Tins development may De assumed to 
nave ongincved m me fret that pnmitivc 
man, loo.tirg ah sky and seeing that 
A. was blat-, ift'caid prophesj that the daj 
/as to ec fine, and that he Vvas to be able 
to go about ms orcunai3 avocatiors 
’ *tnou> inteT-iaptmn 03 vhe dements 
indeed tL-l s elcmertaij fect to- 
da_), 

Tiieii agcni V c nave tdc cxiiilarat.ng 
enect Oi me hist bnght day of sprmo m 
each 3var throagnout thousards of ge’ieia- 
ticns Modern man, experiencing tfie 
first bngiit daj’ in Fcbxuary or March feels 
joj’ous , ills cares seem to oecome 01 less 
import, ms ■'vomes are eliminated, 
happiness, calm nappmess and joy peiv'ade 
him , cv cry thing is so fresli and clean on 
this first day of spring that his nerves aie 
ine/itablj soothed 

This IS a compaiatively modem view 
It IS hmited by the scientific and mechanical 
character of our civilisation which has 
enabled us to provide against the formerly 
lean time of winter In the early genoia- 
tions of man and indeed well on into the 
eighteenth century, winter was a time tor 
which man had been entirely unable to 
piovide adequately His food supplies 
could not be conserved m the same way 
that they can to-day, his cattle, except 
those retained for breeding purposes, had 
to be slaughtered and placed m pickle — and 
a most ineffective pickle it was The 
entire community was forced to subsist 
for the greater part of the winter upon an 
often madequate supply of badly preserved 
meat, which towards the end of the season 
was usually more than half bad His 
breadstuffs were mcalculably bad, flom 
even being mouldy The only bright spots 
m the wmter were the times when the 
Michaelmas goose was killed and eaten, 
and when the Christmas feastmgs w’eie 
prepared 

With the return of spring the prospect 
of better food and a more adequate life 
was immediate Sprmg lambs were coming 
on, and the supply of fresh meat was once 
more guaranteed, while it the season 
was good, the crops would provide a 
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comparatively decent sort of bread once 
more The relief that the modem man feels 
at the first appearance of Spring is not in 
any respect to be compared with the relief 
that was felt by an agncullural community 
even so late as one hundred and fifty years 
ago, and when it is remembered that 
mankind had lived in this hand to mouth 
fashion from the dawn of prchistonc 
culture until what is for practic^ purposes 
the present day, it will be realised that 
the blue of the sky had upon the mentality 
of man an effect incalculable in its influence 
upon the development of physiological and 
psychological sedative reaction 

In this connection I should like to 
mention Richard Jefferies, who had 
perhaps the most keen appreciation of 
N ature of any modem man In his “ Story 
of my Heart ” he tells the effect of his 
return to Nature from the worries and 
troubles of urban life, when he paid a 
penodical visit to the top of a high hill in 
his neighbourhood He says " There was 
a secluded spring to which I sometimes 
went to drmk the pure water, lifting it in 
the hollow of my hand Drinking the lucid 
water, clear as life in solution, I absorbed 
the beauty and the punty of it I 
turned to the blue heaven overhead, 
gazing mto its depths, inhalmg its exquisite 
beauty and sweetness The rich blue of the 
unattainable flower of the sky drew my 
soul towards it, and there it rested, for 
pure colour is rest of heart ” 

The keen appreciation which Jefferies 
showed for the blue of the sky, and the 
absorption in it he was able to experience, 
was the outcome of all the racial hopes and 
fears consequent upon the untold ages of 
unscientific agriculture, and the lesulting 
hardships through which the generations 
of man had passed 

The influence of a written woid like 
Jefferies' is very great upon a certain 
section of what is knowoi as cultured 
society, but although it may have an 
influence upon one generation, it is not 
for one moment comparable to the influ- 
ence exerted by the racial subconscious 
developed out of the expenence of many 
generations The expenences which 
Jeffenes desenbes are perhaps the cul- 


mmation, the highest note, finding its 
expression through genius, which this 
unconscious has developed out ol a f oir mon 
emotion A mind less illumine It d oy the 
unconscious racial heritage, mcicly finds 
a satisfaction, a relief, when the hint sky 
IS seen once again, and is, in niany Cr'sts, 
unable to give ivpitssion to that r< eh g 
Men and \»omcn ceitainly InoW’ tn.tl tia y 
aie more happy, but thej do not kno-v 
why 

It is the heiitage of the nges, tlu 
heritage which has given biue the t fleet it 
undoubtedly has 

Somewhat analagous m its tfl< tt to bl it, 
the yellow of sunlight has come to he 
regarded by colour specialists os a healmg 
colour It possesses, b< sides soinelhuig 
of the sedative quality of blue, a gudfi 
stimulus, which gives it a tome quality 
The yellow sunlight and the bhu‘ sky .ue 
collateral they are two parts wliu li makt 
one whole , they exist side by sid<‘ at the 
same season ol the yt ar W h(‘U the sky is 
blue, the sun is shining In the spring the 
sun begins to shed its kindly light upon 
humanity agam , in the summer its warmest 
rays npen the crops , in the .lutuinn it “ 
fading once more 

The effect of yellow upon a nvxh in 
mind, however, is comphe cited by other 
factors as well as its cheering 1 1 feet iqion 
early man In addition to the ]oy th*-* 
recurrent better weather, and the pioiuise 
of better food and happier conditions h< Id 
m the return of sunshine, this yiilow is 
reproduced in the colour of the iijifiung 
corn, upon which was based the pronusi of 
an abundant harvest, and in the* later 
stages of development the colour was 
reproduced agam m that picdous iu< tal, 
for which all men thiouglmut tlie geneia 
tions have sought with such avarice 

The sedative reaction of blue has bt*eu 
traced to the relief from privation which 
the return of the spring connoted to early 
man The st*dative, but stimulating, 
character of yellow can be traced similarly 
to that emotion, but the addition of the 
stimulus may be expressed as the additional 
rehef which pnmitive man must have felt 
at the sight of the colour of the npening 
corn, and its immediate promise of 
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abundance, ^ttich would conscLdate his 
happmess in those eaily times 

In addition again to this stimulating 
quality consequent upon reiiet from 
pnvaUon, it may be said chat tne influence 
of >ellow gold has plated some part .n 
endowing this colour \v'ith its stimulating 
quality Gold has always oeen the itey to 
the door of pleasure, and mankind has 
had the experience of this fact super- 
imposed upoii the more elementary 
structure of experience The use of gold 
has pla 57 ^cd its part in developing a 
stimulative reaction to this colour 

The tvvo lemaining colours of man’s 
natural environment are green and brown — 
tne green of vegetable life, and the brown 
of the turned furrow Both these colours 
are said to be suited to studious people, 
and to provide an excellent milieu for 
mental activity Probably this may be 
explained by the fact that in early agn- 
culture, the times when these colours 
preponderated on the surface of the earth, 
weie times when less demands were made 
upon man’s physical activities 
When the pastures weie green there was 
ss to do amongst the cattle than at any 
othCi time When the autumn ploughing 
had been fimshed, and the bad weather 
supervened, the household turned to 
indoor occupations There was, of course, 
a good deal to do in the house, when each 
viUage was self-subsisting, and even more 
in those earlier times when all the clan 
lived under one roof-tree Tools had to be 
repaired, weapons to be overhauled, and 
dll the primitive implements to be cared 
for m a way that was not possible when 
they wcic in daily use 
Thus the occupations of the middle 
penods were necessaniy of a more or less 
sedentary character, and man has come 
subtly to appreciate the mfluence of their 
colours He reacts to them to-day, when 
his life IS removed from Nature, as he did 
111 the days when life was lived close to 
Nature 

Throughout all the ages man’s most 
potent servant, but most temf3ung master, 
has been fire In addition to the red of fire 
there is the red of blood, and red has come 
to be a strongly stimulating colour There 
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are rran}’^ factors in this combinaLon, out 
It is perhaps buflici.ent to indicate two of 
trier: 

The first tnmg tha^. \>ouid greet the eye 
of a Conqueror m cne of those struggles 
\vl'j.ch mast have oeen so frequent m 
priini Ll've times was the blood of his 
slncxcn eneri} If :rom a mortal wound, 
n^s perception would raturaJy result 111 
a feehng of exhilaration m the victor 

The led. of fire has been used as a 
warning by ail people It has been used 
to servo all their purposes, to cook their 
food, anc. to make their implements and 
Vveapops, but it would be ternf 5 ung to the 
mhaoitants of a wooden town It would 
rouse them to a state of ferocious actmty 
Wiien it set out on its path of destruction 

These two factors are perhaps sufficient 
to indicate how it is that red has come to 
have a stimulating effect, both psycho- 
logically and phj siologically 

All psychological reactions are the 
outcome of the adaptation of the psycho- 
logical equipment to circumstances They 
are dependent in the fiist instance upon 
the cumulative experience of many 
generations, and the development of an 
instinct is the outcome of that experience, 
although it is an unconscious process and 
is developed in the realm of the 
unconscious It is this process which has 
developed the psychologic reactions as 
much as any other 

To-day the great majority of mankmd 
have a less intimate knowledge of the 
immediate significance of the colours of 
Nature than mankind possessed m its 
infancy In our modem scientific, urban 
civilisation man is not in contact -with 
Nature every day, and quite a large 
proportion of the population is m contact 
with Nature almost never during the 
course of its life What were almost 
conscious actmties dominated by the 
appearance of his natural environment m 
the primitive stage of the history of man 
has sunk mto the realm of the unconscious 
to-day, and their modem results can only 
be explained by a careful exammation of 
history Ihe outcome of such an examma- 
tion IS that modem psychological reactions 
are able to be more fully understood, and 
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can be used quite consciously for various 
purposes 

The examination, hovie\ei, of the 
envuronment of primitive man cannot 
explam all the complexity of this question 
While SUCH an examination and its 
immediate effect upon the hie of the men 
who hved in those times can be almost 
defimtely assumed, there is absolutely no 
doubt that the development of psycholo- 
gical reactions to colour in modern times 
has been modified by man’s use of coloui 
for various purposes and to signify various 
thmgs 

Nothing mdeed that man uses is without 
colour It surrounds him in his home, it 


IS a part of his costume, it figures in cveij' 
realm of art, and even the towns of to-daj 
are not without it, although it maj^ be 
quite msignificant in those urbanities 
The consideration of the details of develop- 
ment consequent upon the use of colour 
for paiticular purposes is, howevei, a 
question of very large dimensions, and it j-s 
not conceivable that it should be fully 
consideied m the space of a short essay cf 
the character of the present paper 

It IS nevertheless the hope of the wiiti i 
that what has been said is suggestive of 
a field worthy of very much more detailed 
study than has been its portion m the 
past 


Light and Darkness 

By Will Levington Comfort 


I SAT for many afternoons with one 
who IS wise, and always in the 
first shadows, before twihght, this 
one would anse and turn on 
artificial light, saying " I hate 
the dark There is so much darkness here 
at best ” I have only begun to know the 
meanmg m those words , yet I know that 
even m these vivid Califorma noons we 
are m a place of darkness 

I am tellmg an old story for a new 
meamng Visitors were passmg through 
the comdors of an asylum for Ihe insane, 
and one lookmg up at the wall, inquired 
of one of tlie harmless inmates, “ Is that 
dock right ? " The answer was 

" It wouldn’t be here, if it was nght,” 
and it apphes to ah of us on the planet as 
well as to those in that house of maimed 
minds One may cah this pessimism, 
saying that the evil we see is but the dis- 
array of transition , that evolution works 
this way It is true that we are evolvmg 
It IS true that the bottom-lands of Egypt 
are not ahead, but behmd , that we have 


touched bottom and have begun to comt 
up As we come up, we come into the 
Light At ]ust about this point where we 
arc now, doubtless, we began to lose lh( 
Light on the way down "We began to 
lose the Light and then we Forgot tin 
Light I Those words aie hke a gieat 
cry to some Souls, containmg the Im- 
mortal Tragedy 

It is true that we are evolving, but has 
not a suspicion ever dawned upon you 
that this is not an ideal sort of evolution ^ 
Have you so htile Light still ■' What ai< 
we evolving out of — certainly not out of a 
pure smiplicity Look up at the sky at 
night and ask yourself if the Genius which 
swung aU that is so hard-pressed m the 
making of men that it must evolve them 
up through famine and filth and fear. 
We don’t even see the planets, except six 
or seven of our own Playground The 
great wmter stars, one by one, are centres 
of systems appallmgly vast Our highest 
human conception of the Umverse is but 
a bit of gnme upon the lens of space , 
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and 3 et in Ui-.s Place ''vMcd ’Ae coll homc^ 
vve do not come up even froin clean soil 
Vv’e come up eaters ana bateis of each 
other We come up in taces ana forms 
taat frighten Nature, causing ail L«,».!e 
creatarcs to dig and run and fly fio.n men 
£ren the lesser creatuios a“e icarfullv 
toiled in inalignitj" Liie in ihe field and 
fOiPst IS a eha.n of acstructior Waten 
the insect devoured oy a spiaei, the spidei 
by a bird, che bird by a serpent, the 
serpent by a larger bird, vvhich xU turn 
becomes piey of a cat — so on and up In 
calm phJosophical mood \ve have con- 
templated Nature’s cruelty — scud 5 ^mg hov 
she forced us to overcome mertia under 
the drive ot fear and hunger — ^putting on 
strength of limb and pinion in the chase 
of lesser objects of prey and m flight from 
the greater 

Look up at the stars at night They 
hint a Gieat Play — as if swung just so for 
the Game of one Universal Day Now we 
hear the moan of the stneken from the 
city , the crackle of bones m the jungle 
Such sounds refuse to fall in as Fair Play 
of the Great Game Has not something 
happened ? Can’t you lemembei ? Can’t 
yon remember at all ^ Is this manner 
of conductmg public hfe in Europe and 
America part of the Game — ^wars, hatreds, 
greeds, the solemn mockery of the courts 
and cults ? Why this decadence which 
has fallen on the Mediterranean countries ^ 
Why do the bodies of nations live on after 
their souls have fled ? What are England 
and France and America that they dare 
to hate the Tuik ^ It is true that the Turk 
has raped women and torn men limb from 
limb, but so have we It is true that the 
ape and the tiger and the jackal looks 
out from the eyes of the Turk, but they 
also look out from the eyes oif our own 
children Glance over the pictures of the 
great men of Europe and Amenca — do 
they look like Players of the Great Game ? 
Look up at the stars at night and then 
look into your own thoughts of this day, 
your own feelings What secret sms have 
you been innocent of Have you never 
sat m a street car nding sideways and 
looked mto the faces on the long seat 
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opposite and xcau jge a-.si po.go of l.* 
horrois of your ovm hustory •' 

The Lord Budaha kept *a a ivallc. 
garden, bat sicuncss, old age and death 
iocna iii-n even there Seeing these, hi 
kneV' ne was out oi the Game somehow. 
Ha d*d not knof i.i-ere he Wtts but h* 
knew ch.i, w<?s not Fair Plaj’ He was 
araared Lo find that those about him did 
not see i.hat ne sd»i They talked of 
>ia^vre and bec'viy and hie ana hope — ip 
the midst of filtn ana lerocttj/ and ieai 
He sa\v that they had lorgotten the Light 
He vias diiierept and tortared, bec<xuse he 
vagueh^ remembered He heard some mer 
caJing themselves Casa/ and soirt 
Roosevelt and some Napoleon and many 
calling themselves God, bat he alone had 
Light enough to know that he wouldn’t 
be m tnis place if he were light At, first 
he thought that all tnat mattered was to 
get back to the Light , then he saw that 
the thing he must do was to bring Light 
Here, because all the others belonged to 
him, and he to them 

There are men in the pnsons to-day, 
who have been m so long that they havt 
forgotten any other life Such men do 
not struggle to get out It is easy to make 
the best of life as it is, if one has no other 
standard lo measure life by, but now and 
then tlieie comes the cry of a Poet who 
remembers — someone’s voice, as one Stir- 
ling in a sleep hkc death, not lemembermg 
the Father’s House, but perhaps only a 
mangled strain of some evenmg song of 
the Servants We rattle our pots and 
pans, but his haunting voice comes closer 
and closer 

For a long time wc only saw 
dimly the faces opposite in the long seat, 
iidmg sideways Vaguely they belonged 
to the same city Then we saw them 
cntically, as less than ourselves Then we 
touched the Light and we began to fancy 
the ape and the tiger and the fox looking 
out at us With more Light we understood 
grimly that we could see the ape and the 
tiger and the fox with famiharity, because 
we were mcorporate of those passions 
Then came the day of still more Light and 
our great discovery, for behind the ape 
and the tiger and the fox we suddenly 
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saw the Comrade, the Lover, the Player, 
the Workman Unashamed No pes- 
simism after that, but remember that the 
verity of our hope only came after the 
full realisation of the horror of our 
phght 

I realise that one does not care to treat 
with these things unless he belongs to the 
few, who like the prisoners at old Libby, 
are trying to tunnel their way out These 
Letters }usl now are especially narro^ved 
to the interests of those in the racking 
grmd and tension that goes with the 
attempt to escape No others can be 
more than curious We are not concerned 
about our selfishness and one-pointed- 
ness, because we realise that we can't be 
any good to the world at large while we 
are locked up AH the way up the years, 
possibly up the ages, we have said that 
such and such Saint or Seer was availing 
himself of poetic license when he pointed 
out the necessity for us to do certam hard 
things to win our Freedom We thought 
him queer Perhaps we told him so and he 
acknowledged it But that's all shoved 
behind now We agree that he meant 
what he said 

We hear rumours now that we are 
supposed to be queer Gnmly we wonder 
if it isn't true Certainly we don't look 
good, nor move or speak with old smash 
and verve We hear loomfuls of con- 
versations which once we called brilliant. 


now sounding stale and profitless — none 
so ragged noi pathetic as our own part in 
it We have uprooted all our valiant 
opinions, wherewith we were wont to 
shine and hold our own, but nothing 
astounding in the way of Genius has come 
to take their place We have lost the 
down of the chick and oui fcatheiing 
isn't finished as Birds We have repudiated 
mind and feelings, and yet w e aren't 
strong enough to be trusted with Wisdom, 
Love of Power We re not back in the 
filth and famine of Libby, but neither 
are we loose in Virginia We're in the 
walls somewhere, or undcrgiound woiking 
our way through with case-knife XTid 
finger-nail To die is to wm We have 
forgotten Heaven, but this isn't hell To 
be caught and taken back — that would 
be hell 

From the IimtaUon of Chrxst 

The more spiritual a man desiies to be, 
the more bitter docs this piescnt Life 
become to him , because ho sees nioxe 
clearly and perceives moie sensibly the 
defects of human corruption For 

some there be who so much dote upon it 
(the natural hfe) that though by labour 
and by begging they can sea ice get 
necessaries, yet if they might be able to 
live here always, they would rare nothing 
at all foi the Kingdom of God 

This IS about adl for awhile from the 
dark side of the moon 
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Daily Health — An Apostle of Prooib.non — An 
of Christ — Mr. Clodd yersc's Occiniisni — A 

Poet. 


[mitation 
I .easing 


By S L Bznsusax 


I H A V Z long looked upon Mr 
Eustace Miles with great respect as 
a sincere aavoca.e of good causes 
He has a theory of sane living, and 
he practises .t , ne lives the feith 
that IS in him , he has boundless energy, 
all denved from vegetables, and he com- 
mumcates some of it to those who stand 
in need With his able and devoted vvife 
he conducts the first vegetal lan restaurant 
in London, and there, I believe, he acts as 
consultant, organises entertainments and 
finds time to wnte books and pamphlets 
If these last are not as the sands upon 
the seashore for multitude they may at 
least be counted by the score 
Lately Mr Miles published and sent to 
me a new edition of his book " Through 
the Day,” now called " Daily Health ” 
It is a cunous work, so excellent within, 
so unattractive without The cover with 
stanng title, back and front, m dull red 
on a light blue giound is an offence to 
the eye , the arrangement of the type 
with underlines and italics, brackets and 
numbers is most unpleasing and suggests 
the adveitisement of a patent mediane 
But the contents of the book make atone- 
ment for all the clumsiness of the pre- 
sentation and for all the casual references 
to Mr Miles’s other books and special 
vegetarian preparations It is because I 
feel that the book is so sound and practical, 
that it has so much for those who are 
begmnmg to establish a rule of life, that 
I would like to see the whole format 
altered, the brackets, italics and references 
removed, for then the volume, while 
losmg nothmg of its intnnsic value, would 
enter another class and would offend no 
aesthetic sense 


HL lollies IS emj.jLe- 1,.13 pract-cal He 
takes ihe dev and timdes it up, giving 
shrewd advice Tor the propei use ol every 
part The %(/hole undeili/ing idea is seJ- 
developriem, the improvement and main- 
tenance of the standard of health, the 
control of the body, the ordering of the 
mind Life tends w ith most of us to be a 
hapha^aro affair , v e ao no justice to 
oui opportunities , we allo\t' man}’ of 
them to pass unnoticed , v e sigh for things 
we do not possess instead of making the 
best of tne things that are our own 
Sometimes we pamper the body, more 
often we neglect it , we cannot find 
sufficient leisure, or we cannot turn 
it to full advantage , in short, life ceats 
us all the time Mr Miles has seen the 
struggle, analysed the causes of our 
failures and the nature and direction of 
the effort reqmied to retrieve them , to 
make matters better he is a pleasant 
and convincmg teacher, a man with a 
mission to give his fellows a helpmg hand 
I feel that he is much bigger than the 
restaurant and the various foods he has 
” devised ”, he is first a philosopher, 
then an athlete, and it is in this success 
as a vegetarian athlete that he has found 
his platform and earned on so much 
excellent teachmg He has proved beyond 
doubt that it is possible to do far more 
than an ordinary man’s share of physical 
and mental work on the simple diet to 
which m the course of a few years all 
thinkmg people "will turn ” Daily 
Health ” is a book that all young men and 
women who desire to make the best of 
their hfe should keep by them, even if th^ 
feel that they must put a fresh cover on 
it A nation that would hve by the rules 
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of “ Daily Health ” could control and 
improve civilisation 

I I 

I have leceived " a study of the world- 
wide character of the drink question,” to 
quote the sub-title of “ Prohibition 
Advance in all Lands,” a book by Mr Guy 
Hayler, President of the International 
Prohibition Federation Unfortunately, 
this second and revised edition is dated 
1914, so that a review in 1923 would hardly 
be up to date Yet the book has a certain 
mterest, for we find that in the far away 
year when it was written (1913) the true 
significance of the evils wrought by drmk 
was beginning to impress people who were 
neither abstamers nor fanatics Thus we 
read that one good judge attributed the 
brutahty of the Russian soldiery to the 
custom of plymg them with dnnk before 
they were let loose on an offending popu- 
lation, and we know now that these 
excesses were the real parents of the 
Bolshevik atroaties The Tsar’s Govern- 
ment sowed the wmd and reaped the 
whirlwmd The German Emperor had 
prophesied to his sailors just before 1913 
that the next naval war would be won 
by the most abstment of the Great 
Powers, but no facts or figures are forth- 
commg to test the truth of this utterance 
When Mr Hayler wrote, the success of 
Prohibition was or seemed remote , to-day 
a great victory has been won for the United 
States, and a Bill for Prohibition has 
received nearly fifty votes in our own 
House of Commons At the same time 
we must remember that the progiess of 
Prohibition has fnghtened what is called 
“ the Trade ” We are treated to terrible 
stones about the results of Prohibition m 
the USA, we are assured it has led to 
the dnnking of home-made spint of un- 
imaginable potency, to the taking of 
dea^y drugs, to the creation of a “ boot- 
le^mg ” mdustry that renders State 
precautions of no avail I have more than 
a suspicion that all these tales are trade 
propaganda , that the Umted States to- 
day can show a diminishing hst of crimes 
and of cnmmals , that casual wards, 
penitentianes and infirmanes are no 


longer so full of human v reckage, and that 
national thnft nas increased I think, too, 
that the Government will prove stronger 
than ‘ the Trade ” not only in the 
USA, but in everj. country where an 
appeal is made to what is best in the 
average citizen 

In this coimtry, unhappily, we thrive 
by drink It contnbutes to the Peerage 
and to the Party Funds alike , it is a 
source of very remunerative taxation , it 
engages tens of thousands in profitable, 
though dangerous, emplojuient Good 
wholesome beer, made from malt and 
hops, a pioduct which is to oe met but 
rarely, does, perhaps, more good than 
harm to the hard - wmrking manual 
labourer, and this simple fact is used as a 
cover behmd which the breweis of bad 
beer and the distillers of worse spints 
may advance to the attack upon our 
health, our efficiency and our character 
I do not think we shall have a victory 
over the drmk traffic in England for a 
long time to come , it is pamfully signi- 
ficant that the Labour Party, though its 
leaders know how their followers are kept 
in subjection by dnnk, does not dare to 
handle the problem Labour knows thal 
the rank and file would vote with the 
Tones to save then beer Beer is concrete , 
progress abstract The conclusion of the 
whole matter is that education must pre- 
cede any large measure of effective 
temperance reform Mr Hayler's book 
surveys the problem m Europe, Asia, 
Afnca, Amenca and Australia, but when 
it was written there were only about forty 
Prohibition cities in the USA with a 
population of more than 20,000, and the 
largest of these was Atlanta in Georgia 
with 155,000 people The book should be 
brought down to date , conditions should 
be reviewed as they are to-day, and we 
should know W'here we stand If the 
United States can stamp out boot- 
leggmg and estabhsh the authonty of the 
State, the beneficial results of Prohibition 
may induce the Government on this side 
of the Atlantic to find some other form 
of revenue production Then Mr 
Scrymgeour, M P , will find that his 
eloquence and pertinaaty have borne 
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'ruxi “ Prohibiaon -ic'-rnce An 
Lc-iius ” — a.n a^^i^.uard. title, tb:; -.a^ — 
ib too oio cO iielp , it musi. oe leji vcra+od 

Ali Upton Sinclair ib r vcrj' siroiiio^b 

orker for social reform He pio^ ed me 
poitcr of tbe Dcn when his great book 

The Jiirgle ” flutteied the abatioirs of 
Chicago and for 0 time at least turned 
thousands ol English factory ^orkeis into 
vegetaiians They had beer m the habit 
of eating canned meat, and suddenly taey 
learned a part of its very unsavoui.'y 
mystery Since then Mr Sinclair bos 
pursued " big business ” uith ardour and 
seeming smcenly , he has exposed man3 
of the evils committed in its name he 
knows the alpha and omega of mdustnal 
sin One thinks of him as an ardent social 
reformer , one recognises in all his books 
ceitain thoughts and emotions that are 
absolutely honest and true, for hteiaijr 
sincerity, like all sincerity, has its out- 
ward and visible signs Of late I have 
seen one or two b^nef reviews of Mr 
Smclair’s latest novel " They Call Me 
Carpenter ” (Wemer Lauiie Ltd ), and 
*hese reviews have been the reveise of 
flattenng , one might go farther and say 
that m their condemnation they have 
been scathmg Now I have read the book 
It tells the story of how Christ left a 
stained-glass window in the church of St 
Bartholomew in a town called Western 
City, a compound, apparently, of Chicago 
and San Francisco , how for a few da}^ 
he healed the sick and comforted the 
workers and m new surroundings lived a 
part of the gospel narrative agam, and 
was finally seized by the ex-soldieis, who, 
coimng to Western City to celebrate the 
Convention, poured red pamt over his 
head and so handled him that he was 
content to run away to his stamed-glass 
window agam f How tame and im- 
potent a conclusion to a very ambitious 
effort 

The theme that inspired Upton Sinclair 
IS not new, but it is a very powerful one , 
and if I might presume to diagnose the 
cause of the author's failure to make the 
treatment worthy the theme, I should say 


li n aii rist place he nas not realisct^ 
{be kPiiSi: He has produced a laj’ figure 
thci. cures diseases, collects disciples, 
t£>{ es ‘ le poor and suxtcimg to be ni-. 
f TIC nas, and .epeats passages from the Old 
.'rd Ne^' Testament, paraphrasing some 
cf ■'.vm ikci, tbej may be intelligible in 
'Vcsiern C1I3’ All these cnmgs are the 
ina*.enai of ifie Vinter’s art , they lay 
v^’thin ris grasp as the maul stick, the 
palette, t'lc canvas ord the pigments he 
lu ih-' artist’s studio , but the Chnst does 
not I V 8 under AIi Sinclair's hands and 
in the end, vvhen this imitaaon runs from 
the mob and seolrs repose in the church, 
^vhere ‘ I do not see, I do not hear I do 
not thin'. ” the failure is too apparent — 
I had almost saia too tragic — to need 
insistence The critics have denounced the 
book as a failure and there can be no 
doubt that Ine \ ercfict is a true one , the 
thougftt that puisnes me is concerned 
with the possibilities that have been 
missed Any devout lover of his fellow 
men — and I feel that Upton Sinclaii is 
such an one — might have done so much 
betiei if to the leal inspiration that 
should underlie the idea he could have 
added the author's gift of realistic and 
forceful utterance I think that the needs 
of the case would impose upon the author, 
first, a close acquaintance with the life 
of “ Western City ” and its many counter- 
parts, and then a long period of retire- 
ment in some quiet comer of the world 
wheie one might ponder the contrast 
between the teachmg of Christianity and 
the practices of modem mdustnahsm 
Out of experience and reflection would 
have come the white heat of inspiration 
from which great work is bom Unfor- 
tunately, if the signs are not deceptive, 
this book was written m haste, and 
though there are some chapters of real 
power, although effective exposures of 
existmg conditions abound, it is not 
possible for the author to convey the 
impression he strives to create I do not 
thmk his own conception of Christ can 
be sufficiently powerful for the purpose 
of a great novel The best part of the 
book IS provided by a glimpse of the 
working of the great daily press of an 
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American citj Only when gieat news- 
pa peis will lead the woild, instead of 
being content to follow it, can the pros- 
pects of social regeneration improve The 
modern newspaper of the most popular 
i.ind has much in common with the witch 
doctoi of primitive lands Each imposes 
upon the ignorant and credulous by an 
assumption of power, while denvmg 
whatever influence it possesses from its 
dupes themselves 

* * * 

Mr Edward Clodd devoted to the 
Hibbert Journal two contributions aimed 
at the exposure of the pretensions of 
occultism, and these papers have now 
been published in pamphlet form 
(" Occultism ” Watts & Co ) Mr 
Clodd lays about him with a wnll, he tears 
the Rev Vale Owen and Sir Conan Doyle 
to shreds, he sniffs audibly at Sir Ohver 
Lodge and Sir William Barrett , because 
there are fraudulent mediums and traffic- 
kers in humbug of every description, 
because the credulous are deceived, he 
announces that science is the all in all 
One IS remmded, at tunes, of a very angry 
bull in a duna shop In makmg con- 
cessions to occultism, science will be 
“ disloyal to its high mission,” and it 
nsks the pollution of its quahties in the 
import of what is known as " ' Vitahsm ' 
by some who speak m its name ” We 
are apparently ” as far as ever from any 
solution of the problems of the ongin, 
nature, and, if there be any, of the mean- 
ing of life ” Mysticism and quietism are 
condemned because they lead ” to with- 
drawal from spheres where duty is para- 
mount m its demand ”, an unfortunate 
display of ignorance this “ Cranks one 
and all ” are Swedenborgians, Rosicru- 
cians, neo - Pythagoreans, Cabbahsts, 
modem Esoteric Buddhists and so forth 
” all of one essence m their pretensions ” 
We are assured that " all our knowledge 
is denved from sense-impressions ” For 
the antidote to the late Dr Crawford’s 
” Threshold of the Unseen ” we are 
referred to a book by a rear-admiral 
surgeon Mr Clodd quotes with appie- 
ciation Mr A G Tansley's criticism of 


the most highly advanced man who 
remams " a passionate and credulous 
creature, the slave of his instincts and of 
the suggestions arising from them, or 
from the most dubious external sources 
which may stimulate authority ” One 
other quotation set down by Mr Clodd 
IS from Sir Leslie Stephen, who said that 
” mankind resent nothing so much as the 
mtnision upon them of a new and dis- 
turbing truth progress is the rare 

exception ” It is impossible not to feel 
that Mr Clodd was unwise when he placed 
this gem in his Ephod 

I am in no way qualified to defend 
Theosophy, which is included m the 
veteran writer's spirited attack, nor 
would I defend a Beethoven symphony 
against those who prefei a ja/r band, or 
Thomas Haidy against those who :tod 
Miss Mane Corelli more sustaining I 
rejoice that those who prefer the jazz and 
the lady have the courage of what must 
be called m courtesy their taste How 
far worse would their state be if they 
affected to love, say, the Fifth S 3 nnphony 
and ” Jude the Obscure ” So with Mr 
Clodd, who IS well content to believe 
either that hfe has no secrets or that if 
it has they are revealed only by science 
To him the ethenc double, the astral 
body, clairvoyance and clairaudience are 
mere fantasy , he cannot answer lo any 
vibrations that would enlighten him, and 
it follows that we must leave Mr Clodd 
to limitations he is domg his best to 
cultivate in the honest hope that he can 
live happily among them , in the certain 
knowledge that he, too, wall grow up, 
though not in this incarnation 

Oddly enough, there is one small matter 
of which I chance to have first-hand know- 
ledge, and I judge Mr Clodd's altitude 
towards the many questions on which 1 
am Ignorant by his views of one on which 
I chance to be mformed , ex pede Herctdem 
He says that the ” dowsei,” or water 
findei, and his rods are not genuine, and 
here I protest he blunders badly Years 
ago I had a waterless country home and 
employed a ” dowser ” to find sprmgs 
He succeeded, this man from another 
county, and he divined with the rods To 
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iest the mo-vement of the ns /.el %,and m 
and a neighbour took n.s wnsts as he 
returned to the course of tne spnng The 
wand could not turn oecause of oar gap, 
out it snapped *n his hands ’ Some j. ears 
later a relata e of mine wanicd water for 
hiS country nome, and employed a weli- 
known West of England firm that sends 
an expert " dowser ” m the first Uistance 
to trace any spnngs that exist on the 
pioperty and then quoces an inclusive 
price for the supply of so many hundrea 
gallons a day If the water is not supplied, 
no charge is made for the work done , no 
great nsk apparently, for the firrr backs 
its own opinion and prospers In this 
case a subterranean n\er was found , ic 
w as 60ft down, and the yield u unlimited 
In the light ot these cases, for which I 
could vouch, Mr Clodd’s cnticism assumes 
proper dimensions It is vain for any man 
nowadays to ‘ hail the unseen with a 
sneer," if I may parody Bro\ming There 
IS just a feeling of regret that Mr Edward 
Clodd, who has done so much good work 
in his time, should have been unable to 
withstand the temptation to pabhsh so 
n any of his limitations 

♦ 4 - 

Mr L Cranmer Byng is a graceful poet, 
one who stands a little aside fiom the 
highway of literature and is never heard 
pioclaiming his wares in the market 
place, where men shout if they would be 
heard and gesticulate if they would com- 
mand attention Lovers of his gift must 
seek if they would find him, and the 
number of seekers grows not only on this 
side of the Atlantic, but in the United 
States He has been for many years one 
of the Editors of Mr John Munay's 
" Wisdom of the East ” Scries, and he 
has rendered into attractive verse much 


Oi the jest-known poetry of China, 
some of my readers v»ill know his “ Feast 
ot LantertiS " and ‘‘ The Lute ot Jade ” 
His latest Vtork *s a play in three acts 
called " Salma " (Jo^in 2tlurray) , if it is 
as ehectii c cu the stage as in tne study , 
may I be tnere to see The scene is laid 
m Portugal, among tne woods of Cintra, 
a thousand years ago, and tne drama is 
foanded on an old story of the lo* e of 
a lute player ior Salma, a dancing girl, 
w'ho \i^as clanned and sm rendered to the 
Wail of Cintra Some seventeen years 
later ner lover overthrev/ tne Wan, but 
Salma destroyed herself m his Hour of 
victory, leaving nim her sixteen year old 
daughter to take her destined place 
W'hethei Salma had too httle regard for 
the power of love, whether she had too 
small a faith in her lover, who shall say ^ 
Or, saying, who shall know ? Readers of 
the short stones of Cervantes will realise 
that even down to his times all lo\e for 
women was founded upon physical charms 
The idea of anything beymnd the body had 
not entered into tne minds of stoiy tellers 
Mr Byng does not concern himself with 
these questions, he presents the traditional 
story in highly pohshed and often beau- 
tiful verse The figures stand out from 
his pages as though to invite us to share 
their joys or sorrows, their raptures of 
unfulfilled desire, and with a subtle sense 
of drama he has contnved to balance 
unobtrusive tragedy with equally unob- 
trusive comedy There are moments of 
real inspiration when the poet cnes to us 
m the voices of the lovers he has recalled 
from the shadows of a thousand years, 
and we feel that he has gathered the full 
harvest of the beauty sown by those who 
love m vain It is the harvest that lovers 
sow for poets to reap, and it yields to 
poets alone 
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The International Federation for 
Animal Protection 

By G Baillie-Weavek 


T he efforts which are being 
made in different parts of the 
world to bnng about in man- 
kind the right attitude towards 
ammal-kmd show that slowly 
the realization of what is meant by the 
unity of hfe is diffusing itself m human 
consciousness All through the ages this 
reahzation has been active m the minds 
and hearts of the few, and to-day those 
few are many , though still m companson 
to the mass of men but a httle leaven 
working in a callous lump And the lump 
is very lumpish and the process of leaven- 
ing one of imflagging endeavour The 
cruelties which the humanitanan crusaders 
axe up against, the definite opposition and 
the dull indifference they have to en- 
counter, are such as to make angels weep 
and devils laugh Nevertheless the cru- 
sade goes on, and, though slowly, the 
crusaders gain ground 
In readmg the accounts sent by the 
vanous countnes to the office of the Inter- 
national Federation for Animal Protection, 
I am struck by the attention given to the 
methods whereby animals are slaughtered 
for food Is this positively significant ^ 
Does it indicate the perception of a 
fundamental truth, namely, that the 
slaughter of animals is the head comer 
stone of the temple where cruelty presides 
and round about whose walls is written 
“ Animals have no rights ” It may be 
so, and it may be that people are beginnmg 
to understand that he^th and humaneness 
go together — ^the practical people, that is 
to say, the idealists, as distinct from the 
experimental people, the theorists This 
distmction is made promment in my mind 
by the fact that it is proclaimed with 


a flounsh of trumpets m the English pr( ss 
that an Impenal Research Campaign 
against cancer is to be mstituled This 
means that expenments upon vanons 
kinds of animals will be undertaken and 
deductions drawn from them m regard to 
another kind of animal, an animal who 
differs from dogs, cats, labbits, and 
guinea-pigs, etc , in many particulars— 
namely, man But m the slaughter-houses 
of Europe, in the flesh of animals made 
poisonous by the emotions of fear, honor 
and distress , in the insanitary conditions 
which m so many slaughter-houses prevail, 
m the unwholesome and unholy vibrations 
and emanations which orthodox science 
Ignores and occult science recognises as 
powerfully operative , as well as m the 
diminished power of resistance m the 
human organism and the contammated 
blood stream which result from widespiead 
inoculation , in all these are to be found 
the seeds of that dread disease which the 
theonsts seek in laboratoiies In insani- 
tary conditions outside as well as inside 
slaughter-houses are these seeds sown and 
fertilized, and in emotional disturbances, 
worry, bad temper, the irritable mind so 
constantly assoaated with the wrongly 
fed body , and only in the study of man, 
as associated with his physical and 
psychological conditions can an inquiry 
into the cause of cancer produce any 
reliable results The old methods have 
brought nothing but failure, yet these 
methods, side by side with wider and 
more scientific ways of research, are 
apparently still to be pursued, and people 
are asked to pour out more money, to 
countenance more cruelties, on behdf of 
the former futile ways by persons who 
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seem i.o chu’ilc i-hat il t\vo blocks do iiot 
make a white, a dozen ma5' achie-ve fctiat 
ena Pe’^haps Lie fallacs^ will not be 
peiceived until man’s understanding is 
open to the trith that t!''e wehare ot 
hnmamty and the weliare of animals go 
hand in Hand, and tnat tiie mi its sci a, i't 
torpoie saAO lequircs not onl3’- n^ht treat- 
ment of the bodj , but tnat saiiity of out- 
look which appreciates the ]ust relations 
between the strong and the weak and that 
normal fibie which ensures their embodi- 
ment in conduct 

It is encouraging to find that in France, 
sail suffering from the upheaval causea 
by the i/ar, a brave band of woikeis is 
striving unceasingly m the cause of 
humaneness, more paiticularly in the 
direction of mitigating slaughter-house 
brutalities and of reforms in the cause of 
pel forming animals A Jack London 
Society has been cstabhshed in France and 
some of Jack London’s books have been 
translated into French “ Michael, Brother 


of Jan y ” ,s to appeal as a sexial m one 
the Dig Par^s papers and a Frencn edition 
of ’ M/hitc Fang ’ iias ] l st been pubnshed 
Tne 'vork is uphill and meets with much 
opposition, out it goes on, and the lead 
given 07 England cannot fail to have ?n 
effect m oihox countiies 

Animals’ W eifarc W cek w as celebrated 
in Gxeat Britain and 1 1 eland durmg the 
week beginning on Sunaaj", June lOtn, aiid 
ending on June 16 th Sermons on the 
iignt treatment of animals w ere preached 
in many of ihe churches, aadresses w ere 
given .n scnools meetings weie neld m 
vaiious towns, the culminating event 01 the 
week being a big meeting m the Queen’s 
Hall, London, with the Duchess of 
Hamillon in the chair At this meeting a 
dignitary of the chuich, the Dean of St 
Paul’s, and one of the foremost represen- 
tatives of Enghsh Law, Su Edward 
Marshall Hall, were amongst those 
who pleaded for justice to the animal 
world 


ailfe anb Xetters 

Xhe Monkey Dancer of Madura 

By SuNDARA Sarma 


M any are the ancient 
monohthjcmasterpiecesthat 
arc to be found m the 
Temple at Madura These 
sculptures, most of them of 
life size, exhibit a power hardly surpassed 
by anything known elsewhere If Art 
can be defined as any intelligent work 
lovingly done, these are pre-emmently 
artistic, for never have intelligence and 
love been better displayed than m these 
specimens of sculpture 
Neglect m their preservation, frequent 
coating of whitewashes and paints m 
Ignorance of their ratrmsic value, gloomy 
hght due to stupid utilitanan additions 


to the bmldmgs, have all conspired to- 
gether to keep these splendid works of Art 
in obscurity 

Opinion is divided regarding the very 
existence of a Fme Art in India, and 
extreme views have been ventured No 
discussion IS attempted here, but it is 
claimed that Art m India is as unique as 
her philosophy, and that genuine lovers 
of Art will find m it as much consolation 
and solace as true philosophers have 
found m the Indian philosophy The 
latter had the advantage of being studied 
and presented to the modem world by 
men versed m the subject, whereas the 
former has been studied and presented 
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by men who have been in most cases 
guided by photographs taken by the 
archaeological department, by missionanes 
or by historians who judge works of Art 
by their age, imputing foreign mfluence 
wherever convenient 
Our concern is not with dates, names, 
or schools, but is 
to draw the atten- 
tion of lovers of 
Alt to the existence 
of these statues here 
and to let these 
masterpieces speak 
for themselves 
The mighty 
Rishis of India, who 
chanted the Vedas 
and the Upanishads, 
saw clearly the 
divinity of man, 
and have m one 
short phrase con- 
veyed that truth 
Tat Tvam Asi, 
meamng, “ thou art 
lh«.t " Tat is what 
IS shadowed forth 
m the Upanishads 
as the Brahman as 
the cause of this 
world, the Tvam is 
the atman, the self 
m its various mean- 
mgs recognised m 
Man, and the 
phrase declares that 
these two are m 
reality one Here 
there is no ai roga- 
tion of divmity foi 
humanity, but the supreme idea of the 
eternal identity of the human and the 
divme Later on Lord Buddha m his 
ready acceptance of the meal given 
as an offering to hun by the despised 
blacksmith or by the woman of ill- 
repute, had shovm his recognition of 
the s^-same identity This very idea 
IS clearly brought out m the sculpture of 


the facade of the thousand-pillar manta- 
pam at Madura, by depicting therein gods 
and devotees side by side with ordmaiy 
mdmdaals of the worh-a-day world 
The drawing here icpioduced is that 
of such sculpture which represents an 
ordmaiy but very characteiistic indi- 
vidual Types of 
this class of men 
can be seen even 
now as bcggais — 
for they can be 
nothing else under 
present conditions 
— wandenng in tin. 
streets But the 
one depicted hcie 
IS no beggar H. 
has trained and 
tamed his monkey 
to be exhibited pro- 
fessionally He lb 
as happy as a 
king, and is shown 
dancing along with 
his monkey This 
beautiful statue 
perfectly exhibits „ 
the passion which 
animates it, and it 
is really a marved 
to think how the 
sculptor with clusel 
m hand could have 
wrought It without 
the me'chanicdl 
facilities which a 
modern sculptor 
can command The 
more so whtm one 
knows tliat the 
whole thmg is wrought in granite stone, 
the hardest and at the same tunc the 
most permanent matenal for such a 
purpose 

None but those who saw divmity in 
humanity would have gionhed side by 
side m their sculpture such types of 
human beings along ivith those of gods 
and godlike men 
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By Dorothy 


I N Fcbiuaiy last, business took me 
to Olifants Pi\-er in the Cape 
Piov^ince, and, alter dinner, I \7enl 
to call on some people named 
Andiews, a hose son I haa Inoim 
at college 

I found the whole family on the stoep, 
as tho night was stiflingiy hot Bush hres 
were raging on the ^stant mountains, 
and the long line of summits, crowned 
with leaping flames, might have been the 
bainer surrounding some abode of lost 
souls 

The scent of the frangipani was almost 
oveipowenng, and mosquitoes were ping- 
ing noisily round us, but the smoke of oui 
pipes kept off the worst of their persistent 
onslaughts, and the Andrews' peaches 
were the best I have ever tasted 
Two other men were there, and, after 
a time, the conversation turned on 
ghosts We all had our story to tell, 
whether as believers or sceptics, but 
none were absolutely first hand until old 
Andrews leant forwaid and said in his 
deep voice 

“ Well, I had a queer e\pencnce years 
ago Unfoitunately, the only man who 
could substantiate it is dead, so you’ll 
have to take my word that 1 am telhng 
the story exactly as it happened Any 
late, heie it is, and you can make what 
you like of it ” 

He brushed off a too attentive mos- 
quito, settled himself more comfoitably, 
and began 

“ I had been to Victona for a few days 
on business, and, as at that tune I was 
young and active, I decided to walk 
back over the Berg I wanted to reach 
Hendnk's Dnft in time to get a hft mto 
town, so decided to go by way of Bavian's 
Nek, which, though steep, would shorten 
my walk by a couple of hours 


"Ire daj cia^red o’^ercc.st, but i 
refused :o oh Oisco^iaged O’^ce through 
the Poori I tuinec to tne left The tracx 
wrs eas}" to foiio'v, but already the 
Krantzes were hidden oy clouas, and I 
began to try short cues, whxh finoih 
landed me in thick bush, in plates well 
above my head I straggled on, cursois 
my folly, for the mist was commg down 
fast, and soon I was chmbing through an 
endless tunnel of grey vapour, where 
locks and bushes loomed up hke islands 
in some ghostly sea I don’t think I am 
very easily scared, but that afternoon the 
uncanny stillness got on ray nerves I 
had a beastly feehng, too, as if something 
was going to happen, and I could have 
shouted in my relief when, suddenly, the 
fog lifted and there, ahead of me, was the 
lost track, shmmg with wet, and over- 
hung by a high wall of splintered lock 
I suppose the whole clear space was only 
about fifty yards across, with dense fog 
all round, and a big boulder, shaped like 
a hon, and splashed all over with hchen, 
standing up m the middle It was foi 
all the world hke a stage, set for some 
sinister drama, and now my sense of fore- 
boding relumed with such force that my 
hmbs felt as if they were paralysed, 
and I could only stand there, shouldei 
deep m bush, staring before me like a 
fool 

"And then, out of the fog, came a 
flock of sheep They flowed past me, a 
wave of greyish white bodies and staring 
eyes, only to be agam swallowed up 
Behind them, walking single file, came 
two natives, the first an mtelligent looking 
fellow, very hght-coloured, the second 
more like an ape than a man, with pro- 
trudmg jaws and a big scar on his right 
cheek He held somethmg m his hand 
that gleamed dully m the sodden light, 
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and at once I loiew what v\as about to 
happen I tned \ amly to shout a warning 
Not a sound would come I saw 

his hand go up, while a mahgnant gnn 
Dared every tooth in his head , then the 
next instant he sprang on the unsus- 
pecting man before him and drove the 
knife into his back 

“ My normal instinct would have been 
to rush on the murderer, but for the 
moment I was helpless I couldn't have 
laised a finger to save my hfe, and I must 
have closed my eyes, or lost consciousness, 
for the next thing I saw was the second 
native half dragging, half cariying the 
body of his companion through the thick 
bush The exertion must have been 
severe , I could see the sweat standing 
out in big drops on his bare chest, but he 
went on until he reached the rock Here 
he squatted down and thrust his burden 
into some hoUow beneath, where it com- 
pletely disappeared from view For a 
moment he still peered under the stone, 
then something must have startled him, 
for he sprang to his feet, staring straight 
towards me I could see every Ime on 
his bestial features, while his little, evil 
eyes seemed to be glanng mto mme 
Terror seized me ; already m imagmation 
I could feel his knife at my heart, but 
just as the tension was becommg imbear- 
able, a fresh wave of fog blotted out the 
scene 

" Simultaneously somethmg seemed to 
go crack in my head and I began to run 
Luckily I soon blundered on to the path, 
or I should probably have ended with a 
broken leg As it was I tore upwards, 
shding on the muddy soil, and breathing 
m great gasps, until I saw blue sky above 
and realised that I was withm a few steps 
of the Nek 

“I just managed to drag myself to 
where I could see the deep green of the 
lucerne fields at Hendnk’s Dnft far 
below, and then I must have fainted m 
earnest 

"Anyhow, I presently found mjreelf 
huddled up on the ground, feelmg un- 
pleasantly sick and chilly Luckily, I had 
some brandy m my flask, but it was some 
time before I could force myself to look 


back mto the Kloof from which I had 
escaped 

" It w'as still full of fog, but about a 
hundred yards of track weie clear, and 
my ascendmg footsteps were plainly 
marked But — that was all No sign of 
hoofmarks, no print of bare feet, though 
on one side was the wall of lock, and on 
the other, almost impenetiable bush I 
couldn’t believe my eyes, but in the end 
a thorough exammation convinced me 
that no one but myself had recently 
passed that way, and I could only con- 
clude that I had been the victim of an 
extraordinary hallucination 

" Gradually vanous aspects of the 
scene came back to me , the uncanny 
stiUness — not a leaf had rustled, though 
I had seen the bushes bending as the 
body was dragged through them— my 
own powerlessness, such as one expeii- 
ences m a mghtmare For an hour I sal 
there, trymg to puzzle things out, and m 
the end decided to keep my queer adven- 
ture to myself for fear of being laughed 
at — though not for worlds would I 
have gone back mto that haunted 
Kloof 

" I found the news of my father’s 
dangerous illness waitmg for me when I 
got home that mght, and this effectually 
put all other matters out of my head, so 
that by the time I returned to Olifants 
River, nearly five weeks later, 1 had 
almost forgotten the whole occurrence 
“ In the evening I went, as usual, to 
the hotel for dinner Fraser was there, 
the pohee supermtendent, and afterwards 
we sat smokmg on the stoep 

" Presently someone called out * How’s 
the murder, Dickie , any luck yet ^ ' — and 
I saw him shake his head 

" ' I’ll give twenty pounds to anyone 
who will produce the shadow of a clue,’ he 
answered gloomily 
" ‘ What murder ^ ' I asked 
“ ‘ A coloured man, called Jacob, 
Fraser explained He looked womed 
‘ He’d been on George French’s farm for 
the last five years and was a thoroughly 
decent fellow About a month ago he 
asked for a holiday, and, as he wanted to 
go to Victona, French told him to drive 
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some sheep over lie iiad just sold to Piet 
du Plessis Jacob nad a goodish bit of 
money saved up that he took tath Him, 
and he i^as last seen goiiig throagh 
Hendiik’s DrJt uith the sheep Then, 
exit Jacob * A fortnight lai.er du Plessis 
comes into town, meets George and 
enquires for his sheep Stupefactior of 
French, as you can imagine Search 
parties were sent out, and etentually the 
sheep were rounded up on the Berg, an}/ 
that were left of them, but no sign of the 
missing man Of course, he may be 
lying low somewheie, but it’s pietty 
certain that someone made awa^^ w’tn 
him, and bolted with the cash ’ 

“ I did not speak for a moinenl, \ihen 
he had finished 

" His words had brought back that 
scene in the Kloof, so vividly that I 
could feel the hair creepmg on my scalp 
Could I, after all, have been the witness 
of an actual occurrence > Again I saw the 
limp figure of the muidered man bemg 
thrust beneath the rock 

" ‘ What date did he disappear ’ ’ I 
-asked, m strange anxiety as to his answer 
“ ‘ The fourth, a month ago to-day,’ 
Fraser leplied, and I drew a breath of 
rehef 

“ That was three days after I had left, 
and anything was better than the thought 
that my intervention might have saved 
the poor fellow’s hfe 
“ It was some time before I could make 
up my mind to tell Fraser the whole 
story Young men hate to be laughed at , 
however, at last I did get it out, and 
infernally silly it sounded, told in cold 
blood 

“ I saw Fraser make a movement when 
I desenbed the scar on the murderer’s 
face, but when I had finished, he, too, sat 
silent, stanng at me and draggmg his 
moustache 

“ ‘ That’s a deuced queer yam,’ he said 


at last ‘ f saould thinu: ^ou were puUiug 
m} leg except ^or one thing , the man 3.0^ 
aesenoe is the icrj* one we are iieepirg 
unaer obsen Ution ^^'hlsice5■' as his name, 
ana he \>as mcked ofi Fiencn’s place foi 
stealing Theie s netting really to conneci. 
him '(ith Jic crime except tnai he nas 
more mone} man he can account foi 
satisfactonij , out he happens to be iii 
gaol at the moment — some lovv at tte 
Location — and I li tell Iheiii not to let 
him slip unai we’ve haa a look at tUiS 
rock of yours ’ 

I drove out with Fraser ihe nevt 
morning I had no great stomach fci 
the expedition, but the brilliant sunshine 
soon raised my spints, and by the time 
we started down the path from the Nek 
I w'as almost as keen as himself 
“ I must have run farther than I knei», 
for I was beginning to wonder whether, 
after all, I had dreamed the whole affair, 
when I caught sight of the hon-shaped 
rock 

" ‘ There you are,’ I shouted, and a few 
moments later we were kneeling beside 
it 

“ Well, to cut a long story short, my 
dream, hallucmation — call it what you 
like — ^had been true All that a leopard 
had left of the murdered man was found 
m the hollow, and, once confronted by an 
apparent witness of the murder. Whiskey 
broke down and confessed He evidently 
thought it was white man’s magic, and 
fairly gibbered with fear 
" Of course he was hung, and Frasei 
got a lot of credit , I had sworn him to 
secrecy over my share m the matter, and 
the hospital got the twenty pounds he 
msisted on givmg me ” 

He leant back, knocking out his pipe 
" Well, there’s the story, and anyone 
can explain it who likes , only will some- 
one pass me a dunk, as I’m feehng pretty 
dry ” 
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M r KRISHNAMURTI and Mr 
Nityananda arnved safely m London, 
June 13th, rather tired, but otherwise 
in good health Mr Knshnamurti held a Meeting 
at the Mortimer Hall, for members only, on 
Thursday, June 21st Country member* flocked 
to London for the occasion and were very 
welcome 

« « « 

T he Programme of the Star Congress to be 
held in Vienna, July 27th and 28th, will be 
as follows — 

Friday, July 27th 

8 55-9 45 Meeting of the Head and OflBicers 
Business Meeting 

10-11 30 — ^Hall B — Invocation Choir (Hol- 
land) Opening of the Congress Address by 
the Head Address of Welcome by the Head 
to the Representatives "Self-Preparation" 
(Enghsh) T Krishnamurti, T Nityananda 
2 30-3 30 —Hall B —Music The Work of the 
Order (English), T Nityananda, T Krishna- 
murti {for members only) 

3 45-5 Debate (members only) Sightseeing for 
MOSE and FT S 

5-6 30 — ^Hall B — ^Lecture on Australian Star 
Work, Dr J J V d Leeuw, T Knshnamurti 
8 Business Meeting lantern slides from Adyar 
by Messrs Tngelmann, Best, Christie, and 
Warrington 

Saturday, July 28th 

8 45-9 45 Busmess Meetmg 
10-11 —HallB— Music Welfare Work (Enghsh). 
Miss Fledderus, T Knshnamurti or Cochius 
(FTS admitted) 

Hall C — ^Animal Protection (French), Mrs 
Maugham, Mrs Bailhe-Weaver (FTS ad- 
mitted) 

1 1 15-12 — Hall B — Prison Reform and English 
Abohtion, A Burgess, Lady E Lutyens 
Hall C — ^Histoncal Evidences for Return 
of World Teachers (Enghsh), Rajagopala- 
oharya, J Knshnamurti 
2 30-4 30 Star activities (members only) 

Hall B — Propaganda (Enghsh), Lady E 
Lutyens, T Nityananda Summary, Study 
(English), C Jinarajadasa, T Nityananda 


5-6 30 Debate (members only) Closing Ad- 
dress (members only) Invocation (h ranee) 
8 Public Lecture (English) T Krishnamurti, 
C W Dijkgraaf Translation Cordcs 
N B — Music as introduction to all lectuies 

» • * 

T he sad newrs of the death of the Lady 
Constance Lytton w« received after the 
June Magazine had gone to press, Evcij 
Enghshwoman will remember her valuable work 
for suffrage from 1909 oiiwaids bhc was 
arrested and sentenced to one month s imprison- 
ment in Holloway for tndtavouiing to cuts r the 
House of Commons wnh a deputation of wonitn 
She was released on account of general wt akness 
and loss of weight It was in a gicat mcasuic 
due to her experiences in this first impnsonmcnt 
that certain alterations were aftei wards made 
in the treatment of womcn-pnsoners J vter on 
at Newcastle, she was re-arrested and chaig( d 
with throwing a stone and dam iging to tl < 
amount of a motor-car belonging to bir 
Walter Runciman She was autented to 
imprisonment and went on hungc r strike 
Specialists pronounced her to be sufft ring fiom 
advanced valvular disease of the heart which 
would make forcible feedmg dangerous uid sin 
wras released Lady Constance knew that 
another woman was at that time suffering m the 
prison also fiom dangerous heart dis< ase Lhis 
woman was forcibly fed and in this case the 

? nson authonties did not see fit to call spe ci.ilists 
his contrast of treatment aroused great 
indignation and Lady Constance resenting tin* 
favours bestowed upon her social position, eui 
her hair and disguised herself as "Jane Wliarton " 
a humble workwoman She committed again 
the offence for which she had been previously 
sentenced, and was arrested and imptisoned 
She again went on hunger strike This time no 
specH^ts were called and she endured the torture 
of forcible feeding It was xmdwmter and she 
suffered acutely from the intense cold of the 
prison The authonties becoming suspicious 
sent for her sister, the Lady Emily Lutyens, and 
she was taken home She did not die then 
because her indomitable will overcame the 
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\\eaknebs of her bod%, aaa she -ecovercd 
ciently to resume her until overtai^cn 03, 

a sadden stroke of partly sis Since tnat seizure 
L'^dy Const ince lived a life 01 self sacrifice A 
complete invaha, sue u.ivestea 'lersv-li 01 ev'ery- 
chir.^ e vcept the b^rc necessities of life m order 
to help those m ncv i She had mdcca the 
C^>nst ST>irit about v/h’cb ?U talk, and so fevt 
of ns understand or practise 

T he Animals* Vvelfaie Week De»'-*on&trc.- 
tio^ was oo&ervcd ad over the country, ena 
m certain aspects the response to the 
appeal of the National Couiicil for Animals* 
Welfare W’'eek can onlv be described as remark- 
able To attempt an /thing like an c^i^haustive 
report of the activities in so many ’» widely 
separated areas would make too heaw a demand 
on our space and we can do no iroie than hmt 
at a fe'w of them Special meetings \^ere held 
in many of the larger town’;., including ]^far>ches- 
ter, Norlhamptor, B^-^ghton, Eabt bourne, and 
in Scotland In addition a heav} demand "was 
made upon the Council s speakers during the 
week for addresses to local societies, colleges etc , 
and these and similir bodies ^ere addressed at 
Tha ^Led, Enfield Bow London Fiekb and else- 
where the Essex County Agricultural 

Show addresses w'ere given to alx)ut iOO stocL- 
mcn and giooms The schools, both childien and 
trachers, did splendid senate dunng the week, 
the children of one countrj s< hool alone collect- 
ing -^3 towards expenses Special lessons on 
animal welfare were delivered in a consideiable 
numbex of schools, and in several coheges 

thioughoui the country 

m ^ t 

T he Press, generally, gave a welcome to 
notices and articks on animal welfare 
duiing the week, es£>ecially m the pro- 
vinces In many provincial papers, special 

articles and leaders app axed on animals* welfare 
Local committees have been formed in many 
districts, and it is hoped that these will re mam m 
being to faeihtate the work in future years 
In London meetings were held in numerous 
districts and post* r parades weie ai ranged in 
thfr principal streets duiing the week 

The Queen's Hall, Lemdon, was well filled on 
hnday, June 15 th Ihe speakeis were the 
V( ry Rev Dc an Inge, Dean of St Pauks, Sir 
Edward Marshall Hall K C , Mrs Baillie- 
Weavor and the Duchess of Hamilton and 
Brandon in the chair The speeches were 
preceded by dances by the Margaret Moms 
Dancers 

* )it « 

T he Animal Protection Movement, said the 
Duchess of Hamilton, was often put down 
as a side issue, but it was an essential part 
of that humanitarian feeling which was the 
basis of Civilisation Speaking at the Central 


CniTinal Court, the Rccoxaer, Sir Ernest \Vi'd, 
had saia tnat t^-^e new \ e of feebng for ammais 
hich Aas s^.ecplng over the couiLry wis tending 
to decrease ctv^c T1 e speaker maac a strong 
plea for Ine goner'll use of hamc.ne met ^ods of 
T-i "* '»u^‘^ter-houses end conc5emned the 
practice of \i\ section 

De"'* Irge ‘jaj.d tnat animais > ere ^ot made for 
our use , they i as good a on t^^is p^aret 
as v^e hrd Now taaL Darwui s docks nad been 
m e astence for some s xty yecirs vberc \ as no 
cxci se for our not owing that taere was a real 
physic''! lelationsriap between oarseKes and tne 
loner nals If the average man had as hign 
a sense of duty ?s the average sheep ao^ the 
Vvorld oe a better place Almost all 

animals vc’-e capable of deep akectiun ard \vere 
aeservmg of our affectionate respect Wha^. 
disgusted him most was the attituae tne 
ordinary gentleman towards field sports That 
any civihsed and humane man shoaid make it "^is 
pleasure to destroy the li'e of an inrocent crec*- 
ture t^hich had no chance to defend itself, ne 
was unable to unders+and 

Sn Edward JIarshall Ha’l, K C , speaking of 
some a im als rc knew, aeclared that he would be 
proud II it could be said of him tnat he was hall 
as good \0'‘cu once a dog had gained your 
affection ana loved vou, he nev er let you dowm 
He iiad seen men and women do dirty things trat 
no animcfcls w ould do The speaker p it in a plea 
for humane killi ig in slaughter-houses and 
protested against the traffic m decrepit horses 
Mrs Bailhe- Weaver maintained that the wel- 
fare of animals and of humanity went hand m 
hand We should never have a world peace so 
long as we had cruelty to those who were weaker 
than ourselves As long as we tolerated the 
barbarism of war m our relations to the animals, 
so long would the barbarism of war devastate the 
ranks of humanity 

•f. * 

T he following resolution was moved by 
Dean Inge, seconded by Sir Edward 
]Marshall Hall, and carried 
Resolved that this meeting notes with satis- 
faction the many evidences of public 
concern for the welfare of ammaJs and 
believes that the time is opportune for a 
further advance in this direction Being 
convinced that humaneness is essential to 
progress, this meeting calls for active 
steps to ensure a more systematic educa- 
tion in humane principles in schools and 
colleges, and for a more stringent applica- 
tion of the laivs relating to animal 
protection 

There is every reason to believe that Animals* 
Welfare Week will become an increasingly 
important event in the national life 

m m 

M r SUNDARA SARMA is an artist 
of Madura who has given his life to 
the study of the Madura Temple, and 
"The South Indian Art Gallery** reveals his 
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knowledge of the subject This album will mterest 
all who have had the pn\ilcge of seeing the 
Temple itself and instruct those who have not 
been so fortunate The small illustration of 
the Monkey Dancer reproduced in this number, 
IS taken from this collection of drawings 


yiN attempt is being made to form a 
ZA University oi London Vegetal lan Society 
JL Xxhe ethical and othei aspects of vege- 
tarianism will be discussed on very broad lines, 
and an endeavour will be made to stimulate 
scientific research on such problems as the 
relation of meat-eatmg to disease Indian 
students and Umversity men will be specially 
invited to present the subject from their own 
point of view, and to show the part it plays in 
Eastern philosophies and religions In this 
way it IS hoped to promote sympathy and 
intercourse between Eastern and Western 
students Graduates of eitlier London or other 
universities, and who would be interested, are 
invited to communicate in the first place with 
Miss N Hosah, B Sc , 10, Dersingham Road, 
NW 2 

« « « 

M ISS ELLEN TERRY, who spoke from 
the London Broadcasting Station re- 
cently explammg the scheme of the 
Ellen Terry National Homes for Defective 
Bhnd Chddren, asks for the sum of ^5,000 to 
open the first of these homes in Reigate, foi 
which there is a long waiting hst of blind 
children Eyesight is a very precious boon to 
all who have it Miss Terry's address, for 
those who have not already responded to 
her appeal, is 3, Upper Woburn Place, London, 
WC 1 

3|t « He 

T he Russian Revolution drove certain 
doctors. Professor E P D7hounkovsky, 
the emment bacteriologist, and Dr 
Constantine Michel to Southern Serbia The 
war proved that Macedoma was a hotbed of 
malana, and the research workers have been 
collectmg material for two >ears under enormous 
difficulties in a very wild country It has been 
proved that the malaria-carrying mosquito 
[Anopheles superptcius) has its habitat in 
running water, which increases the difficulty 
of extermmatmg the disease The Research 
Commission has proposed vanous means to 
exterminate these mosquitoes The breeding 
penod can be calculated, and as the mosquitoes 
lay then eggs m the still portions of the stream, 
it 13 hoped to be able to sweep the streams 
systematically The fiooded ncefields produce 
such breeding beds, that malana can only be 
outrooted by putting a stop to the growing of 
nee The Yugo-SIav authonties, however, fully 


understand the necessity oi replacing nee 
some other plant equ'^lly prodi ctivc and 
profitable The conditions in Macedonia 
perfectly suitable for the growl n of the lamo is 
Soya bean of which bread and cofice can be 
made and which contain^ properUes similar to 
those of tnilk casein 


F rom the Expedition oi the B W * In 
Blundell and Field Museum, CliicaL^o 
working under Mr Mackay, comes tin 
news of a discovery at Kish eight nine cast ol 
Babylon, of the sacred platform on which stood 
the temple of the war god Hbaba and the 
goddess Ishtar — and a lower A stamp d 
bnck was found inscribed “ Samsuiluma tlu 
mighty King, King of Babylon King of Ki->h, 
King of the Four Regions, has built anew tbe 
Unin Ki durmah [t e , House of Admiration) to 
the god Hbaba and the goddess Ishtar in ivisb 
and laised its head unto heaven * A gatewa> 
has been cleared and the excavatois hope, if 
they should reach the library^ to thiow ron- 
sideiable light on the civilisation of an ancjicnt 
empire 

4* « 

P ROFESSOR FLINDERS PE I R Jit., 

speaking at the Royal Institution on 
June 5th, said that eighty miks south of 
Cairo the remains of the first spiral staiicase in 
Ethiopia had been recently discovered near the 
rums of a theatre capable of seating 11,0(10 
persons 

4i 

T he belief in the early coming of a Great 
World Teacher, and aims and ideals 
which characterise the memberslup of the 
Order of the Star m the East, have a certain 
significance in connection with the Inter- 
national Correspondence League Ihere is an 
ever-mcreasing desire for interchange of infer 
mation concerning Star activities m other 
countries Members aie eager to hear ol tlu 
progress of fellow-members, but expeiicme a 
eertam amount of difficulty m obtaining th< 
vanous journals or pamphlets m which the 
information they desire is i ontaxned T he 
International Correspondence League has its 
home at 3, Upper Woburn Place, lonclon, 
WC 1 

* t 

M uch light has been thrown on the life 
of the ancient inhabitants of Pompeu 
by the excavations which have been 
earned on m a part of the " Street of Abundance " 
The utmost care has been exercised m exca- 
vating honatontally, so that every piece of bnck, 
cement, or stone remains m its proper place 
Professor Aungemma has supervised the work, 
and states that the houses had balconies and 
pergolas, and covered terraces with colonnades 
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and in some cases the roof pro]ccted over the 
street, to heep oh the rain m 'winter ana toe 
sun in summer Small statuettes and household 
utensils have been iound ana placed e 'acily 
where the> were found Some oi Lhe aoors \ycre 
left half optn when tne di^ht began, and others 
were forced in by tnc weight of ashes and 
pu Tin £-btone ?re toM in at the shop 01 a 

dealer in drin^ s is pr'^ctxcally intact, \vitb che 
glasses laid on the bench read> for use, Hith a 
cauldron in v'^hich the drinks ^xrc kept hot 
There is ^dso house of a goldsmiui vwth 
beautiful loonis udomeo \ ich irtscoes oi 


mytho'ogic 1 subjects ^irothe* nouss has a 
htt-ie garuea, the m Ojl v’-ric'^' is a 

iountam, ^\rhich when the w ter aS sUowed 

to ri*n tnrougn oM . ater pipf=.s, nh*cn vrere 
ro«^d ^vtact 

T^ie walch-^ous^ ( a 'lament ar^um) ot 
tne n rnicj.pai mdit r lat, ocen c.iscoverea It 
^nsistb oi a lar^e room upon tre siieot 

There a-e aa\al and riu.lai\ pamtirga o* 
tiophms on tnu o itsxJt tnc feature oemg 

tne -oainUng of i v/ar-c'^arot (a x 

essecum) ^ronaLH naLptea time oi 

PEHIX 


jfroin ©ur Hmectcan Corresponbent 


T he most cncouiaging event m tne held 
of agriculture and horticulture in Amence 
IS the pre s< nt rapid expansion in the use 
of power machinery, especially gasoline tractors, 
which can also be used as statioiiaiy pumping 
and power plants riicse are rapidl> being re- 
duced in piice and increased m ej&eiency rhe> 
bid fair to reduce b} millions the number of 
work horses on onr farms and ranches, with 
their great cost of food, whether working or not 
Many of these tractors use some form of the 
caterpillar or tiacklayer " wide tiead, 
which, invented some years ago in California, 
proved the father of the successful '' tank " m 
the World War 

« 

M ay 1st witnessed the triumphant close 
of the campaign by the 16,000 raism 
glowers of Cahfoima to finance by 
sale of preferred stock the Sun-Maid Raism 
Company, which is the largest co-operative 
marketing concern of produceis in America 
Its striking success has made it the model for 
similar organisations of food producers all over 
the world Along these lines of eliminatmg the 
entrepreneui and saving many profits of brokers, 
bankers and otliers who stand between pro- 
ducei and consumer, seems to he the greatest 
hope for the future 

m * * 


F or two generations the hundred large 
Amencan Umversities have been hot 
beds of materialism This was perhaps 
inevitable owing to the stndes in science and 
the narrowness of some orthodox rehgious 
bodies Now comes the welcome news of the 
proposed establishment of a School of Religion 
in connection with the University of Michigan 


As ibis great uaiversitj vas the fiist of tne 
State-supported umveroities and has alwaj'; 
been a leader, it xs to be roped that its e vampk 
wiU be widel;y followed Let it be remembered 
that this School of Religion is absolutelj free oi 
sectarian b’as It is not even ofir‘ciall> Chnstian 
Heai Mr Julian H Hams a prominent 
law 3 ’er of Detroit, one of the movxng spints 

'' Wnat religion ^ The answei must be 
emphatic and honest All religions Not 
only no sectarianism, but all religions Not 
theological seminaries for the training of 
clergymen, but schools of religion where the 
layman can obtain the cultural and ethical 
value to be derived from a serious study of 
the literature, history and philosophy of any 
rehgious behef ^ 

** What is the plan ^ To endoiv and establish 
these schools at the gates of our great tax- 
supported univeisities The courses are to be 
entirely elective No difficulty will be en- 
countered in obtaining credit for the student 
for work done in these schools 

** What IS being done ^ The Umversity of 
Michigan, one of the oldest and greatest of 
our tax supported uiuversities, has been 
chosen as the place to make a beginning The 
purchase of land, the buildmg of a building, 
the establishment of an endowment, will not 
do tlus thing The great thmg is the man to 
head it A man must be found big enough to 
command the respect and engage the interest 
of these highly critical young men and 
women It will make a difference if we can 
build a beautiful building, but the man must 
be big enough to draw the student imnd to 
him even if he hasn't a chair to sit in If 
such a man can be found, and there is no 
doubt that he can, the rest will come 

Two more things occur to my mind Will 
there be opposition > Probably, though none 
has developed here We have discussed it 
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With the Jew and Gentile, the Protestant and 
the Catnolic If opposition comes, it will be 
from a souice that will not enlist the sympathy 
of the studert mmd, and that is the mind we 
are tr;> ing to reach Is it worth doing > I 
have tned to show that it is not being done 
The young men of to-day are turning away 
from a subject thought by our forefathers to 
be the most important subject engaging the 
human mmd There is no doubt of their 
attitude The evidence of it is on every hand 
Are they sufficiently well informed to discard 
the richness of this heritage ^ Is there not 


something wrong with our woild ^ Is the 
Christian religion wrong Are all religions 
all wrong ^ These are the questions that 
youth to-day is asking They aie often asked 
soberly and often asked eagerly In tne 
education given by our tax-supportea institu- 
tions the answer is not given Is there any- 
thing wrong with the education we boast of 
giving free to our American youth ^ Tnere is 
an obvious gap " 

Such a movement may have very great con- 
sequences Surely it will help pave the ay for 
the coming of a Great Teacher 


from ©ur Paris Corresponbent 


I A s6rie des Conferences de ** Fratemite des 
Religions/' organisee par TOrdre de 
1 Etoile d'Orient en France, a 6te, nous 
sommes heureux de le dire, un reel succes 

Un appel, dont voici le textt, avait ete 
envoys par centaines dans tous les dijSEerents 
milieux rehgieux de Pans 
M 

** Nous esp^rons que vous voudrez bien vous 
int^resser k une tentative de fratemitd rcligieuse, 
qiu, nous le croyons, n'a encore jamais €t6 
teut^e sur le Continent et que vous voudrez 
bien Tencourager, en suivant cette sene de 
conferences consacrees aux grandes religions 
"11 ne faut plus que la religion, qui devrait 
umr les hommes plus que toute autre chose, 
soit ce qui les divisc le plus < Comment esperer 
une fraternity Internationale et sociale, s’ll 
n'existe m^me pas de fraternity entre les 
adorateurs de Dieu * Aussi croyons-nous plus 
que jamais k la grande necessite du rapproche- 
ment de toutes les 5.mes religieuscs et voulons 
travaillcr k ce que les r#»ligions se connaissent 
pour ainver k se compiendre, k s'aimer et k 
se respecter 

" Aidez-nous par \otre sympathie et votre 
presence " 

Cet appel fut entendu, car Tamphithyatre du 
Square i^pp oil les conferences eurent lieu, 
eut peznc k contenir les nombreux auditcurs, 
qui attentifs et recueilhs se presserent en foule 
a chaque ryunion 

La syne des Confyrences commen9a par le 
Judalsme, exposy par M A Paiuyre, professeur 
de r Association " Chema Israel " Pes chants 
Uturgiques hybraiques furent chantys par M 
Monys L'y motion fut grande lorsque 1 'assist- 
ance, composye de gens de toutes les religions, se 
leva d'un commun accord k la demande de 
M Paiuyre, afin d'ycoutei debout, en signe de 
respect et de fraternity pour la grande Religion 


Israelite, le chant du Psaume qui Rrminait le 
syance Le signe de respect tut renouvcld k la 
fin de toutes les autres conference s 'iccompagnycs 
de musique sacryc 

Aprys le Judaisme, le R P Malvy, de H 
Compagnie de Jesus, evposa le Caihol%c%smt 
Rommii Sa conference fut accompjguec d'unc 
audition de musique gregorienne donnec pdi ]e 
choeur de TEghse russe Cet actf do fralcrnile 
religieuse lut trys remarquy 

l^is il y eut le ProU^tantisme, pu M le 
Pasteur Marc Boegner, avee chant de Vieux 
Psaumes huguenots 

UEglise O>thodo%e, par Mr Kolcmine, avee 
chants Izturgiques russes 

U I slam, preside pai Si Kaddour Ben Ghabiit, 
President de la Society dcs Habbous des Lieux- 
Saints de ITslam I a confyrcncc fn1 failt p<u 
M Mohamed Nehlil, amien datclcm dts 
Hautes-Eiudes Aiabes a Rabat 

Lc Bouddhismc, pai M Kalidas Kdg, anritn 
directeur du College bouddluque de Ctylan 
Toutes CCS confeicnccs rtuims tn volunu, 
vont ytre pubhyes prochaincmcnt par I'Ordrc 
Tous ceux qui voudiaicnt souscrirt d'advanet 
k cet ouvrage sont puds de bicn vouloir ferm 
k Mme Zclma Blech, 21, Avenue Montaigm, 
Pans Lc prix du volunu^ nc dypasscia sans 
doute pas 10 francs 


* * * 


L 'AUIRE pari, la s^rie des Confyrences 
d^AmiiiC InternaHo 7 i€Ue, a yty ygalemtnt 
^ trys reussie cette aunde Elle s'est 
termznye le 13 Mai dernier par une syance tout k 
fait captivante surle Danemafh, avee audition de 
musique danoise modeme, canymatographe et 
confyrencc par Mr le Professeur Blmkenberg, 
lecteur de Danois k la borbonne 
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II nous senibk qu'ii scrjiL si dc suable qiic 
rOrdrc dans Ic morde cntici cn dcnors dcs 
Tncthodes dc qiii Ini soul pjiticulicrcs 

chaqu*^ ‘dopic t c;''KiiKiu cc trf>vail 

dc r/ah/niu ch Jiciiciohs ct, d' Wn Tnte/- 
, aUo ^aie Car li bciani b au, qu« d'^ns Lous les 
pays rOrdrc soil conau ccu^imc cl ant un foyer 
/ivinl dc fnlcjujlt miernalionalc U lateiclip; 
<ciise, po std int nm L OVr^e lih^t un " JBoium ' 
oi coates Ics i< lig.on*> sc rcicouLicnt £»\cc 
laic;cur el ou Louo ks ^ tonr a tour ^ont 
aceaeilles st fet^ Nous c >-'jeicjns repaikr dt 
cetec iniporLanlc quf --11(^1 m* orot iu m Coagres 


Tk Groi^pc dc J Oiuie ck 1 Tdoik d'Onent en 
R L^i mec soliAitc p u I* I souatioti o dtVL/- 
^6£3//6 * Polu % I » (c u la Gi (/ e ’* 

ct V J Faaijai''( po^^t la ^(HUtet^iS 

j\aUot^^t ' ^diuie M ^ ) <^f ii * ■^ou\iwn''i nts 


U NE niMuA id inn <> usf t j) u la Ligue 

dMlyguiu l\h ’t 'k cu liea, avee ua 

ct id iH djii-j k gi ind \mplii- 
tl eatic ili J i Soi bonne , doat i cntiu a du ctre* 
jifustc a dc d( in* indk person ncs, 

1 nnii*ersc io(und< lyint <b iinahit dcs 
ikm\ciUnc d< poat* 

M jnstii < ocMil, d< mil du Khope, ancitn 
minniic, it k Ih 1 ailoU'.c, ] le ideal de la 


Ligue d'Hvgiere nxentale, o li: soun?itc la 
bieuvenue au i^presertai'>‘*& dcs i*m\ersile 
etrangeres, et le Pr Ley (dc Bruvolks) a 
presente au public franeaxs "VI Cii^ord \\ Bteis, 
le promoteur cln moaveuicnt d'Organx&ation 
mondiale de kH^rgienc mentak M Chftord W 
Bceis cst Tautem d'un li\ro cent apres ane 
douk lire use experience perbonneUe el rxbiult 
Mind Lpal found itself ' (L'n esprit qui sc 
relrouve) dont le succes — cn Ameiique a ete 
fort giand Ce livre a cu poui la reforme de 
Ibissistance des Abcncb aux Etais-Ums, la 
memc uiflucncc decisive quo le cel core 01 'v rage 
de Mniv. Becclier- Stowe La Cast dt 1 onck 
Tom poui raDobiion de 1 e&ckvage 

M Clilfoid B^ers lait actuclleinent ure 
campajpe cn Europe poui 1 Oiganise fcion a*ur 
piochain Congres International d'Hygienc 
mcidak 

Lt Di GtPii-Pcirm, Secrecaiie-Centrcl, apre«: 
avoir 111 une addresse do Paul Bourget, a e *posc 
Jes bits de la Ligue d'H3gierc mentalc et le** 
icsultats rcquis, dont le plus important cst la 
creation d’un Service ouvcit a 1 Asile Sain+e- 
\n 1C poni Ic Iraiteirent lioie dc malaaes 
ittcmts d'afteclions mentaks Itgeres h qui Ton 
pent de la sorte eviter la tare de l inlemement 

Le Piofesseui Claude a fait unc Confticrce 
fort applaudic sur ks Poison s socianx (Morph nc 
ct Cocamc) 

Poui Icrmmer unc partie artistiquc^tres 
atkavantc a repose les «,uditeurs dc la gravite 
dcs exposes scicntifiqucs 


Jftoni ©uv Jnbian Corresponbent 


Y kl anotJur inmii d or bi-monthly mws- 
dicd Ills nnrj< it, upiK iranci in Midras 
uiulvi thi jiuiit editor »lnp of ih Besant 
<*nd Mi \ru ud il< and < ill(d the National 
Conji>ina liulknu It will Ix Ik orginoftlic 
Nation il Conh u nc t , n fc m n< c to w JiicJi was 
ni uk iTi one of thtsc ItlUjs and for which our 
PioIccUw J woilving vigorously ft is sought 
to (dutalt tin iliitoiatcs of tlu country, who 
ckrt th( mcunlx r of the vinous legislatures, 
nuo a due ictoginlion of 1Ii< j>ow< r of ilu vote 
ind Iiow to use it mo t ediee lively India is 
backwiid an htenuy as wt stern sbmdnrds go, 
but Indians of both stx<*s, whether they be 
literate or not, have a dec p st cited culture, 
which ean bo pul to efficient use They may not 
be aware of the intncacus of the machinery of 
modem state administration, but they are well 
qualified to wcugh practical issues with which 
they meet m th<ur everyday life The Bulletin 
IS not a party organ, but a journal to educate 
public opinion and support the candidature of 
all those who have promised to form pari of a 


National Convention for the purpose of claiming 
Dominion Status 

The British Empiie — Indo-Bntish Common- 
wealth as it has been called — ^is an experiment, 
which if successful will prove to the world the 
great advantages to be derived from a Federation 
of all the natives m the world Unfortunately, 
those who aie at present responsible for the 
administration of the affairs of the British 
Jimpiie give no encouragement to this dream 
At least, in India they have given cause for giave 
suspicion with regard to their ideals of empire 
Is it to be an Empire or a Commonwealth ^ If 
the former it will be contrary to all the aspira- 
tions of the New Age, of which we of the Order 
are the staunchest supporters The efforts of 
all Star members should be to lend their fullest 
support to the Commonwealth idea, so that 
the path of the Great World-Tcacher may be 
made smoother, just as it should be the duty of 
all true internationalists to oppose all tendencies 
towards separation, isolation or disruption 
The political work of Dr Besant m India has 
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been of the utmost use in the direction indicated 
-dtbove , wlule consistently preaching the doctrine 
of Swaiaj and tiie Commonwealth ideals of 
equahty with no superiors, she has maintained 
stioagly the disadvantai^^es of Si^paration, not 
only to India but to the \^hole world It has 
v'enly been a work for the New Age and a 
oreparation for the Coming 

t i I 

I NDIA IS witnessing one of those periodical 
agitations that sweep over the country, due 
to the autociatic actions of the executive 
The executive has just doubled the tax on salt, 
which IS one of the most essential commodilzes 
of food, not only for the rich but also for the 
poor The voteless and the voiceless will suiicr 
most This has been done in spite of united 
Indian opposition m the Legislature Dr 

Besant has taken up the cause of the poor and 
the helpless, and it seems as if this question 
and the difficulties in Kenya will provide a 
fittmg background for the vindication of India's 
rights in the Commonwealth 

♦ ♦ sf 

W HITE Lotus Day was celebrated at 
Adyar in the usual manner All the 
residents — ^those that arc left after the 
denudation caused by the heat which has 
transported some to the bungalow of the 
President of the Iheosophical Society named 
"%Gulistan," in Ootacamund, at a height of 
7,000ft above sea level — gatheied in the Theo- 


sophical Society Hall After tac recitalior of 
verses from the vanout rv^ligious scripture^ 
short speeches wore made by dio thicc veterans 
ot Adyar, who knew H P 13 wen, namely. 
Dr Besont, Mr G Soobmh Chclty ard Mr J 
Sreemvasa Rad 0£Fon*''gs of fowcis were tacn 
made and the pleasant annual function came 
VO an end Iii the afternoon iood \v is ch-. 
tributcd to a ^arge rumoer of tiic pooi m tec 
neighbourhood 


J NDIA, hko other countries, is bringing 
forward lemarkablc youths these days 
Recently thcie hes cone into pxommei v.c 
111 tne town of Madanipnlic, the oirthpiace of 
the Head of the Order, a young boy of the age 
of twelve. With the nanxc of Krislmamurthi by a 
strange coincidence His lather, hndjiig iio 
employment some seven years ago in the town, 
travelled to the noith of Lidia, and he ullimatei v 
’’vent to the Himalay is with his young son, wiio 
was then only hv e He met a nunibc i ol sage 
in the snowy heights, wiio took a lixing to tlu 
young boy and began teaching him the wisdom 
of the Hindu scnpluiis IJie boy was tiainci^ 
for five years in the Himalayas in S in^^lait and 
all the most erudite philosophy of Hinduism 
He then came out into the plains and lias been 
giving learned discourses on the various aspects 
of Hinduism His senes of lectures on thf 
Bkagwatham at Madanapalle, in spite of the fact 
that he is only twelve, were considt red by those 
most fitted to judge, as masteily, ujJ Ins 
fluency in Sanskrit is thought to be perfect 
Verily, it is an age of wonders 


^Letters to the JEbitor 


DOES THE HERALD POINT THE 
WAY > 

To the Editor of the Herald or tiil Star 

S IR, — I road with great interest the letter 
in the April Herald under the above 
heading My feeling on reading was Is 
not Mrs Bnscoe disquictmg herself in vam ^ 
Can she not have faith that that intuition which 
led her to feel the truth of the message, when 
she read it quite casually m the local press, 
will stand her in good stead when the Teacher 
actually comes ? Even if she never has the 
inestiinable privilege of meeting Him face to 
face, does she not believe that when she hears 
of His wonderful works, or reads His words as 


reported in the daily pajxrs or in the TIi rat d 
or iHE SiAR, that she will recognise In i J-^rd ’> 
She quotes Mr Krishnamurti as saying that 
no one will point out the Itaditr to you, 
everyone must find Him foi himself Now a 
little consideration will, 1 think, show that only 
in that way will Ihe inforniafion be of any 
value to anyone If wc have not in ourselves 
the ability to rt cognise greatness when we see 
it, what good would it do to have the Greatest 
pointed out to us ? Is there not already in 
the world too much of that authority, the author- 
ity of the senbes instead of the authonty with 
which Christ taught when He was here before, 
the authonty of truth 

Yours, etc , 

A Member of the Order 
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THE PROBLEM OF SECURiT'/ 

i AloyiStCl i I I 2 ( 2 Ui. ill* H.JLK/' L.D O iHi SiA'V 

'Vlo>-sii.uR l’Fi a r c»ju - “L'lmpiC'j^iou iXnibic 
qut m'a 1 uU« k inMub * ihc Problem 

at bcounty ' *' diinur numcro du 

1LCR\J-D Oi iUu Si 1 (iUil cMiri CiL sa*ij 

lucnn doi’U p c jx r Ion ^ ( cu^ riK scorn 

patnotes qui U ciii votn i\c vi'e ct tclte iinpiL-> 
faion pcnibic piuvjciil, cn aide p'^rlic, rlu 1 at 
c[u'un p'Kil arli( le manq i ml toi''lcm< iil 
d'lmp IT Li ddv-- 1 1 d ju lut, ul pu trouver 
place — 3 pi Tuicu |>J * ^ —daifS k qui 

pretend tlie, lui t h tinpion ii lolu <k la p r* ct 
de la ai ilcnidt ciPk J< i c upks 

O nest itUPCiTiMjl p»> * --ee dc semblabk^ 
dialiibco, t( no LPi i jtttj discred’it el le 

iidieule >111 ant i'' ilioii us i epiouvce que li 
Fr'^nec, ([lU x\ Lav.<i i 1 a <k 1 appaisc- 
im nt <t de < ori i ’ii < iiiulmne dans k 
inond< 

S' de p fcuK d e ilions 'v nei*! vii !♦ joi r 
dins UTi tpiolidi'^n politKpK qutlconqac, elks 
iiaurauni, >pji > toui, p»s j^iaark poites 
nonob-jiaiil toi U km mdip-jiilt bun mtt n 
iiunt lie — iinJ ’ < <pu 1 uiU ur essue vi^ucmcnl 
do sen deiciidit , lUti, K X<ut qu elk s ''itnt 
pu beiieliCKr de 3a pubiKite inondiile du 
1IEKA.ID it ili I'auiotiti ln i le^Jituue qu'xl a 
tonqui^'C, dins 1 ojnni<ja pubJiquc, Icur <onlerc 
uiu iiuporfancc t cfptionmlk 

JL*aub ur, s< fmant Ttcho d< Ixpressealle 
mxndt, in ^^entrd, <l de Tuiams oi«an(s do la 
prcs«K biitinuKiut, 1rnit< la Piaace cn bouc 
tmissaitc ( t 1 1 ( h ii d( lous ks pe< he > d'Isr vel 
Pax ccHitir, la douce cl incompiis< Gtxmame 
demcun nmuieuk < < omme la blanche tiexge 

La Prince, <ti te moment, cst attemte dc la 
phobic <ruiic xnv x >ioii tout a fait luvz iisemblable 
el qui n'<st <[ue k pioduit d< sou xinagination 
de " 7 tcvf 0 UL ** 

L'ciult ur x^inoie volonlaixe jin nt <JU( <e mal- 
hturcu-t p i> 1 a subi, dt pui*. uu sicck , un ( ertam 
nombre d'luvjsnHis t1 epu , tout iceemment 
encore, sou UinloiK a adu (rxmmagmabk s 
dev istaiions, <j[uSl nest pa^ < nt or< par\cnu h 
Ti pai( r 

11 ignoie ausii quo, elcpuis la signature df 
Patmislxu, i'Alkniigm a issunie Pattitudc 
dcshonoiaulc du in luvais payeiii, remant sa 
signatuu' it s'lngtniiui \ Irouvot mille ex- 
pedients pour eludti s<s engage mentb^ attitude 
dans laquelk <1U a tti"'*, d'<ulleurs, cncouragec 
et soutonne par tt lit do <j:U<lqiics uns de nob 
allids et boi-disanl aims d'oulro-Mam he , qui, dc 
ce die/, sont, <u partu, r< sjionsablos des 
graves cvcncmeiits actucls, y comprise la 
ndccssit6 de Inoccupation dc U Kiihr 

La brant e a occupe la Huhr, dont die n'es- 
p6re taer aucun dCdommagt ment , inaxs, la 
Jb ranee est ambitious depuxs sa vxctoire ct 
r6ve de conqudtcs, sur terre., sur mer ct 3 usque 
dans la cicl 

Ces accusations calomnieuscs ont Ct6> k 
dx verses repnaes r6fut6ts de la fa9on la plus 


cat^^orique et olucieilement, par la chefs ac^Le^b 
au Gouvcinement et, s obstiner a les iornu c a 
xiorvcou en toute occaaion c esu sc vpO'^cr 
a etre lave de manque dc smeente 

Lc? Prance a ete tiop cruellement cprou\ee 
poux etjio bdhqucuse Plus qu aucu^e natiu*"' 
au rponde, elle cst desireuoc dc lerouer des re- 
lations amxcalcs a\ec tons ks peuplcs ae la 
terre. San's LaL>une e eeplion, et c est ei'»corc 
une accusation immentee quo de laisscr entendre 
quklle seule n adheic pas a la Societc deu 
Nations Cenx qui depensent leurs energies 
a denigrcr autrvi, piou'' eraicnt beaucoup mien v 
Icur amour dc la pai-w. en employant ccs energies 
procurer all Socitte dcs Nations les moyeus 
piacxques d assurer ef[ccti\cmcnt, dans ie monde, 
eetu pii''* que la France desire plus qu'aucune 
putre nation, quelle quelle soic Et en cusani. 
ctla, ]e suis certain d interpreter ndJemeiit ic 
jcnGment unanimc de mes compaLriotes 
Je lais appel. Monsieur TEdxteur, a vot^e 
impartiabte, en vous pnant de pubhei, dans 
votre plus proc^'ain numero ces quelques reflec- 
tions, ecrites a%rtc Tunique objet d'aider a 
1 etaDlissement ct au mam lien dc la paia en 
general, ct de comger, dans la mesure du 
possible, uno partie du mai cause indubitable- 
laent, par le regrettable article sus-mentxonne 
Agrees, Monsieur I'Editeur, Tassurance de 
toute ma consideration 

Jules Grand (Docteur)* 


J o Ihe Ldttor of thb Herald or the Star 

Sir, — Permit me to state that the argument 
and terms employed by the writer in the article, 

* ihe Problem of Security," published recently, 
seem to some of us lacking in that philosophical 
attitude and friendliness of expression that we 
arc accustomed to meet m the Herald Though 
the daily press indulges in all kinds of pre- 
judiced and virulent language it is very evident 
thrit such IS not the road of international un- 
di rbtanding and good will We should have 
hoped that if the Herald of the Star had to 
elude it would have done so with due considera- 
tion to the fact that it is better to search our 
own he arts than to And out the faults of others 
even if such there are 

In this article there is not the least indication 
that the jiresent Fxcnch attitude may have 
arisen in greater part from factors of which 
much of the responsibility hes in the bosom of 
their Anglo-Saxon friends, to say nothmg of the 
unhappy wording of what is clearly a very 
partial point of view It is to some extent true 
that there is a certain exaggeration m the fear 
that exists in the French nation of a return of 
German power and agressiveness It is also true 
that there is a distrust of what a League of 
Nations might judge to be an acceptable settle- 
ment ^tween the two countries It is true that 
possibly France will become bankrupt in the 
vain attempt to secure alone a proper restoration 
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of the wanton destructions she has suffered, but 
it seems to us that these facts aie less to liei 
condemnation than to the accusation of her 
friends that ha%^e left her in the lurch after 
having made abundant promises 

There are sorie smiplc lads that should ncvei 
be forgotten and which, by e-^plaming geneial 
ft. dings arc the reason of attitudes the source of 
fvery-day actions To discuss the details of 
actions 'sMthout seeing the mam facts oi without 
giving them tlicir proper place is but squabblirg 

Numberless faults weie, no doubt, committed 
in the drafting of the Versailles Treaty, but wc 
sec three nations paiticularly responsible for it, 
and Fiance is but one Wc see afterwards in- 
evitaDle abandonment of some of its provisions, 
but for some nations they were side issues, while 
foi the French they weie vital issues Wc sec 
tne League of Nations imposing these provisions 
and then the nation that was to be the strongest 
support of the League of Nations lepudiating 
tJiem The repudiation of the Versailles Treaty 
by the United States after it had been solemnly 
discussed and signed by the head of the nation, 
was less of a material loss than an immense 
moral blow upon a newly bom and tender shoot, 
la trust that we would henceforth be safe in 
mutual support The extent of the harm done 
IS hardly realised on the other side of the 
A^tlantic There is but a sneer m the French 
mind for what is called Wilsomsm It will 
take a generation in order to gain the lost 
ground in this respect 

It IS no exaggeration to say that much of the 
world pohtics during and after the war has been 
dominated in all countries by big commercial 
interest, and that the commercial advantages 
gained by some nations chokes them and blurs 
their better vision The distrust that is felt of 
any neutral international commission to settle 
world affairs comes from experience in the way 
financial interests can influence every pohtical 
organisation It is not to be asserted that the 
French are free from the taint of unholy com- 
merciahsm, but the more or less clearlv expressed 
feeling of the people is, that there is no justice to 
be hoped for, as everywhere there is but a 
scramble for wealth The financial evidence of 
the fact that we must be strong or we shall be 
trodden underfoot is a justification and a call 
for maintaining imhtary strength It is felt, also, 
that this question of reparations on which the 
French are so uncomfortably insistent is loo 
much of a nuisance for the universal interchange 
of goods In the eyes of some people France 
should find herself fortunate to have a big job 
to give to her people to do She avoids thereby 
the danger of unemployment I It is as much as 
to say that she sliould be occupied diessing 
her wounds, while the rest of the world is busy 
elsewhere These feelings are not quoted from 
the Sermon on the Mount, but it seems to us 
that it would be a bit too much to ask that the 
rank and file of the people should thus acquiesce 
Ifwe cannot do better, let us begin by the chanty 
of words It will be a good beginning It is 


qul^e possible that tlicic is much suffciing in 
Germany Ihcxc again \n impait^ai obsci\cr 
would have stated the cx-^c more fairly and the 
Allies togcthci, should haxe forced the GcrmTHa 
to lebuild the dcslio^ed ic^jons in oidci Ic 
wipe out as quickly as pt>ss]blc the sight and 
recollection oi the honors of Geiman w irlaxc 
\s the Geimnns made the \ ni so the y should 
have been forcca to asl ior ptacc Incn llicv 
should have demanded fioin the caein\ lhax 
which they could nave AcasonabJ> p^d m 
money and kind This has not been done diid 
bittci disappointmcixt h^’s foilowee, uid Hoc 
who a’-c lesponsiblc trx to ->xv<. their lace 
divcis accusations that have v-ci} little bi^is m 
the facts 

Wc do not know^ what other people would cU) 
in like circumsU iLces, foi such a ease is f ot to 
he fot*nd 

The League of Nations is a splendid itlon tii it 
has fired great Ficnch tiiinl eis e\cx ‘-nice the 
Fiench Revolution 

'' Nation tu n'cs qu un mot pour uiic b u p,. lu 
L'egoisme et la hainc ont sciil une paLne 
La Fratcrnite n’en a pas 

L X 

Des a present Toeil qui s clcv( , 

Voit distmctcment ce beau re\ i 
<>ui sera le reel un join, 

Car Dicu denoucra loule chain<', 

Car Ic passe s*apptllt h uiic, 

Et 1 avenir se nomine amoui 

** Des a present dans nos mist res 
Geime 1 hy^mne des pcuples fxcics , 


Lcs rancuncs sont efface cs 
Toub les coeurs, toutes lcs penscc ^ 

Animc un me me dessein 

" O Repubhque univciscllo, 

Tu n'es encore qu'uni t Iniec lit , 

Domain tu scras le Soldi ** 

\ ICIOX lit Go 

But wc do not make a Leupuc ol Nat ions with 
discoui'=‘Cs, and humxmty will need yet a Itw 
strong hands to keep it wilhin the bonds ol 
good behaviour 

The tmted States have been afiaid ol getting 
entangled m too much rcsponsxhilil v, ajal they 
have decided to keep aloof hvciy otln i nation 
counted less than tliev for its suecess it is 
likely they will be drawn in sooner or later, 
perhaps by bitter expe ucuce of the ir own, which 
should remove fiom them any temptation to 
" boss It 

France is in a kind of Society of Nations 
already, whether she wishes it or not Ihe 
French feel that their fate is strongly linked 
with the newly formed nations, and they know 
that if anything went wrong with them, by her 
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ic xt V j Ji ^ s-^CL L'iCir i^lc tt '- 

ai^ xiilpor c ill tl al J Ly shoi’la ^K.C^^'-^DTy 

iiiil tai5 btre i:;!*'' o'^evc^^ oaecLe in^s aoa idcnc 
LL c 3^6^ E vpeiicrcc aoL remote, iias bho* i 
Inem novV mi el deliueialion end ■^rcpai'inoa ^ 
Lakes to son c ocople to eOiiie tO tne rc-'Ci e, ana 
tbcT X no\\ the urpleas a t side o± to ‘'oiJ 

the dev]^ t le th^o it Pic e^ ui nn 
poivcr ihvL Is rcproaeX^cd to tiem thev*- \voi’d 
h-'^c hid no cemptetion \\i ate\ei to namts^i 
li then iiiend-, HdJ not ^Ot so qinekl^ brccx ol 
aoinc, then dut3 tO\.ards them ana to ^aros I < 

\ Olid Thc> na\e no certain tv tli?t hJbto^^ v'lh 
no I repeat itsx^lx Vs a matter ol f-^ct it is lihel} 

tliet those nevi^ formed nations arc not p^-rie i 
and bomcAvroig mayh'^vc ?Llcndea then* birth 
Tiic^ axe born '^nd aie lively enongli Thev ion i 
more or less of a sociotv linked as thc\ a^c o f 
eommon 'aspirations and common aangors It 
is r’ compliment of xate that trance should b.. 
so Siluctlcd as to be lluir Oxil^ support It is 
SoeitU Ol Nations m action, though p^rhamenw 
is still nnntipg 

[n tiv mg to thinli over ibe amount Oi ' guJt * 
tn »t ma\ attach ii elf to the diEercnl peoples in 
tl e piescnt v orla tiouuiob one nio> Vsonder hov^. 
an Omniscient Iking in-*y look at it \^c are a& 
yet so incnpabie of hiving a gieat breadth oi 
Understanding we an so ab^soibcd in our own 
ellJiis to the e ^elusion of a world poi xt oi vicv^ 
o' Tilt ical 1 nle rim turn il feeing We pick up 
some i Ids Hint stem to us signilicant, and we 
fill to sec that wt arc simply feeding our 
egotism or our prejudice xV nation is, no doubt, 
reprcicixted in the light of an xUl-coniprr hen- 
si ve Mmd, as a compoaitc picture, with lights 
and shadows, a concerto, witli a theme in whien 
thcic lie haimomcs and discords It sees a 
uiniiicu up value or virtue and that is Hio 
judgment I should not pretend to sa> that 
>vh<n ail All enibiacing G1 ince is cast on our 
world, it IS France that stands first I am not 
bhnd to the shades that e-Mst in the land‘'< ape 
of hr r lile Yet it w e consider ngam as we bhould 
some gicat important outslinding fact, we may 
see that there me biight spots in her comixisite 
pxetuic 

xVn impartial English observer said recently 
“ In Algeiia there ib no race question, theic is 
no colour line ” 1 c«Ln add In the French army 
tlicie is no race or eolom leeling In France 
bthne the war there was hardly any more 
Gi nnan liaticd left Some writers used to 
d< plore it, thinking the Fiench too forgetful 

\ie we working for tolerance amidst races 
ind creeds ^ I hero is tolerance in action Are 
we working for brotherhood without distinction 
ol caste and colour ^ Iherc is brotheiliood in 
action If there are shadows, there are also the 
lights France will not give the he to her 
prophets The past and present are the root of 
her future behaviour, the foundation of her 
destiny 

J L Butxner, 

M D of Yale University, USA 
M D of Montpellier University, France 


T.-iZ GERi. THEORY OF DISEASE 

Jjt Jc o . icD or Trr Sr^r 

bii — Ir * >> w 1C ■» ''ppea in 

jtLz c " li ^ Sr iR lu *1?^ cevOL.cd 
“x -^ar CxAic sm of raci^ t^c ' Gc^r 

GI Disccbc * tHrR or r-r r 
^-xa**e Xjr —'wild t, iv_ ’’'laj.ks ti-.at tl le 

''le beema tO mr mskaUxng ^ 

eu 111^ vk Ccc& c tacts u-' u ’c' 

wpis t i^e ov^r‘ou*cjd ' 

T'l V vv^ bar IV epiv zo t IS ^oiPVxC-'^ J 
’fvc do Poi: X ncerstana Dr c eb Ujc oi 
r ord * iiiS'eraing m cMs Cv^rnc^ jo"" ro’* \v 
e s loiiid ''a e a'-^Ux leo that w^ p'la u i '•’’ooi^ru 
L obv. -actb wpcp lz vioaM 1 ave oecr forx. 
to our purpos'd to uave xcierrcd to them ^ O r 
ooj Lt in xiti g tpo artxcie was s mpiv to ci ‘ 
atUrtiof’' to t '‘c xno>cmcnt of r cd^cal upT i Ox 
rw iv non the germ tueon Cx aiseasc, aesr r 
Lite CO gene atcnoutca oy mo->t mediC’1 i e^" 
to tl c laces apon >v^icn it xs basec, and, coPbc- 
qx'>ent3y the oniv facts Vvith wi ich Lad tO 
coiccrn ouibcivcs were trose vilxch becmcc cO 
us to pro t the ex^bterce oi that movemc it 
We appear to L»\c snccecdec iP the object fo 
Dr Bendit is gooc^ enoag^ to describe opt 
article as ' a caicful cxposit on of tre ehapg^- 
takipg place ir the \ie\ s of some of the loremobt 
of our modern ineaicoi mei« ' 

In buiggesting to the la>maxi be ac .cribes 

Co the argumi. its m favour oi the theory , as Le 
proceeds to do efler passing the criticism to 
wmeh we have referred, it would almost appear 
c^s though Dr Bendit were under tne impres&ior 
that these aiguments are based upon tLr 
results of experiments on human beings, as in 
this connection he lefcrs to wnat would happen 
if he placed anthrax bacilli undei his skin But 
hexs he (or any other medical man or bacteii- 
ologxbt) ever mide this experiment to see if in 
truth he would develop the disease knowm as 
anthrax as a result, as he clainib he would > 
\\c are told in the report of the 1906 Hoyal 
Commission on \ivisection that "it was by a 
senes of masterly expenmenls on animals tJiat 
Pasteur established his hypothesis in the case 
of anthrax ” Not a word is said about experi- 
ments un man, nor have we come across any 
record of such elsewhere in connection with 
the hacilhis amhracts Therefore, when Dr 
Bendit tells us that if he injected anthrax 
bacilli beneath his skin he would in due time 
develop a pustule and other signs which are 
characteiistic of anthrax, we may perhaps be 
paidoncd loi suggesting that until he has put 
this to the proof neither he nor anyone else 
can say with certainty what the result would 
be It would not, however, be surprising if, as 
a result of inoculating hamself with bacilli 
associated with this disease, he did develop 
some form of blood poisoning m connection 
with which the multiplication of the injected 
bacilli was observable 

Doubtless Dr Bendit would mamtain that, 
although neither he nor anyone else has 
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performed this e-ipenment, it has nevertheless 
frequently been made by what is called " natural 
infection," inasmuch as there are on record many 
cases of anthra*^. m the human subject which 
are said to be traceable to accidental inoculation 
with or inhalation of the bacillus anih/acts from 
the carcase or skin or hair of an animal which 
has died of anthrax But arc such cases of 
anthrax really caused by this bacillus ’ Un- 
doubtedly the bacillus is usually discoverable 
in association with anthrax but we have been 
told in the “ British Medical Journal " (Vol I , 
1916, p 156) that " mere constancy of 
presence of an orgamsm in any given disease 
or in contacts is worth little as evidence of 
direct etiological relationship " Such asso- 
ciation IS not necessanly that of cause and 
efiect, as Dr Bendit contends it is , on the 
contrary, considering the opinion expressed by 
no less eminent an orthodox authority than 
Sir James Goodhart (among others) with refer- 
ence to the true relationship between bacilli 
and the diseases with which they are associated, 
the bacillus antkracis may be the effect and 
not the cause of the disease called anthrax 
May we take as further illustration of our 
point another disease known as " Tuberculosis," 
which IS said to be caused by the bacillus tuber- 
culosis^ and examine in connection with it Dr 
Bendit ’s view that the " etiological relation- 
ship ** of bacillus and disease is that of cause 
and effect , that if hving tissue and microbe 
are put together certain phenomena occur, being 
the appearance of symptoms of the disease, but 
that if living tissue and microbe are kept apart 
those phenomena do not appear ^ There is 
much evidence in our judgment to show that 
Dr Bendit's view is incorrect, though from con- 
sideration of space we can only quote a veiy 
little of it For instance, Professor Calmette 
has called attention so recently as the year 
1921 {" Nursmg IShrror," September 17th, 1921) 
to the large number of apparently healthy people 
who eliminate tubercle bacilli intermittently 
Moreover, the editor of the " Lancet " (March 
20th, 1909) has stated that the bacillus tuber- 
culosis IS consumed almost daily by everyone, 
and yet the disease is not correspondingly pre- 
valent In this evidence of the existence of 
healthy people with whose tissues the bacillus 
tuberculosis ib in contact we have proof that 
when microbe and living tissue are placed 
together it is by no means certain that the 
phenomena of disease will appear 

With regard to the statement that if microbe 
and living tissue are kept apart then the 
symptoms of disease do not appear, we would 
ask, if this be true, what is the explanation of 
the fact that in patients sufEenngfrom pulmonary 
tuberculosis, especially in the early stages of 
this disease, the bacillus cannot be found after 
repeated examination ? In a complete senes of 
consecutive cases recorded m the " Bntish 
Medical Joumai of May 10th, 1913, the bacilli, 
we were told, were present in 181 cases only 
and absent in no less than 210, and Dr Muthu 


has told us in his book on " Pulmonary lubei 
culosis " that the medical reports of numerous 
sanatoria show an average of 50 per cent ol 
cases in which tubercle bacilli aio not found 
in the sputum 

Whatever eventually may prove to be Liie 
exact role or roles placed by bicLeria in asso- 
ciation with disease, we are glad to find that 
Dr Bendit recognises the existence of factors, 
mental, emotional and physical, which bring 
about the physical condition which he dcsciib< s 
as " dimimshed resistance " What is this con- 
dition of diminished resistance, however, out 
the beginning of the process of mseasc, ind is 
it not in this connection more logical to describe 
the factors which give rise to it as the causal 
agents of disease rather than the microbe, the 
presence of which does not precede but loliot?^s 
in the wake of depleted vitality ^ 

With regard to Dr Bendit's suggestion that 
food poisoning may be produced by the liberation 
m the body by bacteria of " strange cht mical 
substances " produced by corrupting its food, 
the following quotation from Dr "Wilson's 
reservation memorandum to th< Report of the 
1906 Ro>al Commission on Vi vised ion is very 
illuminating 

" Though in healthy subject i they (patho- 
genic bacteria) do not thrive m the stomach 
or small intestine owing to the mhibitorj’ 
influence of the gastric juirc and otJier seen - 
tions, these organisms are abundxntly active 
in the lower intestine, and play i bent iicc nt 
r61e in the final stages of the digestive and 
cxcietory processes m the ahmc ntar> c*«ial 
No doubt they also produce toxins, which in 
health give rise to no ill cfTcets, hut v^lnrli 
under undue faecal retention m ly become 
injurious " 

In other words, the bacilli are not tin cauM 
of the pathological condition eonsequeni upon 
undue retention, but they an con vt rU d by it 
from friends into foes 

Dr Bendit expresses himself in goncial ague 
ment with the view that the serum and vaccine 
treatments have proved a failuic , md he also 
admits that antisepsis has ben super'»<d<tl by 
the newer and more ctfeetivc routine of asepsis 
His statement, however, that anti'^tj^sis and 
asepsis aie both based on the germ thcoiy ot 
disease calls for comment, inasmuch as while 
this IS true of one school of aseptic stugery-- 
the school in which heat is employed as a stoii- 
hsing agent in place of the chemical antiseptics 
used by Lord Lister — it docs not apply to the 
school of a&epsis of which Professor 1 awson 
Tait, Dr Granville Bantock, Sir William Savory 
and others were the pioneers Ihis school of 
surgery represented m its origin a revolt against 
lastensm both in principle and m practice, and 
Its ideal 19 neither the killing of microbes as 
they are brought into contact with tissues, nor 
their exclusion from the operative field The 
former ideal was found impracticable because, 
to quote from the report of the 1906 Royal 
Commission on Vivisection, 
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' t e .^ii.av*ng c*j.eck-s ox ijie Vc-’iioub ai/i- 
\\C7e *ouna to interfere v*tli the 
7 ‘*ocesb of hcahrs;, ir soin^, cabos to vc 
nse Lo poTbOn ig ± cq-^soq^cvcc of l^xCir 
aiDsorptiOn into .ne s^sfcen""* (Par? -^0 > 
ana tne latter ideal is now^ saiU by some sargeons 
to t?c 1 leapablc o± etta nincnt bv-eaiise notl iig 
*Ta surgery remains sterile lor more than a ^evv 
mopxentb '' 

In the b cnn-jcue oi eveT•^ surgeon, i 0'Vve\er, 
wc \ ere told Oy J/l CnthDcrt Wal ace {'* Bnt-'sn 
Alcdical Journal/ October 2Slp 1911) that one 
t ling rem lined curstant, viz , the Ube oi soap 
and ■'vaLer ana he thongnt that not'ung else 
was leedcd ' Now soap "nd >^ater were 
sole agents employed bj the school o-^ ascptiv- 
s^r^ery, of ^"hich the famous suigcons namee' 
aDove vere tne lo inders in order lo ?Lt?m to 
their ideal of cleaiiliness in surgerj^^, and I ord 
Lisccr himseif bore witness to the remark'' bic 
fai^cccss obtained oy Dr Graiivdle Bantoek D\ 
tne use of those sole agents To the equally 
remark ^blc success achieved by Professor 
Lawsen Tail, Piofessor Jordan Lloyd, Dr 
Salecb and Sir Berkeley Moynihan have 
tcsti'led , indeea, the last named, speaking in 
1917 of the ojTeration of cholecystotomy (t e , 
incision of the gall bladdei) declared that it 
was Tail who made of it a safe operation, and, 
reft rung to Tait s work m this connection 
added ' Probably no operation of equal diffi- 
culty and seventy was ev^er u«-hered into the 
world wnth so maivellous a senes of successful 
cases " Yet lait emplovcd nothing but soap 
UiUl water, triiough from 1867-1870 Tister had 
no more faithfal disciple, no more devoted 
follower Another who acmeved more than 
ordinary success was Thomas Keith, of whom 
Sir Rickman Godlce, Loid Lister*s son-in-law, 
has silled that 

Tn pre- mtiseptic days he had obtained 
re»^ lilts that nad astonished the world by dint 
of great dexterity, devoted personal attention 
and scrupulous regard to cleanliness 
Whatever method is employed it is this 
sciupulous cleanliness which is the object and 
IS common to all methods, including, may we 
s<iy in passing, those of Thibetan practitioners 
ol at least 1,200 years ago As Professor Jordan 
Lloyd pointed out in the “ Biitish Medical 
]oumal '' of May 29th, 1911, in speaking of 
Lord Lister’s work 

Absolute cleanliness is the essence of the 
measures by which he earned those pnnciples 
mto practice Many as have been the modi- 
fications of our operative measures since the 
early ’seventies of last century, it is upon 
the completeness with which this central 
idea has been secured that the success of 
each method depends ” (P 207 ) 

We note that Dr Bendit is of opinion that 
medical science is recovenng, if slowly, from 
the wave of matenalism which submerged it 
at the end of last century The fall of the 
Germ Theory of Disease and all that it has led 
to in the matter of treatment will, we believe. 


accelerate tnat proce<^s, aoi it will bring grc?c 
d^«crcc t oii uPC pr?c' ce of \n\ sccaoi i n^ch 
is SI > rrt»pcnszb^c the end n ust 

00 ao ^0u lea Lefu c (.I'hc- aodors pataC” s 
can b ■»*. 

ct^ 

H B ^ r 

H S'^ORRIEr 


OlT.^ EFTSPcPRISING opder 

7o La LO cf itiL cr T-n Sx^r 

Si^, — In the Her* ZD Mn I see tnat oui 
Head Will vve a Icct ue Ic- Star mcmbeis 
jum 2 1st PcTi aps ^ou wiT be bO kind as to 
i-iform wKthf^r there iS prospect of nis 
bpea-*ing ■*‘hroag^'‘ a radiophere, trus enabling 
us to hear mm in Co dc >»’agc i or other Scandina- 
vian ceitiCS v\e ere ix ch inteiested in broaa- 
casiing ovei litre, and bhot^d like, if p>ossible, 
CO be ab’e lo hear Mr Kr bimamurti speak 
Shou^a any decision be taken in this respect, 
you would do us a gre?t favour in informing us 
of the wave-length used The Covent Garden 
concerts are received here at 360 Also at which 
time he is going to speak cvtiiluady such news 
could be published in the Herald ^ 

Yours, etc , 

Aimnv Schiott, 
National Represtniaiiot 

Denmark 

[By the date of issue Mr Krishnamurti will 
have already delivered his lecture The Editor, 
however, inserts the above letter not only with 
a view to showing that members of the Order 
are not lacking, at any rate, in supreme con- 
fidence He believes it to be a very admirable 
suggestion ] 


TALKS ON ’^AT THE FEET OF THE 
MASTER 

To the Editor of ike Herald or the Star 

Sir, — Referring to Mr Bensusan’s remarks 
regarding Talks on ' At the Feet of the 
Master,’ ” although I am a great admirer of 
Mr Leadbeater's books, and look forward lo 
reading this one, yet I believe that the only 
way to understand profound truths is to live 
them and thus raise our consciousness to a 
higher level The intellectual conception formed 
by reading about a subject is to the reality 
something like what a map is to the country 
represented by it, and even then is often only 
equal to a very iK>or map 

Mr Bensusan is to be congratulated on has 
frankness in acknowledging that he found At 
the Feet of the Master ” slightly insipid As at 
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IS really a book of instructions we may expect 
dullness I find that it is even duller when it 
comes to putting the rules into practice As 
regards the language of the book, it is certainly 
simple yet adequate to the ideas expressed, and 
no word could with advantage be changed If 
only we could equally get down to essentials in 
our lives, we might make them worth living 

One of your correspondents complains of de- 
pression on account of faihng to live up to these 
" wise admonitions ” Well, that is a good sign 
In studjnng other subjects, I notice that the 
period of greatest discouragement usually sets 
in just prior to the point where the student 
begins at last to get a thoiough grasp of the 
matter, so we may as well cheer up and " run 
with patience the race that is set before us, ’ 
instead of fcelmg hopeless When a person has 
ten miles to walk he does not expect to take it 
in a smgle leap, but every step in the right 
direction tells 

I think we are apt to be too anxious about 
our own progress , it we only gave our thoughts 
to helpmg others. Star Members might reform 
the world m a short time We are too much 
wrapped up m ourselves, and so do not do the 
good we might People like the Salvation 
Army, who forget themselves utterly in their 
" message ’’ do far more good than we do 

Both as individuals and as an organisa- 
tion it seems to me that we are too fond of 
rcadmg and talkmg, instead of practical action 

Yours truly, 

R W 


ON THE EDITORIAL NOTES FOR 
MAY 

To the Editor of the Herald or the St\r 

Sir, — I have just been reading Editonal 
Notes " in the Herald or the Star at the 
public library in Dumfnes, and am writing this 
for your consideration 

Some time ago I read that " The word 
sjmpathy is from two Gieek words meaning 
' suffering with ' It is a change of attitude of 
position ^ a putting of ourselves in the other 
man*s place, so that we feel what he feels and 
know the expenence through which he ib 
passing A selfish man can never be a truly 


sympathetic man He lacks the ability to 
put himself in the place of another AloO 
'' We are all selfish — more or less It iS 
provision of Nature ailied to the instinct oi 
self-piescrvation ** No doubt wcic we 
selfish than wc are we would be more carelul 
about what wc do and say and shovv moi< 
consideration loi the feelings and inteicsli oi 
others than we at times do 

I am a member oi the Christian Common- 
wealth Fellowship, and in a kticr I bad m 
1919 from another mcmbei he stated 
fundamental habit for Christians is t^at oi 
courtesy A little clung some m'^y think, but 
really it is a great thing To be eourLcoj s 
gentle and kind on all occasions puts a tremen- 
dous ‘^tram on the best of us lo be 
courteous necessitates being always master oi 
one's sell alert to sense the needs oi othci, 
quick to hear the call lor sympathy, iC*Kly to 
recognise the weal ness of our fellows, a id ^ r 
able to see the best in pcoph A m ip in<iy oc 
courteous and not be a Christian, but lie esnuot 
be a real Christian and not be Ci)urLcou-j — 
courteous to a high degree 1 think the Ion Na- 
tion of habits of perfect couitfr»y, founded av 
the * Golden Rule ' (Matthew ^ JJ , 12), arc tin 
fundamental steps of the dtvrlopmfnt of 
Christian " 

Last week I had a lettci from the ** F<llo\v- 
ship Organiser" m which she wroU * linn 
IS so much wc might karn from our Tn(*nn 
Fellows m the matter of couittsy and ic‘‘pu L 
for other people's view ol Iih — only wt art o 
self-satisfied that wc cm teach evdjthin^* 'url 
have no need of mstruetion ouis<lv('? * Jo m 
individual who happens to feel ket niy s<nsiti\< 
about the matter, it is positively huimlulm^; 
to have to admit such blind rmoiaiitt i 
national trait We have sueh n qiuci idea ol 
true dignity ^ " 

" Wliosocver is satisfied willi what he d , 
has reached his culminating poini — ht wid 
progress no moie Man's dtstiny is 1c> b( not 
dissatisfied, hut tor e\ci iinsati*>hed " 

" To be a man, to tnv( , lud lak* , 

To serve, nut rule , to nourish, nol <h voni 
To help, not crush , il net d, lo dit , not ' 

I enclose an addrcsi^d and sL imped t ;i\<.l<»p 
for voui reply, and will be glad to It am wl i 
you think of what I havi wuUt x 

Youis, e1( , 

Andriw F Somervilie 
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Editorial Notes 


B efore I left California Mrs 
Mary Gray was kind enough 
to take the two of us, my 
brother and myself, on an 
eight hundred miles motor tour to 
see the giant red-wood trees which are 
considered, and probably are, the oldest 
hvmg things m the world We were 
away on that trip for a week, sleepmg 
each mght m a different hotel Many of 
these hotels, even though they are out of 
the way and not frequented by travellers, 
are scrupulously clean, with all the latest 
improvements and comforts, hot water, 
telephones and electnaty In this country 
they look after them physical comforts 
m a most fastidious manner, and I often 
wonder what they would say if they 
travelled m India, where physical neces- 
sities are hmited and physical comforts 
are ignored The roads were as perfect 
as any motorist could wish, the bends 
of the road carefully angled so as to avoid 
acadents, and the roads wide enough foi 
three and sometimes four cars There 
was one bit of bad road, but that was 
there to show the motorist what the roads 
were like before they were made of 
concrete Each town or village which we 
passed had a school, very nice to look 
upon, with beautiful gardens and play- 
grounds, equipped with all kinds of con- 
tnvances for amusements and for exercise 
It was a dehght to see these schools, for 
It flowed that the community cared for 
its young and that they were wilhng to 
spend money, the one thmg that apparently 
seems to matter throughout the world, 
on then children and to see that they had 
the best of education, as far as it went. 
I am trymg to get some data concemmg 
one of these schools, which might be of 


mteiesi to the readers of the Herald 
I think the happiest people in Calif oinia 
are the children they seem to have no 
restraint of any kmd, and as we passed 
in the car we saw them chasing one 
another, shouting, laughing and fighting 
One small girl, apparently of a rich famil] , 
with gold wnst watch, silk stockings, and 
smart and elegant shirt, was walking 
with her arm around the neck of another 
small girl, apparently of a pooi family 
but happy, with nothing gorgeous or 
expensive on Both seemed happy and 
were talkmg away like old women about 
somethmg important It looked as though 
the nch parents allowed their little girl 
to play with the poor girl I can almost 
see the faces of the well-to-do partnts, 
either in England, in Europe, or m India, 
if they saw then childien playing m the 
street with a neighbour of a pooi family 
The snobbishness of the old kills the 
happiness of the young, till the young 
imbibe that poison and in then tmn 
poison their children So it goes on 
Here children of the nch and of the pooi 
go to the same school, and grow up with- 
out that fearful spirit of antagonism whic h 
exists between classes in other parts of 
the world In California there ceitainly 
does not exist the distmction ot classes, 
but naturally there are some unfortunate 
people who mdulge in that kind of thmg 
Probably in the East, like New York and 
other places, where they are m closer contact 
with Europe, undoubtedly there prevails 
that snobbish atmosphere with which we 
are so famihar m Europe and elsewhere 
I hope that Cahfomia at least will never 
yield to this class distinction, class hatied 
and class arrogance California is young, 
unspoilt and dean , she must develop a 
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CiM*isati.o*i oi nor o\\n, %’i-.Lhout cop'^ing 
tne so-calied progress and culture of olner 
nat-OPS and races One can aireadj see 
tncL a men mode cf thought is coming 
into oemg, a new perception of Lie, a Ae'\ 
atatude towards our fellovv-beogs, and 
a mmd thac is wilhng to txpenmenc uith 
neu ideals In fact, c race .s in tiie 
process of being createa The older races 
ana civilisacions are inclined to look do\> a 
upon a 3 ounger and a reiver race, v ^thout 
perceiving the good and the oeautifal 
I have often heard travellers and visitors 
lo California declare that its people are 
c* ade, v'ulgar and uncouth I mj self 
have often come across these traits, but 
V inlity, strength and independence of 
character ma3’’ thus be often expressed in 
the young and coming race I think those 
oi us who have, in an}' way, the oppor- 
tunity and the intelligence to see the 
birth of a new race should congratulate 
ourselves that the coming race is different 
— IS vivacious and boisterous, is enthusias- 
tic and joyous, and is kindly and yet care- 
free We are apt to condemn anythmg 
that is not to our liking and not to our 
particular mode of creation there is a 
peculiar pleasure m condemnation that 
IS boin of jealousy , there is the t5^e that 
condemns out of pure ignorance , and 
there IS that extraordinary individual who 
condemns something because he is not in 
it Instead of belonging to any of these 
and more of such mtolerant and narrow 
groups, we must be hke eager students, 
impartial and kindly in their examination 
and m their criticism — a very difficult 
attitude to gam, but it is essential for those 
who wish to help Knowing (at least, I 
hope so) the laws of evolution, and hence 
God’s plan, the American Star and TS 
members, should strive — ^nay, more, should 
attam — ^to make themselves, and hence 
their environments, a perfect example to 
be followed It is their duty, it seems to 


3‘S 

me, iO oe tne embea^ment oi their ideais 
m ev er} acpcrtmeni of Lie Bon t v. onder 
now 3CU aitf gomg .o oc stcli an example, 
Ot t nav e Lie intense auv^ tne burning 
Uesire lo Oe, anU i^ cannot oe long bciore 
30U siccceci Tne refoimation of the 
■< oiic ii'^st negin ■'Vitn ourt>e.ves, eacn 
one ot as mt St oe a reformer onto nimself, 
ana each one can help tO rcmoula the w orld 
anev. Eacn one ot us must be a fiammg 
toren so tint others maj Lght their 
torches at our fire All of us desire to 
reavvaicen the d3nng embers, bat to have 
oui desire vve must seek ceaselessly and 
relentlessly the Great Bemg who aionc 
can brnsn aside the ancient ashes and 
reawaken the divimty withm us Seek 
every moment of the da}^ not only when 
you are in trouble but especially when 
>ou are happ} , and tnen jou will aiscov'er 
the path that leads to the abode of the 
Great Being 

3(: 3f( 4c 

I am Sony to have diverged from my 
first idea — the giant red-woods They 
are situated about fifty miles south of 
San Francisco These giant led-wood 
trees belong to the family of pme , they 
are wonderful, gigantic and awe-mspinng , 
they are the oldest hvmg thmgs m the 
world some of these gigantic trees range 
from two to five thousand years, and some 
of those we saw were among the oldest 
I do not exactly know what the circum- 
ference of these trees is, but they seemed 
to me so immense that I felt like the small 
cones that were strewn around on the 
groimd As I lay at the foot of one of 
these im memonal trees I could almost 
see, m my imagmation, a crude and 
gnarled face form itself look down on 
me wath mquisitive arrogance and pnde 
As I gazed, rather in astonishment, the 
spmt of the tree, in the shape of an 
enormous giant well over sixty feet, with 
fantastic limbs, grotesquely human but 
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with the calm dignity of an ancient god, 
was definitely shapmg itself m the vast 
trunk I W'as so fascinated that I could 
not take my eyes away Then he began 
to speak, and his voice seemed to vibrate 
through the forest and attracted the 
attention of every tree They all stood 
motionless, and even the afternoon breeze 
could not shake them His voice was very 
deep, solemn and aged “ For centunes 
I have not opened my lips to a human, 
and I do so now because you respect me 
I have known many races and many 
chmes All my brothers around here are 
young compared to me, who am the oldest 
They have suffered like myself from fires, 
wmds and storms, but these elements can 
never destroy us We are gods of this 
temple and we respect those that come in 
the spirit of worship ” Theie was now 
not a breath of wmd, and everything was 
still as though to breathe was but to show 
disrespect to their eldest Even the rough 
winds ceased their folly Only the clear 
voice of the ancient tree was audible 
" I am old, older than any hvmg thmg in 
the world , we are alone m our sohtude 
We hke that better than the profanation 
of this race The race that used to come 
to this temple no longer exists , their 
superstitious awe and their crude worship 
of us was more welcome and more pleasant 
than the vulgar cunosity and the utter 
Ignorance of our existence shown by the 
present race They examine us, measure 
us and write about us , our temple is 
desecrated by them, they profane our 
sanctuary of ages by smoking, by their 
loud and noisome chattering, by their 
shoutmg and by their laughter, and this 
temple has become a pubhc place Tell 
me, stranger, is it the same everywhere ? 
From my height I have watched many 
wars, and in them all each nation alike 
professes that Grod is fightmg on its side 
The foohsh people < Are people as savage 
as they were five thousand years ago ? 
We have seen many races come and go, 
caxih shoutmg that they were the highest 
in avalisation that this poor Earth has 
seen, but we know better There will be 
many cmlisations to come yet Why are 
the people so proud of their achievements ’ 


Have any of them created a living thing 
Can they create us ^ Indeed then they 
would have a right to be airogant and 
proud All of us ancients, throughout 
the world, wonder at you tnat aie so busy, 
mostly busy over futile things You 
never come to us to leain the real tiuth 
about hfe you are too busy I am 
not in the habit of expressing mj thoughts 
to humans, for they understand so little 
You are so small that I can hardly see 
you, but you are honoured Farewell ” 

* a*- 

Have you ever been in an ancient 
temple wheie theie has been foi thousands 
of years worship and adoration , where 
there still hngeis the sacred atmospheie , 
where people talk in bated breath , where 
a sound rudely awakens the di earner, 
wheie everything is at peace, even man , 
where imagmation conjures up ‘■trange 
and fantastic pictures , where, with the 
intense gaze, shapes, grotesque and divine, 
begin to form themselves , whei e all 
thmgs are forgotten, even youi petty 
worries and troubles , wheie you can be 
happy, even m spite of yourself , where 
you are not always the centre of your own 
creation , where you aie a part of your 
neighbour , where you begin to laugh, 
mwaidly, at yourself, where you have 
an intense desire to be leally friendly 
with everybody , wheie puic happiness 
brings forth divimty, and wheie, now, 
you begm to close your eyes in deep 
adoration ^ If it has not been, up to now, 
your privilege and pleasuie to have been 
to such a temple, then go to the (Jrand 
Canon, in Arizona If you have the 
eyes you will see the Creator and the 
Creation 

* « « 

Our trip across America was vay 
successful We visited ten cities, and 
I spoke m each one of them — a tinng trip 
for one, like me, who is not used to it 
One must be very strong before one 
undertakes it The Amencan TS. and 
Star Conventions were assuredly a great 
success The Amencans are a great 
nation but they will be still greater in the 
future J. Krishnamurti. 
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W HEN I was at Grand Canon 
in America, on one of the 
pages ol the visitors’ book 
a man who had written his 
name gave his abode as 
" homeless ” I feel in the same position 
I am a homeless wanderer, and am 
alwaj-s being welcomed at every place 
as though I had a family there I don’t 
know how you regard it, but to me it is 
rather touching, and I thank 5"ou very 
much for your kmd welcome with all my 
heart 

Durmg my travels m Austraha, m 
India, and m America, I have been asked 
constantly at Star meetmgs, “When is 
the Star going to materialise and con- 
sequently become crystallised and do its 
proper work m the world?” I thmk if 
we regard the Star from that standpoint, 
although realising that it must some day 
narrow down, the result at present will, 
I think, be a great mistake and you will 
see the reason of this presently 
The Star has been for the last ten years 
in a condition of vagueness, and hke a 
small child whose parents are wondering 
what it is gomg to be , but it has had one 
good fortune m bemg nebulous, it has 
collected people throughout the world 
belongmg to different sects, different 
classes, and of people who have different 
ideas, so that now we can start formmg 


and moulding and ro-organising the require- 
ments of the Ordei It may be rather a 
mean tnek, coUectmg people and then 
mouldmg them, but all societies and 
organisations throughout the world do 
the same They must to a ceitam e\tent, 
I thmk, start in lather a vague fashion 
and then build up more and more towards 
a more concrete expression At the 
present stage the Order has reached a 
level condition when it must become a 
httle more definite than it has hitherto 
been In fact, we must begin to build the 
temple, and we must take care that the 
temple has a proper foundation for its 
lastmg capacity and for its magnificence 
Consequently it is of the utmost im- 
portance from every standpoint that we 
should have a clear perception and a clear 
realisation of what the Order should be, 
and what the foundations must be, 
realismg very clearly m our mmds that 
we must all examme ourselves to a certain 
extent, smee we are to build this temple, 
and that each one of us must play a 
defimte part In fact, each one of us 
must be a bnck m this edifice, and con- 
sequently I would beg of you to bear m 
mmd, and in rather a critical mmd, all 
that I am gomg to say, because you must 
be able to cntiase as well as to listen , 
and I would ask you to listen as though we 
were all students and not grown-up people 
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During the last year the Order has, as 
a whole, throughout the world taken a 
much more definite part in the world , I 
think it may be due to the fact that we 
started m Amenca these Self-Prepara- 
tion Groups, which need some expla- 
nation 

These Groups were started for one 
purpose, and that is to tram mdividuals, 
members of the Star, who are eager to 
take themselves m hand and comply with 
and mould themselves to the new require- 
ments It IS not a compulsory body It 
IS only for those who wish to enter and 
there are no pledges of any kmd nor 
private bonds, but we wish to have in 
that Group those people who are abso- 
lutely smcere and who " mean busmess ” 

It IS no good coUectmg members who 
come with the idea, that cunous idea, of 
acquinng somethmg for nothmg We 
want members who wish, who desire, 
whose only purpose m hfe is to tram 
themselves m order to make themselves 
better, and above all, to follow the 
Teacher when He comes, and to be able 
to co-operate fully with Hun when He 
is with us For that purpose alone the 
Sdf-Preparation Groups exist and for no 
other, and there must be no jealousy 
about them 

Whenever a Teacher appears m the 
world there alwaj;^ takes place a classi- 
fication, a division of the people , those 
who are wiUmg and desirous to follow 
Him at all costs, and those who are 
satisfied with the old evolution, and 
naturally m this Order also such classi- 
fications and divisions will take place 
but there hes withm each one of us the 
capaaty, if the desire be mtense enough, 
to mould ourselves accordmg to the 
teachmgs, accordmg to the rules of any 
rehgion or any new principle With that 
purpose we opened mese Self-Preparation 
Groups, and mose m them now must take 
the thmg very senoudy, as senously as 
busmess For spirituahty, m my opmion, 
I IS a definite saence, and to acquire that 
fsaence absolutely you must become a 
student and work at it as a student and 
not as a loaf^ You must not take it 
hgh%. 


Spirituality has been for ages the 
recourse of the narrow-minded, the feeble 
and the failuies Ihioughout the world 
This must be changed, because spirituality 
if it be properly undei stood is the only 
thing which counts in the world, the only 
source of joy, and comfort, and happiness, 
and not the worldly thmgs that we hunt 
after If you regard spirituality fiom 
that standpoint, then il can only give 
happiness to those who struggle, to those 
who fight, and to those who are never 
contented , then theie is the hope, the 
fundamental happmess, that comes to all 
who seek spintuahty in that light 

Most of us take spirituality sentimen- 
tally I remember once Mrs Besant 
giving a magmficent lecture at the 
Queen's Hall, and it was very mspirmg 
and very thnllmg There was an old lady 
sittmg beside me who said, '* I wish 
somebody would look after Mrs Besant’s 
clothes ” That is the wrong attitude that 
is so unimportant, so trivial, that makes 
all great thmgs so petty If we apply 
the teachmgs to ourselves and not to our 
neighbours, then the whole outlook, the 
whole standpoint of our life will change 
We are always criticising our neighbours, 
we are always wilhng to reform them, but 
never ourselves, and if the members of 
the Self-Preparation Groups are gomg 
to do an5dhmg, they must ref 01 m them- 
selves first , they must be able to mould 
themselves according to the new lines 
or rather accordmg to the ancient teach- 
mgs And for that the Self-Preparation 
Groups exist, and I would ask really and 
smcerely those who are gomg to join, and 
those who have already joined, to take 
this thmg very senously or not at all. 
If they have no desire to take it senously 
they had better stay outside It would 
be much easier for themselves and fax 
easier for those who are wilhng to work 
If one exammes all rehgions, it does 
not matter what they are, one tods that 
the founders of those religions have had 
one prmciple, that is to tram their 
followers to serve the world And the 
teachmgs laid down by these Great Bemgs 
have always been simple, so simple that 
nowada3re they have beccane common 
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sayixigs , so simple tnen wc ^vho are so 
mtellecLx*al, so pro ad of oar capacity Tor 
mtelleclaal gymnasiics, are rather shJcl:c<a 
to find common truths in the olo. ^each- 
mgs lu -S the fashion no\^’’adays to ivrite 
a great many "volumes on the simple 
troths prefer to write a great mmij 

commentaries on the ver}^ simple txaths 
such as “Love one another ’ and “Be 
iimd to one snothei ” and leave their 
application aside The one thmg that 
should be able lo guide us is forgotten, 
axid consequently vie v/anaer a^av from 
the simple Irutns vv^hich make life wortn 
while For simplicit5/, witn smcenty, is 
one of the greatest quehties in the woild, 
and one of the greatest requirements in 
the world is spirituality The moment 
that we have complicated ideas about 
spirituality, we ourselves become com- 
plicated We must be like children about 
these things, and that is where our faitn, 
lies — ^but not children incapable of under- 
standmg The first thmg for the aspirant 
and the seekei is that he must be smeere 
He must be simple m his thought and m 
his action If you regard any teachmg 
of the Great Bemgs from that standpomt, 
you cannot help being rather shocked at 
the way of the world and its conduct 
Not but that we require governments, 
rulers and laws, but if each one of us 
had the capacity, had the desire to mould 
and fit ourselves according to this simple 
teachmg — if once the desire were invoked 
iin us to follow this teachmg to its utter- 
most limit, then it is so simple, so easy 
for the individual to acquire spirituality 
Spintuality is not a thing that comes like 
the Spnng — ^you must fight for it — ^you 
must struggle every moment of the day 
and always fight to attain it, or otherwise 
we shall be like seekers always m the deurk 
Consequently those of us in the Star, or 
m any other spiritual movement, must 
realise that the foundation of all great 
thmgs lies withm ourselves first We 
cannot begin by buildmg the dome We 
must be able to reform ourselves before 
we undertake to reform and make better 
ithe outside world How are we gomg to 
Ido it ? I think It IS comparatively easy if 
lonce we have the behef . I think it is very. 


verv" eas] if once the uesiie is rv,aiv,.-iHd 
1-1 os to see our goal If once e hav e tre 
intense happiness oi rcaLsing the gicat 
ideal, iia great World-Teacner, or the 
G.eav Bemg , .. once ue ha-s e sufficiently 
evoked m as Jie Qeb*ie 1.0 bcht-zs then tre 
v\hole thmg Decomes con^pa'^ativ ely easy 

BeLe: is the first thmg e\ ery one of us 
shoula nave, and Ddiel mast be 

combmed feeling not toe ieelnig ot 
uicellecLual supeno,.it5, bat tnat feeung 
that comes fiorn oai in '■er bemg, the thing 
tnat makes uS different trom other people 
Once you have tnese tvvo comoinations 
tnen tne path to spirituah^}. lies open for 
each one of us Yoa mast oe able to 
desire intensity, aiia wiien 'voa have 
sinceie desire ana have intensified belief, 
the realisation of 5/ our ideal is bound to 
come Most of us are not desinng in- 
tensely I thmk — I may be wrong — that 
we should attempt to realise and to grasp 
that idea] for which we are all searching 
We know that the sun shmes day after 
day, and we do not doubt of his existence , 
it is the same with our ideals If once 
you reahse it, you can never possibly 
doubt it Though there may be quarrek 
and depressions, sufferings and unhappi- 
ness, there is always the sun behmd the 
clouds, and he is alvay’s willing to give 
us his rays and comfort the sufferer, but 
the mdmdual must be able to find the 
sun 

Consequently the first thing that each 
one of us has to do, is to make our ideal 
so real, so intense, that we are able to sacri- 
fice everythmg for that ideal Our 
personal comforts, personal worries, happi- 
ness, everythmg must be sacnficed for &at 
one thing, and then we shall be able to look 
that magmficent ideal, the Master, the 
World-Teacher fully in the face because 
we shall not be ashamed of ourselves 
Most of us prefer to hide the bnlhant 
truths under some cloak as we dare not 
gaze at them with full gaze It may bhnd 
us as we are not able to stand its bnUiancy 
We must be able to throw aside our old 
cloaks, our old troubles, ever3d:hmg, for 
the one ideal, the one thmg that matters 
at all People must bear m themselves 
the enthusiasm, the conviction, that the 
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one thing that makes hfe so joyous and so 
free and so happy, is to find the Master, 
to find the Great Teacher Each one of 
us has to find Him in this hfe or in some 
future hfe, but it lies within each one of 
us to do it for ourselves Men from out- 
side, books or anything else can be a 
special guide to us, but are only supports 
The efforts, the struggle, the fight must 
come from withm each one of us 
Then again there must be the desire 
that each one of us should be able to 
follow the teaching, however simple, or 
however great that may be, to its utmost 
hmit To do this means compromising 
as little as possible “ Life is a com- 
promise,” to quote a banal saymg To 
hve is a compromise, to do anythmg is a 
compromise nowadays unless you retire 
to an island and live there for ever But 
that compromise m our lives should be 
as httle as possible We should be able, 
because we have reahsed the great 
Truth, to sacnfice ever3rthing for that one 
ideal that matters AU compromises and 
thing s aie of no consequence if once you 
have the real attitude, the real heart, the 
real feelmg that comes when once you 
have chmbed to a certain height m 
spintuahty 

It is so difficult to explam m words 
what that attitude of mmd should be, 
but I will try as best I can to explam, 
though I may not succeed 

The attitude is far more important m 
my opmion than action If once you 
have acquired the nght attitude of mmd 
then eveiythmg else wiU foUow , action 
and orgamsation and all the thmgs will 
have their proper proportion The essen- 
tial thing IS for each one of us to have the 
nght attitude of mmd that enables us 
with everythmg against us to sacnfice 
all the tnvial thmgs of the world, all the 
troubles, and brmg m its place the one 
thmg that matters, the attitude of mmd 
that always regards thmgs from the stand- 
pomt of me Master ; the attitude of mmd 
that withdraws it^ and exammes all 
questions impersonally, the attitude of 
mmd that is not swayed by emotions, 
by its own troubles , the attitude of mmd 
that exammes aU thmgs without being 


bitter or at all compromising The first 
thing IS to have that attitude of mma 
and then it does not matter to what 
leligion you belong, whether you are a 
Catholic or a Mahommedan, whether you 
belong to the Primrose League or the 
Communist Party , it does not matter 
what you are if once you have the nght 
attitude of mind which grasps the whole 
world as one Withm the Order we have 
every kind of opinion, every kind of viei' , 
and we cannot exclude any from the 
Order, yet we must be able to act as one, 
even though we may belong to different 
and almost diametrically opposed bodies, 
because we have one common ideal — and 
that IS where the gieatness and the pur- 
pose of the Order hes 
The Teacher when He comes will not 
only teach the Communists, the Bolsheviks, 
the Conservatives, but the whole woild, 
everybody, irrespective of creed To help 
people to recognise Him and follow His 
teachings is the purpose of the Order 
How are we, if we are troubled with 
httle quarrels and emotions, going to be 
able to recognise the Teacher when He 
comes ? I think that for the average 
mdividual, unless he takes hold of himself 
and begins to tram himself, that it will 
be very dtfficuU, because that is the 
natural law of evolution A child let 
loose m a museum will probably tear and 
destroy the most wonderful things But 
if you send a wise man there he will 
appreciate them, ho will be enthusiastic, 
he will be inspired It is the same with 
each one of us We must free our hearts, 
and free our inteUects, to a certain extent , 
we must be able to recognise from oni 
hearts the Teacher when He comes, for 
ourselves No amount of exterior goad- 
ing, if I may use the word, wiU help us, 
it must come from our mmost bemg and 
then only shall we listen to the Teacher 
and follow Him imphcitly It was the 
same with the ancient Christians They 
were able to recognise the Chnst and His 
supenority and His greatness because 
they had a certam amoimt of evolution 
behmd them, and it is the same with us 
We also must have behmd us a certam 
amount of evolution and experience. 
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And iiovv sue T/e going Lo acr^r’^re tliesa 
t\>^o laj.ngs •' Tiie only ining ihai. \ e can 
do IS as I say, " put the sere-'/ on ” 
alwa3’-s Never relax lor one sinj^ie 
momenc , m lact xo do that ve niusl 
develop tne quality of sek-examniauon, 
ot introspection, and even then ix hans 
JMost of us have tnal quality forcunaielj 
to a certain extent, but we are not willuig, 
we are not strong enough, to carry that 
intiospection to its logical concltision 
We stop the moment it hurts and think 
of ourselves, and unul we develop really 
strong^ that quality of introspection, we 
shall not have advanced sufficiently along 
the path of spirituality to recognise the 
Great Teacher when He comes , and to 
achieve this it lies not with me nor with 
any speaker in the world, but with 
yourselves 

Do not apply it to youi neighbour, but 
to yourself This must be your resolve 
for a long time to come The reformation 
must come from within We must be 
hghthouses and examples for the world 
to follow We are afraid to be examples, 
and that is where the difficulty comes in 
We are not strong enough, forceful enough, 
m our desire to be an example We are 
always willing that it should be somebody 
else who has got the courage The World- 
Teachei when He comes will be the one 


examp'e <* e shall tiave lo foiloxk , becci. se 
re shall recognise Kio as our example 
Consequentty it be tne whole 

foundation, ^ae nc^e structure o; tne 
oxuidmg tnat must begin \.ith each one 
oi U.S, It musx begm .tom the v erj bottom 
and be consLracted un.il we reach the 
very noantain tops and .ntxl '(■ve ere able 
lo do that lie shad oe iiue small children 
■' * andenng in the * ahej’’ oi darkness 

We m-'-'SL oe aOie to grasp and realise 
oui ideal so intensely’ and so strongly 
that we haxe the one tmng that is so 
essential, tne beiiet (lor OeLer is \ery 
strong a.id veiy- forceful) that nothmg 
else matters We maj read anj' amount 
of books, go to any number ot meetmgs, 
but the moment we lack that funda- 
mental force, belief, w^e shall be but a 
feeble body trymg to help the enfeebled 
world 

So, fnends, the difficult^’ and the 
turmoil which each one of us must ex- 
penence must disappear m our intensity 
to attain our goal The one thmg that 
matters for each one of us in the present 
mcarnation is to make ourselves so great, 
so glorious, that we may be examples 
to the outside world We can only do our 
propaganda and other works by being 
really examples, and because we know 
and feel and are smeere 


The Coining Christ 

A Lecture by C. Jinarajadasa, M A. 


T hroughout aii lands you 

will find an ever-increasmg 
dissatisfaction m religion It 
has been the complaint for 
several decades here that 
people do not go to church as they used to 
The same complaint is found m other 
faiths also We have come to such a pass 
that, more and more, the educated mmd 
IS httle influenced by the ancient dogmas 
of religion, and is seekmg a rehgion to 


suit its needs to-day There is httle need 
for me to expatiate on such a common- 
place topic as that People are seeking 
some deeper, fuller conception of life 
which will bnng the best out of them and 
lead m service to the world 
There is, side by side with this great 
hunger for deeper spiritual truths, a great 
econonuc and social and political revolu- 
tion going on In every country it is as 
if the established order were put mto the 
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melting-pot by the very stress of circum- 
stances 

Now, these two thmgs — the hunger for 
truth and the revolution imposed on social 
order — ^have a cunous mtei -relation, and 
it has been very truly said that the only 
great revolutions in history have been 
when a religion has been found or lost 
And it is because of the loss of religion 
that we have the great revolutionary 
changes everywhere 

I suppose if one were to talk to the 
average Christian devotee and suggest 
that Chnstiamty to-day had little power 
m the world theie would be a deep sense 
of resentment Yet, as a matter of fact, 
if you look into what is happenmg around 
you m life you will find that the social 
order m which you hve, on which is based 
all your welfare m the community, is not 
a Chiistian order Let me read you here 
a few words of one who surely knows 
his own people and their conditions well, 
the Rev R J Campbell This is what he 
says about the Chnstian soaal order 

Oar social system is not Christian , it is 
largely anti-Chnstian . and our productive 
energies need to be socialised in order that the 
individual may be free to develop the best that 
IS in him and attam to a richer, fuller, gladder 
life than the majority have yet glimpsed But 
until the common consaence is socialised that 
day must wait , and to have the common 
consciousness socialised means to have it 
spiritualised We have to reabse that we are 
members one of another, and that no life can be 
lived to itself alone 

Two thousand years have passed smee 
the message of the Chnst , is it not a sad 
statement that after that period your 
social system is not yet really Christian ^ 

Not only is the social order not as Christ 
would have it, but all your civilisation is 
based still upon an anti-Chnstian ide^ 
Life, as you find it, is but an mtensifica- 
tion of the spirit of struggle m brute 
creation, and any man to-day who tries 
to put mto practice the great ideals of 
Chnst wiU, simply go to the wall He 
knows it, and therefore he does not try to 
practise it But, again, what a sense of 
failure in achievement there is when we 
look at the splendour of the message of 
two thousand years ago and how little 


we have come to hve it Let me lead now 
from Dean Inge, a vei}?^ deep and clear- 
sighted thmker, as to Western civilisation 
This IS what he says 

Teutonic civilisation, \vhich derives had oi 
its restless energy from idc als which arc < ssor - 
tially anti-Chn&tian, and tastes wiuch arc 
radically barbarous, is prevented from siTxking 
into moral materialism by its high standard ol 
domestic life 

Except for that, he has to admit that 
essentially civilisation is anti-Chnstian 

Now, that being the case, it is a per- 
fectly logical standpoint for those who are 
m earnest about spiritual things, to seek 
outside the beaten tracks of theoretic 
faith for some inspiration as to life, and 
a good many thousands of such seekers 
have been led to beheve that all tlic 
changes and anxieties of heart and mind 
pomt to the coming of a Great Teacher 

If such a Great Tcachci comes, and if 
He IS the Chnst come back to us again, 
what will He teach ’ It suicly seems a 
tremendous presumption on the part of 
anyone of us to foiecast what He will 
teach , yet we have one of His own great 
statements that He always came not to 
destroy but to fulfil And, Uierefore, let 
me for a while take you back to His days 
m Palestine, and let us together see if we 
can find what were the great principles 
for which He stood then You have 
certainly something of His leaching here 
and there questions may be raised as to 
the genumeness of this and the othci 
passage, but no one can question the 
splendid, wonderful spint underneath tin 
teaching, and how great piinciplos weie 
enunciated in Palestine by a grc'at person- 
ality when He lived is a minor matter 
He taught to the individual a piintiple 
which was new at the time, for at the 
time there was the old law of retaliation, 
“An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth " Chnst said “ Forgive, even 
seventy times seven ” And then He 
taught the individual that “ Greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his hfe for his fnends “ He taught 
that, qmte apart from the external forms 
of religious observances, praymg m the 
ffytiagogue, perforaung such-and-such 
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pra^CiS, tJaere \ as a real form of spir.ti.- 
alily, \vluch. was sacrifice by man iol man 
These greai. punciples were enanc-aled 
hy Him to all His ncaiers Bat they were 
principles absolutel"^ inseparable iiom me 
t: ae Lfe of tne mdi\ lanal, and also 
.rSeparaole from the trae life of iHdi- 
vidnals as communities or nations Iw 
iS quite true that ae did not specifically 
expound the application of tnese great 
pnnciples to national life, because people 
m His day would not have understood the 
coiiceptioii of national life The Jew s %\^ho 
listened to Him had no great r61e to play 
as a nation among other nations, and so 
He left the principles for the spiritualisa- 
tion of the induidual But those prin- 
ciples of His are eternal, and the failure m 
Chnstiaiuly comes from not recognismg 
that what is good for the individual is also 
good for the community as a whole If 
individual man comes nearer to God by 
forgiving his offenders seventy times 
seven, so does a nation come nearei to 
God by forgiving an olfendmg nation 
seventy times seven But this doctrine 
would utterly nullify our modem type of 
nationalism. Theie you find the tragedy 
that that which Christ preached as a 
gospel for the individual wets not under- 
stood as a gospel for the nations Hence, 
then, armaments, competition, exploita- 
tion of weaker peoples Hence all those 
thmgs which characterise the Western 
Christian nations as strong m matenal 
grandeur but fundamentally as weak m 
moral and spiritual achievement 
As Christ delivered His message he 
showed how the greatness of hfe for the 
individual is by realismg the oneness of 
all hfe He spoke espeaally to His 
generation who listened to Him, but the 
prmciple is there " As I am m the 
Father you are m Me ” And, surely, 
there (it is obvious to every one of us) 
IS the root of every solution of every 
problem That is the sole key If all 
mankmd hves m Him (and He did not say 
that only Christians hved m Him), if aU 
mankind lives in Him as He hves m the 
Father, how is it possible for us to tolerate 
those divisions which have sprung up in 
Christian cavihsation ? And not only did 


He say tno . a.I mamiind xn ed m Him, He 
v/eut further ‘ Forasmuch as y’oa ha\e 
done A unto one of .ne least of these My 
brem.en, ^,ou Ha's e done it unto Me" 
\'iTaL rurther teaenmg does humanity 
recii^ie -haa .uat ^ Tnat ail manland 
fives in H-m, that as w e do or not ao unto 
each otner so do or not do we unto Him, 
even lo CbriSi And yet all that message 
has Deem SiOwly* forgotten ' Divisions 
and disputes as to crosses as to vest- 
ments, as to ceremon.es, ^.iiese have taken 
the pidce of ihe real dedication oi rengion 
No V' onder then that s-de Dy side v^ith 
the preachmg of the pulp.,ts, caLing men 
to repentarce, you nave the blessmg of 
the battlefiags of the soldiers as they go 
out to fight These mci edible contrasts, 
these ev ents which are the \ erv antithesis 
of the spirit of Christ exist side by’- side 
with the profession of His fanh 

Though it is two thousand years since 
He preached, one knows, even though His 
message seems to have so httle effect in 
national life, one knows that the mdi- 
vidual can still be a powerful centre ot 
spiritual hfe if he find the Master How is 
anyone m these days to find Christ ^ So 
many of His followers are seeking Him m 
the Churches and not findmg Him So 
many in Palestme hstened to Him and 
could not trust Him Who were those 
who accepted Him ^ Who are those who 
find Hun to-day ? Only such as are not 
mfluenced by any tradition, however 
spiritual m its garb, who wih rely only 
upon the inner hght which is withm them 

The miracle of Christ’s work in Palestme 
was that He was able to give the mner 
light to those who came nearer to Hun 
It was not that He spoke anything so 
very novel — ^many a prophet befoie Hun 
had uttered similar truths. His truths, 
many of them, were to be found written 
m the books of the day , and yet there 
was a wonderful power m Hun to evoke m 
mcUviduals a new sense of thmgs, a new 
perception, which made Hun the Christ 
Very truly Matthew Arnold has thus 
described one fundamental fact of Christ’s 
work 

What did attest Chnst was His restoration 
of -the mtuitiou Jesus Chnst found Israel all 
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astiay, with a needless talk about God, the Law, 
Righteousness, the Kingdom, Everlasting Life, 
and no leal hold on any of them Then came 
the Christ, and He enabled each who had an open 
mind and heart to gam a real hold on these 
pioblcms 

Now, that IS Ihc situation to-day 
The world has not fundamentally changed 
We still have many people seekmg, we 
still have them trymg to offer their 
spiiitual service, but we still talk of 
problems and have little hold on the root 
of each problem, because the light of the 
mtuition IS not there Look round this 
modem world of ours, and we find re- 
formers on all sides Labour reformers, 
No-War reformers, Anti-vivisectionist re- 
formers, reformers for Equal Rights for 
White and Coloured Peoples On all sides 
reformers, reformers Yet it is a curious 
thing that most of these reformers can 
only see the need of one speaal reform, 
find only sufficient enthusiasm for work 
m one cause, and you have one who is 
very keen on Labour reforms and utterly 
repudiates vegetarianism, or a vegetarian 
reformer who is very keen on that and 
yet IS distinctly for war We have many 
curious cross-currents of that kind, but 
many reformers have no special hold on 
the root of it all Every one of these 
reforms is excellent, but I want you to 
note what is radically wrong, so that 
while we all seem to be refornung theie 
seem to be so many things in need of 
reform , it is that we have not yet 
grasped at the big pnnciple underlpng the 
new life which we want What enabled 
the new consciousness to come, the 
Chnstian consciousness, was the hghting 
of the mtmtion by Chnst And that is 
]ust what we need to-day If when He 
preaches His message we shall recognise 
and follow Him it will not be so much 
because of what He says, but far more 
; because within us is the hght of the 
mtmtion, and we are able to understand 
(-Him amidst the turmoil of doubts and 
aspersions cast upon Him by the world 
iThe great thmg for us all is to light the 
'mtmtion that is withm us 

I can only here mention one way m 
which we can every one of us tram our- 
selves so that when the great day of judg- 


ment comes, which will be of accepting oi 
rejecting Him, we shall be among those 
who find Him and not lose Him Go back 
to the days of Palestine, and imagine ^vhat 
would be the great fundamental quality 
of His teaching if, with your modem 
expel lence of your modem woild, you 
were to be listening to Him Surely the 
great lummous truth which would come 
to you would be His conception of all 
humanity as one, that lofty suivey ol all 
human problems as having in each ol 
them something of a divine message He 
said, and His teaching came to us in a 
fragment from old Egypt 

Raise the stone, end tlure thou shall find 
Me, cleave the wood, and there am I 

All that one essence of life which is to be 
found in Chnst is in some mysterious way 
His life, inseparable from Him, and it 
was that tiuth which He uttered when 
looking to us. His brethren. He said that 
we hved in Him as He lives in His Fathoi 
It IS that same truth, and none other, 
which will enable us to know the Chnst 
when He is with us, the tiuth as to the 
one life It is the recognition and under- 
standing of that truth which will base us 
firmly and eternally on the tiuc pnnciple 
of action Wo have to le.un with oui 
intellects to see all life, in visible things and 
m invisible thmgs, equally in living 
things and in so-called “ dead ” thmgs, 
one divine life, longmg for sclt-expression 
So that to us, when we see the seed in the 
ground sproutmg up it is a divine mystery, 
it is a joyous expression of the one divine 
hfe, so that as we look at Nature we begin 
to feel that our higher spiritual vision, 
which realises a pcisonal God, is m some 
way Imked to the response which we give 
to the mammate creation 

We have to look at this life from a new 
standpomt The divme hfe in aU men, of 
all faiths, of all colours The same life of 
Christ in the head of a great Church as in 
the veriest savage, the same hfe of Chnst 
/in the man who has outraged all laws of 
decency as m the saint , the same life of 
Chnst which smiles to us out of the face of 
a child as is in a black piece of coal 

And it IS this recognition of one divine 
life, evolving, changing, manifesting 
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gicarej. and greater beauties .0 tiic intel- 
lect, giea.er and greater seli-re\ elation o; 
life as tne ages pass, it is thiS recognition 
VI men vviU avvalien a new spirit o£ con- 
sciousness in US For tins is rot pan- 
theism , it IS to oeiieve, as Christ said 
“ Raise the stone ana there tnoa shait 
find Me , cleave the tvood and tnere am I ” 
By training ourselves to gieet Him, 
ChiiSt, m all things that exist, ve shall 
once again rc-iigiit tnat intuition which 
has Deen. blo\\n out by cne horn ole 
straggle m modern civilisation, despiStng 
notnmg, cherishing all things, even our 
rival, oar enemy, bunging nearer to as 
that individual who is as a cypher, mean- 
ing nothing to us, but seeing m each of 
these a little bit of the gospel of Christ 
being rendered clear Grasping those 
messages which come from great angels 
and also those which from the brutes, 
we shall come nearer to His hie — “ Foras- 
much as we do it to one of the least ot 
these, His brethren, we do it unto Him ” 
So there comes a practical code of 
conduct, that we must do nothmg that 
degrades life, even the hie of the “ dead ” 
thing We find in the leaves and grasses 
tlie manifestation of this hidden divme 
life, which expands, which is tr5nng to 
give moie and more of the nature of God 
It is this we have in its one vastness 
which we are seekmg, for hidden m that 
life IS the hidden Christ 
In these da3^s, when civihsations are 
crumblmg and religions mean httle we 
have to so hve that a true civilisation is 
possible once again, and for that we have 
to work — ^yes, and we have to fight, too, 
for all IS not well with the world The 
forces agamst us must be defeated, put 
to flight But even m the forces of evil, 
too, IS somethmg of the divine life, and, 
understandmg that mystery, we who 
have to stand for the new order of thmgs 
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must ngUL, Qispussiouc teiy, %vith no hatred 
of *hd opponent, oecause that which 
v>p_^oses us iS tiiere m a way as part 01 
ibe cnine order, out to be le-created 
our saci-fice, reierence tor life m ail 
thmgs, and recognition oi tne nature of 
Christ in manifestation, v e shall be 
enaoled so to ugat the spint of our 
mtmtioi, and then, when we have so lit 
it, then we can hve each his own liie, 
diSiCgarding messages from lumg voices 
of teac-iers lesser then the Cnnst Himself, 
canng utile lor wTitten scriptures, but 
treadmg our oan way to Christ because 
we have seen His lire and vie have 
dedicated ourselves to serve Him 
And so I say to you, break down the 
Darners of your mind, tram 5 ourselves, 
first and foremost, to greet revolutionary 
hf e in all its phases , understand its beauty 
and mystery/ , see at the root, even of evil 
Itself, something of the nature or the Lord 
wnom you long to serve Live m love, 
chenshmg ail life, help to reveal its 
mjstenes, and then when the day comes, 
w hen Chnst walks the earth, you will know 
Who He is, because you have known Him 
in the thmgs which you have served 
That is the way of going to the root of the 
problem of recognismg Hun when He 
comes For His hght is the hght of all men, 
it is the life of the spirit of aU men, and 
even in the animal, even m the plant, 
even in the mmeral, somethmg of His 
divme nature can be found by those who 
seek Seek, my brothers, not in scriptures, 
not m lecture halls, but wherever men 
gather, wherever animals play, wherever 
plants are whispenng to the breeze, 
for each aids us to understand the 
mystenes of life Reverence life, and 
love life m all its forms, and you ■wiU know 
that hfe, m animate thmgs and m inani- 
mate things, IS Chnst, and none but 
Christ 
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The Fairy Friend at a Kreisler 

Concert 

By Geoffrey Hodson 

[Readers of the articles hy Mr E L Gardner, entitled “Fairies and then Wort” 
which appeared in the December, February and March numbers of this jou,nal, ivill 
remember references to an invisible helper who assisted “ Mr Serjeant ” in his inec Ai^'fiions 
into fairy life The name of “ the Fairy Friend ” was given to him, and it is this hdpct 
to whom reference is made in this article ] 


^ N interesting incident con- 
nected with the Fairy Fnend 
/ occurred during the Kreisler 

/ recital on November 20th, 

1922 During the later portion 
of the programme, the efiect of which had 
been to raise the consciousness to a con- 
dition of exaltation, I became aware of 
the famihar vibrations of the Fairy 
Fnend Exerting considerable pressure, 
he came very close, sajnng, " Listen in- 
tently, and I will listen through you " 
A change m consciousness occurred, m 
which I lost none of my physical aware- 
ness, but m which I knew that the visitor 
was usmg my body As is so often the 
case, dunng close contact with the Deva 
kmgdoms, the sense of heating was stimu- 
lated very considerably, and I heard 
music as I had never heard it before , 
with a keenness of auditory perception, 
which, had it been ocular, would be 
termed microscopic Each note, whether 
of piano or violm, seemed to be a separate 
life and was visualised mentally as 
globular, or ovoid, according to its time 
value Withm its centre was a core which 
vras the soul of the note I was also 
consaous of some of the thoughts and 
feehngs of the Fairy Fnend which seemed 
to be to the effect that all music existed 
on some plane of consciousness, was 
thought of by him in terms of colour, 


and as bemg evternally manifested on its 
own plane in the form of mighty angels 
It was almost as if he rcgardi d music as 
a kingdom of nature, with its own in- 
habitants, which existed side by side 
with ours, and which is an cxpnssion ot 
the Creator His Cicativc Word 

It appeared also that when the instru- 
ments were played, each note opened a 
valve or aperture, allowing correspond- 
ing music to pass through to the i)hysical 
plane The eficct of this conception was 
most curious to watch Every single note 
on both mstiuments was mentally visua- 
lised, as lettmg through so much music 
and closmg as the note died aw<ty Tht 
interpreter seemed to stand with his lu‘ad 
m the music kingdom and the idea cami 
that all the gieat musicians are mc'ssongeis 
from the Guardians of the kingdom oi 
music to an evolving humanity, ]ust as 
the great Rulers, Teachers and Hcaleis 
of the world are messengers of the Great 
White Lodge 

In the case of P.ichmann, it appeared 
as if a great messenger and guardian stood 
belimd him whilst he was playing As 
he walked on to the platform, I received 
an immediate impression of a great 
ego, limited and confined by the aged 
prison of the flesh As he began to 
play, however, the real man appeared 
slowly to stand upright, a wonderfully 
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pCr'erfui, cigr.*f: 3 G figure — ir. 
appearance oat Uke iiim *0 teclu*e 
Before, dumig and the perfOii nance 

oi each piece, Pucomann vas lH a con- 
aiMTx approaching cniidisiinsss, in u-och 
his orJiiant cecnmqne seemed absarol} 
euSj On ills face there was irecuentij* 
a smne, soil and child-luie, 3 ei the 
concentrated iiitentneos 01 the ego never 
navered for an ^nstant, and I sarv where 
cne real pow er w as being applied 

The Guardian Angel \/as a Being of no 
particular sex difierenliation, of about lOit 
in height, and remained motionless, float- 
ing with its feet some 18m above the 
platform behind the performer In its 
light hand it bore an mstrument so mew hat 
resembling a post horn, and the aunc fio\v 
was so arranged as to produce a decided 
enect of tolded wings, the pomts of which 
reached forwards and downwards at the 
conclusion of the graceful sweep of the 
wings themselves and rested on the 
ground on either side of the musician 
The left hand hung at the side , the pose 
was majestic, the face young and beauti- 
ful, the whole remmdmg me of Watts’s 
picture " The Silent Watcher ” This 
figure remamed on the platform during 
the performance of each of Chopin's works 
It became mvisible to me while the per- 
former was not playmg They formed 
a wonderful tno — ^these three — ^the simple 
sweet-natured communicative genius of 
flawless technique and perfect ease of 
accomphshment, the mtensely concen- 
trated egoic representation of him, and the 
Guardian Angel, who protected him from 
dll harm, and provided the necessary 
atmosphere and inner seclusion in which 
the genius could be inspired Agam, 
as IS so frequently observed m the 
case of Deva workers, there was a sug- 
gestion of a Higher Consciousness m 
contact with which the work was bemg 
done 

At the Kreisler concert I did glimpse 
one of the mighty Angels of music, but an 
attempt to ftnd words for a descnption 


nas .ajeu sc :a. I ic isr simplj* s&y era*, 
iv, \ta 3 a Bemg, ncman m ,.orni, ot mcon- 
cej. mbic splendou.r un mag-red glor}' 
It sno-12 raaanih, ana m aadition il 

soxidea ” mai’- dbasi}, as thougn ns 
natjici 'Mere e mressed equa,,.) m soana as 
m ligiit b ^a’ie iorm cont^naousi} one 
mam rsscand’% tone, ’Vv.tn a multitude 
01 o^ er tones Trr to imagme a Worla 
of meflable giOij , in v.iiicn ates a Being 
manifesarg 03 means or a let greacei 
glo*y , a ^ o~id ot Du me Sound, w^tinn 
1 hicn is an mcamated sjstem of muSic, 
giving iortli continuall}’ icS own giormus 
contnootion, the expression in its o.vii 
World of its mdiMaual existence 

I think w e maj' asstane that tne 
Gandharvas work side bj’ side with the 
superhumans at their own le\el, and hke 
Them ha-ve a Hierarch} w'hich takes its 
share in the activities of the Solar System 
as a whole, as well as those of each planet, 
with the Hierarchies responsible The} 
are the divine Harmon} incarnate , that 
Harmony w^hich finds its way through 
graded orders of bemgs to the dull ears 
of men, as music 

In music, therefore, do we not hear the 
voice of God, and does not the mterpreter, 
whether mdividual, orchestra or choir, 
become for the time bemg the very mouth- 
piece of the Creator — an expression of the 
First Cause ? 

That which was said of the Statesman 
and Politician is equally true of the 
musician The smeere and impersonal 
artist receives accordmg to his capacity 
that touch from the God of his Art 
which may translate him mto a genius 
Should he prostitute his power the 
magical touch awakens but his lower self 
and he falls a slave to his own desires 
Genius, true genius, means contact with 
the Monad, and it is the Devas who can 
and do produce the temporary connection 
long before it could be effected by the 
normal processes of evolution This is 
true of every branch of art, but especially 
of music 



A Theory of Prayer 

By “Julius Frost” 


I 

HILE believers m Reli- 
gion have always affirmed 
— ^with more or less depth 
of honest conviction — 
that Prayer is answered, a 
satisfactory explanation of the fact has 
rarely been given, so far as I have been 
able to discover It has generally been held 
either that answer to prayer depends on 
the caprice of a personal God or that the 
whole matter is a sacred mystery mto 
which it were impious to seek to penetrate 
It IS because neither of these answers is 
hkely to satisfy the mquirer who is free 
from the chains of bigotry and supersti- 
tion that I seek to outlme the theory 
which seems to me to have the twofold 
advantage of at once being logical and 
reasonable and of fittmg the facts of 
expenence and the teachings of the 
Master Christ 

I shaU lake it for granted that Prayer 
4S answered, not because I have no facts 
to prove the pomt, but in order to save 
space Careful study and practical 
expenence have convmced me of the 
re^ty of Prayer, and I can safely claim 
that my present belief in Prayer has been 
gained by Reason m conjunction with 
practical experimental woik 

II 

To those who are accustomed to the 
saentific study of the Universe, the claim 
that answer to prayer depends upon the 
working of a fixed and invariable law will 
not appear unreasonable That the 
morganic world is ruled by " eternal iron 
laws ” IS questioned by no educated per- 
son to-day The scientific study of the 
mind is gradually proving that mind and 
mental processes are equally governed by 


laws True, many of these laws are im- 
perfectly understood as yet, but no 
psychologist doubts their existence In 
view of all these facts, we are logically 
forced to the conclusion that, since we 
live m a umveise where nothing happens 
by " chance,” the rule of Law is equally 
binding in phenomena belonging to a 
state of existence which lies beyond our 
physical senses 

III 

In many philosophical systems we find 
the idea of a Universal Mind, which lies 
behmd all physical phenomena and which 
may be looked upon as their Cause The 
designations of this mmd vary — the Hmdu 
Yogi speaks of the Universal Mind , the 
mediaeval theologian of the Amma munit , 
Trow-ard of the Cosmic Mmd , Geley 
of the Unconscious, and so on — but the 
conception underlying them all is the 
same With the exact real natuie of tins 
Universal Mmd we are not concerned here , 
we may speculate if we wish, but our ideas 
remam guesses only, and we are forced to 
admit our ignorance Nor shall wc go 
deeply mto the proofs of its existence , 
these have been marshalled in masterly 
fashion by Troward, in his “ Edinburgh 
Lectures on Mental Science ” 

We can state with a fair degree ot cer- 
tamty what the chief charactensticsjfof 
the Universal Mind are These, it should 
be noted, have been deduced from careful 
study of the phenomena caused by the 
Cosmic Mind 

In the first place, the Universal Mmd is 
of an essentially subjective (or sub- 
conscious) nature, is impersonal (although 
intelligent), and possesses the same attri- 
butes as the mdividual Subconsaous 
Mmd, The most important of these are . 
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Irtense a'nenaDa.i.L,;’- to suggesc.on anc 
reasoii*ng po'vers o- the ciedictrie oraer 
oriy, ixie po\’iei ol cnt.cal reasoning oe^ng 
entueh’' absea^ 

Tne Cos'Tiic Ivlind is, of coarse, an. versa! 
m its enteni and \1riual13’' infLiite in ilS 
intelligence , bj’’ reason of tnese t^rO 
qualities, i^s po\*ter to ooey suggestions 
made to it must also oe infiaite 

IV 

The Christian Bible, unan deahng \nth 
the subject of Prayer, la 3 ^s doun ceita n 
rules, the observance of which is essential 
to the ansv, ermg of a petition Let us see 
vhat these rules are and then consider 
them in the light of our theory ot the 
Universal Mind 

Fust of all, we find that Fa%tJi (or 
confidence) is necessary “ Whatsoever 
thmgs we pray for, belie oe that ye have 
icccived them and ye snail obtain them,” 
said the Christ 

Secondly, we aie told that a stiong 
request is essential “ Knock and it shall 
be opened unto you ” A weak, cringing 
appeal is useless 

Thirdly, it is not oui busmess to worry 
about hoto our prayei is to be answered 
“ The Lord shall fight for you and ye 
shall hold your peace ” “ Be not afraid 
by reason of this great multitude , for 
the battle is not yours, but God’s " 

Fourthly, there is no limit to what the 
Divme Power will grant us, unless we 
ourselves set up a limit “ Prove me now 
and see if I wnll not pour out a blessing 
upon you so great that there shall not be 
room to receive it ” 

V 

My own personal expenence as well as 
that of fnends has convinced me of the 
tiuth of the above four points When 
they have been observed, the answer to 
the prayer — ^whether it was for money or 
for spiritual advancement — has mvanably 
come at precisely the most suitable 
moment. The usual procedure was as 
follows After gomg " mto the silence,” 
with a feelmg of absolute trust and faith, 
the prayer was offered in this spirit and 
an endeavour made to build up a mental 
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evs.ence 4 .iwei mat, no an's.iel3 .as 
fc-A 3s LL' / OlO .ne ansv er w'ould come, 
ana A \.as JIV0.130I3- found cbai \ hen 
aci-ion arq nmd w as nec3ssar3 , a strong 
ana armistaLable unprebsion was giVen 

Experiment rna the oOraming or non- 
obta-nmg oi resmts proved me necessity 
o. obser mg me foar rmes above and that 
me-r strict observance ensured success 

VI 

Tne Tneo-3’ of ihe CosmiC Subconscious 
Mind was formulated with the idea of 
giving a rational explanation of the fact 
of Praj-er We can, if we accept the 
theory, see cne necessity for 

1 Faith because subconscious mind 
(mdividual or cosmic) only accepts sug- 
gestions that are made to it with con- 
fidence Thoughts of doubt or fear destro} , 
or at least greatly weaken, the suggestion 

2 Force, because the stionger the sug- 
gestion the more vivid is the impression 
made on the Cosmic Mmd The formation 
ot a mental image still further helps here 

3 No Worry as to the “ How,” 
because the intelligence of the Cosmic 
Mind — ^since this is infinite — ^is immeasu- 
rably above our own 

4 Faith in the limitless extent of 
Divine Bounty, because smee the Cosmic 
Mmd IS mfinite m extent and m mtel- 
hgence, and hence in power, it can know 
no limitations 

VII 

In the precedmg sections I have 
endeavoured to give a general outlme of 
a theory of Prayer which wall, I trust, 
prove of mterest I am not unmmdful of 
the possibility that there exist other 
agencies whereby Prayer is answered — 
discamate beings, for example In this 
connection, much no doubt depends on 
the nature of the object prayed for . a 
pomt which opens up an mteiestmg field 
for consideration While, however, I 
willingly admit the probability of such 
agencies in some cases, I hold, after 
careful study, that the Cosmic Mmd 
theory is the best explanation m at 
least the greater number of cases 



The World to Come 


By Rev A D Belden, B D 


T here are few subjects that 
are so badly in need of re- 
statement as the Church’s ideas 
of the future world The con- 
viction IS deepening m the 
modem mmd that the situation beyond 
death can hardly be as simple as the 
Church has stated it to be m the past 
The behef m a hell of material torment, 
at least in such a place as deliberately 
constracted by God for torture, is fast 
evaporatmg from the human mind, and 
the conventional heaven has been pre- 
sented as so dull and imattractive a place 
that even Chnstian people seem to be in 
no great hurry to get there Someone has 
said that m the conventional heaven “ all 
the human beings there are like the hymns 
they smg — emptied of contents, they are 
made good by losmg their characters ” 
One recalls Henry James’s scathing passage 
in comment upon the kind of programme 
that heaven is supposed to supply “ Yes, 
it IS a ritual most impressive, no doubt — all 
that one can imagme of disciplined ardour 
There is achievement, real achievement m 
It, and yet I find myself asking more and 
more msistently why and above all why 
so often ? I cannot conceal from myself 
that it all seems to belong to the past, 
to be a httle musty and romantic, like 
the smell of incense in a Baroque Church 
I take off my hat to it, of course One 
must be grateful to an entertainment so 
splendid, so finished, but will it never be 
finished ? Let us (x>me away, my dear 
fellow, to some qmet place if we can find 
one to talk it all over ” 

What chiefliy affects the modem mmd 
IS the extreme simphcity of that view of 
the world to come which the Church is 
presumed to entertain, compared with the 
vast complexity of this present world Is 
It possible, we ask, to compress aU the 


enormous varieties of moral character, of 
subtly differmg tints of good or ill, into 
two mam categories only, the one utterly 
perfect without spot or blemish, and the 
other utterly bad ? Thus from the moral 
side, the actual policy of physical segrega- 
tion m the next woild is questioned, and 
this fits m with the strong doubt engen- 
dered by our modern knowledge of the 
xmiverse as to the spacial arrangements of 
that world Our fathers and the apostles 
were able to locate heaven and hell Their 
world-view was an extremely simple one 
It was that of the three-stoned house, hell 
m the basement, earth on the ground 
floor, and heaven above But the modem 
mmd has seen this sense of location utterly 
dissipated We have lost our spacial 
bearmgs m a universe which seems to be 
without an absolute “ up ” or " down,” 
above ” or " beneath ” at all And yet 
so much depends upon our being able in 
some degree to visualise the future if we 
are to secuie the moral values m this life 
of a real behef m the world to come Such 
a belief is quite vital to Chnstian life in this 
world There are few fives which do not 
at some time or other experience the great 
longing of Sir William Watson’s verses 

And ah ' to know not while with friends I sit 
And while the purple joy is passed about 
Whether 'tis ampler day, divintlicr light 
Or hopeless night without 

And whether stepping forth my soul shall see 
New prospects, or fail sheet — a blinded thing 
There is. Oh, grave, thy hourly victory, 

And there. Oh, death, thy sting 

It would be an invaluable comfort to 
the human soul to be able, even if only 
by logical deduction, to secure some clear 
probability as to what wiU happen at 
death, and what kind of a world he will 
enter into Half of the fear of death is fear 
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I 

In all the past history of Man, i.nilsr 
there have been leaps of progress at difter- 
ent stages m evolution, there nas a.i\\a.ys 
been a large element of continuity , and 
we have no reason to expect it to be dif- 
ferent at death It is ourselves that die 
it will be ourselves that awaken In the 
teaching of Jesus there is a clear indication 
ot the perpetuation of memory, the essence 
of which IS self-recognition Character 
is composed of the hallmarks, the recog- 
nition marks, of one’s essential being as it 
IS modified by hie m this world It is 
these hallmarks that we carry into the 
next life 

Invaluable in this respect is the New 
Testament conception of the new body, 
for undoubtedly one of the dreads asso- 
ciated with death is the sense we have of 
falling out of a vivid, coloured, tangible 
realm into a pit of vacuity, none the more 
attractive for being in the mam our usual 
picture of the soul We are so impressed 
by the invisibility and mtangib^ty of 
the soul that we have almost reduced it 
in our imagination to a gaseous vapour, as 
nearly like nothing as possible Yet in its 
nature the soul is most closely allied to the 
Source of colour, of tangibihty, of all that 
sen led array of objective reality that we 
call the world Within the soul there lies 
potentially all the capacity of the Creator , 
and havmg spun a body here through 
which to apprehend the world provided 
by the Divine Soul, it will spm a body 
yonder, just as vividly and beautifully 
real, for commumcation with God’s bigger 
world It is to more real, and not to less 
real, life that the soul moves through the 
“shadow of death If anything, there will 
be a more mtimate memory, a sharpened 
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Seemg moreover, fctia: Ihis is equally 
crue ol aij. ihose \.ao pass ovei, tne next 
■'’vond rakes cn at once a very friendly 
aspect It moy be a new inn, but it wiU 
be largely tne same company It ivill be a 
(LSerent world. Out numan nature will 
stdl bear, for che most part, the same 
charactenscics There is no reason to 
believe that it will be more difficult to 
find one’s friends on the other side than 
it is upon this side If this world iS findmg 
its mam scientific development in the 
direction of improved commimications 
and the promotion of human fellowship, 
it IS to be assumed that in the next world 
the resources for such achievements wall 
be enhanced rather than dimmished 
There is a very beautiful emphasis upon 
fellowship in all Christ’s references to the 
future life It is the home-ideal that He 
cherishes “ In My Father’s house are 
many rooms ” He hmts at a personal 
welcome for each true disciple “ I will 
come agam and receive you unto Myself, 
that where I am ye may be also " When 
He speaks of His kingdom He speaks of a 
supper, a banquet, of festal joy The 
world to come is for Hun well ht with the 
hght and warmth of good fellowship in 
cherished company It is true, of course, 
that (doubtless for the purposes of moral 
judgment) He gives us in one of His 
parables a rather conventional picture of 
heaven and hell, but He does at least put 
them within speakmg distance of each 
other and reveals them as mutually 
mterested m one another’s condition And 
though there is reference to a great gulf 
bemg fixed between them, Lazarus m^es 
the reference most regretfully, in fact, he 
would fain find a bridge if he could One 
gets the impression that Christ is not so 
much describing actual conditions m the 
future world as usmg a conventional pic- 
ture to point a stem moral lesson, and that 
so far as the teaching of this parable for a 
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future life is concerned the points of 
importance are rather those at which the 
conventional picture is adapted to the 
fundamentally gentle mood of Jesus — 
namely, the fact of mtercourse between 
the two states and the obvious improve- 
ment m the man who is in hell The utter 
segregation of the bad from the good in 
the future life seems a pohcy of despair, 
very difi&cult to reconcile with the spirit 
of our Lord This is not to deny that in 
the future world, with a clearer vision of 
moral issues and of spintual values, there 
will be a very much sharper cleavage 
between the good and the bad, only, 
seeing that the Chnstian idea of goodness 
IS essentially redemptive, it is difficult to 
see how Christians can cease exercismg 
the spirit of redemption and remain good 
with the goodness of Chnst 

Activity 

This is borne out by the considerable 
amount of reference in the New Testament 
to the redemptive activity of the heavenly 
world God and heaven, as pictured m 
the New Testament, spend a most 
strenuous existence “ My Father," said 
Jesus “ toileth until now and I toil " The 
seer of Patmos pictures the other world as 
a scene of contendmg armies " There 
is war m Heaven,” he declares In other 
words the moral issue is still dominant 
and the forces of God are sliU fightmg, 
not of course with carnal weapons, but 
with swords which " proceed out of their 
mouths,” the forces of reason and truth 

The hfe of heaven is essentially active 
The mere name for its citizens — angels, 
messengers — ^mdicates the constant activ- 
ity of the City of God The interest of the 
heavenly host is dnected earthwards upon 
the nsmg struggling souls of men ‘ ‘ Seemg 
that we are compassed about by so great 
a cloud of witnesses let us run our race 
with patience ” Such great heroes of the 
Chnstian warfare as St Francis and 
Wesley and Livingstone and Chalmers have 
not retired from their Father’s busmess, 
but have entered with death upon greater 
expeditions of redemption, finding their re- 
w^ for faithful service m greater service 
yet ” FQs servants shall do Hun service ” 


Rest 

Yet we moy e\pect conLimnty oi lesc 
as well as actii ity It the lest that conies 
to che jaded worker upon earth is bcautifiT 
what musL be the rcci cation of heaven > 
” Come ye apart and rest awhile,” said 
Jesus to His disciples, and He who was 
thoughtful for the refreshment of the 
spirit in this lower plane of cxpciience w ill 
not forget the weaiiness of souls that pass 
into the sleep of death with relief “ He 
giveth His beloved sleep ” 

So we might go on to ask what will be 
the art, the music, the intellectual in- 
terests, the worship of that realm, which 
has gathered into itself so much genius 
Why do we not refresh our spints by 
picturing ourselves amongst the singing 
hosts of heaven, smging not some new 
song, that makes no appeal because it is 
new, to our piesent imagination, but 
smging, as the book of Revelation so 
exquisitely suggests, a song as old as 
Moses though also as new as the Lamb 
Songs of the mighty singers of eaith that 
are fragrant with the tendei memories of 
mnumerable human lives 

II — Differekce 

But we must not escape the suggestions 
in Senpture of an equally impicssive 
difference between the life of the woild- 
to-come and this Jesus very definitely 
declares that tlie bodily expression of the 
soul m the world-to-come will be definitely 
different from what it is heie One has 
only to remember the immense pait played 
in the life of tins present world by the sox 
interest to rcahse what great significance 
may underlie Christ’s statem<nt that in 
the world-to-come there is no mairying 
nor giving m marriage St Paul also 
terms the new body a spintual body, 
which means a body that is moic fitted for 
the continuous expression of spintual 
personality One can see how such a 
development becomes inevitably in itself 
a moral judgment It would be heaven 
mdeed for the struggling samt to be free 
from the coarser temptations of his earthly 
constitution It would be heU mdeed for 
the soul that has sunk itself m the hfe ot 
the body to find itself so utterly unfitted 
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Ye* mosi people do pot lail absoltite*} 
into one moral categoi^ or ilie Ocher, con- 
ser uencl'/ ^ e *Tiay ejLpccl to fid H-at *he 
ne**t \,oild IS more scientidcallj anc iiuip 
grcaf’vl than Jus one Uosl people are 
not oac enough ior heJ nor good enoiig 1 
rur heaven In a wond that is aef-iiitei} 
ni.arer tiie iHuniinating central presence Oi 
God vte may expecc son is to fina more 
easJy taeir proper place and to discover 
+01 themselves more clearly their position 
HI the class ol the Gieat Teaclier Aloie- 
o\ er, undej. such conditions of fresh 
illumnation as the other world must 
pic sent it IS impossible that there should 
not be the distinct possibility of moial 
progiess foi souls There is no adequate 
Scriptural authority for tne contention 
that destiny is fixed at death, and the idea 
of heaven as a static state of final and un- 
developed perfection grows speedily re- 
pulsive to the reflecting mind The one 
thmg God cannot be is monotonous and 
devoid of the zest of life, but the zest ot 
life always lies m some quest or other, in 
the possibility of change for the better 

Development 

This does not mean that we need to 
revive the Roman Catholic doctnne of 
purgatory There are certain very definite 
hmits to that doctrine It is assoaated, 
for example, very definitely with the 
doctrme that ultimate destmy is decided 
at the moment of death It is not all 
souls that are allowed even to pass through 
purgatory Then, secondly, purgatory is 
not thought of as working any actual 
improvement m the soul Its effect is a 
mere cleansmg It does not allow of 
any development of the soul But what 
one feels must be m the economy of God 
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ie.npI:aL*o*i at oh, but ot spiritual puce 
It does *10* uierefore xOxIol that it v\e 
depa-t irom tlixs Lie into a more spirit- 
ualised slate tv e snail therefore escape the 
moral issue, and so one is lext wondenng 
wnat nevv possibihi*es of actual moral 
character he vvitlnn the seciets of God Is 
there no Significance in Christ’s promise 
to them that oveicome “ I wiU write upon 
them My vtw name ” ^ 

Perfection 

Finally, somewhere in the world-to-come 
lies the perfection that we have here 
striven for in vam Although it may be 
but a new startmg point for a fresh career 
it wiU nevertheless be a consummation of 
the hopes and the ideals that we have 
chenshed here “ There is a city which 
hath foundations whose builder and maker 
IS God ” There is somewhere a perfect 
order of society which has expressed itself 
m a perfect environment There is a place 
where the will of God is perfectly done as 
we long to see it done on earth God has 
His headquarters somewhere The move- 
ment of the human soul is steadily in- 
wards, from the ciicumference of creation 
towards that divine centre It will be a 
thiiUmg expenence to take the great step 
nearer that death must involve It is 
ever3rthing to be able to approach that 
great step m the firm belief that “ he that 
endureth to the end shall be saved ” 

" I AM The Life ” 

In presentmg these thoughts of the 
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future life the -writer would wish to avoid 
any suggestion of presumption before so 
great a mystery Human hopes aie too 
precious to be met with ghb and im- 
substanlial promises, but at the same 
time he would protest that these ideas are 
not of the nature of meie speculations, 
seemg that they are rooted m that which 
IS our fimdamental guarantee of truth, 
the spirit of the Lord Jesus Chnst, which 
He promised “ shall lead you into all 
truth ” God m Christ is sa3ung what 


Francis Thompson has so beautifully 
expressed to us all 

All which I took XI ora thee I did but Lake 
Not for thy narms. 

But 3 ust that thou mignlest see k ^t in my arms 
All which thy child s mistake fancies as lost 
I have stored for thee at home, 

Rise, clasp my hand and come 

Whatever of good is in the w orld-to-come 
can be gained, whatevci of evil avoided by 
seeking harmony with Jesus who said 
truly “ I am the Dooi ” ” I am the 

Resurrection and the Life ” 


of tbe fIDontb 

The Great Diet Question — The Need for a Teacher. 

By S. L. Bensusan 


D iet is the decidmg factor m 
our lives , what we eat we are 
Abstmence would appear to 
be the foundation of health, 
but the most of us who are 
abstment are rather mchned to be illogical 
in our performance of what we regard as 
duty We will give up flesh diet because 
we know that the dead beast has its 
revenge upon so many of those for whom 
it was slaughtered , we will give up alcohol 
for various reasons, most of them sound , 
but many of us have gone so far and will 
go no farther, we eat to repletion and 
suffer m consequence English cookmg is 
the worst in the world, and when we seek 
a fleshless diet we shall find oui selves 
fortunate if such be available in eatable 
form Yet cancer, gout, arteno-sclerosis, 
rheumatism, and the hke are due m part, 
at least, to meat-eating, says Dr Cecil 
Webb- Johnson, the Harley Street special- 
ist, m his book " Diet for Men ” (Mills and 
Boon), and we know, too, that meat 
mflames the passions He would allow it 
to be taken sparingly, once a day, m the 
evening for choice when the day’s work is 


over, and he is an advocate of the diy 
meal He remmds us that nuts, peas, 
beans and lentils can take the place of 
meat with advantage, the most marked 
difference being that the fiuit and veget- 
ables do not stimulate One fruit meal a 
day IS recommended, though not diiectly 
He states the case against alcohol veiy 
clearly, quoting authorities Lord Alvei - 
stone. Lord Chief Justice of England, 
thought that nine out of ten cases of crime 
were due to alcohol Dr Collins of New 
York held alcohol responsible for more 
than half the cases of msamty Sir Victor 
Horsley denounced it as “ the commonest 
cause of poverty, crime, disease .ind vice ” 
Sir W Richardson said • " If by any 
miracle England could be sober, the 
avei age value of life of the people would 
be increased one-third ” Yet in the face of 
this and much other evidence which he 
himself has collected and quoted. Dr 
Webb-Johnson “ fails to see " why the 
workmg man should be forbidden his 
pint of ale after daily toil, or the brain- 
worker his glass of sound port, or even a 
modest whisky and soda Most of those: 
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rl:o consvilt -iini v,ili agree Tooacco 
.rLjures ejes and heari, proino..es sleep- 
lessness, dcpx'ession, ansm-a gastr-'^s, 
and oc-ior lionoj.es , it *aises Diood pj.essujie 
ana jS associated \ ii.h arlei.c-sc-erosj.s 
So Dr Webb-Joiinson saj^slhat a couple 
a pipes or lialf-a-aozen cigarettes a day, 
ma]’- oe mdalged m i\:lh safetj- It *s noc 
easi" to unde: stand this att-ti.de oi ccn- 
cessions to the things ^hat can only liann 
as If meat, alcohol and tobacco are bad 
for the average man and %\0inaTi, let there 
be no Hesitation in sa} mg so , to aomxt 
they are bad and then tO lay down lales 
by which we may indulge in them without 
leachmg danger point seems wrong 

A valuable chapter on proper mastica- 
tion leads to a solution of the ovei-eatmg 
difficulty , for apparently, if we will take 
the proper time to masticate what w e eat, 
we shall be better nounshed and equally 
satisfied wnth a smaller ration W'e are 
advised to eat hard fibrous foods, crusts 
of biead are good, and we should finish 
up with raw fruit or vegetables In cases 
of tubercle, Dr Webb Johnson recommends 
both meat and alcohol The effect ot 
emotions upon food is studied carefully, 
and we are advised not to consume the 
usual allowance of food when womed or 
angry, never to talk business at meal 
times, and not to return to work without 
some interval for rest Appaiently two 
meals a day are sufficient, the doctor would 
hke to see breakfast cut out “ to get out 
of bed after a good night’s rest and eat a 
big breakfast is wrong, morally, hygienic- 
aUy and economically ” In summer one 
meal should suffice, taken in the evening 
This IS, I thmk, a coimsel of perfection 
Granting two meals a day be taken, one 
may agree with the author that " a mixed 
salad with oil and vmegar or lemon juice, 
accompanied by a weU-baked brown roll, 
a shce of Cheshire or Cheddar cheese, and 
a pat of fresh butter, makes a mid-day 
meal fit for a kmg ” Later, we are told 
that 25 per cent of the cases of arteno- 
sclerosis are caused directly by alcohol, 
and that tobacco does more to produce 
this grave condition than alcohol, coffee 
or tea Meat, too, is the chief source of 
the toxms which affect the blood vessels 


Then we reca-i, Vxln increased surprise, 
the pe. missive classes ot Jne hooi: The 
siiuerer Irom e:-cess o- me acid is warned 
ags-iiSk. peas anc be^-is, tea is barred 
T.ie brain-'’ or-cer is referred to trait, 
Iresh -^-ege-ables and salads li there be 
noliiing very neiv in %'liat Dr Weob- 
Joxinson nas. to tell uo, he has at least 
arrangea ris lacts eitectb ely, and -i he 
cocs not deal atricdy Aitn his own 
theor.LS ne ^.s probaoly man Oj. the world 
enough to know that - ue earned his 
conclusions to ..neir log-cai end, he would 
empU’ his consaltmg room lien stick 
to tneir plea&ant sins just so long as they 
can, and at middle age inaj.13' men and 
V omen, too, find the-r only solace at the 
table 

It IS clear that tnere is no diet for 
Ml Everj-man Cneese and pulses may 
be said to take the place of meat, but the 
obese are forbidden the first and the unc 
acid patients the otners Tea may be per- 
mitted or banned, eveiyihmg depends 
upon conditions that the ph 3 reician alone 
IS competent to recognise and at the time 
when we are most anxious to live sensibly, 
ir e , at middle age, sudden change be- 
comes less desirable, or it may be more 
correct to say more associated with nsks 
to the health Too many of us work the 
life machine out of repair and complete 
its breakdown by our remedies Food 
reform halts in this country, held up by a 
legion of bad cooks The man who 
desires to hve reasonably has a hard row 
to hoe In the first place, his relations 
are convinced that he is defying Provi- 
dence by abandoning the butcher, that 
he will grow pale and anaemic hke the 
people who are to be seen m the vegetarian 
restaurants Quite possibly he 1 ^, but 
the fault will be less with the diet than 
with the cooks When he has overcome 
domestic uneasiness, he must reconcile 
himself to a break with entertainment 
He cannot go to the house of any save 
intimate friends, not very often even 
there, and refuse the most of the food set 
before him It is not hard to be an 
abstainer where wine and spmts are con- 
cerned, to leave soup, entree, roasts and 
the rest may be, and, mdeed is, excellent 
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for the health, but social life cannot stand 
the strain People with few resources 
cannot face the trial, and so many persist 
in eating meat and drinking wine and 
spirits as the price of good fellowship 
They fear to be ostracised On the other 
hand, if we had competent cooks in 
England as well as good food, the case 
would be quite different Those of us 
who have lived in France, Italy oi Greece, 
know how easy and how very pleasant it 
IS to live on vegetables, how well the diet 
nourishes, how the health responds The 
art cannot be very difficult to acquire, 
the chefs of tiny little hotels can satisfy 
all reasonable requirements We shall 
never improve the national health and 
make progress with reasonable diet until 
we have cookery taught m every school 
m the country to boys and girls ahke, 
taught by people who understand not 
only preparation but food values The 
classes m this country that have the 
smallest resources, waste a large part of 
them through ignoiance of the relations 
between food and health, and we must not 
forget that many people regard meat 
eatmg as something that confers a status 
upon the eater Vegetables are to be 
accepted only as a substitute This view 
IS to be met in the countryside, where, 
when times are good, the butcher does a 
big trade When agricultural wages were 
standing at 46/- a week, the village 
butcher took qmte a large part of the 
money Dr Webb- Johnson records cases 
of men charged with lU-treatmg their wives 
and says that mvestigation shows how 
meat-eatmg and brutahty go hand in 
hand He tells us of instances where by 
reduemg the meat ration it was possible 
to put a period to the ill-treatment It 
is dear, then, as I said m the openmg Ime, 
that we are what we eat, consequently it 
IS a very senous matter to eat food or drink 
liquids or take mild poisons like tobacco 
if we are intent on fittmg ourselves for 
the service of others If we have no such 
urge, there seems no reason why we 
should not follow Dr Webb-Johnson’s 
advice, eat meat, dnnk wine or spirits, 
and smoke up to the hmit of what is 
uossible without direct mjury to mind or 


body Whether it xs possible m such 
circumstances to satisfy anytmng more 
than the body, is a question that each 
must answer foi himself 

In “ Old Cieeds and New Needs 
(Fisher Unwin), Dr C A F Rhys Davids 
embodies a very general feeling that the 
older revelations have evhaasLcd their 
earlier treasuies, and that the world is 
ready and anxious foi a new one Ihc 
author is clearly a deep thinker, a sincere 
seeker aftei the truth, and he examines 
Zoroaster, the Bhudda, the Christ end 
Muhammed at length He <ilso glances ?t 
Christian Science, Positivism, Bahaism 
and the Biahmo-samaj The gieatest 
value of Dr Rhys David’s book lies in its 
limitations He does not see that some 
of the older teachmgs were rc-alfiimalions, 
he does not see that if we could live up to 
the mspiration of the best of the Psalms 
and the Sermon on the Mount, the world 
would be transformed He recognises 
psychic power in the Buddha, the Chnst 
and Muhammed, but he does not appear 
to glimpse the possibility of lives that are 
above ours in the scale of evolution He 
realises the hfe of the beast and the flower, 
and perhaps the mmeral, but he can con- 
ceive no ascending scale He writes of 
the Buddha's “ clumsy sub-division of 
mmd ” (73), in a later passage, speaking 
of the contest between the Buddha and 
Kassapa, he says that it shows the gieat 
man as little, the loving man as in a way 
brutal, a rival in violence ’ He < liargcs 
the Buddha with offenng “ stilted formu- 
las ” to Mahanama, forgetting that 
formulae stilted m the twentieth century, 
wore their morning aspect in the Buddha’s 
time Then he complains that the Great 
Teachers have spoken to a pait of the 
world instead of to the whole, quib* 
ignormg the different stages in evolution 
In short, he is very unjust to Buddhism 
and the Buddha Fielding Hall's “ Soul 
of a People ” would help him to under- 
stand He says (106) that until Jesus 
came, people had not been taught as a 
central doctnne that they should love 
each other as human beings Surely 
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it was the Buddha taugnt that, love 
lias no boundaries, and chac nacred only 
ceases by love Yet though Dr Rhys 
Davids contrives to jar the sensitive 
reader lairly often, it impossible not to 
recognise m iiim the earnest scekei after 
the train and lie seems near to findmg 
it when he writes ‘ It would seem to be 
a law or unifoimity in events, thac when, 
in a conscious way, u only over a limited 
area, men looL for a helper to biing new 
truth, he comes " One might have tnought 
mat m Ine admission of clairvoyance and 
ciairaudience as powers that exist and 
were used by the Great Teachers, Dr 
Davids would have realised the possibilitv 
of a man’s evolution beyond the stages 
we recognise with puieiy physiCu.1 senses 
Oddly enoi gh, ue sliov/s no sign of doing 


so He ponders the prooiems tnat 
Theosophy has started to solve, but he Has 
apparently never iieaid of Theosophy, he 
hoc-s tbe cry oi a world that seeks a neii 
leacner and does not mention the Order 
oi the Stai in the East 

The value of tnese omissions is obvious 
They show, in the first instance, now large 
is the room foi a more extended knowledge 
oi cheosophical teaching, and, secondly, 
bo\’i tne Order of the Star is appealing 
to people who nave never neard of it 
Dr Davids should read the half-dozen 
manuals of the Tiieosophical Society, 
and such books as “ Tne Ancient 
Wisdom,” " The Outer Court,” and 
” Thought Po.ver ” He would find tha^ 
they ansviTer most of his questions, and 
offer a soiuiion to most of his problems 


To the Hunter Entering the Forest 

Did Rotnoli oul RubSii gi\c il 
— iXcccpt it, 

Dul Allal Mmg, Slin ibhvara out of Tibet give it ^ 

— icccpt It 
1 am him 


A.i the hour of sunrise I shall hud thee awake 
already, 

0 huatci ^ 

^rmed -with thy net thou wilt cntci the forest 

1 hou has prepared thyself 
Thou ait laved mcl alert 
Thy garments hainp< i <hce not 
Ihy Joins aic gilded up 

And thy thoughls aie free 
Yo i, thou lias prf pared thysc^lf 
And bidd( n fan will to tlie mistrr of the bouse 
Ihou, O hunter, hast come to love the foiest 
And by thy hunting thou wilt bring good unto 
thy people 

riiou art ready to blow tliy horn 
Thou hast marked down for thyself a noble 
quarry 

And hast not feared the weight thereof 
1 bless thee, O thou who hast entered I 
Are thy nets strong ? 

Hast thou strengthened them with prolonged 
labour ? 

Hast thou tned them with testing blows ? 

Art thou gleesome ? 


And bliould thy laughter scare a paii of the 
quairy, dear not 
But clash not thy weapons. 

Nor call loudly on the huntsmen 

Ah ^ Shouldst thou be unskildul, 

hiom X huntci thou shall be made a beater 

And e\cn the huntfaman will be thy mastei 

Galhf r knowledge 

Watch thy way 

Why dost thou look around thee ^ 

Ilndci the lod stone lies the red serpent. 

And the green moss conccvilb the giccn snake 
But Its stmg lb also sharp 

From thy childhood tliou hast been told of 
serpents and scorpions 
A whole teaching of fear 1 
But many of the chirping and the whistling will 
fly after thee, 

And a ru&tle will creep across thy path 

And liowhng will pierce thine ear 

Worms grow into whales 

And the mole becomes the tiger 

But thou knowest the essence, O hunter I 

All this IS not thme 
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Thine is the quarry * 

Hasten ^ Delay not, O thou who hast entered * 

Waste not thy nets on jackals 

The quarry is Lno\ra only to the hunter 

Sometimes it seems to thee that thou knowest 
much already 

Yet thou knowest not who laid the circles of 
stones 

On the outskirts of the forest 
What do they mean ^ 

And for whom is the sign of warning on the lofty 
pine ^ 

Thou dost not know even who filled with skulls 
the ravine 

Into which thou didst cast thy glance 
But e\en shouldst thou be in danger, 

Go not down into the ravine, nor hide behind 
a tree 

Thy ways are without number and the foe has 
but one 

From the pursued become thou the attacker 
How strong are the attackers 
And how weak those who justify themselves 
Do thou attack 

For thou knowest wherefore thou hast come 
forth, 

And why thou hast not feared the forest 
O sacred and terrible and blessed forest ^ 

Let the hunter pass through thee 
Hold him not ha>ck, 

Hide not the ways and the paths , 

And terrify him not 

For I know that thou art many-voiced 

But 1 have heard thy voices, 

And my hunter will take his quarry 

And thou, O hunter, know thme own quarry 

Beheve not those who call on thee, 

Nor turn unto those who give information 
Thou, only thou knowest thy quarry. 

And wilt not prefer a small quarry , 

And wilt not be discouraged by otetacles 

He who wonders is already open to the enemy 
He who gives way to musing loses his nets 
And he who has lost them turns backward to 
search for them 

But thou, O hunter, wilt go forward * 

All that is left behmd is not thme , 

And thou knowest this as well as I do 
For thou knowest all 
And canst remember all things 
Thou knowest of wisdom 
Thou hast heard of boldness 
Thou knowest of fiindmg 

And thou passcst thiough the ravme only to 
mount the hill 

And the flowers of the ravme are not thy 
flowers 

And the brook in the hollow is not for thee 
Sparkhng waterfalls wilt thou find 
And springs shall refresh thee , 

And before thee the heather of happmess shall 
blossom 

But it blossoms only on the heights 


And the best hunting ai 11 not oe at the foot oi 
the hill , 

But th> quarry will flee over the cicst 
And, flaming in the skies, x^sing aoove the 
summit. 

It wnll come to a stand 
And will look around it 
Ihcr do not delaj^ 

This hour is thine 

Thou and thy quarry will bo on the hcignts 
And neither thou nor the qnairy \vaii desnr^ to 
down into the hollow 

This is thme hour 

Bui when thrown g thy net llioa knowesL 
That thou art not a victor 
Thou hast only tiken lliinc own 
Nor count thjrsrlf a victor , 

For all are victois, though thoy icmtinbcx il 
not 

I have brought thee to the biood ii\<rs 
And to the boundless lakes , 

And I have shown thee the oc< in 
He who has seen the infinite will nut 1 e lost in i iie 
finite 

Fox theie is no infinite forest. 

And one may go round an> mor is », O hunter * 
Together we have woven Ihy n< t 
Together we have sought the hiinl-jnen 
Together wc have chosen the plae( •» best ioi 
hunting 

Together we have avoided dangt r 
Together we have made suie our way 
Without Me thou wouldst not hive known the 
ocean 

Without thee I shall not know the joy cd thy 
successful hunting 
I love thee, O my hunter ^ 

And I shall give thy quarry to the bons of 
Light 

And even shouldst thou err, 

Shouldst thou for a time dc sec ud into tht 
hollow 

Shouldst thou even look b^’ck ux>on ilu skulls, 
Shouldst thou by laughter dxivt away a part of 
the quarry, 

Yet I know that thou gocst iintiruigl> for tlu 
hunt. 

That thou art not discouiagi d and wilt not 1< 
thy way 

Thou knowest how to find th^ way by tht‘ sun 
And how to turn to the load gmdt d by the 
whirlwind 

But who set It afire — the Sun ^ 

And who drove it heic — th( whirlwind ^ 

But I sjxak to thee out of the sphere ol the sun, 
T, ihy friend, thy tc acher, and ihy companion on 
the way 

Let the huntsmen and the leaders of the beaters 
be friends , 

And after the chase, resting on the lull, 

Call unto thee the huntsmen and the leaders of 
the beaters 

Tell them how thou didst go unto the hill, 

And why the hunter must not lurk m ravmes. 
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And now thou didst meet tn-v quarry?' on uJne 
crest, 

And how inou alt Lnov^ that this qua-^ry 
thine , 

And how to leav’c aside ail smaller piey 
For ne ^vho ^ots efter d will remain witn it 
Tell tnem a«so how th^. hunter bcai.s upon 
ail the signs of tne hunting. 

And how he alone knows his 'iit anu nis quair^, 

TeU not ot the hunting to t^^ose \^ho kno^i. not 
th^. qnsLTTy 

In the hour of trouble, in the hour of po\crf^ , 
Ircy \«11 eng'^tce as beaters 
Vnd in the xecds take part in the hunting 
Bat, O hunter urderotana the huntsmen 
Drink water with tlicxii by the lire of rest 
Undcrstaia, O undcislandina^ one l 
Aiid ha\ing finished tny hunting 
Mend thy net® and plan a new hunting 
Be not alaiined and seek not to alarm 
For shouldst tnou alarm, a still greater fear 
turn on 11 < e 
Plan simply 
For all as simple 
All lb beautiful 

Beautiful is that which is planntd 
Vll fear shalt thou conquer by tmne uncon- 
querable tosence 

But shoulast thou begin to Uemblc, then, 
defeated, 

And leducod to naught. 

Neither crying aloud, nor keeping silence. 
Having lost consciousness ol time, place and 
life, 

Thou Wilt lose the lemnants of thy will 
Whither 1 hen wilt thou go ^ 


But SCO aid of tne rat^guea leaders speak cc 
thee agaiist tne huxiting, 

Hrai him noc O my hance. * 

Soiteners ox Lhe arc those who shield tnein- 
selves ^vlt^ doubt 
Ana ^ hat ■will t,hen hunting be ^ 

And what call they Dm g to those who are ne?i 
them 

Ar <=‘mpty ret again ^ 

Again ac sires \vithout lalhlment ^ 

The y are lost, as 1 "‘cir precious time is lost 
The hunter e'sast.a for tne hunt 
Hearken not to the houis of v\earmess 
In those hours tnou are not the huuter, 

Thoa art the quarry • 

The \/hirlwind will pass 
Do thou be silent 

And ageup thou shalt take thy horn 
Wici*ou-L Deing late, fear not tnac chou wiU be 
latc 

And when oveit'^kmg, tarn not back thy head 
All that lb comprehensible is incomprehensible 
Where is the limit to miracles 
And one last thing, O my hunter * 

If on the first day ol the hunting 
Thou shouldst not meet the quarry, 

Grieve rot ^ 

The quarry is already coming to thee 

ts k )e 

He %\ho knows — searches ^ 

He who has attained knowledge — finds * 

He A ho has found is amazed at the ease of 
capture * 

He who has seized — sings songs of joy 
Rejoice I Rejoice * Rejoice ’ 

O hunter who hast been called thrice * 

Nicolas Roerich 


practical 3beali0m 


In The Twelfth Hour. . . . 

By Dr. Nicholas Russel 


T he extreme complexity of 
world’s piescnt political, social 
and economic situation, the 
intiicatc maze of problems de- 
manding immediate solution 
are too obvious to require discussion 
No less obvious for every thoughtful 
man looking at the world with his own 
eyes, is the intimate connection between 
individual interests and the state of 
social welfare 

Our present social order, our " state" 
IS of elemental origin and of elemental 


character It is as much a product of 
elemental evolution as we are Human 
will and human reason have taken as httle 
pait in the shapmg of its constitution as m 
the formation of sea shore, sand dunes or 
mountain chains In the best case the 
so-called " makers of history,” as all of us 
mortals are, have been and remain blind 
tools of no less blmd natural laws Our 
states have received from elemental nature 
plempotentiary power to regulate our m- 
dividual fortunes as well as the destinies of 
separate groups of mankind m accordance 
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with natuial laws , to lun our history 
on rails laid down by relation of forces — 
a course far from identical or parallel with 
that demanded by our longings and 
interests All our man-made laws and 
constitutions present but so many pta 
deit^eraia than realities They mostly 
remain on paper, paper fictions In reality 
we contmue to drift along the ruts desig- 
nated by the laws of natural evolution 
Our relation towards elemental nature, 
owmg to scientific and technical progress, 
have undergone of late however substantial 
modification In virtue of this progress 
we now live under a different constitution 
— a Magna Charta obtamed after centunes 
of persistent effort and great sacnfices If 
saentific and technicd pi ogress in the 
domain of mechamcs has enabled us to 
pierce isthmuses, our progress in social 
sciences renders it possible to pierce 
isthmuses in the domam of pohtics and 
economics, to insert a hnk of human will 
and reason into the casual chain of the 
natural course of history More pubhc 
spirit and a clearer view of the situation 
are the prerequisites m this direction 
Considering the mtimate dependance 
of mdividual welfare upon social condi- 
tions, public duty may be mterpreted as a 
correct estimate of selfish mterests We 
must take hvely concern m public affairs 
not because of any transcendental moral 
imperative but for the simple reason that 
we do not want to suffer individually A 
wrong dealt, or suffered to be dealt, to 
pubhc business is the wrong to our ovm self 
Indifference in public affairs becomes more 
and more an evidence of ignorance or of a 
defective mentality Active participation 
— morally, legally, economically and even 
physically, becomes the highest of duties 
and the most elementary of selfish calcula- 
tions This conception is m diametrical 
opposition to the sajnng After me t}ie 
flood" mamtamed by men that cannot 
collate or co-ordmate past with the 
future, self with the rest of creation that 
appears to them as a chaotic disjomted 
mass That an idea like that is not merely 
a teid: book platitude is obvious from the 
responsibility it carries with it, by the 
grave results that follow one way or the 


othei no vice- at the end proves so 
expensive, so ruinous as that of being < 
poor citizen Every anti-sociai act of ours 
like a boomerang with machematical 
precision reverts upon ourselves if noi in 
our own persons then on our postL-iity, 
on our people Ncithei ditnkeimcss no. 
gambhng nor sexual depiavity scvciall_y 
or jointly prove so disastioas m theji 
consequences as the lack of public spiiii, 
as poor Citizenship 

The experience of contcmpoiar> Russ a 
constitutes the most glaring and most 
edifying lesson on a \ ast scale The exile 
of two millions of upper and middle eia'-scs, 
miseries experienced by the rciaamder at 
home, starvation of ma«sts of peasants 
and workmg men arc seveic but jusl 
punishment lor public mdiffc'rencc , expia- 
tion of the great scculai ci\ ic sin 

Conservative and mona'-chistic Russian 
ciicles are wont to liy all the’ blame f(ji 
the catastrophe at the doois ol revolution 
and more particularly of J^olsJit'vir', 1 lu v 
overlook that the present and the tutuie 
aie legitimate progeny of the past, viz , ol 
the whole ol Russian history of ten 
centunes in the making ol which these 
classes had been the most actm if not the 
sole and exclusive immediate factors 

Who, if not themselves, kept masses of 
Russian people m slavciy Who st<jin 
fully called moojik and soidir i ' little gi ay 
animals”’ Who tia<l(d peasants loi 
huntmg dogs, bought and sold them as so 
many chattels, teaiing asunder wives lioiit 
their husbands, childtcn Iroin inotlu rs ’ 
Who flogged them in stabh's loi most 
tnvial offences real <jr im.tginaiy •* Wlio 
debased and vitiated mass jisjchology by 
chronic alcoholic intoxication, maUuig the 
sale ol liquor pubhc monopoly and the 
chief source of state revenue ’ Who 
mahciously and inttntionaliy kp])t them 
in illiteracy and ignoiancc ’ Who ma<le 
every civic collective act, every manifesta- 
tion of public spiiit a jiolilical crime 
punishable by exile to Siberia and more ’ 
Who identified Russia with her exchequer 
and that with the proverbial “ Sidor's 
Goat” whom only simpletons do not 
fleece ’ Who built a dam across the 
mighty evolutionary current of pubhc life 
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of a gieat ccuatry, a aam th&i, coma no*. 
touL lead <o catastrophe’ 

For all these crimes •withoal number, 
cnmss extendmg through centuries o\er 
the si\th part of oar planet, for the crime 
of nevej. ha vmg oecn aoreasl niLh then 
times and opportmnales, foi the ciime of 
selling their civic birthrights first to 
llfongols and foi the last ti* o centuries co 
Germans, for all that these classes aie un- 
dergomg their great cxpiatorj’^ punishment 
Let this be a lesson to those who 
presently and in the future have and \/ill 
monopolise the intitiative of cveiy public 
rcfoim and social improvement, who tak- 
ing advantage oi their strategic position 
imdei the picsent feudal-capitalisac 
system, bar \vath their huge bod^ all the 
avenues of progress to creative woik In 
monopolising great powers ttiey monopo- 
lise all the great responsibilities indis- 
solubly bound with them In virtue of 
its strategical position capital, as repre- 
sented by the wealthy classes, will be the 
first to answer lor the impending social 
and economic holocaust 

In his woik on “ Political Ideals ” 
Beitrand Russell distinguishes two kinds 
of w'orldly goods sptntual and maUnal, 
spiiitual and material capital whose 
accumulation is prompted by two respec- 
tive instincts for goods mateiial — 
acquisitive instinct, the tendency “ to 
have and to hold '' as much of material 
goods as possible For the spiritual 
goods — creative instinct (intimately bound 
with curiosity), instinct that stimulates for 
creation of new spiritual values 
This division is as deplorable and as un- 
avoidable as the division of labour and 
capital In fact it is the same division smee 
production of spmtual goods represents 
intellectual labour, labour of brains, the 
counterpart of that of muscle Such divi- 
sion IS deplorable because it proves to be 
highly detrimental to the whole, viz , 
both to man as a whole and to society 
as such While the moneyed class 
deposit their hoardmgs m their pockets, 
intellectual capitalists store theirs in 
their heads 

The result is that, while the latter feel 
hampered and cramped by the emptiness 


of their pockets, the first find theniseh es 
not less inconvenienced by ine low 
pressuzc .n their cianiums While the 
first lack !-ino\’dedge necessary for creative 
Vvoric, the latter lack the raw material and 
machmeiy for creation The condition of 
the intellectual class lenimds one of a man 
poisoned Vvuth cvrore He sees, hears, 
feels and undeistands all but can stii 
neither tongue nor finger On the other 
hand the condition of tne crpitahst is 
noc unlike that of a decapitated frog w^ho 
mechanically responds to every stimulus, 
jerks his legs and scratches tne sore spot, 
but all that unconsciously, without proper 
co-ordination or purpose It may, by 
jumping, land in a ditch as well as m a 
boiling cauldron 

I repeat smee the mitiacivc of refoim 
and improvement is monopolised by the 
pocket, with the pocket rests aU lesponsi- 
bihly for the commg catastrophes of the 
social and political ciaft 

Only the blind cannot see and the deaf 
cannot hear that the old social order, or 
rather disordei is m the stale of collapse 
That mankind has happened to land m 
the very centre of an elemental social 
cyclone threatening the whole of oux 
civilisation Only they fsiil to see that 
the new commg system must and will be 
democratic , democratic not in name only, 
as the present one, but in fact It means 
that masses will be called to the centre of 
the stage, to occupy the place and to play 
the parts hitherto occupied and played 
by the classes It will be masses and not 
classes that henceforth will make history 

At the same time only the blind, deaf 
and class-prejudiced do not realise that 
masses are not prepared either mtel- 
lectually or civicaUy and morally to 
play the parts awaiting them 

The logical inference is that they must 
he prepared through a systematic educa- 
tional campaign on universal scale It 
means no more and no less than a new 
crusade To carry on successfully this 
crusade, to pierce actually those straights 
we must create an adequate, efficient 
machine We must mobihse a great 
army, not of soldiers to fight other 
soldiers but of teacheis to fight the 
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greatest devil, the greatest enemy of 
mankind , drunkenness and ignorance 
marchmg hand m hand together, enemies 
“ agamst whom gods themselves have 
fought m vain ” 

All great weapons of enhghtenment — 
public and pnvate schools, people's univer* 
sities, cinemas, temperance and piohibi- 
tion clubs and circles, all great mstituiions 
of instruction and education , Red Cross, 
Y M C A , Salvation Army, Rockfeller and 
Carnegie Foimdations must be summoned 
to co-operate m the Great Work 
Is it possible, IS it feasible ^ 

If mustenng miUions into trenches and 
keepmg them there for four years tearing 
each other to pieces was possible, certainly 
possible must it be to muster and tram 
other milhons for reclaumng masses to 
culture and civihsation 

Couphng together mtemperance with 
Ignorance, at the first glance, appears like 
a oranky idea But let me put the question 
squarely 

Why man’s psychology does not advance 
abreast with the achievements of human 
reason, with the progress of science and 
industnal ait which force mankmd mto 
new avenues, and open new roads ’ 

Among many causes the arrest of 
psychical development with mdividuals and 
masses plays the prmcipal part It is not 
the head that runs away, it is the tail that 
Ungers behmd It is not because science 
and mdustnai art are going too fast m 
spite of all possible handicaps, but because 
the mentahty of the mass lags behmd 
Why ? Biology and physiology, pharma- 
cology and psychiatry will tell you 
that alcoholic mtoxicants constitute the 
most efiective agency m that direction 
If you want to build, if not a permanent, 
at least a reasonably ©ndurmg system, you 
must build on the solid and taoad founda- 
tions of human psychology If you mean 
busmess, you must attack the devil in his 
lair, in his stronghold, among the dregs of 
humanity This is strategy * 

The four years’ war, ^graceful by its 
proportions, methods and horrors con- 
stitutes an act of avowed bankruptcy of 


man at the hands of elemental natuie 
However small might have been 1 he degree 
of control held by man m bhapmg tiie 
course of liis histoiy, with t'lat wai he 
lost it He has sia rendered the cralt 
entirely to the pleasuie of winds and 
currents He has capitulated morally, 
intellectually and economicallj in that 
mf amous , insane act of pitting millions of 
“ one’s nearest ” against millions of other 
people's “nearest " whose brothcihood, os 
children of the same God, mcmbcrsnip of 
the same family, was prattled about for 
two thousand jears, to wliom love nas 
been preached from every pulpit 

After twenty centuries of Cliiistian 
education the most " Christian ” emperor, 
whom blind fate had misplaced in the 
most strategical, responsible post, took the 
mitiative in exploding and scattenng to 
the four winds the whole fabiic of the 
hypocritical ethical code of ages With 
scornful cynicism he announced “ nrln ft 
orbt,” that the mailed fist was, is and will 
remain the supreme law , that all tin most 
solemn and sacred covenants are but 'o 
many scraps of paper In shoi t he 
preached a piece of Hottentot moi,ihty 
illustrating, that neither post noi btanding 
place a man above the level ot th< 
mentality of Bushmen As a stone 
dropped m the middle of a placid pond, 
generates circular waves spreading to the 
very shoics , as a sound of a gun t xplod- 
mg amidst cliffs and gorges lesuits in 
an mdefinite number of revoiborations, 
so this slogan spread on echoing in the 
liquor sodden brains of degcneiatus the 
world over Like a tidal wave it went, 
canymg havoc and desolation into what 
still remains of the old social order 1 he 
greatest cnminal in history, fnumphant 
m his very defeat, still lives and enjoys 
all the comforts in his Duh'h chati‘au, 
lookmg scornfully at the stupendous 
graveyard stretching through continents 
of his dead and dying victims A fiend, 
who systematically refused while in power 
the right of asylum to political offenders, 
claims and obtains that nght from a power 
considered to be Christian and civiiized 


(^) •* TJwjwt of evoixts always ttie cliaracter of th© people and iuatory u reduoed to ptyoUology ** * (Taiaa 

Assays of p 347 ) 
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It IS hard to eiilerlam a shade of respect 
to the paraded dii\cl of justice under 
present circumstances at the sight oi such 
facts 

This homble fratricidal •war has brought 
in its wake a legion of most distressing 
Consequences, corroding the very funda- 
mentals of social order , mass famines 
economic rum, moral corruption and 
physical degeneracy, not of adult masses 
only bt t of the future generations as well 
It has landed mankind face to face with 
the most complex problems To find an 
outlet we have to call to account all oui 
constructive resources, to mobilise all 
that still remains sane among the three 
elements of pioduction Capital intel- 
lectual, capital material and labour 
Individually and severally the> are im- 
potent United they will prove mvmcible 

For the restitution of order, viz , of a 
new social and political system in the place 
of the old one collapsed or collapsing, it is 
necessary first and foremost to re-establish 
order in human mmds Order in life is but 
a manifestation, a reflection of the order 
m human psychology 

Synthesis is required There are no 
diffeiences that could not be synthetised 
Thesis and antithesis necessarily call for 
synthesis If it is not found in one plane, 
it will be found m a higher one Men of 
all classes, parties, opinions and nation- 
alities are men, and as such possess enough 
common mterests to be hsted into one 
comprehensive, intelligent co-operative 
system Viewed from this S3mthetic 
standpoint all stnfe and friction is but a 
misunderstanding 

Here, as m eveiy other field, practical in- 
itiative belongs to capital represented by 
men whose aveiagc is not distinguished 
either by broad views or by cmc 
virtues As long as this average enjoys 
its lukewarm comforts of habitual environ- 
ment, it lacks stimulus — ^be it simple 
cunosity — to look over the hedge Not 
many find in themselves enough public 
spirit to associate with some sect, party 
or national organisation Men of means 
capable of lookmg over the heads of 
the crowd, men capable of embracmg 
enthusiastically some great pubhc cause 


aie feiv anc far apart Still few'ei are 
Jiose that can set themselves free from 
the dead complacency of accepted vuews 
ana v'entarc tO Iook at che vvorld with 
then ovm e3’’es — a necessary prereqmsite 
of any great w ork 

In present circumstances, howev'er, tney 
are the only nope, and to them tms appeal 
IS directed 

Save others in order to save your- 
self Save mankmd from the hoind 
slogan of “ might is right,” cast and 
spread among the unreasoning masses 
Save from the expectant quietism, from 
the complacent attitude assumed bj’ the 
best elements, from " laissez faire ” and 
resignation to the mercies of elemental 
evolution, of the forces beyond our control 

One of the first steps, and the first 
weapon must be an international periodical 
(daily, weekly and monthly), an organ of 
S3mthetic thought, pubhshed m two or 
three piincipal languages (say Enghsh, 
Russian and Esperanto) Its aim must 
be twofold Saentific, centred upon the 
finding of solutions to mtiicate problems 
of social, economic and political character 
Second, findmg the practical ways to 
carry them out Like a powerful radio- 
station it must not only supply informa- 
tion, keep its readers abieast of facts and 
events, but give them the scientific intei- 
pretation of them as well , assume the 
part of a teacher's semmary tending to 
elevate the spiritual standard of the 
masses ” — In the beginning was The 
Word ” It was the synthetic word carry- 
ing order and system into the reignmg chaos 

What wiU be this Word ? 

Will it be a new religion, a new world 
conception, a new moral code ? 

It must and will be all that Every 
religion is an attempt at synthesis, be it 
intuitive only A synthesis of the Great 
World of the Universe, the macrocosm 
with the World of man, the microcosm of 
the objective and the subjective The 
new synthesis must be clear, scientific and 
comprehensive, as all true science is, so as 
to be available to the masses for whose 
spintual reclamation it is mtended 

The new life demands not only new 
bottles, but the new wine as weil 
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If the Atom is Exploded 

By C F J Galloway, B.Sc , F R G S , F R.C L 


" the atom is exploded the earth 

I may be blown up If it is not 
I blown up a new and golden age 
■ will dawn Mankmd in either 
event will be freed from material 
caies The atom will shoulder the curse 
of work " 

These words are from an article m the 
Datly Express of June 7th, dealing with 
the possibihty of releasing atomic energy 
by means of an electrical discharge at 
enormously high tension A potential of 
two miUion volts has already been obtamed 
This will probably be adiieved some 
day, and the incredibly great store of 
energy locked up m the atom be made 
available But will it herald the dawn 
of a golden age or the reverse ? 

If the discovery were made to-day it 
would inevitably be turned to purposes 
of warfare , no international agreement 
could possibly prevent it The probable 
result would be the speedy annihilation 
of the human race 

But if, by some miracle, this force 
could be kept from destructive applica- 
tions, and used only for constructive 
purposes, what would be the resrdt ’ 
We have only to look at a parallel case in 
the past What has been the result of the 
" Industnal Revolution ” which followed 
the advent of the steam engine ? Steam, 
electricity, petrol, all have been mastered, 
and made to do the work of millions of 
men and amraals Machinery has been 
devised enabling men to produce not only 
the necessities of life, but aU kinds of 
luxunes, in vast quantities with an ex- 
penditure of muscular energy infinitely 
s m aller than could have been dreamed of 
two centuries ago 

And has the result been a golden age ^ 
Has life been made easier for mankind ? 


On the contrary, life has developed 
into a consLanc rush, a ceaseless grind for 
all, from the humblest labourer to the 
general manager of a business All have 
to work at high prcssiuc in ordci to retain 
their positions, and so earn enough to 
exist upon Ihe pressure becomes highei, 
the life moie stienuous ci'-fry day The 
only way m w'hich factories can keep 
going is by constantly increasing their 
output , cut-throat competition is the 
law of industnal survival The goods 
produced cannot be pui chased with the 
money put into circulation in their pio- 
duction, therefore a constantly inci easing 
amount must be exported, irrespective 
of our requirements in imports 
With aU mdustnal nations eternally 
seekmg for increased overseas markets, 
there can be only one result, war, and 
again wai 

The League of Nations is doing admir- 
able work m promotmg international 
understanding and goodwill , but to 
imagme that any curtailing of annaments 
is gomg to pi event war, while the real 
cause of war opciates more strongly than 
ever, is mere foolishness 
And within each nation we have 
alternate booms and slumps, with the 
mcvitable hordes of unemployed , we 
have eternal struggles between employeis 
and employed, each stiivmg to live, we 
have unrest and misery everywhere 
This, then, is the outcome of the In- 
dustrial Revolution The lesull of the 
release of atomic energy must mevitably 
be the same thmg intensified a thousand- 
fold I^t us not delude ourselves with 
dreams of a golden age The atom will 
mdeed shoulder the curse of work, but 
Man will shoulder that of unemployment' 
It will be possible to produce all the 
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requaernents of irateiiai elf axe and 
comfort m vast quantities But tneie 
will be no market lor anytbmg A hand- 
ful of men, ^voikuig at top pressuie, will 
earn a bare existence by running the 
machmery of production , the remamder 
*vill be unemployed Instead of a paltry 
million or two, theie will be moie hxe 
fortj million unemployed xn Gieat Britain 

Only those who advance the credit for 
tile cons traction of lactones and machinery 
will receive unearned di\7idends And the 
forty million unemplo3ud ivill ha\e no 
share in this , they v/ili ixavc no sa-vings 
to invest 

The money pul into ciiculation m 
production will not be sufficient to pur- 
ciiasc one-thousandth part of the output , 
unless fresh markets can be opened up, not 
only all over the woild, but all ovci the 
Solai System as well, the factoiies will 
have to close down , they will bo unable 
to pay the mteiest on the financial loans 
advanced for the buildmg of works and 
plant 

This IS no mere fantastic scare- 
mongenng , it is the logical and mevitable 
outcome of the release of atomic energy, 
if its development proceeds along the 
same hncs as have followed the Industrial 
Revolution II this appalhng state of 
affairs is to be avoided, some radical 
change must be eflected m the machmery 
of distiibution 

Wo must all share in advancmg the 
credit foi the construction of productive 
plant , in other words, the issue of credit 
must be under pubhc and not private 
control 

Ihis sounds very simple, but it makes 
all the diffeience It means that you and 
I, and the rest of the forty million, must 
have om: share in the " imearned incre- 
ment ” with which humanity wdl be 
endowed by the explosion of the atom. 
It doesn’t mean communism , it doesn’t 
mean the abolition of private enterprise 
But It means that the pohey of the pro- 
ducer, and mdeed all policy, wiU be 
dictated, as now, by those who advance 
the credit The daflference wiU be that 
these wdl be the consumers and not the 
financial trusts 


It doesn’t mean that we shall all staii, 
printing currency’ notes, nor that they wdl 
be issued mciscrimmatcly by the State, 
and so loiio\v' ^he fate of the rouble It 
means fhsu currency ivill be issued to 
correspond wnui real credit, not with a 
fictitious gold standard And that portion 
which coriesponds to tne ‘ unearned 
increment,” being equally unearned by 
ad, will be issued to ail, ms iced of bemg 
monopoLsed by the financial trusts 
Unless the reorganisation of the dis- 
tribution ot credit takes place first the 
explosion of tne atom wdl be the greatest 
cuise that could possibly befall humanity 
And, if tve aic entitled to share m the 
unearned mciement ” i;vnich will attend 
this future discovery, as we undoubtedly 
are, why should we not share m that due 
to the apphcalion of steam, etc 
The productive capacity of the mdus- 
tiial nations is amply sufficient to keep 
us all in comfort, with only a reasonable 
amount of work and ample leisure foi all 
There is no difficulty about producing , 
it IS only the machineiy for distribution 
that IS at fault And the Malthusian idea 
of insufficient food resources has long been 
exploded 

If we all had our share m the “ un- 
earned mcrement ” due to the Industnal 
Revolution the difficidty of distribution 
would disappear , factories could go full 
steam ahead with ample market for their 
products Forced unemployment on the 
one hand and sweated labour on the other 
would cease Insensate competition be- 
tween firms would be totally unnecessary , 
the struggle for overseas markets womd 
come to an end, war would have no 
object and would simply not be thought 
of 

Socialism would no longer be needed. 
Class distmction would remam, but no 
one would be barred from nsmg through 
lack of opportunity for acquirmg culture , 
the only bar would be lack of capacity 
for culture, and aU would thus automati- 
cally gravitate to the dass for which they 
were really fitted 

This sounds utopian But it is nothmg 
but the logical effect of the proper dis- 
tnbution of the " unearned mcrement ” 
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which Ms already been bequeathed to 
mankind by the discovenes and inven- 
tions of scientists and engmeeis And 
it might be achieved now if only you 
and I took sufficient interest m the 
matter 

Whether the Social Credit scheme as 
outlmed by Major Douglas will prove 
practicable m working out is a mattei of 
detail Neither he nor anyone else pre- 
tends that there will not be dilhculties 
The mdispensable element of price con- 
trol will not be a simple matter But the 
difficulties are not insuperable 

What IS abundantly clear is that some 
stick scheme is the only solution of the 
pressmg Industnal Problem and through 
it of the International Problem It is 
useless to seek it m politics , we must go 
to the force behind politics 

For those who look for the dawn of a 
new spiritual age in the world surely this 
IS a matter of paramount importance 
Some of us, misled by the popular de- 
lusion that the very real wrongs of the 
worker are due solely to the avarice of the 
employer, embrace the cause of Socialism 
m some of its cruder forms Others, 
seemg so many impossible remedies advo- 
cated, give up hope of there bemg any 
remedy except the gradual evolution of 
humamty And so we do nothmg to 
improve mdustnal conditions beyond try- 
mg to patch up some of their effects 

But we know that it will take many 
ages before humamty can evolve mto a 
condition m which co-operation is the 
ruling spirit , not even the advent of a 
World Teacher can bimg this about m 
a moment So that if we look for an im- 
provement there must be a change such 
as has been mdicated 

Do we imagine that the World Teacher 
will have a system all worked out, ready 
to be applied while we look on ^ Or that 
the world will be so full of spmtual uplift 
that nobody will bother about mere 
material thmgs ’ 

Our favourite excuse for mdifierence 


IS that these things are Le^ ond our mental 
capacity 1 hat &ho\v s a becoramg modesty 
and thiows all the responsibility on to 
someone else And besides, oia time is 
already fully occupied vitb other \vork 
for humanity , ive agiec tiiat some bod}, 
ought to take up these matters, bat \vie 
cannot 

That really means that our idea of 
brothel hood doesn't extend to faemg a 
little mental exertion The stuay of 
economics is dry and doesn’t apiieal to 
our emotions We are always cage' to help 
the sufferer, the unemploved, to support 
a crusade against wai, to talk senti- 
mentally about brotherhood But when 
it comes to studying a tcehnieal subjecc 
with no emotional tin ills in it we soon 
find that we have no time left, that it is 
the othci fellow's 30b 

Naturally, we cannot all m.ike a deep 
study of economics But thoie is nothing 
to prevent anyone of ordinary intelligt'nce 
from going sufficiently into the mattci to 
test the statements made in this article 
wAnd if once satisfied that the solution of 
the Industnal Problem lies 111 economics, 
then whether we agree with, or oven 
understand, any proposed solution or not, 
surely it is our duty to do our utmosi to 
awaken public opmion to demand an 
enqmry mto the matter 

'There are numerous books dc.ilmg with 
Credit Reform , the maga/me Credit 
Power* is fascinating reading and full of 
mformation on the subject 

If half the energy and ability wasted m 
mdustnal warfaie were devoted to this 
problem we would not have long to wait 
for the Golden Age 

Are we going to htlp, you and I ^ Or 
are we gomg to leave it for the other 
fellow ? We can at least pray, mommg, 
noon and night, that the atom may not be 
exploded before a sufficient number of 
people have been found to bnng about 
this reform, people who care more about 
getting somethmg done for humanity than 
about having their emotions tickled 


♦ Montljly* 6d Published, 70, High Holbom, W C x List of books from Credit Research Library, same address 
The Community's Credit,*' by C Marshall Kattersley (5/ ) gives a clear and simple exposition of the subjeftt 
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M r KRIS^ 'NAMURil Sjpol c to members 
of the Oidfr of the Stai m tl'C Erse at 
Mortimer H 11 o’l ThurMay, Jure 21st 
Ihe Hall rers veiy crowded, but no one neemea 
to mmd Cither the heat or the iiieonvcnience ol 
half a chan It wis noted that raembcis eoriie 
from all pirb of thr country, and tint some had 
long joumej’s, fluting it midnight to Lhcir 
homes It aPs i iievei-lo-be loigotten tvenin" 

t e «• 

T he Daily III raid published on July 7th 
a short article called “ Ihc Kingdom oE 
God IS Within You —The Wisdom of the 
East that may redeem the World," by Mr 
George Lansburj, M P, and the Editor of the 
Daily Heiald his given pcrmi-ision to quote as 
much of this article as oui limited space allows 
" 1 attended a ketuie at Mortimer Hall 
given by a young Indian named Krishnamurti, 
who dcliveitd a message of peace and hope snch 
as very few older men are tapable ol dclivenng 
"It was in 1913 when 1 first met this young 
man And hi-, brothei During the terrible ten 
years sinie then through whieh mankind has 
passed fiom one agony to another, it has been 
a pnvilego and joy to know him logcther we 
have att<‘ndt>d T-abour meetings and conferences 
on India and other important questions All the 
time he h.is never stood as anything but a 
learner Now, at the age of about 26, he is 
givmg to all who will load or hear him a message 
which, if accepted, would very soon redeem the 
world 

* « * 

" TT E IS the head of the Order of * The Star 
1*1 m the East,' a society of people who 
'* believe that once again a teacher is 
to arise m our midst to teach us how to live If 


xi IS tiue, as I believe it is iruc, that theLaboiiA 
movement is L-ung its foiln on moral and leligious 
idc'^s as the ultimate drivmg loice with which 
ive shall generate the enthusiasm and devotion 
neecssarv Lo secure our aims, tnen we shall all 
want to hear more of this young Indian who 
comes to us and say s. Prepare your hearts and 
minds to know and undeistand truth when you 

hcji it 

* I k 

" TT was 0 lelief for mo lo leave the House 
I of Commons for an hour and be free of 
turmoil and talk, and listen to his talk 
about the old wisdom which he desired to be 
translated anew into deeds We Westerners 
are very arrogant We do not caro to admit 
either superiority, or even equality, for those 
of another colour skm to ourselves Yet, m the 
Mortimer Hall, for fifty mmutes Krishnamurti 
kept us all spellbound by his dovraright sincenty 
and his wide grasp of essentials 

" He told us to bt thmkers, not loafers livmg 
our mtclleetual lives on the labours of others — 
asked us to remember that to live properly we 
must in reality possess oui own souls It 
seemed all the time as if ho were crymg out 
' The Kingdom of God is withm you ' 

" Not what we call ourselves, but what we 
arc, IS what matters Our attitude toward life 
and toward our fellows was of more importance 
than whether we called ourselves Bolsheviks, 
Communists, Tones, Liberals, or Labour men, 
for none of tiiese mattered unless we ourselves as 
individuals were changed The one unity we 
all should desire, and which we all must attain 
to, IS the intense longing that we should know 
Truth and follow her There is no other way of 
attainment but through individual effort We 
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may often fail, bat the thing that matters is to 
know when we fail and the causes of our fall 


"|r WENT home alone thinking hard about 
I the future of humanity, and wondeiing 
if once moie from out the East a Teacher 
commg, not with a new message, but w ith the 
•old, old message of Peace on Earth, Goodwill 
toward Men, and wondering also ^f in the 
application oi this teachmg a ' new way of life " 
would come, cnablmg us all to be true to the best 
we knew No one need trouble to think of the 
future unless we are able to start oui selves 
along the road which will bring us, as Kiishna- 
murti said at Mortimer Hall, to that peace which 
can only come by right livmg as well as by right 
thinkmg 

t* < 4 

* rTT^HE Roman conquerors brought their 
I captive Christians to Rome, and these 
very soon spread abroad the teachmgs 
which assisted to break down the might, majesty, 
‘dominion and power of that mighty empire 
May it not be that once agam from the East, 
this time from among Indians held down by the 
brute force of Bntam, other teachers will come 
to teach the Western world that happmess can 
be secured and the fullness of life attamed, not 
by the greatness of our own possessions, not by 
the might of the sword, but by the greatness of 
our capacity to serve " 

♦ + is 

T he inaugural lunch of the British Indian 
Union took place at the Hotel Cecil, 
London, on Monday, July 2 nd H R H 
the Duke of Connaught presided H H The 
Maharajah of Alwar made a vciy beautiful 
speech, in which he explained that the British - 
Indian Union is a non-party organisation, 
representative of different schools of thought, 
and seeking to promote friendship and under- 
standing between the two races The welfare 
of the British Commonwealth, of which India is 
so vital a part, can be strengthened by better 
co-operation It is the duty of each mdividual 
within the Empire to discover the common basis 
on which mutual relations can be cemented 

« 

T he National Representative of the English 
section of the Order has notified that the 
1 1th day of each month is to be kept as 
a speciel Star Day It is hoped that members 


will make a special cfiurt to visit tlie ■Vledit'^ cio i 
Room for a short t^mc on that day cacr rpoiiUi 


M EAIBERS UiC asked to note that uic 
hcidquartcis of the English Section 
of the Order of the Stni in the I asl \ ill 
be closed duimg August It is hoped trat tne 
new hcadqucitci^' %\ill be used moic aiid moie 
when members lealre ho\/ impoitmt iit i^ oi 
them to have a place ^n which tlicy can me^-l 
Many members did call to see Ihc ^>l^ mi cs op 
then way to lieai Kiishnamurui xi 

Mortimer Kali, and some nave written Lo pic^s 
their satisfaction and plcasuxe One xiicmbf r 
writes “ We think it is a delightful he d- 
quarters I hope to sena you a lurthcr aon uhe a 
towards the building fund shoitl} I v^sh al’ 
our members could see it, xnd then 1 think tht 3, 
would do a bit moie to sa]>port it Wc 

arrived back tired but hapjiy, and everyone 
voted it was woitli it 

t- } t 

I COPY the following fiom a speech mide oy 
Monsieur Wittemaiis in the Beigun Senate, 
published m the St^anco dn Mardi, 29 Mu 
Le Chiist fut le dernier do ecs grande eU(s ct, 
a-t-il ete dit, le premier des socitilisics |e crois, 
d'apres des revelations leccntes et ncunbrtuses, 
ne laissant aueun doute que les bmps sont 
accomplis pour son retour sur In teire, rctoux 
aimonce par lui-menio, d’apres les ilvangiles 
La seconde venue scia le coiiionncmcut d une 
periode neo-mesuaniquo deji, longui, d'une 
esperance que nous tiouvous vivante ehez un 
nombre immense de czoy ints, niusi que 1 i 
justification de la conviction profunde que Ic 
monde est tombe attuclkmcut dans une 
deeheance moinle, politique et c< onoinique 
tenement considerable qu*il no peut en ctif 
relcve sans le secours du Gi*tnd burhoiume qui 
donneia a rhumamte la nouvcUe Vtxioh do Vie 

M r KRISIINAMURTI spoke to the 
children at St Christopher's School, and 
one who was present lias sent me a few 
notes about what he said, all of which will interest 
the readers of the Hbracd of the Star " When 
I was on the ship commg from Amenca there 
were a great many children on board, and I 
noticed how natural they were and at their ease 
This was not at all the case with their pareirts, 
who were full of affectations and conventions, 
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occupied with tLouj^his ol then onn looi s and 
of wh'^t their neighbors v’-cie chinl ing of them 
And it a dreadful thing to me to notice how 
these pa-entb ^t^cre vising to impose their ideas 
upon their chddren, to gut thcui the 'me 
outlook upon iiic a tbc>' tncmscWes had got 
I believe, with Vvordsworth ta^t ‘Htaien lies 
about us in oui mi me / * ana that oloer people 
hive left that riei/cn bchiad No\v, co I am 
speaLiiig chichy to , oiing people ncro, I shoald 
like to sa3^ to tnem, d'c -Jact ocrOiC \ou is 

evci to keep 111*^1 iiCc ^cn )i>en do not let tac 
doors shut upon it You should be lil^c the 
steersman m a slim Yo matter wh it the sLoruns 
Ol distit* e Lions w men iioi id him, h^s eyes 

?re evei h^ed upon the eompc js vol''' 

idCcjl cvei OeXc'c 3eai, do no"* los; si ht of it 
when troubles come o i(U is luc icu leader 
of the world it s the desne oJ c*'l 3oang 
peo-olc, eilhci to foho v ibc f' ^.niple oi tiie^r 
pjxcnts or to be dihercnl fioin Ihcm To m< 
it IS a\vful to see >onlh j is< lollo\ang ui the xoot- 
‘•xep of Lgf, rejiedmg tiic same niisLikes aid 
failures jiiould Ixront an e nmpje 

to the woild ()ld<^ Kopli 'm 11 laugh aid a> 
to ^ol1, * \(iU lu 011I3 ui Kh lint iiijd not 
prac hi il ' M bf mg <ijijslml]v in idi ihsL and 
uncoil pionu m ‘ in 3i>ir nh<ils vrni wih bfeouic 


a loader But to at+ain Ih^s you must ever keep 
oeforc you He • vcn yon once possessca 

Bed jJooL Club, ao it nas oeeu cahed 
jj -^8, Queen s Gardens, Lanc^stei Cate,. 
\v 2, asks no one foi money, but every- 
one ioi boos'" and inag^smes This libiary is 
ti'e jonit 1 ork of Jie Order of St John of 
Jerusa cui coau the Bihish Rea Cross Soca'^iv 
arid prc/idob patients in 1,300 nospatais w Lh 
]d‘- 1 what they want to icad 


^ BRITISH Au"^ diary of the Narionaj. 

Coi ference has oecn formed and makes 
^ the third orga nisation formed w ithm the 
pnst 3eai foi the purpose of pressmg forwaid 
Indian elaim'- The Biitish Au^.diary wdl 
have as Hs aim the support of the Conference 
and lb) Diogramme, and it is hoped that this 
new orgamsalxon vioy be successful in its 
co-operation with Indian endeavour The 
British Indian Union is a purely social bod}, 
and the Indian Parliamentary Committee will 
concern itself with definitely political questions 
without attachment to any particular party 
01 prugrammo PEPIX 


l/Ctters to tbe lEbitor 


ihp: pKorjjtM of sitcuRirv 

Jo tin hditor of ih ULKAn> or rnn Siar 

S IR, — Tin abuse which your t oiiespondcnt 
‘ ]u]cs Gland (Doctiur) a}>phcs to my 
artii h would s(«ircfly be worth noticing 
were it not Unit the rest of Ins Utior at hast 
shows him to be an expert in the ** diatribes/" 
" mahgmU bicn mtcntiouelk/' misiei)rcsenta- 
tion and lying he aitnbut* s to me 

Will it be believed that he says I ignore 
volontaircmcnt the invasions of Fiance and 
the devastation of her territory when I devote 
a paragraph to these facts ^ Will any reader 
remember that nowhere do I attempt a compari- 
son between France and Germany when ** Jules 
Grand (Docteur) deliberately suggests I do ? 


1 challenge any readei to compare my article, 
which at least referred to known facts and 
gave lefcrences, with this letter foiccd upon 
you in the name of im parti ilite " ( 0 , and come 
to any other conclusion than that which I have 
come to, VI/ , that France is suffering from a 
war neurosis lhat is the charitable suggestion 
The other I leave to the imagination of your 
readers 

Youi second correspondent M Buttner 
deserves a little more consideration , but 
apparently cannot see that what I wrote 
represents a view held by the majority of 
people outside France I hardly needed M 
Buttner to call my attention to the facts he 
traverses My article dealt with the state of 
Europe at present and I mamtam that the 
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antecedents — even '‘Jules Grand (Docteur) " 
bears witness to this — are what I said 

The ciucial fact is that the French apparently 
confuse the crude practical issues with meta- 
physics The question is not one of justice, 
or I should have written differently , or of what 
I desire, or I should have written very differently 
It IS merely whether Europe can continue in this 
state of suspended animation much longer 
Further, — I hate to place too great a strain on 
the imagination of your French readers — ^but 
would it not be possible for them to try to 
think for a moment whether I (and the rest of the 
world who believe like me) do not seriously 
speak fox the good of France ? Is it not just 
possible that I sincerely think, and that I have 
some reason for my conclusion that France is 
taking a course which may mean her ultimate 
downfall > 

There is an old saying “ Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum Is it nothing to your French 
readers that the bulk of opmion everywhere is at 
least puzzled as to the intentions of France ^ 
We are a race of sentimentalists in England 
and there is a very strong sentiment for France 
and a very real objection to Germany But it 
IS perfectly certam that the bulk of instructed 
opinion here holds that France is inhibiting the 
recovery of Europe, that she is challenging the 
very revenge policy she wishes to avoid, that 
she IS securing no reparations at all and no 
promise of any, and that she obstinately refuses 
to face facts 

If it IS partial and unfriendly to France to 
have these opinions then I must point out that 
the bulk of instructed opmion everywhere 
outside France (and the Walloon pari of Belgium) 
IS partial and unfriendly 

Yours, etc , 

H C O'Neill 


THE GERM THEORY OF DISEASE 

To the Editor of the Herald of ihe Star 

Sir, — M ay I attempt to summarise the dis- 
cussion so far on this theory ? It is admitted 
that the multiplication of bacteria and the 
symptoms of disease occur together the problem 
1 $, which IS cause, and which effect > 

Of these two factors, if we can show that one 
necessarily precedes the other, we have located 
the one which as the cause 

How IS it, therefore, that m all cases of persons 
suffer^ from infectious diseases the source 
of iinfection can be traced ? In fact, how can the 


whole phenomenon of infcrlion, lov> v^^ll Cscm- 
lished to be questioned, bu s c’ i "ill with- 

out the germ theory ^ How li in'll 
so long as they '^re Lcx:jt siciilc, bu OiAc 

septic aad not rcndcicd so by oiiy mount of 
dirt, provided it is ^tcnb/cd 

The Polar e-* plorcr Na ji uv* his cicw aftc i 
undergoing teinblc hards nip^> ir the Arctic, o > 
returning to civilisiuon ill fell v^elun > to tne 
common cold 

i cU 

H C Cron Xn^^is 


NUMBER FOlCMS 

To tht. Editor oj the Hlr r d i 

Sir, — With Very inuel' inUusi. i t li tno 
article on “ Nunb.i horms ' m Ihc il 
of this month, not bceni ,c 1 tlonl tlii-j »i’b 
ject IS one of the mc<^t iinpf»rt.»nt ot i\u .t d ^ j, 
but because 1 always ha\< » i d lot n*' oi Ji les 
for the numbers as ibev fedloA c uh olncr ou 
their wav fiom zero to inlrub ird tlu o 
forms I always I'^e, mostly utu on lou ny , to ii<l 
my memory 

The numbers from 1 tfj 10 lollow *11 tin* 
order 



The numbers from 2 to 100 b im iiU Ilua 
special plaet«> in <i »cipeidun of tlic lollowing 
appearance 
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ihe luniljers fron lOO hU 2,000 fine* •’ll th.eir 
pj.003~ places ir r cuivod hni. .ike tkib 

2mo 

jl 

1 5300 



bo the fpcts and dales of history stand also 
m a definite older irom the found it on of Roire 
m 754 r c till to-day, is lollows 



Before the time of Romulus and Remus the 
numbers are faint and from 1000 b c they run 


bad in t le same 1 ne as qiven above in Figs 
2 and 3 to the inJinite past and some outstard- 
ing ^e'^rs are given lor the \ orld -shaking 
disaslt-rs tuat Deieli Atlantis It is obvious tiiai 
the >earb ox the n*>ost important ages m hiSuor> 
irom about 500 d c to our ov n era are much 
cieaier chan medisevai time& ana much note 
\ orked oul: v ddail 

In ipy schooldays I bad no trouble at all i\ith 
chronology/, all facts and events standing 
clearly out ir tneir appropriate places And, cs 
I savy every detad ?s I learned it, mistal es Vvere 
nearly impossiolc When the name of Queen 
Elizabeth is mentioned I see her reigning along 
a pari Ox my serpentine but at that same moment 
this same pari of tne serpentine reveals the 
events of tnat period in other countries, as, for 
nislancc, the reign ox Henry IV in France and 
the struggle for freedom against Spam I can 
only add that this vision of the dates of history 
was a v^ry great help to my study and enabled 
me to be tae best of my class in this particular 
branch of knowledge 

Ihc hems of the day alvvavs appear in some- 
whal difieient order, out evcr> minute of every 
hour has its own place So when I have an 
appointment I see the piece (of the hour) in the 
future where I have to be and I see the intervening 
time and the intervening business that I have to 
do, stretched out as on a map, with the happy 
lesult that I am hardly ever late ^ 


12 MIDNIGHT 


12 MIDNIGHT 

Fig 5 

The days of the week and the months of the 
year have also their unchangeable lines in my 
vision, but here it is remarkable that whereas 
the days of the week make a complete round. 
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they do not the same when seen as a part of the 
month ' 



Perhaps there is more hidden m this subject 
than we understand I was startled to read in 
your article that Lady Emily Lutjens has never 
been able to do arithmetic, because I alwajs 
made the same mistakes and was aluays very 
poor in geometry and algebra Is it not possible 
that this Vision of number forms stands as a 
useful substitute for and is connected with our 
lack of anthmetical talent ? 

I hope I have not taken too much of your 
time and attention to read this letter of mine. 


but I thought that pcrhpps you .■vould oe p’en->ed 
to hear from another “ seer ol visuc 1 ncmories ” 

Yours, etc , 

7 F ^ 4 Dniss. 


To the hditoi of ilt, HrieiH) or i>iE St/’’ 

Sir — I have been so ri teres ted in yom 
article on Numbei i^orm in tic Hlp'Ild I 
have several times teshd people i i^ic same 
way, and the ansncri v uo snip-isi ii' J-iave 
you tried asking them hov» Uiey sec tnc Alphabet 
in their mind s eye ? Tiio r( iiic' cu-iou'' ' 
My own forms '•rc also utrin-'.c Mj- aurnra’s 
aie ncaily hie j-ocis, bat they tile a r m.t 
angle turn at 12 up to 20, a id thf n ,u up oj,.te 
more No wonder my audri,", i"Us ‘•oax tmio » 
Some people see Wagit^, Chop,, , c<c , in 
different colouxs 

Youn, etc , 

TEkIiF ivl Vi si 


To the Editor of the IlLR\in oi wii Suk 

Sir, — L ike Lady Erail>, 1 ^ec Ifie iioath^ 
gomg down from December to fune, the i on a 
level to September, and up bxik lo Iheeiilid 
again, but two fnendo ite ihem thu vc,r'a 
As to the colours of tlu di 3 'i ot llu uti'v, 
Sunday seems to me a soil ol l»i u 
Monday pale jellow, 1 ik ^i1j\ i* ivy bli" , 
Wednesday pale sieima, 'Ihiii i ly ‘v ' lU, 1 ’ d i\ 
dark sienna, and Satin f I ly bl u k 

\tjar , ' , 

V liowi 1 \ ' \Ij ) 
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Editorial Notes 

[li was only possible hefoi'e going lo press to inchnle part of iho lepoti , a\t.t c'a, >' 
description of th>’ remarkable Star Congress held at the end of Jidy tn A 'tt \ , 

summary will appear next month The Editor wishes to state here th ''a {'\t > • , 
immense interest which this and the following issae is found to inspire, jtee ftp es t’> ' 
be sent to all English members, trusting, not a little, that the auns and goo'f ojjicis <tj 
Hebald of IHE Star may be more fully appreciated by the non-si h'^cribfs ’n, '' l C , 
for whom this generous effort is made ] 


Tl — A NCORE des malles pour 
I j Vienne,” said the Fiench 
I ^ porter, with a surprised look, 
B j as he registered our baggage , 
" he told me afterwards that he 
had been doing nothing else, an allowable 
exag*" eration, but registermg luggage for 
Vienna for the past two days As 1 was 
rather early at the station, the porter and I 
chatted for a while He was a very nice 
fellow and seemed out of place as a porter, 
for he remarked, in an indifferent tone, 
" I suppose you are also gomg to that 
Congress at Vienna ’ You must have 
come a long way to attend it, and I hope 
you will en]oy it I have had the pleasure 
of registenng the baggages of some of the 
famous diplomats , they are as cunous m 
their way as those who have gone to Vienna 
to attend this Congress The diplomat 
thinks that he is gomg to save the woild 
by his clever and cunnmg brams , he looks 
important and feels important , in his 
buttonhole he wears ribbons and smokes a 
fat cigar and looks comfortable, with a 
smile of easy contentment He is going 
to Constantmople, Vienna or some other 
place, equally far, to play a game of 
diplomatic chess He tiunks he is savmg 
his country — m fact he has already saved 
it, in his mind What more does his 
ccmntiy want — ^is he not m the diplomatic 
service ? Has he not the mterest of his 
beloved country next to his heart ? A fat 
agar and a good dunk work miracles. 


monsieui Then there is tlial ir 
type that goes to such congre =; <> , ' 

They have their iibboiis and ftnii , 

and they are as pif)nd ol llu'in a 1 1 . 
diplomats are ol their d«.eni<ili(jiis 11. ' 
have very senous and Inggaid laces, . 
though they were caiiying the ifsjjoii'.i- 
bihty and the buiden ol tin woild (jii i/wir 
shoiilders They don’t smoke <in(l tkev 
always want to go into a non siii(jkiii^< 
carnage They arc generally poor l)ii< 
give a fairly good tip Like my ineiid, 
the diplomat, they are going lo save tin* 
world, by busily talking away «it Ihiir 
conferences They aie not gomg lo save 
the world by cunnmg and ]>y wai , but b> 
spmtuality Are you, too, monsiem, ot 
the same opinion ? They don't diess w<‘ll 
and always woiiy and pester me about 
Iheir baggage How are yon gomg to siv e 
your country and llan the woild by 
spintuality ? Do you really bi*lievi*, 
monsieur, that sentiment is gomg to bring 
about the birth of a new world Religion, 
mon Dieu, is dead, but 1 go to church 
occasionally to please my old mother or the 
inquisitive pnest, but what’s there m it ? 
I am never satisfied with the pnests and 
their talk They are as satisfied as the 
diplomats I have a good laugh at them 
aU Voila, monsieur, votre billet Bon 
voyage et spmtualisez le monde ” I was 
sorry to leave him and I wished that I 
could have taken him to the Congress, 
Probably he would have scoffed and 
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lau^ned us as being a sentimenlal 
ciowd, Vvishing lo save the world oat 
incapable ol doing so 


All roads, in Ediope, to mosu theoso- 
plixsts and Stai n>eiTibers led to Vienna, 
and ior those ten days, during wnxch li^e 
Congress lasted, tiaat city w^as tde \ eniabie 
centre of spintuality and iorce Piactx- 
cally e\ery nation, every cieed and caste 
wCiC gatbeied there it \v^as tiuly an intci- 
national gathuing, not only oi peoples o* 
dilteient na Lions, bdt also oi thought and oi 
ideas Xt is so immensely diificult for an 
individual to foigei. his o\m nationaluy, 
his prejudices agairst other countnes, his 
inlensfc oatnotism, his desires and his 
ambitions lor his oun countiy and, above 
all, his preconceived ideas ot the supeiionty’' 
of his oivn country, while he is among his 
own people, that it is ol the utmost im- 
portance that theie should be olten such 
international meetings so that each one of 
us can come into contact with a different 
pomt of view and be able to lorgct that 
sense of separateness In such gather- 
ings one realises the utter stupidity of 
wars, ol the hatred and the selfish gieed of 
nations, of the suffeiing — untold and 
ummagmable — ol people, caused by the 
pitiful lack of understanding, and one 
begins to see how easy and simple hie 
would be if people of all nations desired 
and co-operated in bringing about the 
welfaie ol all peoples We had many 
business meeimgs, where there were ex- 
pressed many views, strong and defimte, 
yet there was always, except in some un- 
fortunate cases, the spiiit of tolerance and 
the desire to understand the other point of 
view. How simple and easy would be the 
political conferences which meet so often 
were they really inspired by the deteinun- 
ation to consider the wehare of all the 
nations, instead of one particular people 
and their sdbBisli interests ? This will come 
if only those who have a httle vision can 
struggle to keep their flames alive and not 
let them die out by their weak emotions 
and their nationalistic selfishness 
But I must not wander off my from 
subject. It IS 90 perfectly true and so 


obvious ihal, when two oi tluee are 
gatheied togetiici m His name, they call 
loitii the attention ana tne blessing of the 
Gieat Ones., bt t when the) gather togetxiei 
tney must be concenlxated and conse- 
crated They must haie but one aesiic, 
-I Jiey axe to ha'''’e the pnvJcge of Ihe 
oiessipg, to sci%e and Lo sacrifice them- 
seKes UiicompromiSUigly There wxre 
some sucxi ivho \vero at tie Congress axid 
the success ana the lo.ce must be attri- 
biilea lo them But it encomaged many 
of us to make reneived eilort in subjuga- 
ting ourseh cs and m the determinatioxi to 
xeaiise oui ideal That is the only puipose 
of =iuch Congi esses, lo hexp us to maiutam 
our determmaaon, th-ough storm and 
sunshine through joy and sorrow There 
weie many \vho letmned to tneir homes 

ith the intense desire to tiead the path of 
spintuality and to achieve then noble 
ideal May the blessing of the Mas Lei s be 
with tnem and guidt them through the 
ycais lo come, foi the) have seen and they 
can nevei be blind again 

1. I le 

We had very interesting and profitable 
business meetings wheie there were many 
national representatives and delegate- 
We print elsewhere the ways and means of 
developing an I enlarging the W'O k ot the 
Order, and I would draw the special atten- 
tion of all the National Representatives to 
them and beg them earnestly to set mto 
motion the points raised and determined 
Every National Representative has a 
tremendous responsibihty and he must be 
wise m dispensing that great burden The 
Order and the work of the Great Teacher 
must be above all thmgs and they cannot 
take a secondaiy place 

* * * 

I particularly wish that all the National 
Representatives should follow, if possible, 
the work carried on in Pans by Mdlle 
Mallet, whidi she desenbes m the f oUowmg 
report, which was read at the Congress 

This winter we organised a senes of lectures 
on the Fraternity ol Religions, which lasted 
from March to the end of May We asked 
representatives of all rdigions to come and 
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speak about their faith at the Order of the Star 
During the preliminary arrangements for these 
meetings we had the opportunity of long con- 
versations on oai Order and the ideals that are 
dear to us with many eminent religious person- 
alities, and we often think that this was the 
real work, an even more important one than the 
lectures themselves Thus, owing to the 
Fraternity of Religions lectures, we have been 
able to get into close touch ivith all the biggest 
religious centres in Pans, and these were all 
more or less agitated, surprised, or interested 
by our action 

Before opening the series we sent out several 
thousands of leaflets, on which this appeal was 
printed 

We hope that you will be willing to m- 
terest yourself in an attempt of religious 
brotheihood that has not yet been tried, we 
think, on the Contment, and that you will 
kmdly encourage it by following this series of 
lectures consecrated to the great religions 
'' Religions should unite people more than 
ansrthmg and must cease to be that which 
separates them the most * How can we hope 
for an mtemational and social fraternity li 
there does not exist fraternity even between 
the worshippers of God I 

"" Also we believe more than ever in the great 
necessity of all religious souls drawmg near 
together, and we want to work to make the 
religions know themselves, so that they may 
arrive at understanding, love, and respect for 
each other 

" Help us with your sympathy and your 
presence ** 

This appeal was heard, foi the big, square 
Rapp hall could hardly hold the people who 
flocked at each meeting 

There have been six meetmgs 
Judatsm, by Mr Palliate, of the Chema 
Israel Society, accompamed by most beautiful 
Hebraic liturgical chants 
The emotion was great when the audience, 
composed of people of all religions, rose to listen 
standing, as a sign of respect and fraternity to- 
wards the great Judaic religion, to tlie chantmg 
of the Psalm that ended the mcetmg 

This sign of respect was repeated at the end of 
of all the meetmgs that were accompanied with 
music 

After Judaism we had Roman Caihohetsm, by 
a Roman Catholic pnest, with Gregorian music 
sung by the choir of the Russian Church This 
act of fraternity between the Oithodox and the 
Roman Church was much noticed We can 
also say that the Roman Catholic pnest who 
lectured gave a proof of rare and wonderful 
courage 

After that we had Protesfanttsm, by the 
clei^yman Mr M Boegner, with singmg of old 
** Huguenot Psalms After, we had the 
Oft^dox Church The Russian Metropolitan 
m 3?ar^ was to give the lecture, but owing to 
nutaeious difficulties m his surrotmdtags, he 


thought it best to give it up, allowm^ us, not- 
withstanding lo use his name on the invitations, 
which was a great honour Ihc Icc lure was given 
by Mr Kolcmme, accompanied with oithodoc 
chants 

After, we had IsIotP, by Mr Nchhl, Ditcclor of 
High Arabic Studies at Rabat and prcsiaed 
by Si Kaddour Ben Ghabnt, the Prcsidoiit ol the 
Society of the Habbous ol Isl tm's Holy Places 
which IS supervising the coi itruction of a mosque 
in Pans And, lastly, we had Bvddhi^m^ Dy 
Mr Kalidas Nag 

It IS, unfortunately, impossible to dcsciibc the 
strong and religious atmosphcic ol t^>^so meet- 
ings One of oui members heart i someone telling 
a clergyman m a Protestani chuich that he had 
been at one of the Fraternity ot Religions 
lectures, and that " he had never been to any- 
thmg more beautiful * " 

And it ifa true, it was very bcuitiful , one 
the piesencc of a force and benediction ^ 

To come back to the luteraalional i oik , wc 
have instituted in the Older what we call 
lectures of International Lriuidship Every 
month a diflerent country js wckonied and 
entertained at the Sbir Ihe lecturer that is 
invited speaks of his country, shows piojcctiuns, 
films, and oigamses with artistes of ins countiy 
a conceit, or recitations, oi even national danc cs 
We always mvitc the Ambassador ot the country 

You cannot imagine the pleasmc these 
lectures give, not only to the public, but also to 
the countries invited Ihc International 
Friendship '* meetings aic not only good inUi- 
national work, but contribute also — better, per- 
haps, than many things — to make the Ordei 
known and loved by the outside world 

Before closing finally I should hkc to cvpress a 
wnsh We do not want to prevrut any nation 
from working for the Stai exactly as it wishes, 
but would it not be possible to give more 
strength and cohesion to our OrdcT li each 
country, beside its special work, took up iVlso 
this work of International Friendship and of tlu 
Fraternity of Rtligton*; Wo speak of wc 

know and bring yon the result of our small 
experience 

We have tried the thing and tt hai> maecUed It 
would he heautipil if m all countries the Order wa% 
known by all, ah having a free platform, a ** forum,'* 
as they say in America, where all nations are 
greeted and leaiu to know each other, where all 
religions make themselves heard, where all 
opinions are expressed, all problems discussed 

The Older might become a centre of undcr- 
standmg and peace, not only m France, but in 
all countries tlirough these lutcniational Fneiid- 
ship meetings, and also, if possible, by the senes 
on Fraternity of Religions " 

Do not think that it is not real Star propa- 
ganda, on the contrary, people are thereby 
interested that would never otherwise have been 
interested Besides, all our meetmgs are always 
presided over by one of our members, who 
alludes to the Message of the Star in his spe^h 
of greetmg or of thanks 
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H’uidreds oX propaganda IcafLets a^e abo dis- 
tribulea 10 Ine public as Ibey go out 

W e can say Iliac tbe Orcei is leally nov^ 

*n PaiiS 111 international and religioa^ centieb 
When IMiss Jane Aadams, the enin'=‘nt Ancncrn 
social passed tn^ough Paris this \ an ter, 

we weie asked to receive ner, and had to organise 
h’^SLily a small meeting m her honour Tue 
Oraer nas also been invited to 3011' t\vO gieat 
societies — one against v\rai, one for the League 
of Nations — ^w-hich it has done 

\‘Ve hope tn ‘t oT the members \vill kinaly lake 
notxce ol the idea viiich I nave briefly stated, 

' tnaL X tne coming years the Order ^vili be 
xoaown in tne ontnre v oria as the xt»osI active, 
v'lried, and radiant in lei national essociation 
People wnli thus bcbc'tc in the power of our 
motive, in the strength ol oui hope 

This woik. With the SUl Pieparation oul 
"Siief insists so much about, aie believe, tne 
two"^ '»osL impoitant things ±01 the life ax>d 
mission w f the Ordei 


I must nolo hcie one oi the fiuitful out- 
comes of the Vienna Congress Tne iheo- 
sophical activities have not been without 
their most desirable efiect on the ’^ouLh oi 
Europe, and tiieir enthusiasm has now 


^een wcateiiahsed iU Ibe Ioj.x-iauon Oi the 
Federation of Young Tneosophisis in 
Europe I vus asked to be the President 
of Unn oiganisai^ou and I havt glad y ^nd 
gra^eiLiily eccepted the oince, as ic %ili 
a^oid me an oppoitunilj of oeing iio^o 
Close'' y assot.ia''ed \vith Yctng Europe, 
''rom \v''^o-n v great deal can oe e ^ oeccod 
in fvtur^^ We sLou^id na‘"c pabliS ed a 
lull cicccuiit oi fie aims ana ooiecli- aid 
other details conce.ning the mo' cment, 
but as it IS hopea that this activiti' \\iii oe 
a nalgarnatcd with a simi-ar one called the 
Ore er oi the Neiv Age, stanea m Ausiralie 
by jJ.Ii Oscar Koheistrom, and a-, he is 
shortly e'^.pecteJ in England, v't. have neld 
over pub'ication of the dedans pending 
cons altatxon i/ith him In hie meantime, 
i hci-ve no doubt Inat the ieadeis oi the 
vai’ous cen les \v J' start their groups and 
tk’oric \>?^uh enthusTasm a*id zeal Space 
wdl be a'lov/ed m the Hee^ild to recoid 
the acuvities oi th’s O’ de’* 

J Krisiik^a.ueti 


Opening of the Star Congress, 

Vienna 


M r KRISHNAMURTI asked 
for a two minutes’ silence as 
an advisable beginning for 
the Congress At the close 
ot this he said National 
Representatives and Fiiends, Many of 
us have been looking forward very keenly 
to this opening of the Star Congress For 
some of us It is a commencement of a new 
era, as it were, in our lives And for that 
reason we have gathered here this mom- 
mg, to find new inspiration and new 
thoughts and to develop a new attitude 


So that tor those of us who aie struggling 
to serve the Great Bemgs — ^those ot us 
who are looking forward to be real servers 
— ^it should be indeed a magnificent oppor- 
tunity, not only for ourselves but for the 
outside world It is therefore fitting that 
this Conference should open m solemnity 
and in digruty 

For us who are gathered here it is of the 
utmost importance that we should realise 
from the very beginmng what is the pur- 
ose of our existence m the world We 
ave the means to express collectively the 
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opinions of vaiious people — we are stai ting, 
as it were, a new type of thought, a new 
type of ambtUon and giving new ideas of 
spirituality to the world "We are pioneers 
before the Great Teacher comes We are 
in the world representmg — ^however feebly 
— however little it may be — the Great 
Being And with that idea in our mind 
we sht uld start, not only our daily meet- 
ings, but our daily hves We should have 
that one conception — that we are not only 
preparing the way in the outer world but 
we are prepanng ourselves to become real 
servers of the Great Teacher, and this is 
the only purpose for which the Older exists 
m the world and for no other — to prepare 
the world and ourselves 

It IS far more important to be real 
examples of our ideals in the world than to 
prepare the outer world itself — ^liowever 
impoitant that may be I am now going 
to ask Mr Jmara]adasa to say a few 
word 

Mr C Jmarajadasa Biothers of the 
Star, Our central thought is that there 
is a World Teacher From that thought 
follows the logical deduction that we thmk 
of the world as a unity We are pledged 
by our membership in the Order to rise 
above all the httle distinctions of nation 
and religions and commit our ideal to the 
service of the one It is in that thought — 
the thought of the whole world to be 
helped and not our own nation only — that 
our speaal value to the world lies 

There are not very many organisations 
that thmk fiist of the world and then of 
the nation This Order is one of the very 
few To us there is only one world, 
because it has only one Teacher, and 
this Teacher is united with His world 
m all kinds of beautiful ways which we 
learn to discover by our devotion to 
Him 

On the other hand, we call upon all who 
are devoted to the world service to live 
in His Name, and if you begin to do that 
then slowly you begin to discover the need 
of the World Teacher, One of the most 
beautiful discovenes about Him is that, 
m ways that we can only dimly grasp He 
luis in Him a love of all men, that though 
fltre milUons and milhons of xnan> 


kind, in some way tne lOot of then beu g. 
IS in Him 

For though He is a leachci, yet so 
wonderful is He in His DiVin-ty that He 
embraces in His neait all of us xu the world 
Every inspiration, eveiy act of seivice, 
every beauty, ever/ cry for Lecdom, 
every desire for better things finds echo 
in His heart \vhcthor the desiiv aiises 
from the hps of the savage oi liom Ihe 
muttered aspirations of the ruhiurd nn.-. 
or woman His heait thrills to all oui 
longings, and it is because huiiiapu s dwells 
in Him that Ho is the \vorld feacliei 

We as membeis of Hi's Onki (,iu be 
pcifcctly inspued in dailj life by rocf'g 
niaing that He comes to all pf fiplc-. ’odiat 
a sad woild w'c have ioun<l it to day • 
Nation afbr nation sulleimg — even the 
richest nations sufleiing —all pointing to 
the one necessity there is foi so neone witli 
wisdom to unbind Well, one inpssaj>e 
of the Order is that thciu is One indeed 
who has not only wisdom but also strength 
to save humanity iioin its ow'ii mistakes 
and selfishness 

Suiely it IS a wondciful belief to go 
amongst men and see tlie suf feting, to 
look at aU the ghastly coridilioiis, .md yet 
to see that out of it all lliere is a perfect 
civilization rising W\* must not be 
saddened b. what is iiappi'iung in tlie 
world, because it is all piepaiatioii foi the 
new civilization We < \pi‘ct *1 at w mes- 
sage, which can only b<‘ listened to 
adequately when a new < ivihzatiou is 
being born and the civihzafion of tht 
woild, eastwaid and westw.inl, is slowly 
passing away The old civih/alion givt's 
place to the new, theieforc we li.tvi* niuost 
— political, ctonomic, nhgious — ami dis- 
satisfaction m the he.irt of evciy man <iud 
woman But that very dissatisfiit tion is 
the promise oi the Coming of a Great 
Person For us as we contemplate the 
dark events theri should be also the deep 
]oy that behind theie is the great joy of 
light bursting into the world. 

When the hght shines it does not follow 
that all men wiU recognise it. It is for 
you and me so to convince the world by 
our httle hghts that when the Great Light 
shmes they will recognise it with joy 
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' xtcrs IS tne principal work of mc^nb rship 
.1 tne Order 

We know our great ideals, we believe 
a great reconsmiction, but all tnese 
Ibnigs Will come to fruition only so far as 
nioie of us individual members begin to 
give oa«, the lign that is within us The 
Great Light is so stupendous mat unless 
men’s eyes ere a little bit accustomed to 
the lesser lights thej/ Wili be blinded 

So you^ and I must live m the woi’d 
consecrating ourselves to do our best, and 
make the light shine thiough our principle . 
of steadfastness, gentleness and devotion 
These are the ways by which we ma' c our 
lights to shme And as we are pie ised to 
His seivice, as we shme so He shines 
through- us It is a most important fact 
oi our membeiship m the Older It is 
because He wants to unite Himself to us, 
because we can giasp His hand that there 
is the possibility foi each one of us oi the 
highest service So let us remembei that 
each one of us must be a mirror of His 
steadfastness. His gentleness and His 
devotion And when in the world there 
are thousands and thousands of htlle 
teachers, then the Great Teachei will 
come and work through them and uplift 
the world and bamsh darkness and spread 
light and ]oy 

Ml Knshnamurti Thi> mormng you 
were going to hear reports from all the 
National Repro-entatives and their repre- 
sentatives heie — ^but it was deliberately 
cut out because we are all dead tired after 
five days of the Theosophical Congress 

If you heard the reports you would hear 
that the membership of the Order is 
gradually mcreasing Those of you who 
were present at the World Congress of the 
Star in Pans a couple of years ago, will 
know that there were then m the Order 
something like 50,000 members in the 
world, whereas at present we have between 
60,000 and 70,000, which is not bad 

It is almost terrifying to see how mem- 
bers are jommg the Star and I wonder if 
they reafly understand how difficult it is 


to be really a Star member, to be really 
spintuai m the i-ght sense of the word 
There is always the danger that we might 
become like one of those ancient temples, 
'vith wonderiul picturesque pillars and 
beautiful pamtings, and, like these temples, 
be without liie and with little atmosphere, 
if we lack the nght spint Consequently, 
as I say, it is rather ternf 3 nng to me to 
see how little people understand the pur- 
pose of the Star and what the purpose of 
the World Teacher is 
To most of us it has sofai been mostly a 
question of sentimentahty, but as I shall 
c\plam in a later lecture we must leahse 
that spintuality, m the leal sense of the 
word, IS tremendously difficult to attain 
a d that to be really spiritual and really 
great in the \/orld according to the hght 
o theosophy and the ideas of the World 
Teacher is a stupendous task that very 
lew 01 Us are capable of understanding 
Consequently it is of the utmost impoi- 
tance that the National Representatives 
should be really representing the Great 
Teacher and that members throughout 
the world should understand the ancient 
teaching of the World Teacher We must 
be able to tram ourselves to begm to 
understand the teaching from the very 
beginning if we are going to become real 
servers of humanity, wluch we shall be, 
because our belief m the World Teacher 
should transform us and because it gives 
us such tremendous energy and power if 
we truly beheve m Hun 
We do not sufficiently reahse that to 
believe intensely and strongly will change 
our hve-. and make us a real force directmg 
the world Most of us have been very 
weak m our efiorts and behef I am pur- 
posely rather discouraging Hencefor- 
ward we should do our best to strengthen 
the force of our behef We should found 
our temple on right behef and it will then 
not only have vast domes and pillars, but 
also contain the true spint of devotion 
and goodwill for every human bemg m the 
world 
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Star in the East 

By J Nityananda 


T he subject about which I have 
to speak to-day is one of the 
most difficult that any Star 
member can undertake, because 
the Order has, up till now, been 
so closely allied with the Theosophical 
Society that it is very hard to find a field 
where the Theosophical Society has not 
already been All the important hnes of 
activity have been taken up by members 
of the Theosophical Society — ceremomal 
work IS bemg done by the Masons, and m 
neaily every religion there is already a 
reform movement 

Therefore everyone who is a Star 
member constantly asks "Now that we 
have jomed the Order, where hes our work^ 
We hold meetmgs which fizzle out, because 
sentimentahsm alone seems to be the 
bmdmg hnk among the members, and we 
leave these meetmgs none the wiser, and 
none the more holy ” Wherever I have 
been members say to me " What is it we 
are to do ? We have signed the forms of 
apphcation, we have subsenbed to the 
behefs, and now that we vow that we are 
members we are at our wits' ends to know 
what to do " 

To-day I do not mtend to go mto the 
piactical details of organisation or propa- 
ganda We have divided our work m 
the Order mto two— self-preparation and 
the spreadmg of our belief in the Coming 
We have to^y m the Order some sixty 
thousand members, and besides our mem- 
bers there are many thousands who have 
heard of the message But, m my opimon, 
now that we have collected a nucleus m 
the Order, what is more important than 
propaganda is self-preparation Therefore 
what is the work of the Order of the Star 


in tlie East ? It xs not v e i ' * cl j- 
but what we aie to be II it'c ludiax i < t 
it is that w'e have to i le, then the no i ss' * * 
the practical realisation oi oui id-vl, 
become inevitably clear But wh^ 
realisation so rare ? Why is it tli i wo .11 
an Order do not take an important le .(' ui 
the world ? Theie seem^) but oni* aiisw (*' - 
want of faith 

WHiat IS faith ? A writer has ‘aid tiiai 
faith is but a fervent hope, end iiowhcic 
could he find certitude It is this coi ( itude 
that we do not possess I think it i » lu're 
that we fail I speak not ol the ininojit>, 
who have durmg the existence ol our 
Order given then untiring eudgie^ to the 
work, but of the great majonty of us who 
are just beginning to reahse that something 
more is needed of us than nwni* meinbei- 
ship and proclamation of behel Jn ib 
there is no faith, and that is whv wi lack 
dignity, impoitanec and powei By lail h I 
do not mean an intellectual beliei -that is 
easy for most of us All of us have wi 11 ten 
down that we behove in the Coming This 
may be merely because by intellect luil 
reasonmg we have come to the < onclusioii 
that It IS probable But the passionate 
conviction that urges us to action is not 
m us I speak ol passionate conviction 
Passion IS a force that we have been taught 
to despise, but passion transmuted leads 
to fanaticism, and fanaticism is a dynamic 
energy 

To-day there are many schemes, many 
systems for bettering the world, and 
every one of them has been tned, or is 
being tned , yet no one of them has yet 
achieved its aim What is the reason of 
this ? The world needs, not so much a 
system as what a great ScKaahst has called 




SKETCH OF MR KRISHNAMURTI 
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a'^Ctrui^e o' , ^''la li wo as, Slot 

.iiciT’bc^.s ^0, ’aa' ota(.‘> aiov'f'’^cul.s, \^e §0, 
nOk. lO oL OvJ tT.!.'''''! — loi in llie w’o^id 
thc-ic are n i ,i’iIice'^L jtiUlmLs, uui 11 
Ojdei io si o\v kal ojj. lies cbaagca 

oiT lives 

Look at ll'ie O, ('oi li om [.he pnml of view 
oi an oui‘'i<ii Wh i, h< eapect oj 

us ? He Ok kl looi. o 1 ns os a oacd oi 
lan.iacs >J»o 1C.I line .icCOi 'Lug io LLca 
laill' luoiioj ^ should go oat 

1 /-I'lo ov r id 'j’vi all I'lil T>ossess 
»o Ol r log'bour, tlku siLOi; p^^-jiaps 'S 

1 Ti-.\nI,nL’c 1 ). ' u ' id « oiU' a-, a jesuiL oi 
fuatti'niK. i' snol n it«i. n a i Olid 

To-da\ no 'o w< ls Jo.-o untonnionijSing 
and foi sK 1 ju. mi ids 


i>iQ Hopelessly muddled We do loi, 
thmjc ciearl/ Vi^e ouglit to tij* to 
lealise wliai, the Teacher v ants irojin each 
of i)S m our ovvn lives It is easy to 
ixiake i-^igc decisions, to decide that we 
Sx;?ll be diSciples when He comes, out 
iiiw real tt*sk lies .n changing -ui selves 
immediately 

Let us ? Cl, as if Ke \,er at our siue ev eiy 
momciit We na\c net i-eaiised His 
riuamess If u c coiild 1 nd in eicn cori itry 
oven a few people \kho would, every 
momer>t oi Jioir L\ es, carry out in 
cveiy small del li tl e plan He nas laid 
down, the \,'orld \vOuld be changed and 
would be leady tO follow Him wnea He 
comes 


Decisions for Future Work 


liRLIt liUsiTKss nioi tings weic 
8 111 Id by Hu* Head, llic General 

B Soiut.iiv, and the National 

B li<.i«osciitaliV(S and olhcials 

< I nd some veiy practical results 
wei'c arnved xil wlmh should bo carefully 
noted and consideiod by all incmbeis 
1 — It was decided io establish the 

Europcsin he.ulqnaiteis oi tlie Order at 

Omnicn m llollauil whtie the mtei national 
woik tan be i tun <1 on Adyar will be the 
centre foi India and the East 
2 — Mr Coclnus (I folland) was appointed 
tieasuri‘1 ioi the lutern.itional I'und, in 
plate oi Al Hauser as it was felt that the 
International Ireasurri should be closely 
m touch with headquarters and this would 
be diilicult were he lesiding in Pans A 
vote of grateful thanks was passed to M 
Hausei for his past services 
3 — It was decided to have one Inter- 
national Fund for the upkeep of head- 
quarter?, for congresses, lectures, etc , and 
^ national representatives axe asked to 
do their utmost to raise this fund m their 
respective countries It was agreed by all 
present to make January 11th the special 
day when funds should be collected for 


this puipose, and that tiie appeal made to 
merabeis should take the foim of asking 
them to make a present on that day to the 
Gieat Teacher and to bimg their offenngs 
m person if possible No one should feel 
that they cannot take part in this collection 
on account of poverty as the smallest 
donation would be acceptable, m kind if 
not in money As some representatives 
feared that if January 11 th were set apart 
for a collection for the International Funds 
national funds might suffer, it was 
suggested that when possible another day 
should be set apart for a national collection, 
and if this was not considered feasible, half 
the donations on Januaiy 11th should be 
given to the international fund and half 
to national funds 

4 — It was decided that all money for 
the international fund should be trans- 
ferred mio Dutch guilders, and kept in 
tins currency in future 

5 — It was decided to appoint a secretary 
for Europe The nommation to be left in 
the hands of Mr Knshnamurti 

6 — ^It was decided to establish an 
mtemational propaganda committee at 
Ommen Miss Dykgraaf was appointed 
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secretaiy of this Committee The names 
of those serving on it to be decided by the 
Head 

7 — It was decided that an international 
language should be adopted by the Order, 
preferably a simplified form of Enghsh 
Don Fabnzio Ruspoh was asked to work 
out a scheme 

8 — It was decided that in future the 
Order should hold its congresses apart 
from the Theosophical Society It was 
fuithcr decided that the next congress 
should be held in 1924 at Ommen, at some 
date between August 8th and 15th to be 
fixed m consultation with Dr Anmc 
Besant 

9 — It was decided to ask each national 
representative to appoint a congress 
committee in each country to help to rouse 
interest and collect funds for the next 
congress 

10 — Competence Gtonps — ^Each national 
representative was asked to collect in- 
formation as to the qualification and 
capacities of their respective members, to 
file these, and forward the information 
to the mtemational headquarters 

11 — Suggesitons for Propaganda and 
raising money — It was decided to issue — 

(«) A Star Stamp 

(jb) A Star Calendar, dates for this to be 
supphed by each national representa- 
tive 

(c) Star Christmas Cards, 

and to mvile competition for these three 
things from each country, the Head to 


decide on which design shall be adopted 
Designs should be sent in before the end 
of November direct to Mr Krismiamuiti 
at 6, Tavistock Square, London, W C 1, 
the envelopes clearly marked " Star 
Propaganda ” 

Suggestions were brought loiwaid b-y 
Don Fabrizio Kuspoli to make use ol the 
foUowmg methods for spicading the ideals 
of the Ol dci — 

(a) The Cinema 

{b) A weU proilvced 2 }avelo%’'e watii pui- 
traits ol our leaders, headquj iters, etc 
if) 2 he Gramophone — ^Tlie iiit ■.•.age of tbc 
Order miglat be qivci by music and 
recorded for the giamopbonc Foi 
instance tiie Invocation which has 
already been set to the bcuatiiul music 
of Mile de Manziaily 
{d) Broadcasting 

{e) Talents Scheme — ^Ihe following scheme 
has been successfully tru d in Itng! md 
ot lending out money to meiabeis a> 
capital and letting tiuni employ it 
accoiding to then tabrnts to make 
money for the Older 

12 — ExchangeScholar'Jiips — T^ady Emily 
Lutyens suggested that each n.ilioual 
headquarters should bc<om“ iiaimng 
centre foi the Older, and that youn > and 
pioiniung mcmbeis should bo given I lie 
opportunity of vi iting uthi t national 
ccnties A fund tor this puipo a* should be 
laised in each country Lady Emily 
Lutyens was osked to amphly this uha 
and to publish a statement in the fli kali> 


Self- Preparation 

By C. JiNARAjADASA and J. Krishnamurti 


W E are all obliged to help the 
World-Teacher when He 
comes, but we must be 
efiiaent in our help, and 
therefore we have got to 
understand a httle bit about the big 
problem of the world which needs helping 


We have, therefore, to do a little study 
— not too much, but just sufliment to be 
aware of the Imes of activity along which 
we must act 

The first thing m which it would seem 
we can help to become speaal servers is by 
knowmg several languages — ^by being able 
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to iTciatslate verDally and by vinung — by 
Ofeing able to do shoithand and l3/pmg 
all tbesc piaciical thmga aie very usefi-i, 
and 'vvill be still j.ao.e so in t’le futaie, 
becaa<=;e it is obvious the Loid ■vviil \/anl 
elf.Cient people 

Ke vid also want people ^4lo are good 
at o.gaiusmg It is not all oi ^ou wrho 
have lacnltv along those lines — bnt you 
cai^ train yourselves 

Tnen we can all Help by taking our pail 
in tee great world problems — ^not of our 
nation only, but of ail nations It is 
po'^siole for some of you to make a study 
of nationahties Most oi us fiom this 
Conference will go away with moie know- 
ledge of Cential Europe, and it is very 
useful to have this knowledge Then every 
Star memhei should be a &en student of 
international Politics so that he will 
understand what is going on throughout 
the world We should all take an 
interest in the League of Nations and 
not beheve all lhat is said against it 
Find out what it is doing for the people 

Then there is a great deal of work to be 
done in the Social field Welfare work 
in connection with houses, factories and 
the conditions of labour So keep your 
mind open to these things, because you 
are members of the Star If theie is a 
lecture going on in your town, go to it and 
find out all you can about the subject 

There is the question of ciuelty to 
animals and many diiections of work for 
reconstruction Find out about the dif- 
ferent activities , attend their meetmgs 
and get the special knowledge which they 
can give on their own subject — child 


weifaie, prison -reiorm. International 
fnends-lips, a-^d so on Tnere are many, 
maiiy problems being discussed Keep 
an open mind 

There one special ttiing I ivant to say 
this afternoon Do not think that you 
can gi,c efficient service to the Lord by 
lakirg “ At me feet of ttie Master ” and 
meditatmg upon tnat onl}" 

Eveiy Stai member should open the 
doois of the mind to every problem which 
affects angels, ammo is and men Thus as 
yon study these piooleras you \vill be able 
to sec both sides, and this is the only 
salvation of the w^orld 

With many problems Lheie is con- 
fdsion of remedies Therefore, study the 
problems, but do not think it obligatory 
that this or the other remeay is tAe one 
Keep your intuition open Do not be hard 
and fast m the solution you offer to the 
world The world is not ours — it is His> 
solely 

Be above all things extremely sensitive 
to cruelty Lei your intuition feel along 
which hne there will be least cruelty on 
the whole See whether you can get 
others to work Organise groups and let 
them do the woik, and get out of it your- 
self when they are strong enough to carry 
on S 3 nnpathise with the other worker 
and always try to give place to him when 
he can be useful Study a httle — but not 
too much You must understand what 
are the facts underlymg the problems and 
not just accept anyone’s theories Get the 
facts from wherever they come and you 
will understand how to prepare for a 
better world 


By J Krishnamurti 

Y OU will probably say at the end of this static is the one who remains m the arm- 
short speech that Krishna is at it chair and prefers to read and theonse, but 
again It is the old subject ; but, to my does not move out of the arm-chair It is 
mmd, there is alwa37S one thing of the _ far more comfortable to remain there by 
utmost importance, of the gravest \ the fireside, mdulging m intellectual 
necessity, and of the greatest value, and ' gymnastics and enjoying life superficially 
this IS self-preparation The other — ^the dynamic — is the oppo- 

There are two types of individual m the site type, who stumes but is active and 
world — the dymamic and static The wants to put the ideals mto practice — 
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who desires to change the world — ^who is 
not satisfied unless he is discontented and 
sees the world needs preparing The 
dynamic individual desues first of all to 
reform himself and tnen set about the 
reformation of the world But he begins 
with himself — he begins, as it wcie, at 
home, and then once he is piepared he can 
set forth and reform the world 

It IS far more essential — a far gi eater 
necessity to be than not to be — to be 
defimte m our ideas ol what greatness 
should be, than to be vague and useless 

For that you must change belief into 
knowledge Most ol us do believe, but 
that behef must be transformed mto 
knowledge by personal experience and 
personal ambition of the light kind To do 
that one must begin at the very founda- 
tion of oneself — from the veiy source, and 
change from the veiy rock bottom of one’s 
hie We must find the way to set about 
to gam this self realisation, this knowledge 
which is hke a knife that cuts, and at the 
same time the knowledge that is not 
satisfied unless it is active — changing and 
remouldmg the knowledge that comes from 
withm — which can only be gamed by self 
realisation How are you going to gain 
it ’ because if you do not gam right 
knowledge it will be valueless 

We are apt to thmk that by leading, 
lectures, and gomg to mnumerable meet- 
mgs, we have succeeded There is no 
greater mistake Mere acquisition of 
knowledge from the outside world is not 
going to solve our problems and those of 
the world It must begin with the realisa- 
tion of oneself, and to do that one must go 
mto oneself , one must realise and think 
out one’s behefs, whether they are purely 
superfiaal or of mtnnsic ment and 
value 

If, after you have tested your behef and 
if it stands the test — and it must be an 
acid lest — ^then your behef has a certain 
amount of foimdation It is not as yet 
perfect, though your idea is stronger The 
next step must be to prove to yourself and 
the world that your knowledge and your 
behef are stronger, more vital and more 
essential than your personahty, and your 
personal whims and hkes and dishkes 


Again, to discovci vhcUiLr suen a 'joi. 
IS possible, one mist io oirs-i 

Theie is in caca one of us a 1 in >Lraaunt o'" 
thought that is ctv a3 s a ’d "'.nor - 

to guide — a coascicace that is- ' 1 o jri« ' ^ 

mg and always iiiUiag t<j puin. oa, 'n 
way, m the nighiy ci\Jzcd — ns 'rjot uj 
us are — t'lerc is that av\. kemug ’ ' kca 
exists and maiko tin diJou'^ce Ix a 
the savage and the civih/cd In * is’ o’ . 
of these civuizcd Ixi'igs ll t.c 0 rj u i / 
by wuicb con cliaa ge nd no' ’d o ’ - 
selves, and that is inixospi ctm” ' 1. ■ 
enaolcs us to cro->a-i. , uiuic* oni 'i.i' ^ 
and oil’’ likes and disnia s >- ’<1 oiu vi'u - 
concepuo'i oi hie lii't c'p* 'v 
essential lor tiio individii il uMo <> « '■> ir> 
attain spnituahty, who desm ^ to i ■ 
himself and his ideals 

Most of uc liaM* d» ^ ' lojitd to a < j' 1 
extent that excellent .ind fjei 

faculty but we pretei not t(t ii ( j* .^ilm 
all civilized people wo pn l<i <)iu 1 to 
over our pam Like ail ii\i!i/<d p- opl< 
we prefer to take deionis i.iliii i Ih i 1 th ' 
diiect route This iai 11113 1 ’.p<t- 

tion IS essential bet ansi it tonics liom 
within — it IS the one thing that 'piid* 1 
each individual and those ot a> who 
desire to tread the path and Ik cone 
world hclpois must cuUiViilc it to 'ome 
considerable extent lins t.ipuity foi 
self examination is poisev.cd by m.uiy 
but IS piactisod only by tin ftw J h* 
process may be ciml to mu silvc-, as 
individuals but wt must tiy .tnd lioiiesiiy 
expose our likes and dislikes in limit o' 
our conscience ’S'ou will hnd that oiuc 
you have done this theie tak< s pi.ne a 
big change m the ininil llu* logical 
thought and logical conclusion «>f infio- 
spcction is nt*^el attained \\«* I'S.nnine 
ourselves only when it is easy ihe 
moment it luuls, the moment if is diffi- 
cult we picfei to stop the lutrosperdon 
We have not yet found the coinage to 
carry that introspection to its logical, 
brutal and ciuel end llie man who does 
it regularly and truthfully will then find 
that he not only develops the impersonal 
attitude but an attitude whicli is so 
required m this work, that of being able 
to do thmgs because they are mtnnsically 
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C'seritial and right Tms is where inost or 

Even thoagh \*e possess to a con- 
sideiahic extent LhiS qualii}", it is not 
nseJ h; many because wc have not the 
vi'ill to use it VVe preicr outside smgeons, 
Otuside sulfenng to come and moidd us 
an! shape our lives instead ot becoming 
OCX o^rn suigeon end changing ourselves 
so that we become diileient, oecome real 
inscroinents and really gieat II you can 
once possess that faculty all the trouolcs 
and petty nothings which lead to '/ars 
vail disappear because you aie always 
looking at these things liom the outside 
as though they were not connected with 
you At picsent jmu aic much n*oie inter- 
ested in youisclf than m secondary things 

A.gain you iv^iU find that you will come 
bade to the nght path from which you 
nave wandered away, the path of sim- 
plicity which leads directly to the path 
ot spiiituality 

So Incnds, if you have not tried this 
pleasant expeiicnce of introspection, go 
home and try it See how far your desiies 
can boar the lest of introspection and the 
moment there is any unpleasant feeling, 
you wiU watch how quickly you will start 
and Hunk about something else Yet it 
IS of such tremendous value that a few of 
us should reahse the gieatness ot it It 
IS the only thing that counts, nothing else 
111 the woild, because it is so close to you, 
it IS your shadow, you can escape from 
evciy thing else, but from this nevci 


Tnerem i.s its \alue It is greater than 
an3rtmng else if once you ivill and desure 
you are able to accept its conclusions 
because you \/anl to shape yoor hfe to 
something noDlei You must begm to 
set about it from this very moment, to use 
this faculty and nothing else, for upon 
each one of us rests a responsibility for 
the luiuie 

And before I finally close the Congress 
I vvant to say ]ust one thing Most of us 
during this Theosophical Society and Star 
Congress have had a slight ghmpse, a 
shghi conception of what Greatness is, of 
\/hat we should be We have been as it 
were, foi the moment lifted ail of us on 
to the moantam top We have climbed 
iiom the valley to the very summit and 
there ^v'e have watched the stars and the 
Heaven of the very God just for a minute 
of time But remember that we must 
descend again into the valley and each 
one of us when we go away fiom this 
Congress will feel a bit depressed and 
rather tired Then begins the struggle to 
come up again to the mountain top and 
it IS foi you to struggle and keep that 
light of the mountain top even though 
you may have to wander through valleys 
of darlmess You have seen the hght 
once and you will always be able to reach 
it again even through whatever troubles 
and misenes you may have That hght 
always exists and it is for us to get closer 
to it and if you are able to do that you 
will always be on the mountain top 


The Vienna Congress 

By An Onlooker 


T he Concert House in Vienna 
IS a large building with a vast 
vestibule from which staircases 
go up to different floois, to 
different hnJls The vestibule 
before and after meetings resounded with 
the roar of over a thousand voices pouring 


forth from mouths belongmg to 24 different 
nationalities At the openmg meetmg 
there was not lime for all the representa- 
tives of all the countries takmg part m 
the Congress to speak, but as on the plat- 
form each representative rose, whether to 
speak, or, as towards the end of the 
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proceedings, merely to bow, his or her 
countrymen rose m the body oi Ihe hall 
to pay tribute to the ideal of intei- 
nationalism 

On that platform the bameis of Cieed, 
sex, class and colour were definitely 
overleapt , of sex not least, for there 
were heads belonging to women theie 
that might just as well have crowned 
men’s bodies, and men’s faces that would 
not have looked amiss on women’s forms 
In the centre the figuie ol Mr Jinarajadasa 
personified the imperturbable dignity of 
the East, and he and his wife, typically 
English, gave the he direct to Kipling’s 
affirmation that 

East IS East, aad Wcjst is West, and never 
the twain shall meet 

On that platform many were the types, 
and so many the tongues that it might 
have been a second Pentacost Eastern 
faces. Western faces, Scandmavian, Rus- 
sian, British, Welsh, Hungarian, French, 
Czecho-Slovakian faces were ranged side 
by side Far to the left stood an Aiab, in 
white turban, who spoke m Arabian, 
Russian flowed forth from a figure so 
tragic that it might have been on its way 
to the scaffold , now a blond head, and 
now a black, now one with white hair, 
rose above the othei heads To the nght 
was a face distinct from other faces, 
brown of skm, with features typical 
of no speaal race, Greek perhaps m 
outhne, with the softness of the East 
and the energy of the West , a lace 
belongmg to none of the nations — or to 
aU 

Throughout the Congiess that face was 
a magnet that drew all eyes The boyish 
form that bore it attracted crowds to 
every platform on which it stood, to hsten 
to t^ so straight that dense indeed must 


be the heart that could hcct[i <nd 
self-satisfied 

Eloquent and mtaestmg /v-io 

given, speeches made, by meuilxis u = 
Western woild, on ccieeionial, on eJact.- 
tion, on the League of Nations , ti‘3 
need lor d' finite action iii tli'. ,vi)rLU o' 
politics and affairs, on mccncin , o ' the 
care ol the mentaJlydcfiuLn’ , iiie to' i' uicnt 
of animals, and thcoigamseis, lUadcmoi >eiie 
Dykgiaaf and Mi John Coidv-s, 

Western eflicicncy m the ona-ije'Mits 
made and the w<>y in ^ 'liidi ivi u- 

carned oat Novt tlitlco'-, it Wu,s i ( ou- 
giess dominated by in(*n iv'Iiose obys'cei 
bodies were noin in tlie Eai, 
Jmarajadasa’s public lectujc'-, aid 
by hundreds ol peopk out-,id<‘ .i® ’,_U as 
within the Congiess, weie m tiieineMvos 
sufficient to establish J£a t< in sapicrne' y , 
and besides the matan' thought anti wi >- 
dom of his thscouises, were those tdaei 
utterances, liesh, spontaneous, stimulat- 
ing, which came liom th(‘ lips ot Mr 
Knshnammti Undeilying those uttei- 
ances, one seemed to heui an eeln) ol 
words spoken two thousand years igo 
" Woe unto you, Sciibes and Ph.ui a‘cs, 
hypocrites ” , but abov< the echo, i le.in i 
than the warning, was the definite deel ita 
tion that nothing matters but spnituulilv, 
the seaich for, the ‘>frvice of God 

Internationalism and biotheiiioud did 
not evapoiate m woids They took *on- 
crete form in the founding of a coinmiltie 
of friendship between hraiHi*, Gt'im.iny 
and Belgium, and ol a sniulai ( ommitlee 
to restoie union .imougst the Slav nations ; 
and finally m .m evpiessiou ol ittoiu ilia 
tion between enemy peoph'S, at tlu' < losing 
meeting of the Congress, when the ( u‘ii<*ial 
Secretaiy foi Franci‘ and the (leiieial 
Secretary for Germany shook hands on 
the platform. 




By TiJE Ll 3 y Emily LaiiENS 


Vi«.nna Congress lias come 
M '‘and. gone, that Cougicss w^iich 
P has been in our Ihougnis for 
® the past t\/o carts as a dieain 
to be realised, as a goal to be 
leaclicd, as a great new iandmsrk in tlie 
life 01 ilie Order, a milestone c/tn more 
important than tlial of the Paiits Congicss 
While the impros-sion of iliat Congress is 
still in oui ininils wl must tiy and pass on 
some of the enthusiasm, the mspiiation, 
and the 103^ \rhich it has brought 10 us, to 
uioM not piivilegcd to be present 
dhe Pans Cmigiess was the fust gicat 
move forwaids towaids the rccdisation of 
the intemation,il aspect ol oui work, the 
hist step towaids consolidating the woik of 
the Order as a whole The pi esent Congi ess 
has shown veiy marked progress in this 
direction, not only by its piactical results, 
but also by the inci eased spirit of intc’- 
iiational fiieiidship and good will, the 
added consciousness of oui life as a unit 
toraposed ot many parts, which marked 
all the proceedings at Vi(‘nna 
Tlie decisions anived at by oui Head in 
consultation with the National Repre- 
sentatives, and recoided on page 361 , are 
of great importance and should gieatly 
help to weld the Older yet more closely 
together Ihc loim has now been given 
to enable us to expiess more fully the 
international life of the Order 
But what of the Congi ess itself ? As in 
Pans, even more in Vienna, Krishnaji was 
the magnet which drew all hearts not only 
to himself, but of the members to each 
other The spint of radiant love which 
he sheds around him seems to help us all 
to drop the petty criticisms and personal 
prejudice-* wkch sep irate us usually from 
our fellows, and we begin to see the divine 
possibihties m ou elves and so m our 


itido \ ' iiicn Foi KriS'inaji lias (,lii^ 
\rondeilul quality as teacher and leader 
that, v^h’ie lie is absolutely uncompro- 
mising m the stanaaid he sets for hinself 
and iliose \vho follow him, and \\hile lie is 
appaicnUy iiipouent of weakness and 
fadure, he is yet able so to inspiie and 
stimulate diat he makes a call upon all 
that IS strongest and most divine in hts 
hcaieis, and all things seem possible while 
one listens to his definition of tne spiritual 
life as the only lile that is worth the lead- 
ing We have in our midst one who can 
“speak with authonty and not as the 
scribes ” The keynote of this Congress 
comes from his lips “ 1 have seen and 
therefore I know, and I tell you that 
to seek the Master and to follow Him 
and to make all life subservient to that 
search, is the only thing for any of us 
to do “ 

It was also a great delight at Vienna to 
have the stim^atmg presence of our 
General Secretary, Mr J Nityananda, 
happily restored to health To the many 
who had not previously been pnvileged 
to meet him it came, perhaps, as a surpnse 
to find in him such a finished speaker and 
such capacity for practical work His 
presence at the busmess meetmg was of 
great assistance 

To sum up the impression which the 
Congi ess, as a whole, has left upon us, I 
would say that we are very consaous of 
bemg a step nearer to the great advent for 
which we wait, that it has become far 
more real for every one of us And be- 
cause of that reality the need is greater to 
prepare ourselves for the strenuous path- 
way of discipleship and, foUowmg natur- 
ally from that preparation, to brmg more 
enthusiasm, more wisdom, and more 
efficiency into our work 



Boohs of tbe fiDontb 


A Story of Discontent — The Divine Tragedy — An 
Experience in Guidance — The Great Initiates — Psycho- 
logy and War — Sketches of Great Truths — The iteign 
of Law — The Rational Basis of Belief. 

By S L Bensusan 


A CURIOUS book with a patlio- 
logical side to it is “ From 
/ % Harrow School to Heirison 
I W House Asylum,” by Harold 
^ Hewitt (C W Daniel & Co ) 

The author was at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge In 1913 he stopped the leadmg 
horse m the Ascot Gold Cup race, 
stimulated to that foolish act by the 
example of Miss F M Davison, who threw 
herself in front of one of the Derby runners 
at Tattenham Comer Miss Davison died, 
Mr Hewitt, though badly hurt, escaped 
with his hfe and was certified msane on 
what seems less than sufficient evidence. 
His action was based on mixed motives, 
sympathy with the Suffragist movement, 
and, irrelevantly enough, resentment of 
our pubhc school system He was not 
fitted for the rough and tumble or the con- 
ventional aspects of the system he wanted 
to be brought up with girls as well as boys, 
that he might have foxmd the blue-eyed 
golden-haired girl of his dreams He 
complains of the ” monastic ” pubhe- 
school S 3 ^tem and of the resultant mhibi- 
tions, but one feels that he is not quite 
fair Those of us who number old 
Harrovians among our friends or acquamt- 
ances know that education at the famous 
school on the hill has not availed to hmder 
them m the pursuit of matnmony It has 

not kept them from the highest honours 
of the State, as Mr Baldwin has shown m 
the past three months Let it be granted 
that the pubhc school has its failures, 
that it IS mtended to serve the needs of 
the average English lad of the upper 
middle classes, and we must admit, m 
spite of the authonties quoted by Mr 


Hewitt, that it sui-cccJs Thai the 
educational system is soimd, that it docs 
not make foi class consciousness and 
snobbery, that it inculcates the *arcr 
moral virtues, that iL uill suisivt another 
century in its present form, vrry few ol 
us would be prepared to concede, but the 
truth remams that it did not injure 
Mr Hewitt so giievously as he thinks 
Had he been a normal hid witlioiit sclf- 
consciousness, he would have found that 
there were thirteen weeks in the yeai 
when, if his home surroundings w(tc of 
the usual kmd, blue eyes and golden hair 
were not altogether maccessible If these 
desirable adjuncts to the life the young 
were not to be found, it is a hllle unfau 
to blame Harrow We have* all known 
lads for whom public-school hfe is quite 
undesirable, but we do not blarn.(‘ the 
school so much as the* p.irc'tits oi guai dians 
who put them there Some boys are sent 
to public schools for mean and sordid 
motives, others are semt then* to maintain 
a tradition, others go nnuely bec.iuse 
their parents know of no establishment 
more suitable The wrong lads, those who 
should have been elsewhere, hate it , the 
rest take the loiigh with the smooth, and 
if they can but achieve any distinction 
m playing fields or classroom, enjoy them- 
selves The greatest joy is that of the 
athlete, the leadmg exponent ot t he school 's 
phjrsicEil achievement ; and it is clear that 
from this type the sensitive lad who wishes 
to be brought up with girls as well as 
boys IS certain to shrink 
This contention does not dispose of 
Mr Hewitt’s case While his book sug- 
gests prepossessions and even unbalanced 
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idees, at is quite clear that he nimseh has 
oeex- a Inndly, clcaa-living seekei after 
happmess, and that society has not only 
thwarted him, but has used its powers of 
aesiramt m dangerous fashion There is 
no suggestion that Mr Hewitt \vas ever 
insane, but there is iio evidence to 
suggest that he would have been released 
liOih ihe asylum if he had not made his 
escape Many of us are not qmte xiormal, 
bu' -s a Cl 3 mg aisgrace to invoice the 
laiv's against abnoimality The 
Surest a]’ of Lhroi^ung a weak mind right 
oif its balance is restieint in the company 
01 the insane Ai^di pC'/Lem is a 

^uod motto, and Mr Hewitt s accusers 
aie not heaid m then ovn defence, but 
cv^eii allowing for ehaggciatton this 
nairative is one that deserves attention 
Cer^amq^ Mr Hcviutt has been very un- 
forianate, one hopes that, as he is a 
Thcosophist, ho legaids misfoitune from 
the consoling view poml of theosophy 

4 « « 

Aftei Upton Sinclair, Mr St John 
Adcock, after " Ihey Call Me Caipentei,” 
“ fhe Divine Tiagedy ” {Selwyn & Blount, 
Ltd ) 1 he title is rather too big for 

Mr Adcock's satn e , like Mi Sinclair, 
he has given less than the neccssai 3 ’- time 
and labour to tlie great theme chosen 
Here Christ conics to the Tiejst End of 
London, with a caipenter’s shop in Bethnal 
Giecn, and a cobblei as liis chief apostle, 
and ht succeeds m irnpiessmg Su Pom- 
phiey Gauden, retired grocer, knight and 
Member of Paihainenl Lady Gauden, 
greatly alarmed, sends for the doctor, and 
they roitify Sir Pomphrey, who, alter a 
spell of compulsory letireraent, recovers 
from his " hrdlucmation ” Another gen- 
tleman, an ex-Prune Minister, appaiently 
attracted to Chiist, goes down one 
night from Wesimmstei to Bethnal Green 
for light and encouragement, but they do 
not avail him At the next Cabinet 
meeting on the morrow, we read that 

as his use and wont had always been. 
When laced by similar crises, swift and keen 
He feinted, fenced and dodged with nimble wit. 
Playing that false was true, to save a split, 

Smd and unsaid, by many a dexterous ruse. 

And broke his latest pledge to patch a truce 


Fmaily Chnst is arrested and“Ioci:ed up 
on a chaige of sedition, olasphemy, and 
use of language calculated to provoke a 
breach of the peace , bat when he is 
charged on the following mornixig, his cell 
IS empty Some preluciiai verses entitled 
" The Outcast ” aie evcellent, and the 
fiist pait of the book “ Gods in 2x±le *' is 
amusing satiie Hermes tells Jove of the 
state of the wond, and Jo's e, knowing 
that ChiLSt’s return to ea^t-h is due 
explams io his fellow deities ms hopes that 
when He sees what men have made of the 
viTorld He died to save. He w ill 

Condemn nimsclf to righteous bamsnweiil 
Axad call us back that could \irithout his aid 
Remould the s/orld his blundenng nas unmeae 

We read of Christ at a reception in the 
house of Sir Pomphrey Gauden, m his 
workshop, in Hyde Park, we gather 
somethmg of the authoi’s leading of the 
Divine charactei, but this reading seems 
a little deficient, for surely if Christ re- 
tmned to earth those who aie disposed 
to listen would find doubts and uncer- 
tamties impossible To believe that the 
world is past saving even by a fresh 
revelation, is an example of the most 
regrettable pessimism Tummg from 
substance to form one may congratulate 
Mr Adcock upon a number of notable 
Imes, upon some thoughts expressed with 
felicity But one is left with the feehng 
that il he could do so well he might have 
done very much better, that the treatment 
IS not on the same plane as the theme 
Both Mr Adcock and Mr Smclair stress 
the indignation of the worldly-wise and 
the resentment of their press at the idea 
of Christ's return To the conservative 
editor who supports Church and State, it 
IS rank blasphemy, and Chnst is labelled 
pro-German, Bolshevik or Anarchist, 
according to fancy , I Ihmk the terms are 
mterchangeable among the elect 

Perhaps there is a larger side to such 
books as these than appears at first sight 
They are an expression of a brooding 
doubt about our social sanity Here are 
some hnes of Christ’s rebuke to the newly- 
made peer who charges him with blas- 
phemy and hypocrisy 
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No service have you rendered anywhere 
To win the spurious title that you bear. 

How many ground and broken in your mills 
Arc pooler for the unhallowed wealth that fills 
Your coflers,or has bought from tnose who sold 
The honour it dibhonours you to hold ^ 

The sense of injustice is spreading, the 
tide of revolt is rising to the feet of the 
Die-Hard Canutes, the “ magnates ” who 
gnnd the faces of the poor If we con- 
sider the phghl of some of our fellow 
men, let us take mmeis and agncultural 
labourers, for example, we cannot but 
see that change is inevitable, whether it 
come through the belated wisdom of the 
emplojnng class or is born of the fear of a 
triumph for Labour at the polls The 
tiuths of suftenng that is or should be un- 
necessary are stirnng their imaginations, 
and Mr Sinclair and Mr Adcock express 
a part of the protest Perhaps the giavest 
danger hes m the belief that the evil 
wrought by modem mdustnalism is 
wholly material, that it can be remedied 
by a more equable division of wealth If 
the general standard of thinking and 
hving cannot he raised quite considerably, 
more money and a little more leisure m 
which to spend it will do nothing worth 
mentioning for mankmd It is a pity 
that apostles of soaal reform voU speajk 
so persistently m terms of more bread 
and circuses 

lit 4c * 

' ' Guidance from Beyond, ’ ’ given through 
Miss Kathenne Wingfield, with preface by 
Helen Countess of Radnor and an mtroduc- 
tion by Sir Edward Marshall Hall, K C 
(London PhiUip Allan), is on the whole, 
I fear, a disappomting book Miss Wing- 
field IS a medium for automatic writing 
(I hope this IS the correct defimtion), her 
sincerity, honesty and abnormal gift are 
vouched for in preface and introduction, 
and the writings recorded in the book are 
signed by “ Guides ” or by communicants 
who use an initial Two thoughts hold me 
when I read or wnte about books of this 
kind, the first is the memory of my own 
Ignorance and the prejudice that may 
result from it, the second a conviction 
that 1 must endeavour to realise and to 


appieciate that I may help others .o uo 
the same In the frame of mmc. tiiai. 
results from these thoughts i ppproachcQ 
"Guidance from Bej^ond,” and % ct foi na i«. 
very dull, very -tedious, and -uhoih aa- 
mspinng Let me cdmit that ii-s*'viev/ 
may be the outcome of my own hmi£<5- 
tions , but, bemg rny vle^\, I CuU e .pjC'iS 
no othei The average chejel pieachei 
whose convictions o-\ve little poiisi"' to 
education would haidiy arot^s, iiesh 
emotions among his congrcgaliou d iie 
quoted this book by tht‘ page, lor its \ try 
pedestrian thoughts win nothing tiie 
language in which they aie evi)iessea J 
lead the fust half conscientioasl\ , u.nd 
then, for sheet boiedom, lefiaiued, and 
was content to pick out i)agcs oi \>iuch 
the title bore some pi oinise, alv s un- 
redeemed 

It may be that the class of cutiut" 5iat 
is responsible for automatic wrnme is not 
very far advanced , indited, if in moiy 
serves me truly, Mis Bi'sant has said as 
much The messages read like fi.igmints 
of second-class seimons, the image ly 
used for their ornament is ol tlio most 
commonplace kmd, and we are lei I won- 
dering whether such messagi's .ii e sei lously 
worth commumcation \\hyimplo^ the 
supernormal to emphasise cuinnioiipl.u «,s ? 
They may appOid to a lew snujdc minds, 
but these, 1 think, would not iiusl the 
touch of the supernatnial , loi tlunkeis 
even of the most modest kind 1 feai tlic*y 
will succeed m pioducing littk* mf»r<‘ than 
irritation or ngnt J do not wish to 
belittle Miss Winglicld’s giit, thesewTitings 
may, for anything 1 know to the contrary, 
be the messages of diseinijodn'd entities , 
but they are not the messages of .i kind 
that can stimulate the thnikcT or add to 
the knowledge or throw light ujion the 
eternal problems 1 hey ailirm that much 
of the teaching of the aveiage church and 
chapel is well founded, but parsons, 
whether m or out of the establishment, 
have told us as much already It is to be 
feared that Miss Wingfield’s sponsors 
have been more concerned with the high 
character and rare gift of their friend 
than with the quality of the communica- 
tions sent through her. 
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Tlieie IS a grov/mg conv^iCtioa rmong 
,h li.Tiinikir-g people liiai oil loLgions have a 
coniinon Oiigin and tcacumg, and that 
the gieat laitlis ot the wo- Id ere \vhai 
mignt be calica in nus^cal ^erms varia- 
tions apon an oncina! thcine One o£ the 
greatest exponents of thiS behef is M 
Edouaid Schur^ ’vN'^'iose masiei-'/oik, ‘The 
Gieat Initiates,” is available in two 
ample volumes tiaiislatcd with great 
capacity hy Mr Ficd Rothu'cll (Wm 
Rider & Son, Ltd ) '^he books, winch are 
published at r veiy icasonable hgurc, aie 
of die kind tiiat die leader vv'iU be glad 
to have within reach, to which h^ v^^lll 
return again and again vv th the certainty 
of hnding reliesnmcnt IM Schme’s out- 
look is ol the widest, 'us vision is keen, 
and though he is an histoiiaii he is also a 
poet 

To him thcie is more that is living chan 
dead in the teachings ol Rama, Kiishna, 
Moses, Orpheus, Heimes, Pythagoras, 
Plato and Jesus , he has found ind he 
can lead us to the platlorni lioin •'vliich 
one and all have addressed humanity 
We follow him the more r(‘<idily because 
he lias the faith ol a guide who knows the 
country to which he conducts travcllcis, 
and he brings to Ins aid the help of either 
men whose assistance he acknowledges 
generously and witli gratitude In the 
initial Essay he ipiotcs Lamartine, who 
comp<ircd Man with a weavci working 
on the revel se side ol the loom of Time 
“ The day will come when, passing to the 
other side of the clotli, he will behold the 
gloiious and magmheent pattern he has 
been weaving with Ins own hands for 
ctntuiies past, without perceiving any- 
thing moie than the tangled and dis- 
ci deied tlueads of the reverse side And 
when that day comes he will hail Provi- 
dence, as mamfested withm himself ” 
A subtle leflection is that we of Western 
Europe bear in ourselves the Semitic and 
Aryan genius which have become entangled 
rather than fused m our intellectual life 
As spiritualism and naturalism they 
dommate our struggles, and on their 
synth^is and conciliation depends the 
salvation of mankmd In a note on the 
Vedas M Schur^ hazards a conjecture 


*5 r 

i ^ * 

that v/e may 3 el discover m tnem tne 
dehniLon oi those occult foices of Nature 
wn.ch modem sdcnce aS on the point of 
ied>scovermg It is his high nope, his 
ieveience lOi the beliefs that served a 
Simpler world that enables M ScXcUie to 
rise to consideiable heights ox expression, 
to communicete nis enthusiasms to the 
readei Thus his chapter on the Virgin 
Detaki (mother of Krishna), xemenis a 
Deautifui piece of writing, even in trans- 
lation Because he believes so devoutly 
he has vvon the clear \ision of the seei 
in a chapici on the radiance of tne Solar 
V’cild he "/rites ” Lookmg from the out- 
side at tne mighty religions of India, 
Egypt, Greece and Judaea nothmg but 
discoid, sapeistition and chaos can be 
seen But if one examines the svmbois, 
questions the mystenes, and searclies out 
the root idea of the founders and ot the 
piopliets, harmony i/ill be seen through- 
out By degices, but m a widen- 

ing circle, the doctrine of the Initiates is 
seen to shine forth m the centre of the 
religions, like a sun dealing away its 
nebula ” He points out that Egypt in 
its prime was governed by Initiates, and 
he defines Initiation as the giadual 
tiaimng ot the whole human being to the 
lofty heights of the spiiit whence the hte 
could be dominated “The soul possesses 
buried senses which iniliation louscs to 
life ” 

There is a veiy fine section given to 
the teaching of Moses and the “ Sepher 
Bereshit,” the description of the Creation 
and eaily human history we know as 
“ Geiiesi s ' ’ nothing could be more arresting 
than the explanation of the S 3 /mbolism, 
the reading of the Hebiew m its esoteric 
form M Schure thmks of Moses as an 
Initiate who had control of certain cthciic 
forces, unknown to us, by which he was 
able to ovciawe the rebellious and fnghten 
the simple It is possible to urge that 
our author’s vivid imagmation sometimes 
leads him a little beyond the bounds of 
history m this section, but his excursion 
mto the realm of fancy is a very mterest- 
ing one, and if one would tell a connected 
story it is necessary in a case like this to 
fill up the lacuna Like all scholars he 
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finds a great appeal in the glory that was 
Greece, and the section on Oipheus is an 
admirable piece of clear thought and close 
wnting, while I am mclined to thuik that 
Pythagoias is even beltei treated With 
him deadly he oui authoi's intellectual 
sympathies M Schurc’s handling of the 
Apollo legend in this place is masterly 
"Apollo, slayei of the serpent, is the symbol 
of the Initiate who pierces nature by science, 
tames it by his will and, breaking the 
Karmic circle of the flesh, mounts aloit 
in spiritual splendour, while the bioken 
fragments of human animality he writhing 
in the sand " A little latei, writmg of 
clairvoyance, he declaies it is the task 
of the future to restore to the transcendent 
faculties of the human soul then dignity 
and social function, by reorganising them 
under the control of science and on the 
basis of a universal religion, open to all 
truths 

He says well of Pythagoras that his 
teaching was based on expeiimental 
saence and accompanied by a complete 
organisation of hfe, and he explains 
(P 101, vol II) how the Pythagorean 
astronomy was an imaged descnption of 
the secret philosophy, dear and light- 
giving to Iratiates who knew that Fire, 
the centre of the P3?thagoiean universe, 
IS the representative sign of the Divine 
Consciousness " This infantile as- 
tronomy," says HI Schure, " masks a 
conception of the spiritual umveise," and 
he leminds us ot Aristotle's affiimation 
that the Pythagorean believed in the 
movement ot the earth round tlie sun 
The whole account of his teachings de- 
mands the closest attention, it is allieil 
so closely to that modern expression of 
an age-old faith with which the student of 
Theosophy is familiar What Pythagoras 
taught to his disciples in Croton, 1 hcosophy 
teaches to-day, the modifications aie 
tnfling when compared with the pait of 
the teaching that Pythagoiean and 
Theosophist share in common It is 
cunous to reflect that, like other of the 
great Initiates, Krishna, Orpheus, Jesus, 
Pythagoras is said to have come to a 
violent end Mankind does not seek to 
hurry along the evolutionary path, and 


upon all or most oi the giCCi leionaeis 
imposes the deain penaL}'' see m 

every walk of hie thot pcisccut oa awaits 
those -^.vho do tucu 1 oaest best tiioir 
fcllow-mea, but vc know, too, IliaL the 
impulse movmg the is some- 

thing the I nenher oa, m'>,rcoi<^- 
sentat’on noi dtalb cit ducL iiide,,c! 
we may rtalibc ri c aide .t p issiLl semse 
the truth that the bio of neuy.s !•, ih* 
seed of spiiitual ^.uutta Only tda ■> men 
vill give U «’• lue foi » la:th Uiil ibose 
who have no faith cab .c l''e ical 
of their otvn }>ov<‘jtt\ 

Of the wolI’ that 1*1 'to d'u to sp:t,.'id 
the I'y^h.^ojiun Umc'io.s anioi'c, ibe 
intelhgcat sictiou ol tlie hoi I'l 

Schuic wnb'S t ith ^ eit ( \ sif ul apoit* tu- 
tion “ Ilavmg pern u hid nio the 
inlcnoi of the ciili 

Oipheus and Pt < h .' mc \\c <“<' bfitei 
able to judge tlx botanl- 

ness oi those wid> loed^ t ''d doc 11 by 
the diviiic cngmcd ksdo ’ givts 

a complete actumit ol th«‘ 1 1< tisunan 
mystciies, and onci .igeiu tl < teul-i is 
able to see how tin. stend h.uiiiii,, ot ad 
faiths is one leaching .in<l uo uiok' It 
IS as though men look< d «>iit o\n a 
landscape tJjiongh iiiaiiy window ,, <ach 
window liaving a gl u s 01 /iillf k nl < oloui 
They will ail see tin* s,nn' sight, but tlnv 
will see it m vaitnig lnu . 

Ihe buol cuds v ith a ' i < tion d* v ot< d t<i 
" Jesu^-, the la&l giiMl liiitiiUi," and ui 
wnting ol Ills coimii", M Si Inn >* -ays, 
“rroinlH 1 tiiimiph J'-oiao obtained noihnig 
but ( resanMij lioin lu i downfall l-uiel 
gave bath to tlu Hn s-i ih,” and he giv* 1 
us laid a'-liikiu'' ioin[>ai> 011 between the 
methods ol the Ihdhagon aiis and l*ssi a«*s, 
showing Us how miu h t h-'V li.nl m ( oininon, 
and tins is the moie nnpoitant as it 
coiint'cls Jesus with l*ythn'uias Hut 
oddly enough, M S( hiue uowheic suggests 
that Jesus ii'ceived liis inilMtion oufsule 
Palestine I think it is eoirecl to say 
that Mis Bosant lecoids the lustoiy ot 
Jesus m different fashion , perhaps the 
question is not of the first importance 
M Schur^ shows us tiiat the Last Suppei 
was a very ancient symbol of Initiation 
The story of the Passion, Crucifixion 
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and Resuircct*.on recHed with deep 
leeli-ig 

So ve are left witti 2 leallj/ suikipg 
recoid of e’gjQi Imuales , one could 
uove wished tliai Gautama Buddiia and 
islohammed Lad been added to tlie list, 
/or tbeie is no reason to doubt tnat each 
vould nave co-ifirmed die ■'vhole oi the 
pothoi’s terciimg Let us admit quite 
Iieely that uie iicts iVI Schuic has put 
Doloie as v/c^e \vitlim J^e leach ol all 
enquirers T»'e truth j-emains that m 
this coilcction, picsentation and deduc- 
tions, he has accomplished 2 gieat woik, 
one that mast be ol lasluig value Lo the 
thiuke vvJio, becat'se he lealis'^s that all 
Xaiths oje founded on otcinol venues, 
desires to sec i hat union ol essentials 
which rtic-y unite uianlund and pi elude 
the dawn of iniiversai biotiierhood 


II theie aic any Thcosophists who wish 
to reinforce I he faith Lhal is 111 them and 
to eonhim a natuial aversion from 
legalised fralneide, let them read the 
Jlev W N Mavw ell’s book " A Psycho- 
logical Retiospcct ol the Great Wai ” 
(George Allen & Unwin) It is wiitten 
to evplain the '' psychological elements ” 
at woik m war, lo reveal instinctive 
characteristics and the operation of the 
" unconscious mind ” Incidentally, per- 
haps icluctanlly, the authoi icveals the 
elfect of war upon the normal mind He 
finds that women were bent on promoting 
the war spin! and that it developed their 
sex passions The held instinct tends to 
stmiulate the fighting man, and “ the 
whole impulse of war is, in fact, entirely 
outside the sway of reason impulsive 
and iiiational m its mitial stage it does 
not completely lose that quality at any 
point m its development . We 
were swept off our feet by an impulse 
which we either could or would not 
control ” 

Mr Maxwell quotes Dr Rivers, who 
says in his book “ instmet and The 
Unconscious,” that part of mihtary 
training ” consists m putting the crude 
actions of the pnimtive instinct of 


aggression under suDjecuon to caiefully 
disciini-iiacive and chosen actions based 
Oil intelligence ” Perhaps it is possible to 
give a biie^ paraphrase “ 1 educes man 
to a staie of intelligeuL savagery ” A 
sense 01 in]Ui.y lo the personality vvas the 
mem souice of anger on the battle giound, 
and we ha'sj-e die sL^tement of a man in 
the held ^vno told Ifr Oxenham ih 1918 
tnat ” unless men became demmiamsed 
— akm to the beasts — they could not 
possibly stand tne uimattual conditions 
oi life out there ’ YlTien the ‘ bayonet 
spirit,” as It IS called, has been propeily 
developed in a young soldier, ne will go 
fai, and it wes developed, tie are told, 
” to 1 ciease a primitive impulse to kill ” 
Ml Max^reil tells us without comment 
that a young fellow was found alter a 
battle in death grips wuth a German twice 
his size, and " with nis teeth firmly set 
in his eneraj ’s throat ” What harm nad 
those Iw o done to one another before they 
met ^ 

Fuithei mstances of war in its real as 
opposed to its ideal aspect w'lU be found 
scattered throughout the book, but these 
are side issues The author’s object is 
to reveal and to explain certain states of 
mind and to do this he quotes quite a large 
number of authorities, including Freud, 
Jung, McDougall, William James, Dr 
Culpin and others Now, the point to 
be made in this connection is that Mrs 
Besant, in her woik ” Theosophy and the 
New Psychology,” a short scries of 
lectuies delivered so long ago as 1904, 
illuminated several of the larger truths 
after which the modem psychologists 
are groping She invented no new words 
or recondite phrases, she was content to 
set out the facts quite simply so that even 
a Freudian could understand them m 
spite of his pioper horror of things that 
are not complex Her other books on the 
same subject, ” A Study of Consciousness ” 
and “Thought Control,” though they 
demand close attention, give far more m 
return for it than the modem analyst has 
to ofier When we read of innate dis^ 
positions to action that Dr Charles Platt 
has defined them as “ tendencies to form 
certain bram patterns more easily than 
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others,” when we read of " some psychical 
social entity which can be called a gioiip 
mind,” and arc refen ed to further 
authorities (Espinas, Moms, Ginsberg and 
Mr E Barker), we may weU ask ourselves 
what perverse fate it is that keeps our 
psychologists wandenng in semi-daikness 
when a torch-bearer is to be had for the 
asking It is with something like the 
pleasure associated with a discoveiy that 
Mr Maxwell quotes from Professor William 
James' “ Effort of attention is 

the essential phenomenon of will ” Not 
only has Mrs Besant explained the 
significance of this, but it is set out in 
the Bhagavad-Gitd in the discussion 
between Knshna and Arjuna 

But, as often as the heart 
Breaks — ^wild and wavering — from control, so oft 
Lot him reenrb it, let him rein it back. 

To the soul’s governance , for perfect bliss 
Growing only in the bosom tranquillised 

Book VI Sw Edwm Arnold’s Translation 

Even Mr Maxwell, who is full of respect 
for the authorities, is forced now and again 
to become critical Jtmg has said that 
the imconscious is the sum of all psychical 
processes below the threshold of con- 
sciousness, and Mr Maxwell points out 
quite correctly that this is tantamount 
to saying that the unconscious is — 
the unconscious Our author himself 
IS very guarded in his conclusions, and 
says that the educative experience of war 
depends upon the nature of the dis- 
position aroused Yet he pomts out that 
when men have been made so callous that 
they will trample over dead bodies of 
fnends and enemies and stnp those dead 
of clothing and possessions, we must 
expect the tragic reactions we have 
witnessed smee war began Then, again, 
he quotes Stephen Graham, who says that 
the brutal side of disciphne fits you to 
accept the rdh of cannon fodder on the 
battlefield ” 

In short, war is a squalid, illogical and 
mdecent adventure in pursmt of which 
men must be degraded of set purpose 
The animal m them must be roused and 
kept stimulated, the instinct of hatred 
must be raised to the highest power No 
psycholc^cal retrospect that is written 


honestly as Mi Ma\\ ells cai cvuiJ chis 
conclusion even tiio ig it be Oy e f' icncc 


Three liille oooks of moie iii ni ' 
irteicst to llie Ibougljdni icnaer aam's 
some attcntif n here Themst, ‘ 
of Great Tmlis,” b's ‘‘Vva^ic’e i-, „ 
reprint fioin ti'c Supltmcnt of " Ne\y 
India,” and is dcMgncd to iif'iosl t!u 
casual rcadu in tlio gifts that Ih nsopliy 
has to oflci him llicio arc lifb'c > tss,>ys, 
they are waiLUn simply and ck.nh', and 
though they cannot coni} me n iii the 
work of leading writ< rs Ihf sebjii ) iliey 
aie safe to help NovV a.al itjtin, in 
the essay entitled ” Biollu iho<)<k” the 
writer reaches his highest h ei 1, and las 
vision pierces to the luait oi ii'o subjn 1 
Writing of the League of N it tons ho says, 
” It is an outside thing to udnee aima- 
ments , what wt n(>td is the spiiiL that 
will not use annanieiitt if lln'y ait‘ time 
No law can makt for lirotlu iliood e\cej)t 
the law of God, which malts a man a 
free man, a law unto hnns< If ” lit goes 
on to connect what we m.i> call the 
Labour Movement with tlie iltoil to 
recognise the rights of bionu'ihotjd and 
recognises evin lu Frediuisoniy .in dfoit 
to the same end Lattr on ht‘ jxMiifs f»ut 
the connection betwein bioflieiliooil and 
mtemationalism, finding among tin' u suits 
oi the Gicat \\ar a tjuitkdiing ot the 
intemaiional spirit With a hue optinnsni 
he declares tliat the snn is using on 
mtei nationalism and s< ttmg on tin* long 
day of the comiK-tifivt system The 
average leader may not lx* ,ihh‘ to tiavil 
all the wav with “ Wayf.uei,” hut ho is 
safe to find him a veiy interesting and 
stimulating companion 

* * * 

In ” The Reign of Law " Mr Jmara 
jadasa, Vice-President of the T heosophical 
Soaety, justifies his Theosophy by the 
light It throws upon the teachings of the 
Buddha Reading his little bwk one 
glimpses the condition that preceded the 
coimng of the Buddha, the changes that 
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^ s teachings have safCeied at the hands 
or lacher thiotigli tlio minds cf their 
exponents, the gradual descent ol 
3 addiiisi'n into the state that the author 
calls ossihcatiop, a state Irom iio 

great religion would appear to oe exempt 
To blend Theosophy \\ ith any of the great 
Faiihs IS to recover its pristine beauties, 
to stiip the masks and 'Viappings that the 
centuries have bi ought m their tram, to 
tn^cr into the joy of those who heard 
the Revelation proclaimed Mr Jmara- 
jadasa explains how this is possible, and 
leaves the reader in his debt Both the 
books above mentioned aie issued by the 
Tiieosophical Publishing House at Adyar 


\Vm McLcilan <1 Co , of Glasgow, are 
issuing a scncs of books on “ Common- 
sense Philosophy, ” an excellent idea this, 
and one that calls for congiatulations, 
paiticulaily if Mr Galloway’s little essay, 
“ The Rational Basis of Belief," with 
winch the senes opens, may be taken as 
typical ol the qualities of thought and 
wnting The author deals with our chang- 
ing beliefs, the attitude of Science, the 
question of relative probabilities, and a 
rational attitude towaid life He points 
out how theoiics of the Universe have 
been advanced and abandoned, how 
psychic phcnomenti have suffered from 
fraud on the one hand, scepticism on the 
othei, and he sums up his conclusions with 
bievity and conciseness, pointing out that 
all prool IS a matter of relative probability 
Scientific laws have been studied and are 
understood, while occult experiment deals 
with unascoi tamed forces He declares 
that intuition goes with all advance m 


knov/ledge and tnat all fields of knowledge 
are inlei -related , he holds that the 
atfuade of men of Science tov/ards 
" sdperphysicai ” mattexS is clue to thea 
levercnce foi the great God Matter 
There is much that is of value here, but 
the value cannot be expressed m a brief 
paragiaph The book costs sixpence, and 
I cannot imagine a better investment 
of that modest coin, xor the essay is 
calcidated to stimulate and encourage 
thought At present we are afraid to 
apply our reason to many of the questions 
that pi ess upon us “ Imagine,” says 
Fichte 111 one of his addresses now more 
than a hundied years old, " a world of 
men born bhnd Go among them 

and speak of colours They will 

think you aie talking to them of what does 
not exist or they will deceive 

themselves with somethmg they wiU call 
colour something they will mis- 

understand and misinterpret " Happily 
we are not bom blind, but we are reluctant 
to use our eyes 

The pubhcation of such a senes as this 
IS a very hopeful sign , it shows or suggests 
that among people who have not inter- 
ested themselves m Theosophy, who have 
no conviction concemmg the commg of a 
World-Teacher, there exists a genmne 
desire to discover whether the last word 
is to be left to Saence, and whether there 
is any appeal beyond the High Court of 
the Physical Senses That the senes 
should issue from Glasgow is fortunate, 
for Scotland breeds the hard thinkers, and 
when they are developed suffiaently they 
are apt to come south, where conditions 
are more generous As editors, authors, 
professors, they make their mark and set 
their fashion 





A European Student Mission 

America 

By P R 


O N a trip to Europe last sum- 
k mer Mi G D Piatt, loieign 
I secretary of the National Stu- 
' dent Foium m New York, was 
struck by the sincerity and 
vigour with which European students dis- 
cussed the great problems of the time 
Their interest apparently went far beyond 
their own college life, and involved mter- 
national and general cultmal problems as 
well as those of their own national and 
social life He got the impression that 
they were m mtellectual activity much 
ahead of the average American college 
student, more fully awake to the critical 
situation of the world they hved in, and 
that they had a greater feeling of lesponsi- 
bihty He also came mto contact with 
the highly mterestmg German Youth- 
Movement, and the thought occurred to 
him that Amencan students should learn 
to know what he had seen and heard, and 
get mto personal contact with some young 
people representmg the progressive youth 
of Europe This would not only con- 
tnbute to a better mutual understandmg, 
but might at the same time inspire 
Amencan students to enlarge their honzon 
and to think about the great questions 
of their own national and cultm al life The 
idea to mvite some Europeans for a visit to 
the Amencan colleges was heartily accepted 
by the executive committee of the National 
Student Forum, and Mr Pratt and another 
officer, Mr Rothschild, went over to 
Europe to pick out the men they wanted 
After three months of hard work, in which 
they probably met more mterestmg young 
people than any European ever has, they 


bi ought togcthoi s* uxiU , irt n f" ' .T ( 
difteicnt conrUi' -) ^ -i- 

many, the otlui') luji t Ting! » < 
Slovakia, Dcnmn^iw mul lioiiaud 

They w'cie cliosi'ii as iiKliv'Ki a <i * roi 
then peisonalit> X<ni( (>1. L"th' 
officials, none ol tlum au connat.Ud vinu 
then govtinnicnlb or li.i-v* .un' insL* < ' ' oi< 
from political oi religion, go. up.* .n / 
simply came ovci as ■yoini'^ nu n lyp** i- '’oi 
the spontaneous fliinkiit' .ind niun ol 
youth m then counlru and I’o. aveu 
representing a common pli.ise <a dirt t fion 
of thought Then woik was lo a pn- 
ture of youth hie in llioii <awi camtiy, 
and by personal cont.ict evliangi idtMS 
with as many mten sled Anna !< .ni si uilents 
as possible The Nalioiitil ‘-lutii nt I'ttiuni, 
the inviting organisatum, st.jmU lor lln 
promotion of sincere thinking and abioiult* 
freedom of speech, and tin* otliieii viii* 
convinced that this mi ‘•ion tonhl be a 
stimulus m this direction to ail lln t oll“gs 
visited 

Since Decembci, U)22, tin w<trk ha . ij» 
rained on and, one ni.iv say, sin < essfnlly 
The mission was divided into two groups of 
three, one touimg the nortlu*ui pait ol 
the country first, audtonuiig Iku k Ututugn 
the far West and the South, the oilier 
going South fust and letniniiig horn the 
far West tlmuigli tin iniddh* Western 
States They hav(‘ set*n «i guat p.trt of 
this splendid country and met thousands 
of students Wlien this article ajrpeais in 
the Herald oe iiif Sfar they will have 
fimshed then splendid trip and taken home 
a treasure of valuable impressions First 
of all they have expenenced the fact of 
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Life’s endless vaiiely in unny Being 
absoluLcly differcnl as individuals the3^ 
learned to \voik and live together in one 
spirit '^^iihout losing any individual 
cnaiactei istic Tins spuit vvas the altitude 
of comic desljJLp and ol sciiice But also 
ohjeci^ivel/ they loaned to know ibis fact 
In eveiy college they spent from t\kO lo 
iou- days, and no one \ as ]ust bkc any 
otner, ah hotign in so^nc lespccts 11105^ wcie 
rii siinJai They sa>v^ conscivative schoo's 
and also most dan ig educational e .neii- 
ments, met lots of nanovv-niinded people 
and also the hioadc^t thinkers and hnest 
characteis one coaid possibly ci.pect 
/imcnca apomis to be Ine land oi ur- 
liiTiitea pe ssihiliUoa, not only mate*, ally, 
bi’t also spiiibic'hy It has not yet arisen 
to itS cultural task, and as rich js it is in 
the goods oi tins Moild, as poor is it ui the 
finci things ol Ine, in real cultuie But it 
seems that die ciy oC the Soul is lieaid by a 
fev, anci these hnv aie tijnng to find an 
ansM Cl 

In every colL'go vi'-ited thetv- were some 
iiicli'viduals in whom the message of a 
European youth, turning horn a commci- 
ciahsed and mechanised hie to a real, 


vital and piofoundly human life and 
thereby creatmg ds o\vn culture, found a 
deep response They had the same spin! 
and v-he same problems, aitnough different 
m details, a -id to hear that m Europe so 
many 3 omig folks thot gne as tney did n as 
a great inspiration to them Sometimes 
they Lnev'' each outer and had formed a 
hi Je gicup, but m most cases the}’ stood 
alone and m ere often regaided as cranks or 
ladiccb, foi tney committed the un- 
forgivable sin of being non-conformist 
In some ot the progressive schools, how- 
ever, they were leading, and in these schools 
the Europeans found a most mspumg 
lesponsc 

Heie maecd lies the hope for America 
It has such a w ondeifui y outh, so healthy, 
so lull oi vitality end willingness to serve 
Ail it vants is an army of leaders m all 
depaitments of Lfe, but bciore all m educa- 
tion, who teach and live the ideal of the 
true Plan 

To maJce the pioneers of this army more 
conscious and to bring many of them in 
touch with each other is perhaps the most 
valuable woik ol this student-mission to 
Ameiica 


The Great Adventure 

By Arthur Burgess 


The Quest 

T he Soul had set out upon the 
Great Journey, filled with rest- 
lessness m the seaich for 
something It could neither 
know nor reach 

The Mortal, the Chahee within which It 
hved had turned his eyes towards the 
distant vista, had questioned the slowness 
of the growth of man, the mystery of his 
attainment to the stature of his perfection. 


only apparently to turn aside and abandon 
the goal m view 

Wcanly along the Road of Life did the 
Mortal go, raeetmg those who helped a 
httle and those who hindered , those who 
gave of sweetness and otheis of tears , 
others, agam, the pam of disappomtment, 
and a few the consolation of affection 

Great dreams had he dreamt, this 
Mortal, moulding and shapmg them mto 
a wondrous scheme, only to see them 
swept away in the cold matenahsm of the 
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world of men Once, like the fragrance 
of a lovely flower theie had come within 
the aura of his soul's experiences a love of 
great and holy punty, the renewing of an 
age-long tie Like the sweetness of end- 
less Summers, the waimth of Southern 
Seas, the softness of air that lightly 
breathes its way across the days, this love 
had expanded and grown until it had 
become the one essential — or so the Mortal 
thought — to a world of peace And then 
Uke the sudden rising of a storm which 
bnngs the chill, flower-killing winds, there 
swept o’er all the gloom of misconstruc- 
tion, doubt, and misunderstanding , and 
the one who was loved had gone beyond 
reach and the Mortal was left with the 
pam of remembrance and the grey twilight 
of aloneness 

All these things did the Mortal feel, 
and many others, as Time recorded 
on pages of expenence his years of life , 
and the yearning for somethmg that 
was neither knowable or nameable grew 
stronger and more insistent 

The Mortal, sitting deep m thought 
m a temple built by the hands of men, 
pondered and said ” What is this I 
seek and why ? Have I no fellow 
searchers ^ What is it that man needs 
to bnng his unspoken aspuations, his 
life's dreams, his plans and schemes mto 
perfection of completion ^ What is this 
that my soul commands ^ ' Seek and 

find, and finding hold, and holding 
follow and following serve ' Do the souls 
of others seek and m the seekmg find such 
pam and tears ? " 

As the Mortal sat withm the temple 
that men had built, he heard a voice 
which said “ Know the day is at hand , 
prepare ye for the coming of the Lord " 

. . in a flash of illuimnation came the 
knowledge that m the world of men weie 
many who held this Hope, that one day, 
qmte soon, there would come the One who 
Knew all thmgs, who had completed the 
search, attained to the fullest realisation 
of the greatest yearning He Who would 
Ihmself be the synthesis of the dreams of 
men But as the Mortal realised this 
wonder, he also knew that those who shared 
his dream were few, looking along many 


paths for His Face, and seeking lor Kis 
Light in many dzSerent v/a^s 

Adventures by xhe Wah 

ThiS Mortal, being anioi.gst Mortais & 
little wise, but like wise nicr oflep foolish, 
set about doing his shrie to p^ippro loi. 
the Coming of this Lora, this JJiglity One, 
this Superman Witn him ut r uricd 
many others who liKev/if>e would picp<uc 
the wa5^ 

The Mortal said “ I v/iii reform the world 
— ^not one spot oi blcn'idi shall then be 
when He v-ho comes Mill com-nard me 
I will make all iron puie Uo 1 not know 
that they must ail be so if tiu ^ , witJi n'e 
would work with Him aiid Kne-w IJjin 
when He comes ^ I will make all place'- 
fair , so that whf n He comes no spot 
of desecration ma-y mai tin bf aufy oi the 
world to give Him pun I will icmove 
from befoie men all thing, wliith hold 
their feet in a me'sh of foolish wa-ys, the 
desires of the body clogging and dulling 
the mind, those things which kill the sjiint 
All and eveiything which holds them 
chained will I remove — I and th(>y who 
work with me to picpaic His w.iy We 
shall be known from eml to end of this 
our world as gieat refoinieis 

'* I will go forth, I and m> brothei men, 
and tell the story to vast crowds who shall 
gather daily because of oiii powtr of the 
tellmg, and men shall join tog« tin i lu 
thousands in their at< kini.ilion <<f Hi> 
coming, so that when He coim'^ Hi* ‘■hall 
say 'Truly has all the woild hi ‘an I of 
this, and is agreed upon the Tiuth of the 
message ’ ” 

Tlie Mortal, feailess, full of vigoui in 
action, and vision, jilanni d gorgeous 
ceremonies for the helping of men to a 
consaous realisation of the* Spirit, gave 
his utmost in gatheiing in the human 
harvest , but though he did all these 
things, somethmg vague, elusive, yet 
effective in its attraction, failed to reach 
him 

The Wonderful Discovery 

One day, more strange than pen can 
say, thi? Mortal sat within a temple built 
by the hands of men, and while he sat. 
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tncre came a Peace so great that none 
may descnbe iLs greatness A peace tin- 
brolren except for the distant irtonirg of 
a groap at prajci, s>vcetcnc(? by the 
i ’O-nse of their devotions 

Cjutet grew that ploce, far, fai v^ent 
all that belonged lo life of men and things, 
and places , and the Mortal slept rnd 
dream c 

In tnc silence ol that temple there came 
io him lite \ision of the One vho had 
attained to the fullest rtalisalion of tnc 
World’s need, the knowledge of all things 
With tenderness and compassioii passing 
comprehension, He raised His Hands in 
blessing and said “ My Ciuld, I am He 
wnora thou seekest ” And the Mortal 
made obeisance to the One foi v/hom he 
had searched " Oh, Lord ' Oh, Master 
of men i When wilt Thou come to the 
V orld that needs Thee, that calls so con- 
stantly foi Thy coming ’ When wilt 
Ihoa come to command the Army of 
those who wait Thy Great Command, 
who stand ready for Th('c to lead them into 
action, who plan and dicam great dreams 
to be realised when Thou art with them, 
to fill their forms with Thy Life and Power , 
tell me, Lord, that I may tell it unto men, 
and urge them on to greater action so that 
they may be ready when Thou dost come ” 

The Master's face grew grave yet 
passing tender, the Eyes unfathoma&e, 
like glimpses into the Great Eternal, 
ra3nng forth the wonder of the Mystery 
of the Gloiy of That which Is Ho Spoke, 
His Voice full of the harmony of the 
World's music “ My Child,” He said, 
” and through thee children, I have 
been, and thou kuewe^it not, so busy wert 
thou and fhin< Thiough all the world 
didst thou search for Me, and shape the 
garden in which thou didst plan for Me 
to live, and gave to men such virtues as 
thou didst think I would that they should 
have, and moulded the world of men into 
a pattern thou didst consider worthy I 
should complete My Child, and through 
thee My Children, think not that all thy 
actions and all thy dreamings were not 
acceptable m My sight they truly were 


AH th/ oeneficent guidance to\/ards a 
better, nobler lue were blessed by Me 
\/hose blessing rests on ail devoted service 
But diast thou not know that fma shap<’ 
erd MotiLd L'letr Uves pccoiding to the degtee 
with which t^ ey feed iheir spmts, so that 
their light itiay shv> e before dll men and 
Jiei/ ocry presence he cn unspoken henedic- 

noti, ^ 

‘ They \vho would have known Me when 
I came — coming so qmetly with no 
trumpet call of My coming — ^needed to 
still themselves, to loosen themselves from 
the world's viDrations, to sit within the 
consciousness of My Soul, to lift them- 
selves into at-one-inent with My rh3rthm, 
to feel, and recognise, and luow, and 
share m the vibration of My Life this 
they did not do They did not find Me 
where I \/as the whole day long, within 
the sheltei of their hearts, waiting for 
them to spread around Me the oasis of 
greutest peace wherein they could have 
heard My slightest call and known My 
faintest wish ” 

The Mortal looked up, and looking, 
turned, and turning, came once more to 
that which was the sphere within which he 
hved, and m the distance heard the voices 
of those who intoned their prayers, 
breathing agam the fragrance of the 
mcense of their devotions , and he raised 
his eyes and thought he saw faintly the 
outlme of One he hoped to serve, and he 
whispered ” My body shall be Thy 
temple, my life shall be Thy mirror, and 
through me, if Thou bless my eSorts, shall 
men draw a httle nearer into the stiUmg 
of themselves within the peace of Thy 
vibration, so that when Thou comest lo 
the world which needs Thee, I, and my 
brother men who know Thee, and knowing, 
serve Thee, and serving follow, shall be fit 
to channel Thy great purpose and execute 
Thy gracious commands ” 

The Mortal went forth to teU his com- 
rades of what he had discovered in the 
stillness of the silence m the temple built 
by the hands of men, where he had heard 
the whisper of his Master in the vision of 
his soul 



Storm Elementais 

By Geoffrey Hodson 
Seen dunng the Slo/td, J dy \0tn, 1923 


D emoniacal and temfymg 

beyond descnption are the 
bemgs who are to be observed 
exulting in the aenal regions, 
while the jagged flashes of the 
lightning and the deafening roar of the 
diunder continue hour after houi through 
the night 

Then appearance faintly suggests gigan- 
tic bats Theu bodies are human m shape, 
yet it IS no human spirit which, bnlhant 
as the lightning itself, shmes through 
their large upward slantmg eyes Black 
as the night is their colour, red and flame- 
hke the aura which surrounds them, 
dividing mto two huge pimons behmd 
their ladies , hair that is afire streams 
back from their heads like tongues of 
flame 

Thousands of these bemgs, of whom this 
IS but a haltmg descnption, revel m the 
midst of the storm The clash of the 
mighty forces gives them an exaltation of 
consaousness — though some word expres- 
smg the opposite extreme would be more 
accurate, for one effect of the stonn is to 
furnish these dark legions with conditions 
in which they can precipitate themselves 
mto outward manifestation Providing 
themselves with vehicles they wheel, 
swoop, dart, soar and hover, apparently 
mtensifymg the forces of the storm, which 
m them seem to find embodiment 
Behmd these and above them, m the 
very heart of the stoim, there is One beside 
whom the dementals of storm and dis- 
mtegration are but flickermg bats There 
m the heart of it all is to be seen one of the 
great Devas of the elements — human in 
fonn, yet utterly super-human m beauty, 


majesty and po\,cr hk' i j' 

this PresOi^ce in tl'c d cii 

mspired courage end cilnu^c f i ju * 
as a flash of hglitmug tl' ' I'li < iviii* 
one of the daik bcin^^ k( i.ud tu > ^ )o 
down and hovei iljoc. u ] 

baleful eyes, gleaniag \.nh dimi u' i id 
unholy delirium, wcie d iij»ou tne < i< ’ 
below Foi a fraction of i sc'ui'd IIm 
consciousness behmd liioir u.h con- 

tacted, producing a feeling ol vciti"o ind 
terror such as had not been » \jK in need 
smee the war, when days and niglii-> wt n* 
passed under bomb and shill Jin I mdci 
this present test the value of tliosf* days 
was realised, tor automaticaliv tlu* * 011 - 
sciousness overcame the leai and stilh*d 
the trembling of the body, ( m cd ‘ly the 
vision and the deafening ( i.n k o! llmndci 
by which it w'as accompanied (n >1 inlly 
the dark storm bend sjH'd jw.iy, uKt nng 
the weird, exulting, uneaillily <iy whicli 
was continually audibli, ns il liom a 
thousand thioats, duiing tlu* stonn 
In the midst of it all tlu u* i> calm, poise 
unshakable, and a PowcT whuh (‘ven these 
imruly legions acknow lulgt* 

Beyond a cei tain limit they ( annot go, 
for they are ever held in cIuh k by a Will 
which reigns supreme ovi'i the ehnnenlal 
forces which, like Hell let loose, fight out 
the battle of the storm 
Though they belong to the destructive 
side of manifestation, to the forces of 
disintegration, strife and death, it must 
not be forgotten that these beings have 
their place equally with those of construc- 
tion in the fulfilment of the great Plan of 
the Creator, who, as the Easterns say, is 
also Preserver and Destroyer 





^ L .M ' v'O-'-iyt- - Ni:W it^KCE OF MOUi'TTAIKS—" THE LORD 

'"0 .. ILJ*' N'iW O'^DJ R OF TIIJNOS— CRUELaY TO ^NIIIALS— SPIRITUAL 

tlEALIRG 


^ 1) a' „ A'l 'iji j It ijIj races, Iiuiopt'’n, 

-SiillC iTlU \f’K 1!>, ^ilch c }Il=5 E ^- 
c'llfi' , fit i' I iiaii 'li'l ,siau, 111' t ..''t 
jui L<) telcl»i''tf tlu i' uisim tc Liv u o. 
Ftl-iii-', j, tOi Ui cj o 'll)" ib( sacaftco ol 
' 3 " ' 

( I -.pica ()i lie ’I’lin (U'c Mosque 

bi r i, Lfw iiOll xDi su( n un I'si iiuly) the uaiial 
lit'^v iv 10 o loicd 1 he Iiiani, Miilic'raad 
la’vuu Eluii, then ehaai'd Aiino \«-rti fiom 
the *J’ i’au, att( I hi ix ht ddivexcd aa eloquent 
icldiC)'' iix i^'ielish 

h( dviU on the uuvdS'htj ot Islaui II 
ji 1 If’ ■>(1 ( Ini UaU) AvoiiUl OiiI\ i dopl the same 
attit'tdi livart' Aluhiiiiacl whuh Muslims 
do ic uos tlie fi Ai-li IhoplKUi’iid Chust, 
how lUiieJi jMoh biothdhmss tiieii %vuuld 
bi ' 

“I I c if't il of 1 I MU w 's uiuvcr > 'I biotliCihood 
I f i< if eoi'iiliy Is rood, but Islnii "oi ■ laither, 
and It I hd, leivt ol all liii]tiii.nit>, without (hs- 
ti'a ti ai <(f 1 u e Islam means self-sacufu e, the 
rhvotioii ot our i Me to the seivier of God 
Op( ll/ll t ( vdi “ h iti on* ’> lilt lid " if he stands 
il' the w ' / of till' Ilk ol S( ivuc 

*b. i din \va. iiady tt> aeiihit liis ion Hi 
i« limit lor thill tliii wis not requued of him 
l»iU ui end to lilt batbirous pint tut ol human 
ituhtt Wlial Is w I'ltotl IS nut tiie satiihor 
o' (dhds, but ol tuustlves 

< liii I iivrtl i lile ot t oniplrtr sell bacrihee to 
lilt Will of (lod Muhxmids whole life was a 
s unlit ( 

Helou* the* leiMii ol universal biotluihood, 
whuli IS wlnt Christ me int by I he Kingdom ot 
IkMven, e.m lomt* ihoiit, it is netessaiy that 
tlicie must be umviisal rerogiiitiou ol the truth 
that is in Ihe teat lungs of the prophets of all 
tchgtoiis Zoiodstri, Kiishna, Buddha, and all 
the great leaeheis, weic also inessengois from 
God 

The eeremony conduded with the rhythmic 
chanting ot tho sacred Names ot God Dr 
Leon, a prominent English Miisliin, proposed 
that A message of congratulation and goodwill 
be sen* to the luxkish statesmen who had con- 
cluded the terms of peace with the Allies This 
was unanimously approved 


S ObiVDlNGS uihen oy the Eastern ielegiaph 
Company s caole ship JS/tfe trip wKch has 
oe'^ u carr j mg out repaTs to the. cable uniting 
Crpe low 1 and St Helena, show that tne bed 
of the 4.itlantic Ocean uas risen to \/ithin Ihree- 
q inters of a mlc from the surface as agamst 
thice miles t\/enty-iour years ago, and specu- 
la cion is novv rife as to whether or not there has 
been biougnt into CMstence a submarine moun- 
tain range ‘•t uting as fei north as the Cape > de 

il ind-- 


/* COPYof i HL Herat D or THE StAiR is placed 
£\ ladi month m sia. Manchestci libiaiies 
-i- A q hesc copies are enclosed in a special cover 
with lettering on the sides, and are paid for by 
the Manchester centre out of the cenhe funds 
The Liverpool centre sold 326 copies of The 
Herald oi riiE Si vr during the yeai, and “ the 
mcmbeis think it one of the best magazines on 
sale ” 

* * # 

T he Star in the East — the organ of the 
Austialian Division — ^has published a 
Special Amphithcatio number It tells all 
thcic is to tell about the Star Amphitheatre, 
Sydney, NSW And it states that “ the Head 
of the Older has just purchased an American 
Headquarters situated m the beautiful 0]ai 
Valley, some miles from the city of Los Angeles ” 

* * <■ 

" T REMEMBER one day of my youth, at 
I Roraoiantm,” writes Victor Hugo m his 
* study of Shakespeare, “ in a hut we had 
theio, with its vmo-lrolhs thiough which the 
air and light sifted in, that I espied a book upon 
a shelf, the only book there was m the house — 
Lucretius’s ' Dc Return Natura ' My professors 
of rhetoric had spoken very ill of it — a circum- 
stance which recommended it to me I opened 
the book It must have been at that moment 
about noonday I happened on these powerful 
and serene lines ‘ Religion does not consist 
m turning unceasmgly toward the veiled stone, 
nor in approaching all the altars, nor in throwing 
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one's self prostrate on the ground, nor in raising 
the hands before the habitations of gods, nor in 
deluging the temples with the blood of beasts, 
nor in heaping vows upon vows , but m behold- 
ing ail things with a peaceful soul 

J 1 A 

T hough we aie aware of a grovnng litera- 
ture depictmg in various ways the Coming 
of the Master, we have perhaps hardly 
leahsed the wideness of its appeal There is in 
the world a growing hunger for the incarnation 
of its Ideal And now Miss Chiistabel Pank- 
hurst, so weU known for her activities m the 
Suhrage mov emeiit, has published her book, 
" The Lord Cometh * ' She sa 3 *s that it would 
be easier to keep one’s thought and belief to 
oneself, ** but somehow one is constrained to tell 
other people ” This is e^actl^ what the Order 
of the Star in the East has been doing since 1911, 
and all those who still have a mmd open to the 
dawn will go on steadily preparing themselves 
foi the Commg The result of this self-prepara- 
tion will be seen in the discipline of self — and the 
kmdness, gentleness and love for all who do not 
at present understand The Commg will be the 
beginnmg of the New Age of righteousness and 
peace and happiness surer than the rising of 
the sun " The day is gone by when the belief 
that a larger share than heretofore in national 
and mtemational government would bring about 
the millenium The workers of to-day, perhaps 
as faulty as the rest of humanity, will not be able 
to set the world light Women having achieved 
the vote are becommg increasingly aware of the 
inability to regenerate mankind Miss Pank- 
hurst says that she thought that once certam 
obstacles were removed the ideal social and 
international order would go ahead, and it was 
some time before she realized that the war was 
not " a war to end war ” but a begmnmg of 
sorrows ” It is not laws, nor institutions, nor 
any national or international machmery that 
are at fault, but human nature itself " 

« 

T SIMPLYlongfor the new order of things,'* 
I said the Bishop of Woolwich when recently 
speakmg to men m the Borough Market, 
** when we shall give every man what God 
meant him to have — a fair oppoitunity to live 
decently ” He went on to say that the motive 
power that was going to effect the change was 
love They had got to leam to love people they 
did not like A Conservative must love the 
Radicals , France must love Germany , Ulstei 
must love Smn Fein He wras an optimist and 
believed that all these things are possible ** The 
Labour Party wants more Christianity Chns- 
tiamty is not a dud " 

« * « 

T here have been many cases of gross 
cruelty to animals recently, and Lord 
Lambonme has drawn attention to the 


inadequacy of punibhments meted out to in*- 
guilty persons The magistrates have 2 nd ct-ca 
fines, but this has not had the desired e'iee 
The law does provide pov er oi imprisonnic it x t 
many cases, and it is hoped that impusOUT-^c t 
With hard laboui will act as £» detent ii tu 
cruelty 


O UR thanks aie due to tac Editor of t'lf 
Daily Lxpress who has Qivca pcrmis^xon 
to quote the following m lal* 

'A dominating man m a while surplice — 
hands stretched tov’-ards the high looi of ^Vest- 
mmster Abbey , a vo^ce vibiaut \vith an xmonsc 
faith , row on row of men and \vomeii, reaching 
far back in the dim chinch 

*' Such was the scene last night when the firsfc 
sermon was pleached m the Abbey since the 
Reformation on the revival of iaiUi healing 
Some of the congregation were blind, and were 
led to their seats by friends Others \^CxO dumb 

' CANCER CURED ’ 

The sermon was preached by the Rev * 
C Griffith, vicai of St Martin, Norwicii, wiio 
has conducted faith-hcalmg services ail 
East Anglia 

“ ' Spiritual healing is a live thing ' he said 
‘ Thcie IS no nonsense about it I ha\ e ucen 
blind men regain their sight I have known 1 
man shoot up an arm which w'^as witliend foi 
sixteen years, and have seen cancer cured 
within twenty mmutes Jbaith returns not (uily 
to the healed, but also to those who are not 
healed 

” ' In East Anglia where I have just been 
working thousands have waited iiom line 
o’clock m the morning to eleven o’clock at night 
in the streets, kneeling outside the little shi incs 
where hands are laid ou the sick I hey wall lied 
people who were stone-deaf healed within a few 
mmutes, and returning thanks publwly 

' I was talkmg to one of the leading suigcons 
m the Cancel Research hund a few days <igo 
He said to me ‘'There is something about 
cancer that we know nothing about \Ahat arc 
you, as a leprcsentative of the Church, doing 
about it ^ ” I told him that m my opinion a 
day should be set aside ou which every on< 
throughout England should pray that this un- 
known " somethmg " might be revealed * 

PRAVERS 

Many people went to ask advice of Mr 
Griffith after the seivicc 

" ' People are healed every week in Norwich,’ 
said Mr Griffith to a Daily Express repiesenta- 
live ' We hold service s in churches or on 
village greens, and hundreds of people come from 
every part of England The services are of the 
quietest possible character, and there is no 
choir Six or seven people pray earnestly all 
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tne iirae, anJ it it. Dcctci ix the sick people can 
be orepaicd beiorc the mission 

“ ' I nave sxna^l bowl ol oil specially ole^sca 
oy the bisiiop ol the diocLSC I lub tnis od 
ov^er th^ii iexTiplco aiic^ iOjcieids Some time 
^go a %70*shippci came \aio c hc'^d \ ^ suaJud 

in Dandages He had tp ibscess whi^h pro- 
t^-nacd Iron! irs oye, but tnc moment lit reached 
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nome and took oS the bandages the abscess 
had gone do^ n, ana not a trace or it ^vas 
left 

' Tne Rev Artnar T Donv.t ilio cadres on 
the same woiL m De\onsnire, v as a hopeless 
inv^aiid, snxten >;> irom '^erte a^curAs, until the 
Rev jrhn Mailbia la d hai^ds on him and cared 
him completely ' ' PZFIX 


JIrtoiTi ®ii!r Eliiterccaii (Sottesponbent 


A mong tne do*-on oest behoved humai 
beings m America one c in unlicsi- 
- tatmgly rank Luther Burbanii, affec- 
lionatel]^ known as " Tnc PI ml VVizaid ' Tue 
vmter does 110 c Know to what e vtenl klr 
Buroank's marvellous achieve me lit s in the last 
30 yi ars m originating new and sup< nor species 
ol vegetables, fruits, beiries and iJowers are 
known and appreciated m ionign lands, but so 
greatly is he looked up to in America that his 
stiiking ailidc 111 ' Tlearsl s international 

Magazine " fox June, 1923, lias attracted wide 
attention He says, ** Ihe Greatest Radio Set 
in the woild is man himself," and proceeds <0 
claim ability to send out and leceivc messages 
by thouglit alone All his life he has had this 
power So h is his sister and so had his mother 
Many instances and proofs arc given The 
whole trend of his teaching is designed to con- 
vince the matenahslir world of the reality of the 
finer bodies and soul of man and of the tran- 
scendent importance of spiiitual things Thus 
even among the world's greatest scientists aic 
some who aic piepanng liic Way of the Loid " 

♦ 4 

C OMFS now the age of Water Power, 
** White Coal " and Hj’^dro electric Powei 
development If it be true that it is 
easiei for souls to be puic and white and clean 
wbf n their i ncasmg bodi( s are likewise, then it 
follows that a widespicad movement now under 
way in tins country should hi Ip pave the way 
for spiritual growth 

For the day of hauling coal-loaded railroad 
trains thousands of miles is passing It is the 
day of electricity geneiated by water power 
Electric pow<r companies opc^rated by private 
enterprise are installing new plants and bonng 
tunnels on a gigantic scale New electric 
apparatus to handle the unpiecedcntediy large 
loads of current are being invented and installed 
to meet the rapidly increasing demands 
Hitherto impossible feats are becoming common- 
place It seems the last word in efficiency 

41 « 4 ( 

S ometimes the same water IS used as 
many as six times to generate power by 
its rapid flow through six diaflerent power 


houses, all m a row do\ n tne siac 01 o’^e moun- 
tain Later x«i tl c valley that samcr water is 
sold for iriigation And all tbis pot er is delivered 
to the ter counties served hy Inis pc^rtic ilar 
company witnout any poisonous and besiriiching 
coal fumes and coal dust , and be it remembered 
without any soot and grime belchmg out of the 
chimneys where the power is used The spiritual 
gam IS incalculable, \vhile the gam m health, 
comfort, ease beauty and economy is decidedly 
calculable 

I 4c « 

H FNRY ford announces that he has 
agents out m every one of the forty- 
eight states in this country investigating 
the purchase of suitable sites for the establish- 
ment of factories driven by water power or by 
electricity developed by water power Already 
his largest lactones on the River Rouge m 
Michigan are diiven by water power In other 
instances he is moving his factories to the 
mouths of his coal mines to save transportation 
costs He predicts that this movement will 
spread, and that it may even result in lessemng 
the crowded conditions and consequent evils in 
big cities Here surely is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished 

# 4C * 

T his leads US to consider another favounte 
theory of this remarkable man He 
mamtams that no one should work in a 
factory all the year round He sayrs a man should 
work on the farms for six months a year pro- 
ducing foodfatufls and then work in the factory 
in the same community the balance of the year — 
minus a substantial vacation The factoiy 

should be shut half the year or less, depending 
on varying conditions The plan is too elaborate 
and complex to review in these brief notes, but 
let it be said that it is no hare-brained scheme of 
a theorist, full of flaws, but that it seems to be 
flaw-proof and statesmanlike It requires, 

however, a more centrahsed control of in- 
dustry than this democratic country has yet 
thought necessary, and a further stop upon 
the long road leading from competition to 
co-operation 
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D ans les derniers mois de I'annee 1920, 
la Revue La DSmoaaiie que dinge 
Jlarc Sangnier, depute de Pans, prenait 
I'lnitiative de faire une enquSte dans tous les 
pa]^, sui cette question ' Une Internationale 
d^mocratique est-elle possible ’ " 

Tout de suite, des r^ponses vmient si 
Qombreuses, si encourageantes, si entbousiastes 
mtoe, que, I’annee suivanie, Marc Sanqnier 
decidait de conveyer Pans, le premier Congtis 
dimoctattqve lAtemattonal 11 se r6unit du 
4 au 11 Decembre, 1921, et groupa des lepr&en- 
tauts de 21 nations En 1922 le Congres se 
rfiunit d Vienne, avec quatre nouvelles nations 
Cette ann6e il aura lieu du 4 au 10 aout a 
Fnbourg en Bnsgau, Allemagne Ce Congr^ 
s'annonce comme devant dtre pariicuherement 
mtdressant, des questions ^ I'ordre du jour 
sont 

L» nahonahsme et le dSsarmemeni 
Le nahonahsive et Vidie rdigtetise 
Le nahonahsme et le mouvement social 
Le nahonahsme et le progris diniocrahque 
Le disarmement matdnel 
Le disarmement moral 

Le Congrte sera ouvert par une grande messe 
solennelle cS14br6e par Mgr Ma\ de Sate, k la 
mSmoire de iotis les heros de la recente guerre 
Marc Sangnier a cr44 en France le mouvement 
de la *' Jeune R^publique,” pne bien qu'encore 
trks nouveau, prendra, nous le croyons, une 
rapide extension 

La politique de Marc Sangnier s'eleve centre 
toutes les violences aussi bien politiques que 
nationales, et travaille au rapprochement des 
peuples, y compris le rappiochement avec les 
414ments pacifistes allemands C'est, croit-il, la 
seule possibility de paix 
Marc Sangnier s'efforce " d’yiever " toutes les 
questions politiques a la lumiere des grands 
pnncipes chrytiens Lors d une agiession dont 
u avait dte victime la veille de la part d'adver- 
saires politiques, il dit en pleine Chambre des 
Dyputds cette noble parole " Aucune violence 
ne me forcera k hair ' " 

Nous ne r^sistons pas au d^sir de citer iti un 
passage d'un de ses grands discours politiques, 
prononc6 le 81 mai dernier 
"Nous savons que le Christ, qui a voulu 
affranchir Thumanity, a dty ]uge, condamnfi, 
cracifiy par les imp^nalistes et les nationahstes 
d'aloiB, ah i nous avons bien le droit de nous 
rtvoltw et de dire k ceux-lk mfimes qui n’ont 
plus aucune foi positive ' Nous ne voulons 
pas yous imposer une foi que vous n'avez pas, 
car ragenouiilement forc4 seiait de I'hypocrisie, 
mais ce que nous denzandons, c'est de bien 


comprendre qu’il y a des hommes qui metient 
sur le visage du Chnst le masque honteu c de leur 
hame Arrachez le masque, vous decouvrirc? 
Jesus-Chnst ' ’ (4pplavdissei>^e,us Jn.,'6t,qi‘es 
dans tou*e la salle ) 

“Et alors, il faut qu'il y •’it comme un pacte 
sacr6 entre tous ceux, quels qu ils soient, quelleo 
que soient leurs opinion^ philosoohiquts oi' 
leurs croyances religieuses, lecis negations ou 
leurs affirmations, enlre tous ceui. qii sonC 
convameus que la pensee ne peut p'^s ne pa's 
6tre libre, en ce sens qu'on ne oeut lam-iib 
imposer par la force unc affiimation ou une 
negation Ces hommes-lk vous les rencontrerez 
partout, il faut les decouvnr, il laut qu'il', 
s'unissent entie eu',. poui letter contre toutes lei 
oppressions oppressions sociolcs k ImteiKPi., 
oppressions nationalistes k I’cxteneui ct il fan! 
mfime que nous ayons des rappoits d’amitie 
nous umssant, dans tous les piys, av^ec dt 
hommes qui pensent ct qui veulent amsi " 

* ' < 

L *0N a beaucoup pTrle, recemment d'un 
musicien piodige de siw a ns, qui a donn< 

^ en Avnl dcmier, k Pans, un i^cital de 
piano chez Pleyel 

Cet enfant, Pietro Mazzini, n'aurcut commence 
le piano qu'en novembre dtniier, et dc]k il s'tst 
formy un repertoire abondant d’uuvns dc 
Mozart, Beethoven, Rossini, etc 

On raconte qu'k neut mois il ccoutait d^pi sa 
mkre, la cantatnee Carla Ben issi, avtc uii 
plaisir visible, et marquait la mcsiiic avec a 
tyte A deux ans, il chantait lui-mfinic, tits 
juste, des airs d’operos italicns 
Le journal La LibeiU Icimme un article sui 
le jeune Pietio Maz/mi par cette phrase 
" Voilk un sujet d’ttudes pour ceuv qni cioicut 
k la rymcamation ! " 

>i> K! 1l 

I L n’a etc question quo de Pascal ces d< inxcis 
temps en l^rancc Bans les luihf ux It's pliu 
divers scientiflquc, philosopluqne ou rc- 
ligieux, des discours et dc longues etudes out 
6t6 consaerd k ce giand gtnio k I'occasion de 
son 2« centenairc 

L'on se souvient, que Blaise Pascal retrouva 
par lui-m6me, k I’dge de 12 ans, sans le scrours 
d'aucun livre, les propositions dc gdomdtne 
d'Euclide Qu'k 16 ans, il dcnvit un " Iraiti 
des Sections contques " qui dtonna Bescartes, 
qu'k 18 ans il mventa une machine k calculcr 
et que c'est k Im que l'on doit les lois do la 
pesantem de I’air Pms, k I'kge ok les autres 
hommes commencent k peine k vivre, lui, 
"ajmnt achevd de paioounr le cercle des 
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scienc^^s humcii es, s apcrrut de leur neanl ei 
toarna ses pensccs vcis 1 1 roli^ion ” II em- 
bra‘^sa le jonsei 1 vocui da^xS la retiailo a 

Po 4 .t Fo^ al acs Ch'^mps i^^qu a sa ipoit i 1 cs-ge 
d^. SS a IS 

On irouve ca Pnscil n e union de 
Tno-niine dt, sckucc ct cie Ihomrie do ioi Xi 
cbooloi>iLi , m p^ilo-.ophc, Pascal csi a p^oprc- 
inei^t pd^le un ' oio/'^nt * c dune ame 
i,odclice dc <:jxaces ia>stiqucs que soileni les 
“ PLiistLs,* le plus ccleorc de ses ouvrages 
C e^t soiur de son l -^ pencnce '.pintuclle la 
plus piOiOnae, ccUe qui bou levers sa vie 
rii-ciieuro Qont: il con erva la aate dans son 
journal 2> novcmoio iGl’, accompaj^ncc de 
oeMe anrotaliun ' joic, Joie, Joic, 

Joie, plcu’b de Joie, qu d c^ii/it Ic Myst^t& 
de Jtsus L. on trouve d ms cet ouvrnpe dcs 
phicybcs i^oniinc ct. lie-ci " jcscr •-eia en c gone 
jusqu'a lo lin du moude nc faal pas durmi. 
pendant ee tcu'ps-Ia " Ou eette aiitre, mise 
dans la bouehe do Jesus par Paseel “ Consolc- 
tni, tu ne me ^^herv^hci m nas, si tu ne mav^ais 
trouve ’ 

C'c&t P'’SL"^‘l qui a diL le moi c st hai&s'^ble 
Il sembic o.\oir eo^apris inicnx qne quieonqae 
la dirierence entre ee quo nous appclle’ions en 
languu^^e Uk osopbique, le " moi *' cl le so* 

La vraic ct in'>quc veriu/' a-t-il cent, *‘psi de 
se hail ct ile chtxcbcr uu etre v< rit iblcment 
aimabb , poui 1 iimcr Maxs, comnie nous nc 
pouvons inicr ec qui csi hois dc nous, il faut 
aimei un cti« qux suit en nun's, et eela cst viai 
dun clitcun do tuiii l<s liomnies Or il n*y a 
que TElre iinivcisel qux soil tcl 3 e loymme 
de Dicii est cn nous Ic bicn univcrscl cbt cn 
noub, Cot noub-iiiemc, ct n'est pis nous " 


Il cst amusant de se r?ppe’er que c cbt k 
Tcsprit xnvcnaij. de Pascc-1 q^e nous aevens ^es 
brou^Ltca aiiisx qae les piemieres \oxtarcb 
puDbques k paicours fi es, c est a-aire *cs 
omnibus 
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Sv-verement dan& les journau , eu retusmt 
d'osbister a la distribution des Pn^, a^sant 
qu ils desapprouvaie-'t les recompenscb publiqueb 
qux ne fo^ t quo ae\clopper 1 orguep cnez les 
enidiils Ceri nous parait mteressan'i Les 
maitreb d Ecole ou\riiaiont ds reeliement les 
3 euc sur le grove probleme qu* consis-^e a 
tiou/cr le nxoven dt srtni'hf les enxants, sans 
uevempper I'envie chez le^ maava*s eleves, on 
la \-aniLe cnez les bons 


' si 3: 

r ON 0 en France un grand sentiment de 
1 cgalite des races, le prejuge des couleurs 
^ n exibtc pas Temoin cette note commune - 
quee par le Minis ^re des Affaires etrargeres, a la 
^uitc de poniblcs incidents survenus recemment 
“ Des tounsteb etrangers, oubliant qu ils sont 
nos holeb et quo, de ce iait, ils sont tenus au 
re->pect de nos usages et de rob lois, ont, ces 
tcmps-ci, k di verses reprises, manifeste violem 
meut lear reprobation de voir s'asseoir a leurs 
cutes, dans dcs licu% publics, aes hommes de 
coukur, ils ont cte jusqu'a reclamer leur 
expulsion dans dcs termes injuneux Si de 
pdicils incidents se lenouve^aient des sanctions 
bcruent prises * 


jFvoni ©ur Jnbxan CoiTesponbent 


S INCE the list loLtei was written, our 
b< loved k idfi, IMtb iicsant, ha^ boon 
conlincd to her room, due to <i bad knee, 
but she ^ccuis to have diminished hei aetivdy 
to as bniall an ostf iH <is possibJt* It did not pre- 
vent her, a week ago, Irom making a journey of 
a thousand miles bv tail to Boiubiy to attend a 
meeting of the e\c(utive eommithe of the 
National ConXcienec, and although she is far 
from well >et, it will not prevent her Irom 
making a journey next week to Madanapalle to 
perform the opening cciemony of the Ihouso- 
phical College there One is left breathless at 
the example of complete dedication in Their 
service that one sees in Mrs Besant, and one 
begins to wonder at the magnitude of the separa- 
tion between her and the ordinary mortal 
With such an example before us, it should not 
be difficult for us to emulate her spint of com- 
plete self-surrender in the cause of the great 


one>, although we may but be able to follow 
her at a great distance 

* >*! u? 

O N May 25th, all the Groups of the Star 
in India held meetings or otherwise 
celebrated the birthday of oui beloved 
Chief, Mr J Knshnamurti The occasion was 
taken advantage of to repeat the pledge of the 
Order It is well that we should remind our- 
selves periodically ot our duties and responsi- 
bilities as well as our privileges In some places 
the poor were fed, in others there weie special 
functions At Adyar, the National Representa- 
tives were At Home to the members under the 
Banyan Tree There was also a meeting of 
members at which our revered Protector was 
present, and she spoke of the satisfactory pro- 
gress in the consummation of the role of our 
Chief xn the commg reconstruction She also 
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referred to the plan for the construction of a 
huge open air amphitheatre by the Australian 
Star memDcrs m Sydney The Australian 
section IS to be congratulated for its foresight 
and preparedness, and efiorts should be made to 
build such amphitheatres in important centres 
in dilferent countries, fitted with “ broad- 
castmg " apparatus so that the teachings of the 
World Teacher may be distributed all over the 
world simultaneous!;^ 

A ^ 

T he Self-Preparation Groups, referred to 
in the June letter, have now begun 
activity, and many members from the 
different parts of the country have jomed At 
present all correspondence takes place and 
instructions are given from the Headquarters 
at Adyar, but members, who have taken up 
this vigorous life of self-discipline, meet together 
on the ele\enth of every month and discuss the 
monthly message of the Head The time that is 
in front of us is very short, and it is well that 
Star members should consider well, and decide 
whether membership of the Order means to 
them merely a profession of belief or whether 
it IS an insistent and a sacred call for action and 
achievement If it be the latter, an active and 
vigorous participation in the Self-Preparation 
Groups IS essential 

« * ♦ 

T he idea of a Brotherhood Campaign 
during the coming autumn months, sug- 
gested by Mr Graham Pole, the General 
Secretajy of the Theosophical Society m England 
and Wales, has been taken up by the Indian 
Section It will take various forms m India 
Among the various methods for the campaign 
are united prayer and meditation, distribution 
of free leaflets, lectures on various religions 
from a common platform, social functions, etc 
Mrs Besant has written a few Imes for the first 
of these, to be used with prayer or meditation, 
which have been published elsewhere, but they 
may be repioduced here as they are so beautiful 

O Hidden Life vibrant m every atom , 

O Hidden Light, shining in every creature , 

O Hidden Love, embracmg all in Oneness , 
May each, who feels himself as one with 
Thee, 

Know he is therefore one with every other 

For purposes of propaganda and, as it happens, 
to fit in with the requirements of the members of 
the Self-Preparation Group, the Theosophical 
Publishing House, Ad 3 rar, has published a 
cheap but neat and handy edition of '' At the 
Feet of the Master The price per copy is 
2 annas, or 2 pence, or 4 cents It contains two 
prmts of our Chief as he was when the book was 
first published It should be of great help in the 
work of propaganda and preparation for the 
Coming The teachmgs given m this book make 
a universal appeal and go straight to the heart 
Twenty thousand copies have been published as 


a first edition, and it appears lhat the first 
edition IS practically sold out 


R eaders of the herald aie avva.e oi 
the oigamsation of Star Worl in ind’a 
The country is divitled into Sixteen 
Divisions, with a Divisional Secictary m charge 
of each, who are all undci the direct ^uidancc 
of Headquarters at Adyar In oider to be in 
touch with each other s work and dilnculties 
and problems as well as successes, they ha^^e 
inaugurated a system of monthly letters 1 a om 
each to every other It is a very useful plan, and 
is very encouraging both to the \^mter and to 
the others So lar, only the Southern Divisions 
have joined this scheme, but li is hoped that m 
due course the Northern Divisions will also 
take part 

» A > 

T he programme of the Vienna Star Con- 
ference has already been published, and 
the Conference promises to be a fiuitful 
one Mr D Rajagopalacharya, well-known and 
well-loved at Adyar, is put down as one of the 
speakers and we all wish him success India 
wiU be represented bv Mr and Mrs C Jinaraja- 
dasa and Mr and Mrs Patwardhan We hope 
there will be a record gathering of enthusi istic 
workers, who will come into personal touch with 
Mr Kn&hnamurti, a thing of great importance 
in the future work of the Order India sends her 
greetings to the members assembled at Vienna 

41 « 4 e 

I NDIA has been peculiarly lucky during the 
recent months in being brought into 
prominence both in America and England 
News comes from America that the Chicago 
Theosophical Society's Convention was an 
unprecedented success, due largely to the 
inspiring presence of Mr Krishnamurti and his 
brother They created a wonderful impression 
on all, our Head dehvenng a very instructive 
and remarkable address Ihere is one note 
which IS present in all his addresses, and that is 
a frank and straightforward denunciation of all 
sham , and when we come to think of it, that is 
most necessaiy at present, because much of our 
present-day civilisation is hollow and is bolstered 
up by shams 

They had an India Night dunug the Chicago 
Theosophical Society's Convention, when speeches 
were made on the work m India, and an Indian 
booth was constructed for the sale of Indian 
articles An appeal was made for donations for 
educational work in India, and we are gratified 
to learn that a generous response was made 
An auction was held of some of the things used 
by our Head, the auctioneer being Mr Fntss 
Kunz, and the bids soared very high when the 
hammer was struck India is very fortunate 
in havmg so many sympathetic friends in every 
country 

The Lady Emily Lutyens and her fellow- 
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^voiieis jiv 70 , iL appe'^is Irom Inc adU} Press 
itpoxts, "been biuigin^ India t ilo a good deal of 
t>L Dhc piomience Pn^land The monstei 
mecLmg ot Qaecn s Hall m London, \vith 
Air Rambay Alacdonnld in Ihe chair, scemc to 
have been a rcraark^ble one nol. only for the 
.rnliTC ±ti?} sapporl that ic rcccr ed but becanse 
oi A'c hign plane into which politics was 
transfeired AVc niembciS ol the Star cannot 
get avvay from polities bat \/e shotild raise it to 
a lea el \ heie it is ccvoid of all meanness, 
lanconi or h itrcci 

in India the wOrk is vciy difficult, because 
liic vaiioiib influences that play at tug-of-war m 
the woxld ot politics hciae not tet steadied down 
V nilc the bureaucrac y has d long pall, a strong 
pull and a pull altogethci tnc Indian parties aie 
frittering a\/ay iheii eneigics in discussing xne 
,ni*ix*tc3 of political differences and pimciples, 
which may be mteiesling iiom a theOieiical 
point of view, but arc entirely useless when 
^/ork has to be done and Nvhen Indn has to be 
brought to an honoured position among the 
nations of the world m a short period of time 
Our levered leader. Dr Annie Besaiit, has been 
working with undinimished zeal in the cause of 
the National Conlerrncc, in spile of her ilhiess, 
but the work is uphill and seems to be well-nigh 
impossible , but where the blessings ol the 
Great Ones rest success is assured 

The Kenya question, which has been locussing 
attention on itself recently, both in England and 
India, seems to show exactly why it is necessary 
to work for the political salvation of India, 
even as a prepaiation foi the coming of the 
Great Woild Teicher It is clear from the 
attitude adopted by the colonials and South 
Africans that the colouied man is despised and 
treated with contempt It is a sad irony of fate 
that the Asiatic should be so treated in spite of 
the fact that the great founder of Christianity 
was him‘'Uf an Asiatic Tiom the present 
attitude of the colonials, it would seem that 
a majority of them would nol be prepaied to 



listen to the Great or^d Teacher if He atflissd 
an j^s-atic boav Tms can largely, if not 
“Vv holly, oe rectined bv bnrgmg Inaia mto tnai, 
position of honoui ar-d respecl vnere sne can 
commaxia respect from others lor her sons 
Stai work in India seems to be at a sta idstiii 
at present — at lerst in sorre parts of Inuia The 

Sou tins alw 15 b \eiy active aua vigorous Not 
only do they meet periodica Ik ana btudy, out 
chey Ddt their piincipks *nto practice Mary’ 
of them are actively” engaged m social w^ork> 
olners in edacational, ,Aule btill others in 
acti/itieb lile pxison visiting, scouting worl 
among ^ omen, lamine relief, etc The worl m 
the North of Inaia has aUva'^ s been very 
difncult and unsteady, but the Star is lucky in 
having secured Air 3 Sanjiva Rao as the 
Divisional Secretary of the United Provinces 
He IS one of the old bard of >\orkera x^'orn the 
Central Hindu College and a inspiring 

lecturer With his enthusiasm and devotio^ to 
the cause of the Star, the work ought to develop 
quickly Aloreovei, Dr James H Cousins is 
touring tne whole of Northern India, gomg right 
up to Kashmere, giving lectures on a variety of 
topics, including lectures on the coming of the 
Woild Teacher His visit is sure to evoke 
a good deal of enthusiasm 

Tne self reparation groups hav e begun work 
in right earnest, although admission is restricted 
to the very few who have made up their minds 
that they would devote the whole of their lives 
to the cause of the Star Daily meditations 
from the A.t the Feet of the Master " and 
other discipline are being imposed, so that the 
work of self-preparation may be done S3rb- 
tematically and consequently efSciently and 
quickly Those who would follow the Great 
World Teacher when He walks on the Earth 
again must constantly remind themselves of 
the fate of the disciples when He came as 
Christ and the consequent need for a thorough 
searching of our hearts and the inculcation of 
courage as well as humility 


iTront ©ur HustraUan Corresponbent 


T HB Order of the Star in the East in 
Sydney, NSW is very active Dr Mary 
Rocke IS the National Representative for 
Australia Branches have been established in 
every large centre but the country districts have 
not yet been touched It is to be hoped that m 
time the message will spread in all directions 
A small quarterly is the medium by which the 
work of the Order is made known 

Perfect harmony and co-opcration is another 
feature of the Australian succcbs 

The Headquarters are situated m a quiet but 


Icadmg business centre The premises are m 
a building used for offices The room is large, 
largo enough to accommodate a gathering of 
fifty persons It is well lighted and comfortably 
furnished, containmg a library The place is 
quite attractive Volunteer workers are m 
attendance The reading room is perhaps the 
most pleasant m Sydney 

The group meeting on the 11 th of each month 
has been firmly established and meetmgs are 
held at dxfierent places and at difierent hours on 
that day to suit the convemence of members 
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Each group is complete m itself, but all the 
groups meet together once a month at The 
Manor — a Community Settlement 

For propaganda the Town Hall is engaged for 
d. noon day lecture every Tuesday These lectures 
die always well advertised Refreshments are 
or sale in the hall for those who wish to lunch 
tuere, and there is always a good selection of 
literature Large sheets, one holding the prm- 
ciples of the Order, and one the invocation are 
prominently displayed 


The readers of the Hbrald of thl Sij^r aie 
already acquainted ^vith the amphitheatre lo be 
erected in Sydney The first sod of t^^'o Lbertre 
was turned on the full moon in June, liu 
foundation stone will be laid on the Cnb nioot^ 
July The buildmg will bo opiPtet about 
Christmas Iheie only icmains some ^i,000 
more to ra*se to pay all expenses The airpii^- 
theatre faces the entrance to Sydney H^ruo 
and will be one of the sights of the h I’-uour 
all ocean-going vessels entering or lpa/ui<j 


Xettevs to 

OUR ENTERPRISING ORDER 

To the Editor of the Herald of the St^r 

S IR, — I notice a letter in the July issue from 
the National Representative in Denmark 
suggesting that if possible Mr J Krish- 
namurti's address to Star members on June 
21st bo broadcisted, so that Star members in 
Denmark and other Continental countries might 
be able to hear our Head speak 

Although it was not possible on that occasion, 
and the effort apparently bristles with great 
difficulties, may I be allowed to suggest that no 
pains be spared on the part of those who are 
responsible to bring this idea to a practical 
consummation Our Order exists distinctively 
for the object of preparing channels through 
which instructions and messages from the Great 
Teacher might be given forth When he was 
here last a few folk only heard Him by the 
shoies of the Galilean lake or m the house of 
one of His friends Probably that w as sufficient 
for the purpose then, bat now we believe the 
whole world has to heai His message What 
better means could wc have at our disposal 
than the means now piovided through wireless, 
when thousands will be listemng-in " at one 
and the same time, and who could thus receive 
His message in the actual tones of voice as 
spoken by Him True there would be some — 
perhaps many — ^who would be heedless, but 
there would be others who would respond The 
printed page is all right for many, and the 
Herald of the Star is domg splendidly in that 
respect Public lectures and addresses, too. 


the Ebitor 

are good in their way, but the means oi timed 
above would reach a class of people whom wo 
could perhaps not reach so er'sily by any other 
means 

As stated, I am aware there aic gicai «ind 
apparently insuperable difficulties in I he wxy, 
but to my mind these are nothing compaied 
with the good which could be iceompb^hed by 
these means, especially if it wcic possible to 
make of this method a perm mtut in-,liiuiion 
Who, may I ask, of all the great ones on the 
earth is worthy of a hcaiing of ihij natuie bemg 
provided for Him if not the (rrcatc^t Jcacher 
of all ^ I think also we could be a»suied of His 
help in such a venture, so th it diHis ulti( s would 
be ovcicome We have alrt \dy i department 
in existence which is providing a < hannf 1 lo be 
utilised by Him in lespect to the punted page, 
i e , the Herald or the Si \r and othc r publica- 
tions , we have also a luithci dcpaitmcnt 
to provide a channel of con j in iiii nation by 
means of lectuies and addics^ts , not, 

therefore, endeavour lo provide this tluui 
means of communication, i c , by means of 
wireless Could not a small ronimittoo be 
appointed to go thoroughly into this matter ^ 

I would suggest that these especially bo 
approached to lend a helping hand May I also 
advise those readers who feci with me the im- 
portance of this subject, both at home and 
abroad, that they write the Editor announcing 
their interest and support The project may 
take years to achieve, but we are only on the 
fringe of the possibilities of wireless, and it is 
now, when broadcasting is, as it were, in its 



LETTERS TO 

jafanc^, a ad wne*'" the vav is perhaps clearer 
wlian It \vt 11 DC later on, tnal anj cITorts in this 
direction vtili proDaoly meet '‘vitn the greatest 
amornt oX success 

Yoi rs, ccc , 

J Allen P * t x reioue': 

THE GREAT DIET QUESTION 

To s-he Eauo/ of tiie x-lERiLi.D or tiie Sr^R 

Sir, — ^Wmle i am deeply appi^ciative oi the 
time and a Icon lion which Mr S L Bensusan 
has devoted in your columns to my unpre- 
tending work, Dui for Mta, I should like to 
occupy a liUle of >our space m e^ plaming to 
him one or two points \\ Inch seem to puzzle him 
For instance, he does uot seem a Die to reconcile 
my condemnation of alcohol with allowing die 
worLing man a glass of beer after bis daily toil 
The t^liole keynote of the book is Moderation 
Because in alcohol leads to povert}^, 

crime, disease and vice, a moderafe use oi it — 
in the shape ol a glass of beer, or port, or even 
a mild wliisky-and-soda — may do good and 
cannot do harm Ihe same applies to meat 
To take flesh food two or three times a day, as 
many people do, is injurious , therefore in my 
book I es$ly limit the eating of meat to once 
a day There is nothing illogical in this , but 
Mr Bensusan docs not seem to understand the 
meaning ot the word Moderation What Mr 
Bensusxu calh the " Pcrmi*,sive clauses ** of my 
little work cctlamly do not permit drinking 
alcohol, eating meat, and smoking to excess 
m fact 1 have warned the leader, m no un- 
certain terras, against excess m any form 
Yours, etc , 

CrciL Weble- Johnson, MB, Ch B 


TSiE^ERM THEORY OF DISEASE 

To the Editor of the IIiraed of the Star 

Sir, — I observe that one of your corres- 
pondents has stated that it is umveisally ad- 
mitted that germs multiply in disease 

I do not think this is so Those who take xt 
for granted usually have their minds fixed upon 
the tubercle bacillus, which does multiply — 
but not until the disease has progressed, some- 
times for months, which is to my mind fatal to 
the idea that they are the cause of it There 
are other diseases, however, m which the alleged 
specific germ is so rare that it needs a most 
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diLgert seaicn to f>rd it, rnd somel-’Ji^s li *s 
noc lound st all 

The same corresporac^t brings forvvard tho 
case of Aictic e ^ploiers no \ ere onlj. attacked 
by (-‘iC common cola on Inc^r return to civilisa- 
tion lu lb b} no merns ncv-<;ssary to asbume 
from tPis chat the absence of coidb ^vab due to 
the Aic-^ir air o^h g stcri'e Me 1 .vho have a 
haicly strenuous open-'^^i Lie olter escape 
colas, Di^t as soon cb thev’ bcgir to couale " 
tnemselves on iheu letum to the comforts of 
civilisatioT^ Ihcir immurDt3 is at an end The 
AiCt c air may also be drier, ara nothing gives 
a cola fike aomp , moreover it would not be 
subject to the v<? nations ol our temperate 
climate 

Youis, etc , 

Beatrice E Kidd 

(Seerpta^v, Br*tisn U uon ^or Aoolition Vivisection) 


To ihe Ed iof of the Herald of the Star 

Sir, — I ao not leel Inat I can let pass w ithout 
comment some of the statements made by Messrs 
Bailhe-Weaver and Spurrier, in their letter 
puDlished m the July issue of the Herald of 
THE Star, as I do not think they m any way give 
the right impression as to modem medical views 
on the Germ Theory This is, no doubt, done 
quite unwittingly, and because your con- 
tributors are not familiar with terms as they 
are used by surgeons , and because they lay too 
much stress on some phrase which, isolated from 
its text, appears to have a meaning quite other 
from what the writer intends I therefore stand 
by my use of ihe word " misleading ” in con- 
nection with their article, in that it purports to 
show that the fall of the Germ Theory (their 
phrase) is an accomplished fact, whereas, m 
reality, no scientifically trained person would, 
on the evidence presented, or on any evidence 
available, assume any such fact Most of those 
who have studied the subject would say that 
the Germ Theory stands as firm as ever , while 
a few would admit that views, especially in 
matters of therapeutics, on the position of 
geims in disease have been somewhat modified 
m the last few years 

Your contributors claim that experiments on 
animals can have no bearing on human bemgs 
It IS scarcely necessary to point out to the 

la 3 maan of average intelligence that, how- 
ever much the psychological content of man 
may difiar from that of the lower animals, his 
body IS in no way difiercnt from theirs It is 
made up of identically the same tissues, and 
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diflEers onlv m its higher complexity from that 
of the lowest of the \ertebrates It is a well- 
known fact that the evolution of the animal body 
can be traced step by step from the lowest uni- 
cellular amoeba, through the invertebrate orders 
to the lower veitebrates, to the mammals, and 
so gradually to man All these forms obey the 
same general laws, react to similar stimuli, 
have the same functions of nutrition, repro- 
duction, and so on One may go further than 
this, in fact, and quote the experiments of 
Chandra Bose, in which he shows that the 
reactions of plants and even metals to poisons# 
fatigue, etc , are identical with those of animals 
On these grounds alone, even were it true that 
experiments had not been performed on humans, 
their argument falls to the ground And, as a 
matter of fact, experiments have been de- 
liberately performed on men there is the 
historical case of the ph3rsician (whose name I 
cannot for the moment recall) who deliberately 
moculated himself with the virus of syphilis, 
and sacrificed himself for the sake of science , 
and of those who gave themselves up for re- 
search into the causes of yellow fever More- 
over, it IS not always necessary that an experi- 
ment be originated by man Nature may herself 
provide the material The case aheadv quoted 
of anthrax is one of these It does not occur 
unless the hides or shavmg brush with which 
the victim has been in contact contams the 
bacillus And when the patient is ridded of the 
organism he recovers This is such an obvious 
case of cause and efiect that to endeavour to 
change the order of things seems utterly point- 
less, unless it is done in order to contradict, 
and to endeavour to prove that those who have 
studied the matter for themselves, know less 
than those who have not 

Anthrax, moreover, is not the only organism 
which has been studied 'We know very well 
that certain other organisms cause characteristic 
forms of pus, whether m man or the lower 
animals , or that they lead to certain signs of 
disease Thus, while there are several organisms 
which cause appearances in the throat similar 
to diphtheria, it is only in the presence of the 
Klebs Loeffler Bacillus that the ensuing set of 
symptoms, which have been collected and called 

diphtheria,'* occur 

Certainly, the Tubercle Bacillus is not always 
found in cases of obvious tuberculosis Its 
absence is easy to account for by the particular 
structure of the lesion it causes, which tends 
to isolate It in a shell of dense tissue , also by 
the fact known to all who have examined 


sputum for the bacillus, that one may look at 
one film for an hour and find nothing, whereas 
the next one, from the same patient, may be 
full of them, lying in clumps I would also pome 
out that many authorities \vill not definitely 
diagnose phthisis unless the bacillus is lounri 
But once its presence has been ascertained, tr ev 
are equally certam of what they have to deal 
with 

It is quite true to say that we s\/allow tubercle 
and other pathogenic germs eveiy day vithouL 
harm But it is when the bodily icsistanre is 
diminished, either by cold or unhealthy con- 
ditions, that disease occurs Diminished re- 
sistance is no new discovery, and has been knovvn 
and spoken about for years The theoiy ot the 
defences of the body against disease, by means, 
for instance, of the phagocylie cells in the blood 
and lymph, has been held for a long time , and 
therapeutics now tend more and more, c cept 
m a few special cases, to tiy and laise this le- 
sistance, either to the specihc germ or to disease 
m general I may take the very quotation of 
your contributors as an illustration 1 he 
Bacillus Coh, amongst otheis, is always present 
in the intestine, where it may oi may not assist 
in the final stages of digestion Then, one dav 
something happens which causes a localised 
dimmished resistance in the appendix — lor 
mstance, the mucous membiane gets mflam(d 
or scratched Ihe result is that the B Call is 
turned from possible friend into cntain too, by 
some other cause , but it is the bacillus which 
gives rise to the peculiar set of symptoms whu h 
we associate with appendicitis And this is the 
certain fact that diminished resistance is not 
a specific thmg in disease, any moic than the 
opening of a door is a specific thing peculiar to a 
particular person , whereas the cufiy into a 
room of a particular person is spcciiu m that 
it leads to the occurrence m that room of spe< ific 
things, accoidmg to the wishes of the individual 
concerned 

Furthermore, I am certain that Mcs:»is 
BaiUie-Weaver and Spunier will find no quota- 
tion suggesting that the presence in the body of 
the Bacillus Botuhnus, the Bacillus letanit the 
Tubercle Bacillus or the amoeba of dysentery is 
beneficial In fact, I expect that they would be 
unable to find anybody to suggest that their 
presence is an3d:hmg but harmful On the other 
hand, I for one am willing to be convinced that 
they are right in saying that these organisms are 
not the cause of diseases, at any rate xn man 
But the onus of practical proof lies with them, 
and it would most certainly be necessary that 
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aeSnite e^-penmexits oe jaade undei condilionb 
vould satisj^y a ‘icienti&t that they \Tere 
adoqut.te, oc^ore tney can e ^pecl buch a 
faCiCitibt-p ho\'’ever opea-minded, to agree witn 
them 

It IS quite ^rue co sdy tnat I agree with i.ne 
general principle tnal vaccine and serum 
Iherapy aas not pioved satisfactory I do no c 
agx-ec, aowe/er, with tnose -^vho allege that the 
D phtheria antitoxin, anti-tetanic bcrum or 
vaccin'=> tion (uixpleasant as ma j be tne other 
ehects oX the lacter) are useless We a-e here 
faced \nth statistics which, especi''lly as regards 
the first namea, are aosolutely unrefutaole 

As to antisepsis and asepsis, Professor Lawson 
Tail, Sii William Savoiy and Dr Granville 
Bantock c^n scarcely De said to have " revolted 
against Libterian methods, when they nave 
improved on hib methods, using the same basic 
pimciple, ^nd called it asepsis It was a 
mere matter oi improved technique, and su a 
rational and scientific step foiward It is true 
that absolute asepsis is probably unaitamable , 
but a sufficient approximation is possible to 
allow the body to react against the few micio- 
organisms which may enter the operative field 

In this connection it may he well to pomt out 
once more the truth ol the saymg that an 
isolated text may be made to mean anything 
And nobody is bettei qualified than Mr Bailhe- 
Weaver to correct me iX I am wrong in saying 
that, 111 the law, it is the custom to endeavour 
to inlerpiet documents to mean what was 
intended when they were written On this 
premise, while X find that the isolated text fiom 
Sir Cuihbcrt Wallace's speech, as reported in 
the Medical Journal for October 28 th, 

1911 , IS made to appeal to mean that only soap 
and water are required in order to obtain 
asepsis, it takes on quite a difiercnt complexion 
when viewed in connection with the rest of the 
article We find that what is reported was said 
"In the course of a discussion on matters of surgical 
technique, following the reading of a paper by 
Professor Alexis Thomson, m which he sa3rs, 
" I assume we are all disciples of Lister 
and that we believe the first and essential aim of 
the surgeon is to prevent the entrance mto the 
wound of pathogenic organisms The principle 
IS unalterable We must look upon 

the technique of a wound as a bacteriological 
problem '' Then followed speeches by a number 
of surgeons, none of whom denied being di&ciples 
of Lister Each gave details of his technique 
in preparing both the skin of his own hands and 
the skin of the patient before operation Some 


used ti* s, some tisept’c sol t*on , but 

ail aamitred that it is imposs ble rcallv to 
stern se tne skin, ov^mg to pecuhariLes in its 
s cruet a»-e suen as s cat gla^'ds and ha^rs — fo’“ 
which reason si-rgeons are careful no- to touch 
tne skin v^iih anything i\hicn is sabseqne^tV to 
go into deeper p^rts of the v\otTnd and to isolate 
the c '‘t edges 01 s^m irom tl e rest oi Ike operativ e 
field It was chen thet Si^ Libert nilece rose 
and said that soap and w'^ter wext- tne constant 
factors IV each person's tcchTiiqne, anc that he, 
lor one, thought tacm as good alone as when used 
with antiseptic or astringent soluxious, m pre- 
paring the skip He tnen goes on to state that, 
after washing his nands, ne puts or dry (and 
sterile) rubber gloves, wriie his iPstrameiT Is are 
boiled and laid on e arv (and also sterile) tov\el 
I put the \/ord steriie m orackets bccaiise, while 
it IS not used m the report, it is absolutely 
certain that it is understood just as it is in the 
case of e^ery one of the surgeons who have been 
mentioned For, m surgical parlance, nothing 
is considered to be ' clean " which is not also 
bactenologically sterile , it is, in fact the first 
term learned by the junior student when he 
takes up suigery It is looked upon as of 
secondary importance what is the natuie o£ the 
substance in a wound, provided that it is "'clean ** 
in this sense 

It IS perfectly true to say that, the cleaner 
the surgeon (in the ordinary sense) in pre- 
Listeiian days, the less sepsis he had The 
reason for this was that he brought less infected 
material on to the wound But there is no 
doubt that the rarity of sepsis nowadays, under 
what a surgeon would consider favourable con- 
ditions — i e , where the field is not already 
infected as m accident cases — is due to the 
improvements in this technique of cleanliness, 
in the surgical sense 

There is one further point in the letter which 
seems based on msufficient knowledge vivi- 
section (the practice of which I do not defend, 
on ethical grounds) is done for many other 
purposes besides the study of bacteria So that 
the alleged fall of the Germ Theory would have 
but little effect on this piactice 

In conclusion, I should like to state that, 
whereas Messrs Baillie-Weaver and Spurrier 
would have us believe that the medical pro- 
fession IS coming to think that germs do not 
cause disease, and that some even go so far 
as to think that they are the result of the 
disease, all the evidence we have at present goes 
to show 

1 That germs are certainly the specific cause 
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of some, if not all diseases, and whatever other 
factors ina> he involved 

11 That they are equally certainly not the 
result of any pre-existmg specific disease, or of 
the breakdown of the tissue cells, but they are 
independent liMng entities similar to anv of the 
larger and more complex animals or plants 
Yours, etc , 

L J Bendit, 
MA,MRCS,LRCP 


To the Editor of the Herald of the Star 

Sir, — In the March number of your magazine 
Messrs Baillie, Weaver and Spurrier wrote an 
article on " Ihe Germ Theory of Disease In 
that article they endeavoured to show that the 
ideas held by the medical profession as a whole 
are modified from time to time as the world 
progresses Uhis must of necessity be so if there 
IS to bo progress The wnters however go 
further, they try to show that no microbes are 
harmful, but on the contrary they are necessary 
to life, and that the " germ theory of disease " 
as they term it is quite fallacious In order to 
do this they quote many people who hold the 
same views as themselves — some of these are 
doctors of medicine who lived many years ago 
and others are not even members of the medical 
profession, but in no case can they give proof as 
to the truth of their own theories, on the contrary 
they confess that "up to the present it lacks 
scientific proof " Therefore, it differs funda- 
mentally from the orthodox teaching for there 
IS ample proof that certain micro-organisms do 
act as the deciding factor m certain diseases — 
people who have been inoculated with living 
germs, in some cases accidentally, in others 
deliberately, have developed diseases from which 
up to that moment they were free If all germs 
were beneficent in their action ifc would seem 
that the quickest way to perfect health would 
be to inoculate everyone with living germs and 
hence give them every chance to get nd of " the 
devitalised poison matter " in ihcir bodies 
But this has been proved to be harmful in in- 
numerable cases It would seem that the 
writers have made the initial error m condemn- 
ing the orthodox view of disease, by not bemg 
quite familiar with what %$ the orthodox belief 
They speak as if the medical profession as a 


whole considered every disease ard state of lU- 
health to be caused by a germ oi germs ims 
view of course is ludicrous, as I do not suppose 
one doctor m ten thousand holds that view, 
moreover it is also a gross exaggexrlion to s?y 
that " vaccines and sera are the principle Ihera- 
peutic agents " used by the profession to-day 
Very briefly, the vie^ of disease thxt is held m 
orthodox medical circles would appear to be 
something like the following Disease is ca?ised 
by an accumulalion of poison m the system — 
this may be due to defective exert. tiou of the 
person's waste products , to poisons taken into 
the system from e^^traneous souiccs , or may 
be due to poisons formed by microbes acting 
on the tissues of the individual 

There is nothing new in stating thet the 
majority of microbes are essential to lift and 
that most of them act by bieaking down < omplcx 
organic chemical substances into simplex ones , 
this has been knovm and aclaiow lodged for manv 
years But the writers of the aiticlc to WAiicb I 
refer have overlooked the fact that often a 
deadly poison can be formed by the breaking 
down of a complex but harmless subs lance into 
simpler constituents The simplest example 
that comes to my mind is that of common s lit 
which IS an essential constituent of humm 
blood, yet if bioken up into its simple elements 
consists of the very active corrosive substince 
sodium, and the poison gas chlorine which 
wrought such havoc in the recent w ii The 
ideas which prompted Messrs Jiiiilic, V' caver 
and Spurnci to write then article aic to be 
found m the closing and opening passages where 
they declaie that the medical piofcssion has 
come to a " pass of confusion, < rroi, and chaos," 
and that this is entirely due to methods of 
vivisection 

It IS because I myself would like io see a speedy 
end to vivisection that lam presuming upon the 
hospitality of your columns, for J U tl that if the 
medical profession is io be cleansed 
section it must be approached m a scicntifw 
manner, without prejudice or exaggeiation and 
with a complete knowledge of actual facts, and 
not half-truths They must be attacked on 
their own gioimd, otherwise they will simply 
Ignore anything that is said or written with a 
view to improving their methods of research 
I am, Sir, 

Yours, etc , 

Dudley Hammond 
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The Path 

By J Krishnamurti 

[The nanaUve which this month takes the place of the Ediionnl Notes, dull he con 
tinned in the November number and concluded in Dece>/we/ ] 


T here is not a cloud in the 
sky , theie is not a breath of 
wind , the sun is pouring 
down cruelly and relentlessly 
its hot rays , there is a 
mist caused by the heat, and I am 
alone on the road On both sides of me 
there are fields melting into the far distant 
honzon , there is not a blade of grass 
that is green , there is not a flower 
breathing m this heartbroken country, 
everythmg is withered and parched, all 
crying with anguish of the untold and un- 
utterable pain of ages There is not a tree 
in the vast fields under whose shade a 
tender thing might grow up smilmg, care- 
less of the cruel sun The very earth is 
cracked and gaping hopelessly with bared 
eyes at the pitiless sun The sky has lost 
its deUcate blue and it is grey with the 
heat of many centunes Those skies must 
have shed gentle ram, this very earth 
must have received it, those dead plants, 
those huddled up bushes, those withered 
blades of grass must have once quenched 
their thirst They are all dead, dead 
beyond all thought of Me How many 
centunes ago the soothmg drops of rain 
fell I cannot tell, nor can those hot stones 
remember when they were happy in the 
ram, nor those dead blades of grass when 
they were wet Everything is dead, dead 
beyond hope There is not a sound , 
ai/rful and fearsome silence reigns Now 
and then, there is a groan of immense pain 
as the earth cracks, and the dust goes up 
and comes down, lifeless Not a livmg 
thmg breathes this stifling air , all thmgs, 
once living, are now dead The wide 
stream beside the road, which m former 
ages bubbled with mirth and laughter, 
satisfying many livmg things with its 


delicious cool watcis, is now dead , the 
bed of the stream has forgotten when the 
waters used to flow over it, nor can those 
dead fish, whose bleached and delicate 
skeletons he open to the blinding light, 
remember when they swam m couples 
exposing their exquisite and bnlliant 
colours to the warm and hfe-givmg sun 
The fields are covered with the dead of 
many bygone ages, never can the dead 
vibrate again with the happy pulse of 
life All is gone, aU is spent, death has 
trapped in its cruel embrace all living 
thmgs, all except me 
I am alone on the road, not a soul m 
front of me , there may be many behind 
me, but I do not desire to look back upon 
the horror of suffenngs of the past On 
either side of this long and what seems to 
be an intermmable highway of my life, 
there is desolate waste ever bcckonmg me 
to ]om its miserable quietude — death 
In front of me the path stretches mile after 
mile, year after year, century alter 
century, white m the blazing, pitiless 
sun , the road ever mounts, m an im- 
perceptible mchnation The whiteness 
of this weary path, with the glittei- 
ing sun, makes me almost blind , look 
where I may to rest my tiied eyes, 
there is ever3rwhere that immense ocean 
of bhndmg hght, blatant m its inten- 
sity The sun never goes to sleep but 
ruthlessly sheds his unwelcome and awful 
heat The road is not all even, but, here 
and there, there are parts as smooth as a 
lake on a calm, peaceful day This dreary 
path IS even to the tread, but unexpec- 
tedly, like some imsatisfied storm, 
which suddenly bursts forth to triumph 
in its joy of destruction, the road is 
broken up and becomes merciless to the 
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already bleeaiag feet I cannot leli 
v,hen it "Aill again become smooth and 
encouraging , it may be at the next 
ioo^siep or after many 5<ears of toil and 
suff enng This bitlei road cares not li 
II causes pain or pleasure , it is there ior 
mo to tread willingly or unwillingly WTio 
baJt this ioad of misfortme I cannot 
teU, nor can the road mention his nume 
Ic has existed for many centuries, naj for 
ina*iy millenia 

Mobodj^ but me has trodden it , it has 
been cut out for me to walk alone Com- 
panions, friends, brotheis, sistais, fathers 
and moiheis have I had, but on this 
dreadful road they cannot exist This 
Path is like the jealous u.nd exacting 
lover, hating his love to have other fi lends 
and othei loveis The load is my inexor- 
able love, and it guards my love jealously, 
destroying all those who would accom- 
pany me or help me Exacting in all 
things both small or great, it never relaxes 
me from its ciuel, kind gaze It embraces 
me with a strength that almost chokes me, 
and laughs with a knowing kindness as my 
feet bleed , I cannot go away fiom it, it 
IS my constant and lonely love I can- 
not look elsewhere but only at the long 
mterminable Path 

At times it is neithei kind nor tmkind — 
indiflcrent as to whether I am happy or 
unliappy, whether I am in pain or in 
ecstasy, whethei I am in profound sorrow 
or m deep adoration, indifferent to all 
things It well knows that I cannot leave 
that enthraUing Path, nor can it depart from 
my sorrow-laden self We are inseparable , 
it cannot exist without me nor I without 
It We aie one, yet I am different Like 
the smile of a sweet spnng mom the Path 
beckons me to walk on it, and like the 
angry and treacherous ocean it cheats me 
of my momentary happiness It holds me 
as I fall, in blissful embrace, making me 
forget the sorrow and the suffenng of the 
past, kissing me with the kiss of a tender 
and loving mother whose only thought is 
to protect, and when I am m complete 
oblivion and ecstasy as that of a man who 
has drunk deep at the fountain of supreme 
happiness, it wakes me with a rude shock 
from my happy and ephemeral dream 
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ana pushes me roughly to my aching 
feet 

Cruel and liind is my lonesome fnend 
and lover, unexpectea in tier hard tyranny 
and m nei de^icio^s love Does she like 
me, I do not care , does sne dislike me, 
I do not care, but she is m} only com- 
panion nor do I des le any otner The 
sun IS scorchmg me and the Path makes me 
bleed I leave no lootprmts on that hard 
roaU nor do I see ihe traces of any numan 
being So I am che only lo\e± my' Path 
has had and I glory in my exc.asi\eness 
and separateness I suffer unliice others, 
am happy unlike others, and my ooslinacy 
in loving her is umike any’ other lover the 
world has ever seen I am breathless m 
my adoration of tier, and no other wor- 
shipper can ever lay his sacufice at her 
feet with greater wiUmgness and wnth 
greater enthusiasm than I can There is 
no follower wnth greater fanaticism , nor 
can there exist a greater devotee Her 
cruelty only makes me love her more, and 
her kmdness binds me closer and ever- 
lastingly to her We live for each other 
and I alone can see her dear face, I alone 
can kiss her hand No other lover has 
she besides me, no other fnend As the 
young bird that bursts forth from its 
restraining nest with its untned wings to 
enjoy the freedom and the beauty of the 
gieat world, so have I rushed on this Path 
to enjoy the exhilaration of loving her m 
solitude away from others who might dare 
to look on her beauteous face 

Many wmds of many seasons have 
battered me, like a dead leaf blown hither 
and thither by autumnal winds, but I 
always have wandered back to this 
enticing Path Like a wave ghttenng in 
the hot ceaseless simshine have I been 
dancmg to the fierce wunds , like a desert 
which IS bound by no mountam, have I 
lain open to the sun , like the sands of 
the ocean, have my hves been Never a 
peaceful rest, never has contentment filled 
my soul, never has joy penetrated my 
very being and never have I been com- 
forted No smile has ever compensated 
my longing , no face, sweet and gentle, 
has brought balm to my achmg heart , no 
fcmd words have allayed my infinite 
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suffering Neither the love of the mother 
nor the wife nor the child has ever 
quenched my bummg love , but all have 
deserted me and I have abandoned them 
all Like some leprous thing have I 
wandered, alone and unwept for Pam 
and sorrow have been my eternal and 
inseparable companions Like a shadow 
has my gnef clung to me , like one 
in everlasting pam have I wept bitter 
tears Many a time have I longed 
for death and complete oblivion and 
neither have been granted to me , many 
a time have I looked death in its horrible 
face, tearing my heart and welcoming 
joyously the terror of so many, but it 
SE^ed and gave me a blessing , many a 
tune, tired of wooing death, have I turned 
my face and footsteps to the altar of love 
and worship, but httle comfort have I 
found , many a sacrifice, both of myself 
and others, have I made in the hope of 
reachmg the altar of contentment, but in 
vam , many a time have I dwelt m 
breathless adoration, but, hke the scent 
of a dehcately perfumed flower, has my 
adoration been wafted through centuries 
and left me hstless, and still on my achmg 
knees , many a time have I laid fragrant 
flowers at sacred feet, and no blessing 
have I received 

Many a time have I offered to the 
numerous Gods of many lands and races, 
and the Gods have always been silent and 
Their look always averted , many a time 
have I been Their pnest in Their sacred 
temples, but the white robes have fallen 
off me and left me naked to the sun , many 
a holy lotus of the temple have I kissed m 
adoration of the Gods, but the lotus has 
withered m my hand Many a time 
have I worshipped at the altars that the 
world has ever created, but with bowed 
head and silent have I returned Many 
ceremomes have I performed, but my 
longmg has never been satisfied, many 
ntes have I delighted m, but there has 
been no joy, no hope In many a temple 
have I been consecrated, but have 
received no comfort Many a sacred book 
have I read, but knowledge was demed to 
me Many a hfe have I spent in hohness, 
but my life has been dark Many a 


window have I opened to gaze at the 
stars, but they parted not with their 
profound wisdom Often have I lam 
awake looking into nothmgness, looking 
for light, but darkness, intense darkness 
has ever reigned 

Often, m many lives, have I deliberately 
followed, sometimes bhndly, sometimes 
with open eyes, the humble teachers oi 
the secluded village, but their teachings 
have left me at the foot of the lonesome 
hill I have lived nobly and toiled 
laboriously , I have restrained myself, 
and I have been without restraint Often 
have I cried, with aching heart and with 
bitter tears for the Divine Hand to lead 
me, but no hand has aided me I have 
struggled fiercely with humanity to gam 
the hght, but the light and the human 
have I lost I have meditated profoundly 
with eyes fixed on the goal, controlling aU 
my emotions, searching for truth, but 
nothing was revealed to me 

Many a time have I sought seclusion 
from my noisy brethren and tried to 
escape from their petty and ignoble 
thoughts and worries, from their false 
and uncouth emotions, from their httle 
misenes and sorrows which they have 
created for themselves, from then cruel 
hate and their infantile pity, from their 
puerile affection and their fleeting com- 
passion, from their unfair gossip and 
from their warm and selfish friendship, 
from their bitter quarrels and their loud 
rejoicmgs, from their vindictive anger 
and their soft love, from their talk of 
great thmgs which they know not of, and 
their knowledge of little things which 
they know so well, from their showenng 
honours and their withering scorn, from 
their gross flattery and their obvious 
contumely, from their love desires and 
their petty aversions, from all that was 
human, and longing for all that was 
divine, noble and great , but wheresoever 
I have been, and wheresoever I go, 
humanity with its terrible agonies and 
its crying pam has pursued me Many 
a time I sought seclusion and solitude in 
the forest glade dim and peaceful, but I 
found It peopled with ray thoughts and 
haunted with misery Many a time have 
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I thnlied at lie beauty of the w'oiid, the 
soft spring and the haish winter, t^e 
calm and glonous sunset and lie 
neaveniy ana luminous stars, the wau- 
.ng morn and the d5nng evening, the 
tender moon and the soIl light, tne pitiless 
sun and the shadows numbeiless, the 
green grass, the velvety leaf, the fierce 
tiger, the gentle deer, the loatnsome 
reptile, the dignified elepnant, the mag- 
nificent mountains, the boisterous seas 
I have enjoyed to the full the beauties 
that the \/orld can give, but no joy nave 
I found in them I have wandered m the 
shady valleys and climbed the precipitous 
mountains I have scarcned everywhere 
m ''am and in pain 

Many a time, in many a life, have I 
practised Yoga through starvation, 
through physical torture, through self- 
denial, but I have not seen the seated 
God Desires and false emotions have I 
annihilated , I have lived purely according 
to the sacred laws of many nations, I have 
done noble deeds which the world has 
piaised and honoured, and it has showered 
me with earthly glories I have never 
bowed my bleeding head to sorrow nor to 
temptation, and I have made pilgrim- 
ages to the earth’s heavenly abodes , but 
always and evex3nvhere have I found no 
true and lasting comfort Visions have 
I had m the temples of Nineveh, Babylon, 
Eg5^t, and in the sacred temples of holy 
India , their Gods have I worshipped, 
denying earthly happiness, renounang 
father, mother, wife and child, ofiermg 
sacrifices great and small, noble and petty, 
saenfiang my body and my very soul for 
the light to guide me , contentment has 
been denied me m all things I have done 
I have loved divinely, I have suffered 
nobly, I have smiled joyously, I have 
danced rapturously in front of many 
Gods, I have been intoxicated with 
divinity, I have longed to be freed from 
this aching world I have helped many 
though helping I needed most , I have 
healed many though healing I needed 
most , I have guided many though guid- 
ance I needed most , I have comforted 
when comfort I needed most When m 
deep sorrow I have smiled, when joyous. 


I have grieved , losing, I was happy , 
gammg, I was miseraoie , and ever ha\ 

I loved my God Yet my som is in utte. 
chaos, yet I am pitiably blind, surrounded 
by darkness and unre^ties, jet the pure 
light IS denied me, jet healing comfort 
nave I none, jet soothing contentment is 
withheld, jet blissful happmess is nowhere 
to be found, and 1 am aione, lonely as a 
fair wanaerer m the skj' I am alone with 
myself 

Tired of worsmp and adoration, tired of 
solitude and loneliness, tired ot seekmg 
and longmg for divine nappmess, tired ot 
saennee and self-mortification, tired of 
searching foi the light and the trutn, tired 
of being noble and unselfish, tired of the 
struggle and the steep climb, tired of 
body and soul, I threw mjself with a 
vigour and an uproar on to the matenal 
world, hoping thus to gam the ungamable 
and unfathomable I became young and 
healthy, beautiful and passionate, free 
and joyous, gay with not a thought for 
the morrow, carefree and careless I set 
about dihgently and systematically to 
enjoy myself supremely and selfishly, 
heeding nothmg but bodily pleasure and 
flashes of mental enjoyment I set about 
to gain and to taste every expenence both 
low and high that the mortal world could 
give me , nothmg could be withheld from 
me, supreme pleasure was my sole aim 
Often I was bom rich to sleep in the lap of 
luxury and to enjoy the liill of flattery 
Youth was on my side and beauty was 
not denied to me , wuth these two the 
world and its gross and unappetising 
pleasures were ever open to me Foremost 
in all that was boisterous and hvely was 
I , the untold pleasures of youth had I 
from mommg till night, nay till gentle 
dawn appeared m the dim east, sur- 
rounded by licentious youth I was 
foremost in gaiety, no nvai could I find 
m my extremes The pleasures of bright 
Nineveh, of gay Babylon, of wondrous 
Egypt and sun-burnt India were ever at 
my call I was showered with their 
honours, with their praise and their 
flattery I drank deep the wine of merri- 
ment at the fountain of gaiety and 
satisfaction 
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Slaves, servants had I many, but never 
a master, not one Desires, spnngmg up 
hke the glorious floweis of the tender 
spring, were immediately satisfied, never 
was there a curb to my whims and 
capnces No sooner was there a thought 
of enjoyment, it was fulfilled at the next 
pleasurable moment Love, of aU kmds, 
was ever at my elbow , no pure thing was 
safe from me I desecrated all chastity, 
scofimg at the high gods, spuming the 
hinnbly faithful of the human race 
Rich and fragrant wme was always 
beside me with a slave to hand it to me 
Surfeited with the throbs of gratification 
of man, m aU the civihsed countries, 
among all refined nations and races, I 
incarnated as a woman to relish the 
dehcate raptures of being loved by 
passionate men Never was I satisfied 
with the monotony of one lover and the 
love of one wooer, but many and innumer- 
able adorers had I at my window 
Langmshmg m my love, clamouring for 
more, I passed my life All the suflermgs 
of child bearmg, the joys of havmg a 
child, the gnef of losmg one, the pams and 
sorrows of old age and the neglect and 
the mdifierence of former lovers, have I 
experienced, and have gloated over past 
memories, cried over long lost admirers 
Many a hfe, tired of licentious and free- 
lovmg woman, I became a sacred wife and 
gamed the happmess of pure love Chil- 
dren have I borne with pleasure and there 
never stirred m my heart, as of yore, 
the hate of suffenng when I put forth 
to the world an innocent bemg The 
tender love of chngmg children, their 
mnocent smiles, their little sorrows 
and pains, their pure hearts, their dear 
and holy kisses, their dehcate embraces, 
have I enjoyed, and have been thrilled at 
their welcome A lovmg wife, a tender 
mother I became, and gloned in the 
feelmgs of love Havmg gamed that 
expenence of womanhood, I turned once 
more to the free man with strong and 
brutal emotions Passion rent my 
heart and I lay m the lap of luxury 
forgetful of sorrow and pam, oblivious 
to the sufiermg of any creature I 
hved a hfe of sdfi^ enjoyment, nch m 


gross experiences, wealthy in mortal 
pleasures, and the material world \\uth- 
held nothing from me 

But there was no satisfaction, no 
contentment, no bhssful happiness, and 
my heart was as bare and desolate es the 
waste desert, with no living thing to give 
beauty and rapture to it 1 had tasted 
the wealth of the worlds, and I became a 
poor man, a beggar, wandcung fiom 
house to house, denied and cuised at, 
dirty, tiled, ugly, hideous in my o\m 
eyes, laughed and pointed at, hungry, 
fatherless, motherless, with no woman 
who dared to touch me, pitiable, nddicd 
with known and unknowxi diseases, with 
bleeding feet , with a dirty sackcloth on 
my shoulders which served me as a roue 
on festal days, as a blanket when the cool 
night breezes blew, as a headgear when 
the blazing sun shone pitiless on my dirty 
head , and with a worn staff in my hand 
have I wandered through the iich and 
inhospitable streets of many nations 
The wealthy shopkeepers welcomed me, 
each and all, when I was boin in their 
gorgeous cities, with a curse and a howl, 
with a hit and a kick , I was chased by 
men and savage dogs 
With faces averted the people passed, 
and their hands withheld the comfort 
which lay in their power to give The 
villages and towns were ahke , pitiless 
and with a hard heart the peoples of all 
nations passed me by My bedchambci 
was some desolate and lonesome spot 
where no man or animal dared to come, 
loathing to breathe such foul air Hunger 
always gnawing at my stomach, heat of 
the sun always burning mo, cold winds of 
the north always biting me, frosts wither- 
ing me, shivenng with ague and pam, 
tottenng with weariness, eaten by disease, 
have I wandered all over the earth, never 
meetmg a smile, never a kind word, never 
a lovmg look “I he dogs were happy , 
they were fed, they had someone to pet 
them, to comfort and to care for them , 
but even the dogs howled at me No 
house ever opened its door to my 
occasional knock , the holy pnests chased 
me from their sacred temples Children, 
stneken with horror, stopped crying when 
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they beheld me Idothers lia\e held their 
chiTdien closer at me distant sight of me, 
lushing tilth a shriek into their piotectmg 
Homes I seemed to spread pestilence and 
unhapp-ness , the very heavens clouded 
The iive*s dried up at my appioach, as I 
went to quench mtr thirst , the trees gave 
ine no Iruic , the earth quaked ai. my 
advance and the stais disappeared at the 
sight ol my unfortunate being No gentle 
ram lell on my head, cleansing my 
impuniies 

Thus for many generations, among 
various nations, among strange people, 
alone and unheppy, like a lone cloud that 
hangs over the v^e and the hill, that is 
chased and hained by tv^anton \vinds, 
have I wandered, miseiable and loathed 
Shelter and physmal comfort have I not 
found for many ages , weaiy of body and 
desolate of soul, hunted like some vicious 
animal, have I sought seclusion, and in 
sohtude, alas I misery ever dwelt with 
me Like a dead leaf that is ciushed by 
many a foot, have I suffered in this cruel 
and gruesome abode of the flesh, poor 
and dirty, wnthout love and without hate, 
with complete indifference as to sorrow or 
pam, void of intolhgence, famished and 
thirsty, all the glorious emotions that once 


kindled my nerrt d^ad tor ma«iy an age 
Blind of hope, despri-mg of mjr eMstence, 
CiawIiPg from human sight, detested and 
loathed by Jie 3 oungest of humanit]', 
n<i.ve I sought, inroagh this agony ahd 
through this inter .h haOle soirow through 
this torture of the pnt sicai body and 
tnrough the privation oi me soui, through 
Itiis degradation ana hotiur — cr5'-ng and 
in eteinal pain, for iuat light, lor that 
comfort and for that happuiess which was 
denied to me when sank m g^oss iiches, 
vvhen wallowing in selfish contentment 
and caungfoi nothing except for my crude 
pleasures , which was withheld fiom me 
also \/hen I attempted to lead the noble 
ana pure life For tv hen I worshipped and 
dwelt in pure adoration, when life was a 
continual self-denial and seli-mortifica- 
tion, when sin was abhorred by me, when, 
with head erect, I gazed tilways mto the 
dim future for truth, when there was so 
much light around me, ana yet profound 
and dismal darkness v\ithin me, when I 
loved purely and longed nobly, when I 
was thrilled at the simple name of God , 
in those lives of temple piety and harm- 
lessness, no blissful contentment could 
I find 

End of Part I 


Impressions of the Star Congress 

in Vienna 

By V. C Patwardhan, M.A , LL B (Cantab ) 


W HEN the ear has caught a 
musical theme and has suc- 
cessfully transmitted its es- 
sence toacertain deepfaculty 
of the mmd, it awakens m 
the latter, or rather releases and bungs 
to the surface, temporarily it may be, 
powers of higher and nobler attain- 


ments But when the theme has been 
repeated long enough, as with the 
refrain of the Eastern music, there is a 
craving for vanations It was with 
somethmg of the sense of rehef accompany- 
mg the satisfaction of such a spontaneous 
craving that one turned to the Congress of 
the Star in the East on the 27th and 28th 
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THE HERALD OF THE STAR 


July “ I wonder how many of us in this 
hall are not quite tired of meetings 
already,” the Head of the Order remarked 
from the chair at the opemng of one of the 
earlier sessions of the Star Congress But 
the vociferous negative response which 
went from the audience was not alto- 
gether a conventional untruth, though one 
might well have been expected imder the 
circumstances For the T S in Europe 
had concluded on the previous day the 
eighth Congress, its session occupying six 
very ponderous days with meetmgs prac- 
tically on end from 10 a m , and sometimes 
earher, till late in the afternoon — ^though 
fortunately enough, some of them were 
held simultaneously m different ha lls — and 
attended by over a thousand delegates 
representing thirty nationahties This 
was scarcely a favourable circumstance 
for the opening of the Star Congress, and 
as for Mr Kiishnamurti, he had been no 
mere spectator and listener, but a very 
active participator in the numerous T S 
meetings and deliberations Nevertheless 
with ^e advent of the Star Congress, 
there was visible on all sides fresh keenness 
and an air of expectancy which effectively 
enough dispelled the fog of tedium and 
ennui 

There is a certain attitude, we might 
call It the right attitude, which it should 
be the especial care of those attending our 
theosophical or Star Congresses to culti- 
vate themselves Without bemg too 
pedagogical, let it be said that this attitude 
which IS easier understood than defined, 
though peihaps easier defined than evoked 
or mamtamed, consists not in that vaguely 
felt and rather passive mood, the some- 
what usual ” convention feehng,” as one 
might call it, which lacks depth and is 
often scarcely to be distmgmshed from 
that of a devout pilgnm of the usual kmd, 
passively benevolent and kmdly, but little 
disposed to play the magnificent rdle 
enjomed by Shn Kn^ma — ^to go forth and 
fight It is the attitude of constant 
watchfulness and courageous earnestness 
which marks out the pioneer which can be 
our real contribution to the success of the 
Congress For thus alone is the sod fertile 
to receive the seed anew, and so too will 


determination and consequent endeavour 
tend that seed to its fruition 

The first Congress of the Ordei of the 
Star in the East, held two years ago j.n 
Paris, was an epoch in the history of the 
Order, inasmuch as it marked almost the very 
first public appearance of its Head, Mr 
Knshnamurti, and because it maugurated 
a great deal of overhauling in the work 
and organisation of the Order as an inter- 
nationM body so as to lendei it a moie 
efiective instrument for the achievements 
of its aims Mr Knshnamurti has since 
travelled far and wide, both m the East 
and m the West , and not only has gieatly 
added to his experience of men and 
institutions the world over, but every- 
where he has infused the Order with new 
hfe During his visit in 1921-1922, the 
Order in India received a great impetus, 
and thanks to the zealous and inspinng 
leadership of the joint National Repre- 
sentatives, that country has now an 
orgamsation adapted to its peculiar le- 
quirements and well calculated to bnng 
about very marked results in the great 
preparation work to which the order is 
committed Similar awakening is to be 
noted m other lands, m some countries, 
owmg to their peculiar conditions, great ei 
than m others The recent Vienna Con- 
gress was an index of the rapid stndos 
taken by the Order during the preceding 
two years Once again it has become con- 
scious as a body of the greatness of its 
mission, consaous also of its power to 
achieve 

The Congress, no doubt, will appeal 
differently to different individuals to some, 
possibly. It was like the final drive in a 
pnvate automobile after a wearisome 
journey m a railway carnage — ^wcnxisome 
in spite of the charming country passed 
through — the appeal chiefly lying in the 
exhilarating fresh air, and the expectancy 
of a country home Such will get the ful- 
filment of their desire in the proximity of 
the family hearth, and, provided rational 
dietetics find a place in their alimentaxy 
regime, a wholesome meal , and once 
again surrounded by the outward peace of 
their cottage and its garden will soon 
forget the journey — ^the railway and the 
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autoinoDile, % e , tne two Congresses v/hicb. 
Le behind — and v/iU, quick!}, settle down to 
I heir former e'uslence the same as before 
For sucii, il there are any let there be bat 
pity in our hearts Bat there will be others, 
loxtunate these, and more numerous, to 
judge bj" the general attitude wnich was 
conspicouasly in evidence, \\ho at the 
close 01 the joarney will ieel more oao^ant 
in spirit and more determined than beiOi.e 
to go through their appointed loles in life, 
and to whom the memory of it \vill be a 
source of strength and inspiration 

Despite the great stiain mvolved in the 
joint Congresses of these two world move- 
ments, the T S and the Siar, what struck 
one foicibly about Mr Knshnamurti was 
the quality of burning enthusiasm, and 
the gieal power of appeal which his words 
earned It was not the enthusiasm of a 
bourgeois spmit, tor that, because of its 
hollowness, is boresome in the extreme 
The intensity of Mr Krishnamurti's feel- 
ing was that ot one who has contacted 
certain profound truths and having be- 
come keenly conscious of their great 
reality, himsell wishes in some measure to 
communicate it to his fellow beings One 
felt m him the power that accompanied 
true spintuality And what was no less 
remarkable m him was his happy and 
cheerful exterior Spintuality, as he has 
constantly remmded us m wntings and 
from the platform, does not ask us to 
wear long faces, and in the pursuit of the 
senous, to forsake the smile and the 
humour and the lightness of heart, often 
so helpful, even essential, m smoothing 
the ti oubled pathway of life Of this teach- 
ing he was himself a great object lesson 
An incident occurred, slight but illustra- 
tive of this In the course of a mornmg 
session, the Head of the Older had already 
made observations from the chair, then 
the International Secretary of the Protec- 
tion of Animals League havmg spoken, the 
meetmg was to have been terminated 
Just then came a suggestion from someone 
sitting on the platform that Mr Knshna- 
murti should address them on " Self- 
Ptepaxation ” “ The animal is willmg to 
be slaughtered," he remarked and rose 
to the occasion, and despite the fatigue 


which be had u idergone, gave a 
minutes of a \efy instructive disco ars- 
Perhaps it is eli tO bear in maid that ■ c 
vViilingness 01 an animal to be Siaughtcr a, 
ever li so expressed, does noi. aosolve 
from tne s*n of the siaagnter 

The desite to commuTiicate to othirs 
inat constant mge to\‘aru.s damity whic 
he so Iceenl} fcit himself, was aJ absorbirj; 
m hi.m One teit tnat A to him cht 
puipose of existence, whether one met 
him in social converse or or platform A 
very apt and favourite Simite of his was 
that of the ouming volcano The constant 
puisuit of spirituality ne pointed out, must 
make us feel as il >ve were sitting on a 
\olcano all the time , so completely had 
the pov/er and the glory of it to pervade 
one s being And m that puisuit, " \^re 
must let our emotions take the secondary 
place , the ideal must occupy aU our 
thought, all our attention ” And tne 
means he within one's inmost depths It 
IS there that has to take place that con- 
stant struggle which of yore, Shn Krishna 
spoke of, and of which m the utterances 
of Mr Knshnamurti we are now so forcibly 
reminded once again It is not the senti- 
mental mood, as he has warned us, which 
is gomg to make fighters of us, bent on 
gaming mner victoiies by fighting for 
ideals which should mean everything to us 
One’s attitude has to suffer an entire 
change No longer should we be content 
to be “ sittmg in an arm-chair, waitmg and 
watchmg for help to come from some- 
where ” 

The soul of music lies m the melody, 
and the soul of melody m its refram And 
such utterances as these will hnger and 
vibrate m the memory as mSodtous 
refrain, even though the Congress may 
fade away m the distance They are the 
ghmpses of potent spmtual visions which 
have inspired mankind for countless ages, 
and they are presented afresh to-day with 
rare spmtual fervour when mankind 
stands more than ever m the sore need of 
being saved from itself by His Word of 
Peace, His Word of Brotherhood, the 
might of His Love and the splendour of 
His Power, for whose Commg the world is 
longmg and our Order is preparing 



Ehrwald 

By Lady Emily Lutyens 


O UR Head is constantly im- 
pressing upon us the fact that 
if we would become trul}^ 
spiritual we must nse to the 
mountain top and from that 
height view both ourselves and the world 
around us Here m this beautiful valley 
of the Austnan T37rol, where I have been 
spendmg the summer holidays, I see before 
my eyes a hvmg example of those heights 
which we must scale, and the aptness of 
the simile is brought vividly home to me 
day by day and hour by hour Here in 
the valley the mountains look very far off, 
steep and unapproachable, and the valley 
is very near, its objects loom large to one’s 
view The church with its steeple, and 
the harsh bells which strike unpleasantly 
upon the ear at stated intervals , the little 
houses clustered round , the inhabitants 
so mtent upon their daily occupations , 
the hnen drymg m the sun, the barking 
dogs and crjnng children , the women 
toding m the fields in the hot sun From 
the house in which we hve, we may gaze 
out over the valley or gaze upward 
towards the mountains All these objects 
are very near, pressing upon eye and ear — 
and ever the mountains stand m all their 
glory as a remmder to one's heart of the 
eternal truths In the eaily mornmg 
when the valley below is wiapped in 
mist, the mighty mountains rear their 
crests to catch the first rays of the nsmg 
sun, m the noon-day heat their grey 
peaks stand out in cahn majesty against 
the blue of the sky , m the sunset hour 
they are lit as with an mner radiance 
reflectmg back^ the glory of the great 
sjmibol of God's presence In sunshine 
and storm, m ram and snow, they stand 
unmoved, majestic, true symbol of that 


equilibnum which rre DiJden to 
acquire 

But it IS not sufficient to contcmpbte 
the great mountains from a distance, one 
soon longs to dra\t7 near, to asce^id them, 
and as you begin to mount the sttvrp 
ascent, the spiiil of the summit draw o j ou 
ever further and further to\«7aids itscF 
With aching back and stiff knees, jou 
doggedly persist, one step alter another, 
till suddenly you find the valley lies fai 
below you m the distance and you arc 
Standing on a mountain peak 

Then how different is the prospect, 
how changed one’s point of view Ihc 
landscape falls into its piopcr plate and 
the whole condition of the valley changes 
The church, the houses, the people aie 
only specks m the far distance The harsh 
church bells reach one’s ears mellowed by 
distance, the trivialities of the village 
have disappeared and one stands close to 
the great heart of Natuic in a silence 
unbroken save for the whispei of the wind 
m the forest trees, oi the munnui of a 
distant waterfall How different the 
prospect to that of the valley The 
relative propoitions so changed What 
before loomed far off and ticmendoiis is 
now close at hand, what seemed so close 
at hand and all important is now 
withdrawn from sight 

Is this not also true of hfc Our values 
depend upon our standpoint whether we 
gaze from the valley or from the mountam 
top The conditions still remain un- 
changed, life still contmues as before , but 
we have learnt to look at it from a different 
altitude, from a different aspect of con- 
saousness, and the relative importance of 
all things are thus changed The Church, 
the home, the common life of men will 
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siill exist for us, bat by removing our 
conscioasrxcss to a ne\v level we ^liaE 
regeid llicm ail iiom a ne>)7 angle, with 
a \iSion purified by a touch ot the great 
reality Those joys and sonov/s which 
loom so large vvhen we are close to them, 
aT-e of relatively little importance when 
\ve nave leaint to stand aside and view 
them dispassionate^ from a distance It 
IS not life that \/e must change, but our- 
selves We cannot remove our cnviion- 
menc, but we can move oerscives avvay 
from it It is for us to make the choice 
whether we will live m the valley or on 
the mountain top Outei events or con- 
ditions are of little moment except in so 
far as they afford us opportunities of 
testing ourselves It is our altitude 
towards them and nothing else that 
counts Ihe mountains stand unmoved 
amid the changing moods of Natuie , we 
have to acquire the same intensity of 
purpose, the same serenity If we could 
keep oui heads above the clouds, if we 
could look ever upwards and not down, 
if w^e could grow daily in spiritual strength 
and stature, then we should become what 
we are — “ a portion of Mine own self 
transformed in the woild of hfe mto an 
immortal spmt ” How are we to reach 
this goal, to attain this attitude of mind ? 
Again, as our Head is always reminding 
us, only by the constant exercise of the 
faculty of introspection, we must get 
upon the mountain before the valley can 
fall into its right perspective, we must 
constantly rise mto the consciousness of 
the Higher Self before the petty interests, 
the griefs and joys of the lower self can 
assume then true proportions We must 


£a]:e ocr mierests, oi r emotions, our ames 
and ambiLcns, our pleasures and our 
pains and review them pitJessi} and 
meicilcssly in the light of that Trutn 
\/hich flows iiom the heights It \/iil not 
be a pleasant process, because it cannot 
De pleasant to discoter, as we are bound 
to do, Lnat. all those things that we 
normally regaid as of im^nense importance, 
a^e tiiMal and va-ueless w len regarded 
^om tne standpoint of the Hignei Self 
For the moment we hang npon a v^oid 
feeling tnal hfe is empty and desolate, 
because onr eyes are stili fixed upon the 
valley below and all that has hitnerto 
made hfe for us is removed Lom our 
ken But change your attitude and point 
of View, look upward instead of dow- 
ward, at the mountain instead of at liie 
valley, and all life will become trans- 
foimed, filled with new ideals, new' 
ambiaons, new joys We shall stretch 
oui limbs with the joys and pains of new 
growth, we shall look upward into 
boundless space, and see only those 
glorious peaks which some day we mean 
to reach For the most part we turn our 
backs to the mountams and gaze longmgly 
towaids the valley below Let us reverse 
the process and resolutely turn our backs 
to the valley and fix our gaze unswervingly 
upon the mountains which lie before us 
Let us cease to judge ourselves by the 
standards of ordinary humanity, but be 
ever companng ourselves wnth Those Great 
Ones who stand as the mountains for us, 
and towards whom our footsteps should 
be pressmg day by day Steep and narrow 
may be the Path, but it leads to the Life 
Eternal 



A Talk by J. Krishnamurti 


R eligion has always been the 
stepping stone to the reahty 
which hes behind aU teachings 
It does not matter to what 
^ rehgion, to what creed one may 
belong so long as one realises that religion 
is merely a stepping-stone and not in 
itself an end So long as we realise that 
within and beyond our ideas and our 
concepts of religion there is a reahty, and 
a time comes when the Truth becomes 
dear and our whole life is altered by 
realising the greatness of religion There- 
fore, if we look at religion from that point 
of view, it does not matter much to what 
region we belong, it does not matter 
who the teacher is or what rehgion or 
what ideas he has put forth, so long as the 
individual, so long as the devotee, so long 
as the aspirant, tries to follow that teacher 
and his teachmg 

It is Wordsworth who has said that 
Heaven lies all about us m our infancy,” 
and there is no greater truth than this 
one He wrote that from the bottom of 
his heart because he realised that youth 
was the magnificent unspoilt and glonous 
romance of the undefiled spirit, of the 
pure ego, as it originally comes down to 
the earth It is only as we grow older, 
when we create karma that Heaven 
disappears and we find ourselves stifled by 
the ordmary routine of hfe 
For us who are young, comparatively, 
especially for the younger among us, there 
IS no greater thought than to realise that 
we must keep that Heaven, that punty, 
that ideal ahve as long as we are struggling 
m this world, as long as our goal is dear 
It is only later when weakness and when 
temptations, as the Chnstian says, come, 
when our own passions awaken, that we 
shall find our own greatness submerged by 
something outside , then begms the first 
stage where Heaven as it were disappears 


and we find ourselves in a bewildering and 
almost horrible world You will find 
children throughout the world aie really 
more religious at heart, much more 
natural, than the older people, inoie 
responsive to religion, to ideals and 
devotion It is natural that this should 
be so, and it is only unnatural when they 
are different 

So we who are very young, have got the 
magnificent opportunity, m this, that 
there lies before us the idea that each one 
of us can make that Heaven everlasting 
and continuous and not become as so 
many others have done, mere automatons, 
and mere followers of other people When 
once we have realised that we can have 
Heaven about us — it does not matter how 
we interpret that word — and live in that 
Heaven throughout hfe, then our ideals of 
life and everything else become com- 
paratively easy of attainment, and rehgion 
with its teaching is much more easily 
assimilated 

Hence you will see that it depends on 
youth and on the young how they shall 
create then own future, how they can 
better, or how they can nullify then future 
For instance, we say, we who arc young, 
and who have come into touch with 
spmtuahty and with its teachings, that we 
know that in our power lies the creation 
of karma which involves a continual birth 
and death We can dimmish that karma 
by keepmg about us that Heaven, and 
always subdumg ourselves to that idea 
Perhaps some of us when wc go into the 
outer world find that there lies a greater 
difficulty m that the outside world is 
stronger than we are, that our fnends and 
relations offer greater things to us than 
our ideals But we must reahse that 
sooner or later, willingly or unwillingly, 
each one has to come to that stage when 
Heaven is our constant companion When 
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M/c realise that, the better it is for us, for 
then our own spirituality, our ovm 
enlightened and beneficent ego can direct 
each one of us, and not let the outside 
world Lave the subtle control it can 
exercise o\cr oai likes and dishkes 
Therefore, it is essential — I cannot find 
a stronger word — ^to realise that youth has 
a magnificent opportunity, more so than 
has been given to the youth of a previous 
age. Decause we have teachings, we have 
people. Me have everything at hand that 
we want to help us to live tne life So it 
lies in our own hands — the future and the 
greatness of our life 

It does not matter what are the failures, 
or efforts, or worries, or the outside things 
around us so long as we have withm us 
that burning flame, that Eternal Truth 
which keeps Heaven about us You know 
Chnst said that only children could enter 
Heaven, because He reahsed that Heaven 
IS the natural gift of the child because he 
can live m it, because he can become great 
in it We must all revert to that Child- 
hood, not the petty childhood, but the 
childhood of simphcily where we are all 
always dreaming of somethmg gieat, that 


Something which \ve Wj.11 become If \,e 
lose mat touch tnen we must pass through 
many incarnations before we can master 
ourselves, and get mto contact wuth the 
original and unspoilt Hea'i'en 

So we say, we who are gomg away from 
this place, Heav en w ill be t er3 ctifticult to 
find , we may hav e it at some moments of 
seclusion and of peace and of hapnmess, 
but those moments will grow’ xarer and we 
may find ourselves in a state where 
Heaven is not our constant companion 
but only a distant idea and something to 
work foi 

We have it with us w'hcn we are alw’ays 
thinking 01 that Heaven, striving and 
struggling to have that companion The 
moment w’e release our contact, our 
struggle for that, we cease to be really 
great, to be really useful in the world 
The greater and the finer one is, the more 
close, the more dehghted, the more 
blissful one is m the companionship of 
Heaven , and the longer we struggle — ^for 
struggle IS essential otherwise stagnation 
begins — the longer we stiuggle to keep up 
with that companion, the greater that 
happiness will be 


The Congress of the 
New Fellowship of Education 

By An Onlooker 


A n international assembly 
creates a craving for an in- 
ternational language, for 
English, French and German 
k — the languages used at the 
Congress of the New Fellowship of Educa- 
tion — ^were foreign tongues to many of 
those present, and the translations from 


one into the two others which followed 
each lecture, summarised (and most 
admirably summarised) as they were, 
took up a considerable part of the time 
that should have been given to discussion 
Esperanto is condemned on the ground of 
havmg no traditions, but it is not possible 
to translate the traditions of one language 
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into the traditions of another, and so, 
\ihen a speakei has given a lecture in his 
01 her o\vn tongue with its ancestry of 
words, it would surely be AMse to give but 
one more rendermg of it and to let that 
rendering be in a tongue which he who 
runs may hear and which might start a 
new tradition — that of world-wide under- 
standing At Montreux the lecturers cer- 
tamly deserved to be thoroughly well 
understood Experts they were in 
psychology and education, with names 
known throughout the cultured world 
Jung, Baudoin, Coue, Cizek, Henry Wilson, 
Decroly, Lafem^re, are a few of those 
names , and the subjects treated ranged 
fiom psycho-analysis to the Dalton sys- 
tem, the Montesson methods and various 
educational expenments in pnmaiy and 
secondary schools 

The Congress, which far exceeded in 
numbers and importance the first Congress 
of the Fellowship held at Calais two years 
ago, was held in the College of Montreux, 
which stands on the upper outskirts of 
the slopmg town, and was placed at the 
disposal of the organisers by the courtesy 
of the Mumcipahty Fortunate mdeed 
were they to secure such a meeting-place, 
for the Salle des Essarts, which had been 
offered by the owner, and gratefully 
accepted when it was supposed that the 
persons attendmg would number about 
150, would have been quite incapable of 
accommodatmg the 300 and more mem- 
bers who were actually present, and but 
for the timely generosity of the town, the 
Congress would have either had to shut out 
half the people who flocked to the meetmgs 
or hold those meetmgs in the stieet 

The lantern shdes shown by Professor 
Cizek, givmg specimens of the onginal 
drawmgs of children, startmg from about 
two years old, were stnkmg as evidence 
of spontaneous expression, and also m their 
resemblance to futurist and cubist art 
Are, then, the cubists and futunsts domi- 
nated by the child imnd, and is their art 
the childhood stage of a new artistic con- 
ception ^ There were shdes also of the 
Letchworth Schools, pictures of what 


takes place theie, of the ways in which 
the new educational methods aie earned 
out Professor Dalcroze’s pupils gave, 
under his direction, an interesting ex- 
position of his system in its rhytlimic and 
musical combinations , and Mr /ack 
Burton's demonstration of the Bret Harte 
breathing exercises was followed by the 
formation of classes m which many people 
of many nations seized the opportunity 
of learning how to practise a system which 
has proved curative in diveis diseases 
Side by side with the wisdom of experts 
and the movements of demonstrators 
runs, m a confusion which it would take 
the most analytical of psycho-analysts to 
disentangle, recollections of gliding over 
water that was sometimes blue, sometimes 
green, sometimes an indescribable colour 
in which greens and blues predominated , 
of the eating of thC<i complets on the upper 
decks of steamers, while mountains re- 
ceded or approached, or the Rhone came 
tumblmg, blown and tumultuous, into the 
blue and green of the lake , of climbing, 
in trains which seemed as if each moment 
they must leap over a precipice, up past 
Ghon, past Caux, to the heights of the 
Rockers de Naye , of the snatching of a 
fearful joy by those who elected to dnve 
m charabancs on roads whost frequent 
turns might lead either to Mont St 
Bernard or to destruction There were 
social functions too , luncheons and gar- 
den parties , a cmema exhibition in which 
world history was shown in novel and in- 
genious ways , a leeeption at the Kursaal 
by the Mayor and Municipality And 
every day, dl the time, was a framewoik 
of bnlhant sunshine, the bluest of skies, 
snow-topped mountains, a peisistmg heat , 
and leading and guiding the proceedings, 
Mr Bailhe Weaver, the piesident of the 
Congress, and Mrs Beatnte Ensor, its 
loading promoter The end of the weather 
was a terrific thunderstorm, dunng which 
all the lights of all the hotels went out 
The end of the Congress was peace and 
goodwill and the lighting of another 
torch of educational progress and inter- 
national co-operation 



Germany 

Bj S. L 

' LEFT Gcimany in Novcmbei ol 
last year and retained nine montiis 
ffl late* In that time tne Ruhi had 
ffi been occupica and the exchange nad 
fallen Irom 27,500 to 1,500,000 
With the fall in the mark and the ribe of 
pnces has come the gradual incieasc .n 
wages until as I write the 1,000,000 mark 
IS the unit by \diicli. all charges save £oi 
unconsicieied trifles are calculatea Tne 
effect upon the life of tne people has been 
lemarkable , it has destroyed habits of 
thiift that had been common to all classes 
To save is to lose, to buy is to have some 
value, however small, lor money spent 
One may still find a few old people, mostly 
of the professional class, who hoard then 
few marks, those that are not needed foi 
daily necessities, and are convinced that 
the time will come when these pitiful 
savmgs will recover value They undei- 
stand nothing about inflation, the price of 
commodities passes then simple compre- 
hension, but they cling still to their scraps 
of money issued before the mark lost its 
significance and they are confident that 
the old-time worth will return It is 
almost cruel to undeceive them 
The rank and file have no illusions 
With an energy that is almost pathetic, 
they pursue the Dutch guilder, the 
American dollar, the Enghsh pound 
Government may impose restnctions, in- 
stitute an inquisition upon oath, but the 
people at time of writing have lost faith 
m their currency, and to make matters 
worse, the agncidtunsts are translatmg 
this attitude mto terms of refusal to seh 
produce “ I am keepmg my harvest 
until somebody comes along to buy it with 
real money,” said a farmer to a mend of 
mme a few days ago, and this determma- 
tion, which is wide-spread, has had some 
disastrous reactions In some parts of the 
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country near iactoiy tov r.s theie were 
senous *aiOs o*t iarins dunrg the month of 
August Tne harvest was late, potatoes, 
the staple food, ol the peop.e, vte-e scarce, 
anci the farmers \\ere not preperet^ in any 
vvay to help the situation So gangs of 
workmen set out and invaded, certain 
farms , they cut corn, dag up potatoes, 
icilied pigs and either paid the larmer at 
the rate of their onn fixing, or leit him 
unpaid if he protested ON*ei much In 
some few cases they hav'e gone to greater 
lengths, and visits have ended in tragic 
happemngs Pubhc sj-mpathy is not with 
the farmers , first, because the town is no- 
where well-disposed towards che country , 
secondly, because everybody knows that 
the German farmer has done well When 
the w ar started he was often mortgaged 
up to his eyes , there is a well-established 
credit system in Germany and faimers 
were always easily able to borrow money 
for improvements WTien the mark 
declined in value the fall was naturally 
accompanied by a nse in the price of all 
food stuffs, and the farmer bemg a self 
suppher, soon began to pay for his 
domestic purchases in kind instead of cash 
His doctor, his tailor, his bootmaker were 
all pleased to take payment m butter, 
eggs, flour or poultry , he was soon in a 
position to save money Marks might not 
be of much use to the rest of the world, 
but for a time at least they were very 
valuable to the farmer, for they enabled 
him to pay off his mortgages at one- 
hundredth or even one-thousandth part 
of what they were worth on a gold basis 
It was m vam that the mortgagors pomted 
out that they were to be paid m gold , the 
Government, bent on supporting the only 
currency it issued, declared that mortgages 
might be redeemed with paper marks, and 
that these marks must be regarded as 
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possessing their face value So the farmer 
owns his farm, the lenders are ruined, and 
the agncultunst who holds up food is 
regarded with gnm disfavour 

It is a cunous contrast that one notes 
between different parts of Germany m 
these days of bitter crisis In Berlm I 
found a gloom that was almost intolerable, 
reheved by spasms of gaiety well-nigh as 
depressing People sought rehef from the 
prevaihng stress by hving for to-day and 
forgettmg to-morrow It seemed to me 
that I saw poverty and penury growing as 
the hours passed, but the endurance of the 
people passes behef The middle classes 
have subsided almost noiselessly, the 
workmg classes pursue their labours with 
insufficient nourishment and httle of hope 
in the future to help them to endure Only 
the yoimg laugh and are gay, even in 
Berlm, and one is strangely grateful to 
them In the Frankfurter Zettung, far and 
away the best of German papers, there 
was a leading article recently ab]urmg 
people not to forget to smile " Laugh for 
the sake of the httle ones,” said the wnter , 
” they are stiU too young to suffer ” It 
was brave advice, but I do not think it will 
be followed far m Berlin because the 
people have lost heart They are m the 
maelstrom, all the trouble of the Reich 
comes home to rest there Stnkes and 
lock outs, communist nsmgs, bloodshed , 
these thmgs are just an expression of the 
temble nervous tension, a tension that 
can only be imderstood when we re- 
member that the German is a law-abiding, 
hardworking, domesticated man who loves 
a regular life, who hugs authority, who 
hates the imexpected Now more than 
ever he desires to work I believe he is 
ready and wilhng to meet his habihties to 
the best of his power, but no effort withm 
his competence produces any result , he 
finds himself shppmg down from cosmos 
to chaos, and he is mchned to blame his 
Government, thinkmg that, m return for 
obedience he ought to have tranquilhty 
and secunty There is something curiously 
naive about this attitude, but of its genuine- 
ness I can have no manner of doubt 
To travel from Prussia to Bavana is to 
enter a new world, for the Bavarians 


appear by comparison to be quite light- 
hearted Perhaps they are too far away 
from the storm centres to be affected by 
them, perhaps theirs is a natural resilience 
and gaiety I cannot say, but I do know 
that in Nuremberg I found the men and 
women entirely different from those I bad 
left behind m Berlin They were full of 
laughter, they were intent on getting the 
best out of hfe, even though that best 
does not amount to much just now They 
are royalist in sympathy, they are alleged 
to have the will to separate from the Reich, 
they do not welcome foreign visitors, and 
would seem to have taken for their motto 
” Ttmeo Danaos et dona ferentes ” It 
seems foolish to reject the bountiful 
harvest of foieign money that would be 
theirs if they would extend their kindness 
to the stranger withm their gates, but I 
suppose they know their own business 
best Bavana is the ideal country foi a 
holiday , m many parts it iivals — ^in some 
parts excels — the Scottish highlands, and 
the Bavarians are bom innkeepers I can- 
not understand the official standpoint be- 
cause, so far as I can discover, it does not 
represent the mood or even the wishes of 
the people In the summer now ending 
there have been few Enghsh-speakmg folk 
m Germany I cannot help thinking they 
have been kept away by stories, deliber- 
ately invented, of danger and unrest A 
similar attack was laimched against Italy 
a year or two ago , people were told it was 
at least unwise, possibly dangerous, to 
travel there, while fnends of mme who 
take no notice of these stones were 
wnting to tell me of pleasant and tranquil 
hohdays among fnendly people who sought 
to take no undue advantage of their guests 
One of the regrettable features of the 
present situation in Germany is that it has 
struck a great blow at religion The mere 
reduction of outward observance is, or is 
regarded by some of us, a small matter, 
but I am told that throughout Saxony 
rehgious mstruction has been forbidden in 
the schools and elsewhere , in the places 
dommated by the sterile creed of Com- 
munism, rehgion is treated as a fetich 
that sensible people should have out- 
grown So It comes about that in a time 
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of gravest national cnsis the coxinlr}' of 
Luther is oeing robbed of its faith Yet 
never >vas faith more sorely needed than 
in Germany lo-day Her sufferings are 
ver37 real and very deep, and if Iheie oe 
any section of tne community that has 
escaped its share, the commercial 
" magnates ” and the farmers, for example, 
they are no more than an inconsiderable 
mmoiity The country is losing the re- 
piesentatives of its learning, and ,.his is a 
loss that aftects the vorld I recall xny 
conversation with a highly cultured pro- 
fessor, distinguished alt'inntis of a famous 
Univeisity , to-day he is ill-clad, ill- 
nounshed, prematurely aged, living for 
the greatei part of the \\7eek on rye biead, 
potatoes, imitation coffee and a little fruit 
He vas full of complaints but they were 
not that he i* as shabbj' or half-starved I 
think he was only faintly conscious of nis 
own plight No, his complaint was that 
the price of books was far beyond his 
dreams , Leipzig, the Mecca of his scholar- 
ship, had put up the figure of the works 
that were as life-blood to him, and there 
was not even a library within his leacli to 
which he could turn in the time of his need 
There w'as a wmrk he had hoped to com- 
plete, but his research was at an end and 
his thoughts wandered to old friends and 
colleagues who like himself had dedicated 
their day s to the completion of some task 
and weie now brought to a standstill 
against the same barrier " The Govern- 
ment allows me a weekly loaf of four 
pounds’ weight at a special price,” he 
remarked, ‘ and that helps the body to 
hve If they would let me have a book a 
week, or even a book a month, in the same 
fashion they might keep our minds at 
work as well as our bodies I have all I 
want to eat, but there is a hunger that 
goes unsatisfied " TThere spoke the worthy 
representative of the class whose unosten- 
tatious contnbution to human knowledge 
has placed civilisation in Germany’s debt 
It would be unfair to deal with only one 
side of the picture I can readily forgive 
the people who in the stress of these times 
take advantage of the stranger, but I can- 
not deny or ignore their existence 
Throughout Germany the foreigner is 
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exploit ea Tnere is one price foi him and 
another, greatly reduced, for the nat-\e 
This may be ]ust.fied 03’ the needs Ox the 
country^ aiid while prices are belovv 01 at 
least not aboie world icrel, none wJl 
corapiam with any approach to ]usl nca- 
tion But the foreigner can only obtain 
his marks b}* cnanging his Ov n Currency, 
ana ic is almost impossiole to ODtain the 
proper pi ice for it Branches of leading 
banks in large cities do not nesitate to 
cheat the stranger, the piemises 01 

the unscrupulous money changers, \ no 
are to be found in every street, should be 
closed by the poLce The \ isitor is charged 
according to the official value of the mark 
— I have known tne shop prices to change 
three times a day — ^but ne cannot get for 
his money the rate of exchange by^ w’hich 
these charges aie regulated Such a 
policy calls for levision by the Govern- 
ment , it leads to tne harshest criticism t>y 
those who are despoiled, and it will serve 
in the long run to keep people away from 
the country which even as I wnte is no 
longer cheap, and will be dearer in the 
immediate future 

The pity is that Germany, even though 
she does not realise it, needs visitors in 
plenty It is not only that they brmg a 
stole of money that is of real value to the 
individual and to the State alike , they 
bring something more Actual association 
with people who are sufienng first hand 
experience of tragedy in varied forms, the 
opportunity of rendering aid, these thmgs 
are greatly to be desired They benefit all 
parties If it IS of the first importance that 
help should be given, it is no less important 
to us that we should help , indeed, it is a 
privilege Nothing dries up the feehng of 
good will and the desire to assist so quickly 
as imposition, and Germany should not 
run the nsk of acquiring a bad name 
among her well-wishers for the sake of a 
few ^shonest bankers and money changers 
At the same time the ratio of charges 
between the visitor and the native should 
be established by authority, set out 
unmistakably, and should be nowhere 
exceeded Then the sense of unfair treat- 
ment of which several English and 
Amencan visitors complained to me would 
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disappear At present I write in early 
September , the position is more acute 
because the natural rise in prices is very 
great and shopkeepers have an idea that 
the foreigner has no standard of values 
A fnend of mine wanted a couple of 
furnished rooms with attendance and 
morning coffee An excellent little hotel 
m the town offered this for something just 
under 30 /-, but as my fnend did not want 
to live in an hotel if he could help it, I 
went to see some rooms At one house 
for one rather dmgy double-room the 
landlady asked “ Five shiUmgs a day 
English ’* I said, quite pohtely, that this 
was too much “ You must not press us 
down,” she complamed , “ Thirty-five 

s hillin gs IS nothmg to you people ” Then 
I told her of another house where I had 
been offered two rooms (not suitable be- 
cause they overlooked a rather noisy 
road) for half that pnce, and the landlady 
said that she belonged to the town 
” Verband ” or umon of hotel and lodging- 
house keepers and that as the “ verband ” 
fixed her pnces they must be fair and 
ir]ght Everybody has a ” verband ” or a 
*' verem ” m Germany to-day I wanted 
a masseur in one town where I spent some 
weeks and I sent for the man who had 
served me last year His pnce, after 
ailowmg for the change in values, had 
gone up fivefold, and I told him frankly 
that it was beyond me " My ‘ verem ’ 
has fixed it,” he cned, and I had to point 
out that while I did not dispute the judg- 
ment of the ” verem ” I could not be 
affected by its decision 
To overpay for services rendered is no 
kmdness to me recipient In the town of 
which I wnte a nch Amencan had sent for 
a violinist to play to him and was so 
pleased with the pla3nng that he paid the 
man two dollars for eadi visit Then he 
went his way and doubtless forgot aU 
about it But the musician raised his 
pnces to two dollars an hour for lessons, 
and the few visitors m the town who had 
been shading their children to him while 
he charged rather less than a quarter of 
that sum were compelled to withdraw 
them The violinist could not under- 
stand this at aU He was convmced that 


one man had paid him his proper pnce and 
the rest of the world was taking advantage 
of him, so to-day he goes about unem- 
ployed waiting for his claims to be 
recognised It is in vain to tell him that 
the President of the German Republic 
does not draw the eqmvalent of two 
dollars a day, to say nothmg of an hour 
There seems to be a fairly general im- 
pression that the German is undertaxed, 
but this is far from being the case Income 
tax IS paid quarteily by the middle classes, 
and in the event of delay the amount is 
doubled or more than doubled In addi- 
tion a lax equal to income tax is levied, 
at the time of writing, to support the 
Ruhr workmen and another tax of like 
amount to help the Ruhr children Taxes 
due from the worker are deducted from 
his wages , the professional classes, the 
shopkeepers, and the few lentners left 
alive pay quarterly , only the very big 
concerns are enabled to postpone pay- 
ment and take advantage of the inevitable 
fall m the mark Some hold this is a con- 
cession to wealth , I can't help thinking 
that the roots lie deeper It is of vital 
importance to Germany that great in- 
dustnes should have ample resources , 
how else shall they function in the future ? 
They are the chief employers of labour, 
they wiU help Germany to rebuild the 
shattered fortunes that must be restored 
before the country can pay her just debts 
and start in freedom to work out her 
destiny Only the industrialists, and 
only a modest proportion of these, have 
money to-day, but if they were without 
it the rum of the coimtry would be com- 
plete In the same way we are told by 
those who take short views that Germany 
must be prosperous because of her new 
factories, stores, railway stations, mum- 
cipal buildings, and the rest The truth, 
as I see it, is that all these activities axe so 
much evidence to the worthlessness of the 
mark So soon as a man makes money, 
whether by busmess or speculation, he 
humes to invest it in something that may 
last The municipality builds a bath 
house, the hotel keeper restores, re- 
stocks, rebuilds or redecorates, the shop- 
keejper puts m a new shop front or, more 
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likely sail, adds to fliS stock-m- trade All 
tills money keeps people employed and 
enables them to live, whJe i£ it haa been 
put away the value would have melted like 
snow m sunshine 

I v'-as talking to a doctor the other day 
He jS a nerve specialist and has a v/onder- 
xtu electrical equipment m his consalung- 
room “ my profits of 1922 went to 
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equip Eh.s place/' he sa^d, " out il I nad 
kept my marks they uouid not have paid 
for -his one fitting to-day I paid my 
bul ior tiiesc things nnen marics were at 
twenty thousand to tne pound , to-day 
tne price o* a pound is tv'enty-four 
millions ’ 

I think we maj’ fi-a here a reason for 
'.vnat is called German ‘ prospenty ' 


A Dm id Circle 

By Geoffrey Hodson 

[While rliempnng to itticLy the fm,y inhabvtanti, of the English Lake distuct, a visii kus 
paid to the D/md’s Circle, sitvated near Keswick The incidents desenhea oelooj appeared 
to he so cividly impressed upon the place that it was decided to try and describe those 
which seemed to he within the teach of my vision, instead of siudyi,i.g the normal fairy 

life of the district ] 


T his is a complete Druid 
Circle, consistmg of single 
stones, varymg in height from 
1ft to 6ft , and surrotmded on 
every side except the East by 

mountams 

Standing out vividly against the back- 
ground of many strange scenes, which 
pass before the inner eye, is the impression 
made upon the place by the powerful 
personality of one man, a mighty figure, 
pnest, teacher and healer of his people 
He stands out like one of those rugged 
figures of antiquity one reads of in the 
stones of ancient days 

In appearance he is above the average 
in stature, dignified, and impressive, with 
long dark hair and beard, which later 
become pure white, he is robed m a 
smgle white garment, which falls from his 
shoulders reachmg to his feet, not unhke 
the suTphee of to-day I see him standmg 
here, where we are now seated, within the 
inner curcle of rocks , behind him are a 
group of pnests, robed as he is Draped 
ova: tali rocks which have now dis- 
appeared IS a banner of pure white, 
on which IS worked a golden serpent 
A large concourse of people stands at 
some distance outside the outer circle. 


as if waitmg for a signal The high 
pnest, who is evidently a master magician, 
raises both hands to the heavens above 
him, lifts up his eyes and utters a loud call 
Hovenng in the air are a number of Devas 
of vanous grades, and at his call, some six 
or seven of the largest of them form a 
circle over his head some 80 or 100ft 
in the air, their hands meet in the 
centre bearing fire, which is matenalised 
to physical manifestation 
A noticeable feature about these larger 
Devas is that each one is weanng a 
crown, consistmg of a narrow fillet of 
gold, encircling the head, in which axe 
set certain dazzhngly bnght jewels , at 
vanous positions roimd the head this fillet 
widens to upward pomts, a group of 
larger points restmg over the forehead 
The fire descends upon the altar stone 
m front of the high pnest, and there 
bums bnghtly without visible sustenance 
The other pnests then fonn into two 
ranks and march m step forward to the 
altar stone, chantmg a low and somewhat 
guttural hymn On the amval of the fire 
the people form themselves into columns 
facing the three entrances at the North, 
South and West, and then march forward 
till they almost meet in the centre of the 
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arcle, leaving a fairly large square un- 
occupied The people and the priests, 
with the exception of the high priest, then 
make obeisance to the fire , they stretch 
their arms forward and bow their heads, 
remaining in this position while the high 
priest utters a long prayer A very powerful 
magnetic msulation existed and still exists 
to some extent, round the circle, giving 
qmte as much seclusion from the occult 
pomt of view as would a complete and sohd 
temple As the people stand with then 
heads bowed the Devas descend quite 
close to them and a force, not unlike 
hghtnmg in appearance, plays along their 
backs in the form of a huge cross Lesser 
nature spirits occupy the spaces in between 
the arms of this cross, some of them as 
workers holding the force along the hnes 
of the cross, others apparently qmte as 
much part of the congregation as the 
humans The pnest evidently has in his 
mind the existence of some mighty 
spiritual entity to whom he is pra5nng and 
from whom the response apparently 
comes This may be a Nirmanaikaya or 
a lofty Deva, and the reservoir from which 
the power flows and over which the Being 
apparently has charge appears to be 
situated lugh up m the Heavens vertically 
over the temple 

The effect of the prayer is remarkable , 
the very Heavens appear to open, and 
an enormous down-rush of force pours 
into the central square formed by the 
people on three sides and the altar 
stones on the fourth The people again 
become erect, and the Devas intensely 
active, their chief concern being to see 
that the maximum of this force reaches 
the people, with a minimum of overflow 
and waste The down-flow continues for 
some time, forming a veritable pillar of 
hving power, whose appearance I am at a 
loss to descnbe, as any words of mine will 
mevitably fail The nearest descnption 
I can give is to liken it to hquid, fiery 
mother-of-pearl, opalescent and tmged with 
an inner colouring of rose It smks down- 
wards far mto the ground and reaches 
upwards out of sight into the heavens The 
hi^ pnest plainly sees it, as do some of the 
priests , the people feel its presence, but few 


appear to see anything Everyone adopts a 
highly reverent attitude of mind and body 
and all realise the sacred nature ot the 
occasion 

At a given signal from the high pnest 
a number of sick and old people are 
earned into the spaces between the arms 
of the cross formed by the congregation , 
they are then led or earned into the square, 
■where those who cannot stand are laid 
upon the grass, just outside the piUar of 
force The weather is rather cold and some 
of the sick and aged appeal to have been 
suffenng from it The position they now 
occupy, howevei, greatly impiovcs their 
condition I see one man of old and 
decrepit appearance who was laid at the 
northern side of the square, raise him- 
seH on his nght elbow, and extend his 
left hand towards the pillar, as one who 
warms himself at a fire A glow of heat 
and magnetic energy passes through his 
frame, his eyes light up and aftei a few 
moments he rises to his knees, where he 
remains, still a tottenng figure, but 
marvellously improved in both mind and 
body He holds out the palms of the hands 
like a cup into which one of the priests pours 
a little pale yellow liquid, whicn the old 
man drinks Others, both men, w omen and 
children receive liquid, and in the case of 
cuts the high pnest heals these in- 
stantaneously by merely passing his hands 
over the wounds A tiemcndous power is 
flowing through him, his body appearing 
to be lUummated throughout with golden 
light , he evidently knows much of the 
inner powers of man, and his touch has a 
magical effect upon his patients This 
portion of the ceiemony lasts probably 
from twenty minutes to half-an-hour, after 
which the whole attention is focussed on 
the high pnest, who delivers .m exhoita- 
tion I cannot grasp a woi d of his utterance, 
but the mam idea appears to be an appeal 
for the humanities and an endeavour to 
assist the people to realise their common 
unity and interdependence There are some 
rough wild spints amongst them who, 
although tamed by his power and that of 
the ceremony, axe by no means so gentle 
and subimssive m the fastnesses from 
which they have come 
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Having concluded ins discourse, for the 
purpose of which he stood upon a fiat stone, 
he led the people in giving thanks, making 
with them three obeisances Lke tne one 
performed at the beginning Tne gather- 
ing remained vith heads bowed ac tne 
third and the high priest again looked ap 
into Heaven and spoke , the down-fiow 
of power ceased quite suddenly and the 
pillar disappeared The people then 
turned about and, chanting with ^e pnest, 
again walked out of the circle by the 
entrances which had admitted them Tney 
broke formation outside the curcle and 
waited The high priest then turned to- 
wards the serpent symbol and the priests 
who weie facing him He spoke to them 
and blessea them, swnftly makmg certain 
symbols in the aii with his hand, which 
seemed to be of a ciicular or spiral nature, 
and remained visible as they passed from his 
hand into the auras of the pnests He then 
eii-tended his anns before him, partly open, 
as if to embrace the company of priests 
They bowed their heads and a stream ot 
power flowed from him to them and to the 
banner and was maintained for an appreci- 
able time, maybe ten seconds, dunng which 
the priests were hfted into a state of 
great exaltation The banner was then 
lolled up, the priests passed out of the 
inner circle, speaking to those whom they 
knew, and in some cases moving off with 
them, as they gradually dispersed The 
high pnest, however, and some of the 
others, togethei with a few of the congre- 
gation who were apparently attached to his 
person proceeded down the slope to the 
East, where there was a group of stone 
dwellings at the foot of the hill Each 
person appeared to have a small cell of his 
own, in which was a rough bed of earth 
and peat I he wandows were openings 
m the wall and the whole place decidedly 
pmmtive, though not uncomfortable The 
high pnest immediately on entermg his 
compartment, seated himself on a bench, 
became entranced, in which state he 
seemed to remain for a long time , doubt- 
less the consciousness was freed 
The country all round was much 
wilder and bleaker than at present, and 
there was a good deal of warfare 
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contmaahy going on m ditferent parts, as 
a result ot marauding excursions by sur- 
rcanaing tr.b<;s It v^ouid seem that some 
of the w cures neaied during tne cere- 
mony nad been ga ned in sacn en- 
coonters 

EMdanth' there were many ceremonies 
at %»hich ttie pnests alone ^vcre present, as 
I see them standing m the inner circle, 
salaciT-g tre nsmg san On another 
occasion a ceremony is bemg pertormed 
at right, beneath tre starlit skj, when 
the attention 01 the compan}. is directed 
lo a brilliant star, low m the nortn-westem 
honzon I notice, also, some system ot 
signalling m operation, for there are 
people on tne summits of Skiddaw and 
Blencathra and Helvell3m whose attention 
IS directed to the circle irom which 
their signals are plainly visible Apparent- 
ly beacon fires were used 

A sjstem of contemplative disciplme 
was evidently employed by the pnests, 
some of whom possessed the power of 
self-entrancement This temple appears 
to be in magnetic contact with a centre of 
this rehgion at some distance to the south- 
west, and a great way off 

At a later penod the memory only 
of this high pnest remained, when he 
was worshipped almost as a Deity by 
later generations, who regarded him as 
the Master and founder of their temple 
and its worship A mighty white 
magician apparently he was, as well as 
a teacher and lover of his people I see 
him at a date much later than the cere- 
mony, a very old, but still perfectly up- 
nght, white-headed figure, supported by 
two pnests, and making slow progress 
from his dwelling up to the temple, where 
a much bigger concourse of people are 
gathered together They greet him 
with a great shout, some wavmg 
weapons, sticks and arms m the air 
Their shouting dies dowm to a murmur 
as he approaches the altar, and m a 
low voice he blesses them, stretching 
forth his right hand and wavmg it 
slowly over the crowd withm the 
arde, begmnmg at the South and pass- 
mg slowly round through the West to the 
North Al heads are bowed and the whole 
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place becomes perfectly still and when they 
look up again he has travelled some dis- 
tance on his return to the dwellmg place , 
they watch him with hungry eyes, 
reahsmg they have had their last look 
Powerful emotion surges through them, 
many burst mto tears and call after him 

Among his pnests are some young men 
of exceptional character to whom he has 
imparted much of his mystic nature lore, 
and mto whose hands is given the task of 
canymg on the temple worship and 
mmistration after the Master has left them 

How different is the scene before us now 
The sun is setting in a golden glow, the 
qmet peace of a summer evening is broken 
only by the distant weird callmg of the 
curlew and the cnes of the numbers of 
young lambs who, together with their 
mothers, are grazing m and about the 
ancient rmg Much of the old magnetic 
influence remains and can be felt , so 
strongly impressed are the scenes of old 
ceremomes that they nse up continually 
before the inner eye 

Other scenes, far less holy and 
beautiful, have been enacted here, other 
high pnests of dark and fierce aspect 
have stood withm the mner rmg One 
fierce Vikmg-hke figure, wearmg a helmet 
with two horns upreared on either side 
of his brow, stands with bloody knife 


beside the altar stone Dread now has 
taken the place of reverential awe in the 
hearts and minds of the congregation, and 
hatred has taken the place of love No 
longer does blessing from on high pour 
down upon them Now it is a power from 
below, which rises as if from the centre of 
the earth, m answer to the invoking call , 
ugly as sm are the elemental shapes which 
hover round the ceremomal of blood 
Women now hve with men down at the 
ancient monastery and gone are the pure 
disciplme and self-restraint of other days 
In later times this rmg, once the 
centre of such lofty ministrations, was 
foully desecrated by the followers of 
the Lords of the Dark Face, and still 
to be felt here is the scene of carnage 
which followed the upnsmg of the 
surrounding tribes against the iniquities 
by which they had been overawed for 
many generations The pnests and 
pnestesses were slam, victims were set 
free, and in their fury the mob demolished 
the dwellings at the foot of the hill and 
overthrew many of the temple stones 
Down through the thousands of years 
which follow, it IS the first, the nobler, the 
uphftmg mfluence which lasts and which 
is first and most strongly impressed upon 
the place, showing something of the 
grandeur of the religion of ancient days 


Du Xact 

By Marguerite Coppin 


*' I will try to gam the power of saymg and domg just the right thing at the right moment — 
of meeting each man on his own ground, in order to help him more efficiently " 


J E n’avais jamais consid^r^ le Tact 
comme une quality majeure On 
est SI habitu6 chez les Latins i 
s’entendre dire “mon enfant, sois 
aimable " Et il serait impossible 
d’6tre aimable si Ton ne prenait le plus 
grand som de ne froisser persoime Cda 


devient instmctif , des g4n6rations de 
gens aimables se sont succ€d€, de fa 9 on 
que le Fran^ais, ITtalien, qui vous dit 
quelque chose de blessant, est un mediant 
homme— e’est voulu ! 

Mais ici, en Angleterre, e'est une bien 
autre histoire D’abord, I’Anglais n'est 
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pas " aimable,” du moms de nos joars, 
car du temps de Jane Austcn, par exemple, 
IfcS ]eunes fiUes etaieni “ amiaole ” Mais 
ie conseil Jondamental de I’^ducauon 
angiaise esi " be kind , never oe unkind ” 
Et ]e me propose d’ecnie subseqaemmenl 
un enorme iraite sui la dilference radxale 
que suppose eL qu’entraine, en ces deux 
peuples, la dilference des deux adjectiis 
Mais cela, comme dit Kipling 
Et I’Anglais n’a nen de la susceptibilitc 
du Latm , il echange constamment le 
“ chaff/’ la taqumcne, la gouauler.e, 
I’envoyant et la rccevant de la meilleure 
humeur du monde II possede essentielle- 
menfc I’mdependancc, le dedain du qu’en 
dira-t-on, qui le lendcnt insouciant des 
moquenes possibles Et comme il ne se 
Iroisse pas, il ne voit pas quand il froisse 
autrui II est maladroit , il patauge, il 
met le pied dans la flaque et ^clabousse 
aiireusement — et ne s’cn doute pas 
Il a le meiUeur cceur du monde, il est 
vrai, droit, honnele, et mfime (mais ne 
le repetez pas >) il est tendre et senti- 
mental — ^mais il fait souvent beaucoup 
de peine, innoceniment, aux gens d’epi- 
derme fin, et disons-le, d’amour-propre 
sensible II n'a pas de tact 
Mamtenant, depuis que j’ai eu la ]oie 
d’appartemr h I'Eglise Catholique Libre 
(L C C ) j’ai appns que le Troisieme Rais 
est celui du Tact et de I’Adaptation, et 
comprends done I’lmportance d’une 
quality qui est aussi un talent 
Si la politesse est la menue monnaie de 
la chantd, le tact doit dtre consider^ 
comme le gant de I'amour ? Car il est 
efiroyablement difficile d'aimer son pro- 
cham d’une fa 9 on a^6able et utile k 
celui-ci, ne trouvez-vous pas ^ 

Or, le tact aide en cela II faut en 
somme, se mettre h la place de ce pro- 
chain, mais non pas tel qu’on est, avec 
les id^es, I’^ducation, les prejugfe, bref, 
tout ce qui constitue le soi, mais en se 
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transformant auiant que fa.re se peu 
en ce prochain dont on occupe momentane- 
ment la persoraiite 11 faat vouloir ^Ire 
agreabie ou utile non comme on le serai f 
pour soi, mais en s’eSorcant de troaver 
ce qm est utile ou agreabie a I’aatie ’ 

C’csl difficile Et qui dit ie contraire ? 
Avez-vous jamais troa\e nen qai soil 
aise, des qu’on veut poassei k la roue ? 

Par exempie, u y a ces etres, c’auieurs 
tres genereux qm \ous ottrent en caCeau 
I’objet cu’ils desireraient eax-memes 
C’est bon mais e’ese bCte , parce qu’ils 
ne se sent pas mis a votre piace, se 
changeanl en \ous ils sent restes eux ’ 
Les legatcurs qui vous laissent une lortune 
k condition que \oas epouSi.ez une certame 
personne, el tant ce gens qui veulent faire 
voiie bonheur malgre vous, rentient dans 
la categoric des sans-tact 
La personne bien intentionn^e qui 
s’ecne “ Mais vous avez I’air tres jeune 
pour votre dge ” — ou qm exphque “ Je 
ne serais jamais venue si loin naturelle- 
ment, si vous ne demeunez ici ” — ou qm 
s’lnquiete “ c’est dangereux, ce malaise, 
voyez le medecin mon frere etait comme 
cela huit jours avant sa mort ” — etc , 
etc , car il y a cent cas du m6me acabit, 
ces braves gens son! des sans-tact 

Il y a bien des remedes le meilleur 
est de ne parler que pour dire ce qm est 
ndcessaire , mais un sans-tact pourrait 
consid^rer ndcessaire de vous pr^munir 
contre le bleu au moment oh vous vous 
6tes fait faire un costume de cette couleur — 
et je pense moi-m6me que le grand moyen 
est d’entrer en relation de causene, de 
travail, de vie en commtm mum d’une 
immense sympathie , de prendre la resolu- 
tion de ne jamais faire de peme ni de mal 
k personne et de demander humblement 
k Ceux Qm &:outent les hommes de bonne 
volont4, de prot^ger cette r&olution 
Je crois qu’en ces conditions le tact doit 
fleunr au cceur du plus maladroit < 



Japanese Impressions 

By I DE Manziarly 
I— THE NO PLAY 

Forget the theatre and look at the No, 

Forget the N5 and look at the actor, 

Forget the actor and look at the idea. 

Forget the idea and you will understand the No 

V ERY soon after our arrival in felt without the medium of the intellect, 
Japan, we went to the No m spite of unknown means of c\prcssion, 
play entirely unprepared but unaccustomed forms and entnely nev'’ 
by the beauty of the land, appearances In this regaid we were glad 
some glimpses of the temples not to understand, because it enabled us 
and a vague remembrance of a few articles to make this experience so valuable foi the 
read before lovers of art 

We knew that we were going to a lyrical What we saw and heard was indeed 
performance where recitmg, smgmg, strangely different from everything seen 
chanting and dancing were combined , we or heaid before The guttuial, sti angled 
knew also that the No dances were at the voices, the music of the drums and the 
classical theatre appieciated more by the flute, the chanting of the chorus (the only 
cultivated public than by the lower class — thing which reminded us of somethmg 
that one had to be versed in hterature to known before — the Giegonan chanting), 
appreciate it well the empty stage, the masks, and the 

But as the costumes were praised by acting, which was no acting, and the 
everybody we thought that our eyes dancing, which was no dancing 
would enjoy it, even if our intellect But how not appreciate the masteiy of 
stopped short every movement, every beat, cveiy note • 

The performance begins m the morning That w'as art — evciybil of it highest art, 

and lasts the whole day when we amved and this art seized us and enchanted us 
at two o’clock the second play was almost by its magic — ^which every art is 
over Time slowed down, s<'Conds became 

Yes, our eyes enjoyed it from the first minutes, hurry and haste disappeared 
moment, but very soon our whole being altogether A decomposition of every 
began to enjoy it Indeed, we could not mo\ ement took place, each step repre- 
understand the play, not knowing the senting a big interval of time and space, 
subject of it, and the very vague explana- each raising of the hand a long experience 
tion of our neighbour did not make it And yet it seemed not long, being so 
clearer But, fortunately, the intellectual perfect Was it a new divine measure to 
perception is not the necessary condition see movement and attitudes never seen 
for artistic enjoyment before ? Between the appearance of the 

What we saw and heard was beautiful, chief actor at the end of the Hashigan 
and the beauty of the play moved our (the wings of the stage) and his reachmg 
entire bemg We could realise the of the middle of the stage many minutes 
extraordinary experience that real art is elapse You have time to see eveiythmg 

• NO pl«jr« of Japan (Axthur Waley ) 
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and to piepare yourselt for nis song, lor 
hiS dance A new v'orld of beauty opens, 
where tne minutest detail has its impor- 
tance, 'A here notlnng is lost and everj thing 
counts Maybe for the first time ir n^e 
one sees pe/fecUo.i — a unique acJueveme.t^ 
which is the meaning oi the Chinese 
character of N5 Very soon one loses 
one’s sell in the wonder 01 tms revelation, 
foigetimg the Western impatience and its 
restlessness 

When Koniachi enters the stage — this 
once beaut Jul poetess now a weary old 
beggar — one feels at once her weariness 
and cannot take one’s ej-es from nex 
emaciated, paie, unmovmg masK So 
she stands a long time, weary in every 
fold of her pale green garment, 'lea.j’- 
from the top of her pilgnm hat to the 
tip of her toe 

We did not know then the plaj- , 
" Sotoba Komachi ” (Stupa- Komachi), 
and learned much later the story of tne 
once beautiful, heartless Komachi having 
many lovers and treating them badlj, 
especially Shu no Shosho, whom sne 
promised to see only after he had come 
to her house for a hundred nights, 
cutting a hundred notches on the lobe of 
his eai 

So he came through cold and ram, but 
the hundredth night he died and did not 
receive his lewaxd Dead — ^his spirit still 
loves Komachi and is unable to gam peace 

This story is told by Komachi — the now 
old, ugly beggar-woman hiding herself 
even from the moon — to two passing 
priests These priests find her on their way, 
sitting disrespectfully on a holy stSper 
Questioned by the pnests, Komachi 
answers that ^ her hope is in the mercy 
of the Biiddlia, and her answers prove her 
mystical soul, and further enquiries reveal 
to them her name, and her fate While 
Komachi tells her story the spirit of 
ShoshS seizes her and she lives through 
his entire agony Then, commg back to 
her senses, she prays for his peace and 
offers her “ flower ” — ^her poetic talent— to 
the Buddha, and saves him and herself 

But, as I said, we did not know the 
story the first time we saw the play and 
were nevertheless deeply moved 


It \ as the pe*.cctiOi oi even the 

earnestness ol the actors, the musicians, 
the chorxiS and the audience , it was the 
e\traord.naril3f s viltul Deatmg of the 
dtvims, .he ■wailing flute, the lanientmg 
unxson-cnan. of the cnorus, tne gestures 
and the attitudes of the dancers How 
coiud one lorget wearj Komachi standing 
like an ivoi} statue or si .ting on tiie holy 
log ' 

And this impression of melancfiolj. 
granaeur, of beautj belonging to a better 
worla, never deserted us Ail the pla>s 
speak of sofienng sacrifice and redeeming , 
all the plays possess a religious atmosphere, 
where pra;^er, the law 01 aeatn and uirth, 
of cause and effect, of supernatural pow’^er 
intervenes, and where almost always spints 
of the dead appear These different 
elements come from difierent sources 
If the No in its present lorm dales from 
the fourteenth and fifteenth century, its 
origin IS far more ancient We near of the 
dance of the goddess Uzume m the 
“ancient book” wntten m the eighth 
century and of other pantomimes belonging 
to the Shinto iitual The libretto of the 
N5 belongs probably entirely to the pen — 
or, better to say, brush — of Buddhist 
monks, and it is the genius of Kumami 
Kiotsugu who made out of this existmg 
material a harmonious whole, which 
appears at the present No play — very 
simple m its structure, consistmg of three 
parts preparation, development and 
climax — ^two figures diiadmg between 
themselves the interest of the play the 
chief actor, " Shite ” (dancmg and singmg 
the important parts), the “waki” ex- 
plaining, preparing and assisting him, the 
chorus, musicians, and minor actors 
serving as a background only But 
simple as the structure of the play is, it re- 
veals luUy the gemus of Kumami and also 
the talent of his son and successor, Seami 
Notakiyo (1365-1444), author of many 
beautiful N6 Plays Traditions, history 
and leligion are mterwoven into the N6 
dances, and appear m the simple frame of 
the bare No stage, "with its symbolical pme- 
tree pamted on the back waU Only the 
costumes are splendour, of costly silk and 
broc^es which give a specific note of 
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archaism to the play and help to express 
the meanmg of it 

How IS it possible that actors hidden by 
a mask, hidden by the stiff folds of their 
garments, hniited by traditional gestures 
and attitudes, succeed in expressmg 
such subtle teelings and evoke such 
deep emotions of the very finest kind ? 
That is the mystery of true art and 
a unique experience 

To speak even slightly of the many 
aspects of the No performances is impossi- 
ble without real study These are only 
direct impressions received from the 
several plays we had the good fortune to 
see and some notions taken from the books 


of Ernest Tenellosa, Arthur Waley and 
Mane C Stopes But for all lovers of art 
and beauty, even the mere contact with 
the No will reveal unexpected treasures 
and give an unexpected hope New vistas 
will open possibilities, and a new mspiration 
will appear, and the future of art will be 
seen in a new light In spite of the 
difficulty of this study, we must not be 
disheartened, remembering Scami’s words 
“ There are many who ha\ e long 
frequented the theatre who do not > et undei - 
stand No and many who uiidei stand, 
though they have little experience For 
eye knowledge comes not to all who see, 
but to him who sees well ” ' 


Islam, or the Religion of 
At-one-ment 

By H. C. Kumar 


O NE thmg brought out clearly 
i by the study of comparative 
I religion, says Professor Max 
f MuUer somewhere, is the fact 
that all religions are subject 
to corruption A rehgion is mdeed hke 
a nver It has a source , it runs a short 
or a long course over the hearts of 
humamty — fertilismg and enriching, and 
sometimes, alas' devastating, and it has 
a mouth where it spreads itself into many 
feeble branches until it is eventually lost 
m the great ocean of Truth from which 
it had its rise Like a nver, too, it is pure 
and undefUed at its source, but as it flows 
down its course it gathers dirt and rub- 
bish, its waters become turbid and muddy, 
and it is changed beyond recognition 
Who that has seen the Indus feebly ghding 
over the plains of Smd, for instance, 
canymg a heavy charge of sand and earth, 
would beheve that it is the same mighty 
stream that near Attock rushes its down- 


ward course with a vehement lempestuous- 
ness, carrying all before it, and with a 
glitter of waters that recalls the crystal ^ 
Islam, the Religion of At-one-inent, 
though it IS the youngest of all the gicat 
world-religions, has not been free from 
this contamination Intended by its 
Founder to be the model loligioii of the 
world, it has in the hands of its ignorant 
followers degenerated into a fanatical 
creed Once the gatherer and distiibutor 
of knowledge to the far-off coiners of the 
world, its slogan now is “ Harki shak 
arad, kafir gardad" (Whocvei raises a 
doubt, turns apostate ) 

It must be remembered, however, that 
m the mouth of the Prophet (on whom be 
peace ' ) Islam does not bear that narrow 
mterpretation that a Moslem Doctor 
would put upon it The Prophet does 
mdeed say every now and then that Islam 
IS the only true religion But with him, 
it means the religion of At-one-ment, of 
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peace — ^peace God and witn Man 

in a secondary sense, :t also nxeans tne 
religion of selt-s on ender He dccleies 

“ Verily, the true religion m the signt of 
God is Islam " And He goes on to say 
“ Aoiaham was neither a Jeiv nor a 
Chiistian, but He w^-s of the tiue religion 
— one resigned vnto God — and was rot 
of tne number of tne idolators Venly, 
the men who aie nearest of km unto 
Abraham are they who foliot/ Him and 
this Prophet and they wno belie\e on 
Him , God IS the patron of the faithful " 
And the Piophet gives His reason why 
He considers Abraham as a true son of 
Islam “ Vdien Ins Lord said unto 
Abiaham, Submit, he said, I submit 
myself to the Lord of the t^^orld ” And 
He adds, “ Who is better m point of 
lehgion than he who resigneth himself 
unto God, and is a worker of righteous- 
ness, and followeth the law of Abraham 
the orthodox, since God took Abraham 
for His fiiend ^ ” Another profound 
saying of the Prophet is “ Et-eiy child 
is born with a predisposition towards 
Islam , then his parents make a Jew 
or a Clmstian or a Star -Worshipper of 
him*’ 

This, then, is the sense in which, according 
to the Prophet, Islam is the one true 
rehgion — ^perfect submission to the Divine 
will And all men, no matter what their 
avowed faith, who sun ender themselves 
to God aie truly children of Islam m the 
sense in which the Prophet used that 
word Did not the Christ say the same 
thmg "Whoever will do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is 
my brothel, and sister and mother”? Sn 
Knshna taught the same truth when He 
saidm the concluding verses of the “ Gita,” 
" Merge thy mind m Me ” 

Next to the belief in God and utter 
surrender to His will comes belief m the 
Invisible Powers, or Spintual Hierarchy 
of Beings known as Angels or Malaiks 
They are those who under God's behests 
carry on the inner government of the 
world The four highest are known as 
Mikatl, the angel who protects , Jibrail, 
who bears God's messages , Azrael, who 
IS the angel of death, and Asrafil, the angel 


of tbe Iasi trumpet Tnen come txie 
recording angels who maric men’s deeds, 
two attached to each , then the hosts 01 
angels all around us tv ho administer the 
Divme law , who carry out the Divine will, 
who guide the paths of men and shield 
and protect them m danger Then the 
infenor order, the Jirns or Elementals, 
consisting of hve grades, one for each of 
tne Five Elements, Ether, Air, Fire, 
Water and Earth The sevenfold heaven 
and the se\ enfold hell lepiesent the 
vanous densities of matter vvhich go to 
make the different planes ot the universe 
These correspond to the Lokas ard Talas 
of the Hmdus Lastly, there is the Iblis 
or Satan, representing the foice called 
resistance m Nature and indolence, sloth 
or inertia m the individual No religion 
w orth the name can ignore the part wnich 
unseen powers play m the atlaiis of men, 
and the Prophet is particularly strong m 
the emphasis which He la> s on them 
Commg to the guidance of humanity by 
Teachers and Prophets, it is refreshing to 
find that Hazrat Mohammad fully recog- 
nises and concedes the truth that smee 
the time when Man began to live, he has 
never been without the guidance of 
Divine teachers He enjoins on His 
followers ” Say we believe in God, and 
that which hath been sent down imto us, 
and that which was sent down to Abraham 
and Ishmael and Isaac, and Jacob, and 
the tnbes, and that which was dehvered to 
Moses, and Jesus, and the Prophets from 
their Lord , we make no distmction 
between any of them ” As regards those 
who would make distmctions between the 
vanous Teachers and Prophets, He sa3rs 
” Those who beheve not m God and His 
Prophets, and would make a distmction 
between God and His Prophets, and say 
‘ We believe in some of the Prophets and 
reject others of them,’ and seek to take a 
middle way m this matter, those are 
really tmbelievers, and we have prepared 
for the unbehevors ignomimous puni^- 
ment ” As regards His own mission, the 
Prophet declared that He had not come 
to destroy the former teachmgs but only 
to restore them to their pristine punty 
The rehgion taught by Abraham and 
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Moses, He said, had become corrupt in 
the hands of their followers and His 
imssion was to purify it This, truly, is 
the mission of every Prophet 

But, say the objectors, the Prophet of 
Islam taught jehad— the brutal, bloody 
slajong of the unbelieveis Yes, but we 
must first clear our minds of what He 
meant by unbelievers, infidels ” The 
mfidels,'’ says He, “ are the unjust 
doers ” As a matter of fact, the word 
infidel as used by the Prophet has a 
specific meamng It means the people 
who would not allow Him to propagate 
His message He believed that He had 
received a message In the beginning He 
Himself was m a doubt as to the authen- 
tiaty of the message, but His belief was 
strengthened by His devoted wife And 
when He began to preach this message 
aU the vested mterests of the time (His 
own people, in fact) rose against Him 
and made it so hot for Him to hve in 
peace that He had to flee Mecca, and take 
refuge m Medma Even here His perse- 
cutors would not let Him live m peace 
and do His work They made war upon 
Him, and He had to fight m self-defence 
It was against these enemies of His that He 
exhorted His followers to fight, and whom 
He called mfidels It would be a cruel 
misuse of woids to designate everybody 
who does not profess faith in Islam as a 
rehgion as Kafir or mfidel But even 
when asking His own followers to wage 
war on the infidels the Prophet is never 
earned off by feelings of revenge or hatred 
He enjoms war, but always withm the 
bounds of nghteousness For He says 
" If they depart from you, and offer you 
peace, God doth not allow you to take 
or kill them ” Agam, “ If they desist 
from opposing you, what is already past 
shall be forgiven them But if 

they return to attack you fight 

agamst them until there be no opposition 
m favour of idolatory, and the religion be 
wholly God’s ” Mark the words “ the 
rehgion be wholly God’s ” In another 
place He says “ If you take vengeance 
from any, t*ike a vengeance proportionable 
to the wrong which hath been done you , 
but if you suffer wrong patiently, venly 


this will be better for the patient ” That 
IS, forgiveness is nobler than revenge 
Can anybody honestly say that the 
Prophet preached indiscnminate slaughter 
of all who disagreed with His doctrine ^ 
“ Hatred ceaseth not by hatred at any 
time,” said the Buddha, ' hatred ccaseth 
by love ” , and the Prophet of Islam 
taught the same great truth 
Another charge that is laid at the door 
of Islam as practised by its followers is 
that of forcible conversion or conversion 
by the sword, as it is termed Here, 
again, we must judge by the spint of the 
teaching given by the Prophet and not 
by the practice of fanatical followers, 
As a matter of fact, if we begin to judge 
every religion by the acts of its followers 
not one will come out blameless But 
there are specific teachings in the Koran 
agamst forcible convex sion “ Let there 

be no violence m religion,” says the 
Koran " If they embrace Islam, they 
are surely directed , but if they turn their 
backs, venly unto thee belongeth preach- 
ing only ” Again, ” Be not thou grieved 
on account of the unbelieveis , neithci 
be thou troubled for that which they 
subtly devise , for God is with them who 
fear Him and aie upiight ” And, " To 
make them walk in the right way, is not 
meumbent upon you , but Allah guides 
aught whom He pleases ” 

If there is one thing against which the 
Prophet used all the power at His com- 
mand, it was the practice of idol-worship 
in vogue amongst the followcis ot the 
Prophets of old This worship was often 
performed with the saenhee of human 
life The Prophet’s own fathci was him- 
self in danger of losing his life in that way 
And yet it will surpiise many to know 
that even against idolaters the Prophet 
does not preach intolerance He says 
” Revile not the idols lest they 

(who worship them) maliciously levile 
God without knowl^ge ” Agam, ” As 
to the true behevers, and those who are 
Jews and Sabians, and the Christians 
and the Magians, and the idolaters, venly 
God shall judge between them on the day 
of resurrection " Once more, ” We have 
not appomted thee as keeper over them 
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(idolaters), neither art thou a guardian 
o\er them ” Compare this with the 
teaching of a Master in At ihe Feet of me 
Master anocner man does, or says, 

or believes, is no affair of yours, ar.d you 
must ieam to let him absolutely alone 
He has full light to free thougtil and 
speech and action, so long as he does not 
interfere With anyone else If you 

aie placed in charge of another person in 
order to teach him, it may become your 
duty gently to tell him of nis taults 
E'^epf m such cases, mind your own 
business, and learn the virtue of silence " 
But not only docs the Prophet teach 
the negative virtue of tolerance He fully 
recognises the place of diversity of religion 
in t& divine plan “ Unto every one of 
you,” He declared, “we have given a lav 
and an open patli , and it God had pleased. 
He had surely made you one people But 
He hath thought fit to gi\e you diEerent 
laws that He might try you in that which 
He hath given you respective^ There- 
fore tiy to excel each other in good wwks , 
unto God shall you return, and then will 
He declaie unto you that concerning 
which you have disagreed ” According to 
this view, the wonder is not that there 
are so many different paths to God but 
that there are so few “ Unto eveiy one 
of you We have given a law and a path ” 
How profound • Every one of us is 
endow'ed with divme potentialities, and 
the law and the path for every one is 
different Swadhrma it is called in the 
“ Gita ” " Better one’s own Dharma,” 

says Sn Knshna, “ than the Dharma of 
another The Dharma of another 

IS full of danger ” “ The power that 

resides in each,” says Emcison, " is new 
in Nature, and none knows what that is 
which he can do Nor does he know, 
xmless he has tried ” 

“ If God had pleased, He had certainly 
made you one people ” Dr Johnson once 
said, "Doubtless the Almighty could 
have created a finer fruit than a strawberry, 
but doubtless also He never did ” We 
must take the world as it is, with all its 
beauties of diversity and not wish it had 
one dull uniformity on all sides Vanety 
IS the very spice of hfe And the Prophet 


goes on to explain why div’ersity is neces- 
sary " That He might try you m that 
\vhicn He nath gixen you respectively ” 
Yes, the All-\'ise has gi\en us different 
laws and paths that He might see how 
we acquit ourselves in our respective 
ways Let us bear this in mine, we are on 
trial And m v hat aoes the test cors*st ? 
In gooa w'orks Trv lo excel eacn oL'er oi 
good vrorics — ^noi in tne amounL of money 
you accumulate, not m pov.er and pelf, 
not even in tne number of converts — but 
in good '\^orks There lies our trial In 
the mattei of belief there will be differ- 
ences, and these ditterences vvuU only' oe 
set at rest when you leturn to Gca and 
see Truth face to face In tre meantime 
“ strive to excel one another in good 
vvoiks ” And in another place the 
Prophet says “ A man’s true w ealth 
hereafter is the good he has done in this 
world to his fellow-men When he dies 
people will ask ‘ What propel ty has he 
left behind him ? ’ But the angels who 
examine him m the grave will ask '\^Tiat 
good deeds hast thou sent before thee ? ’ ” 
And lest people should strain after good 
works and be kept back by a vague fear 
of good works being synonymous with 
something out of the way, the Prophet 
declares “ Every good act is chanty 
Your smilmg in your brother’s face is 
chanty Putting the wanderer 

in the nght path is chanty Assistmg the 
bhnd is chanty Removing stones and 
thorns and other obstructions from the 
path is chanty, givmg water to the thirsty 
IS chanty ” A most practical rehgion 
this, if properly understood 

There once lived in India an emperor 
who held sway over a vast empire To 
him came a vision givnng him a glimpse 
into the soul of things, and for him all 
diSerences of outward forms of worship 
ceased to exist Behind the different 
religions that divided his subjects he saw 
the longing of the soul for the Over-soul, 
and he vowed that, come what might, he 
would treat all religions alike Lord 
Tennyson has given this airy-nothmg 
vision a local habitation and a name, and 
I cannot resist the temptation of quotmg 
from his “ Akbar’s Dream ” — 
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O God, in every temple I see people that see 
Thee, and in every language I hear spoken, 
people praise Thee 

Pol 3 rtheism and Islam feel after Thee 

Bach religion says, " Thou are One without 
second ' 

If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer 

And if it be a Christian church, people ring the 
bell from love of Thee 

Sometime I frequent the Christian cloister, and 
sometime the mosque. 

But it IS Thou whom I seek from temple to 
temple 

The elect have no dealings with either heresy or 
orthodoxy , for neither of them stands behind 
the screen of Thy truth 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the 
ortitiodox , 

But the dust of the rose-petal belongs to the 
heart of the perfume-seller 


One reads this with a pang of grief If 
Akbar's successors had been wise enough 
to follow his noble example the history of 
India would have been different from 
what it IS But though worldly gloiy has 
been lost to India, she may yet inherit 
the Kingdom of God and bring heaven 
down on earth Only let her sons try to 
excel one another in good woiks, instead 
of trying to augment mere numbers, and 
her age-long mission will have been 
fulfilled And if they did this, they would 
find that by seeking first the Kingdom of 
God and His Righteousness all othei 
things would be automatically added unto 
them 


B, ilftembec’s 5)iar^ 

September 1923 

DR BESANT— MR JAMNADAS DWARKADAS— THE PADLOCK SOCIETY— PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH— WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT— NUMEROLOGY 


yt LL readers of the Herald of the Star, 
ZA spread as they are all over the world, will 
-Z. A. send thoughts of affectionate reverence to 
Dr Besant, Protector of the Order of the Star in 
the East, on October 1st, her birthday 

« « ♦ 

M r JAMNADAS DWARKADAS, 
member of the Indian Legislative 

Assembly, who was over in London 
as a member of the King's deputation, flew to 
Vienna by aeroplane to attend the Star Congress 

He « ♦ 

T he Padlock Society is a world-wide 

League of men and women, and boys and 
girls, bound by the following pledge 

** I promise to try my utmost never to say 
an unkmd thmg about anyone, whether true 
or untrue ** 

This IS an effort to stop that thoughtless 
idle chattermg which does so much harm m 
the world The society is non-aectanan and 
there is nothmg to pay Information to be 
obtained from Dr Armstrong Snath, Maryland, 
Letchworth, Herts, England 


A MEMBER writ(-« “ Listening to the 
Queen's Hall Orchestra and watching 
the wonderful precision of the performers, 
the ready response to the baton of their leader, 
I was struck by the thought that the Order of 
the Star m the East, to be a fftting instrument 
for the Coming, might very well be likened to a 
capable, welWnllcd orchestra Wo must be 
unified, we must be ready with our instruments 
in tunc, we must be loyal to our leader, perfectly 
willing and happy to give His interpretation, to 
anticipate His every wish As I listened and 
watched and pondered for a spell 1 caught the 
magic of the Commg Ihe stage is set, the 
audience eagerly waiting, and we of the Order 
are grouped ready, our instruments m tune, 
and then — the wonder and thrill of it. He comes 
A hush, a feeling of intensity, and we glimpse a 
little of His wonderful consciousness As the 
music rolls forth now in cadence we feel the 
wonder of bemg attuned to the one life, fittmg 
instruments for His lightest touch We answer 
readily and happily May we strive unceasingly 
to be ready for the wonderful time that is so 
near f Surely we already feel the inner urge to 
bmd ourselves into one united body and to give 
ourselves unwaveringly to His service and to 
that of humanity ” 
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T he article “ Tne Druxd Circle * in the 
careen! issue, is by IMr GeoSrey Hod&on 
( ‘ Mr Sergcart ) who publisned in 
Jane number a paper on P^vchornietry As this 
information was obtained by a form of PbV- 
chomeciy it wdl do appreciated oy all interestea 
in the subbed Mr Hodson ^Iso 1 writes tne 
follo^/mg on an intcrestmg meeting which look 
place in London in June 

* A gathering of the Society for Ps^cacai 
Research is a^vvays interestmg and the mcetmg 
at tne Steini/c-*y Hall to bear Sir William BarreH 
read tne presidential address of M Carni^e 
Fiamnrion was no exception 

' The distmguished astronomer \v?s unable 
to be present himself, being in his cightv-third 
>ear , chat his intellect nas lost none of its 
vigour was apparent from his address 

“ His speech was an interesting comomation 
of tne psychical and the scientific He to^d 
how he founded tne Astronomical Society in 
France to call men to rise above tne matenal 
and dwell m contemplation ol the infinite He 
has received much astronomical information 
liom the unseen — chiefly liom a spirit calling 
himself Galileo, many of whose communications 
weie published by Alan Hardie The messages 
included descriptions of the houses and in- 
habitants of the planet Jupiter 

As a young man of nineteen Flamanon saw 
a funeral and forthwith commenced enquiries 
into the phenomenon ol death, and he says that 
at that early date he was mstinctivcly convmced 
that there is no death — that man cannot die 
He pondered this question, he says, for many 
hours, days and weeks, and one gathers that 
side by side with the astronomical work for 
which he is so justlj famous, an investigation 
into the problem of life after death was bemg 
conducted 

One was reminded of the dictum of the 
Master ‘ Remember that though a thousand 
men agree upon a subject, if they know nothing 
about that subject their opinion is of no value,' 
on hearmg Flamanon 's exhortation to the 
society " Let us take our stand against 
dominant opinion, which may be the opinion of 
the Ignorant ' 

'* Commenting on the church's attitude 
towards psychical research, he said ' Tele- 
pathy has as important a bearing m the moral 
sphere as gravity in the physical ' , those of us 
who know a little of the power and use of thought 
will rejoice to find a scientist arriving at conclu- 
sions so closely m harmony with occult 
doctnne 

** After sixty years' study of the subject of 
life after death M Flamanon has reached five 
mam conclusions 

” 1 Human bemgs possess faculties unknown 
to science , faculties which are not merely 
functions of the bram but of the intellect and 
of the spirit 

" 2 There are phantasms of the living, and 
the faculties of the soul survive bodily death 


“ 3 At the ’TO'^ent of deatn tneae man lest 
m sev era! diile'*ent > ays 

“ i Tnere arc T^lanAf^.statlO :is 01 tbe aead oc 
V inch the mode uas ^ ct i.o oe e^p*'^»^ed 

“ 5 Telepai'i^ takes p*e?ce betv the 1 
anQ tae c.eaa as Vveu as Dct^ esn tae ' I’^g ^'^d 
tne Lvmg 

‘''These facts/ sa_ys the £»sc"*ono- e^, ‘can 
only oe denied cho&c wno naie not i^ad time 
to staa/ or rexuse to e'i.air All 

of them must be acceoLea es sc^enti ic lacts 
v,orthy to be pat D^aiae astronom cal 
ledgc 

‘‘Tne address Vvas concluded cr appeal for 
the recognition of tl c importance oi subject, 
and for the pursuit of tne search for Trutn 

" Sir William Banett struck a loftv note in 
closing the meehng v hen ne sh’ted that space 
and tunc and matter are limitless , mat they 
arc the fundamentals of the phenomenal uni- 
verse that os tney are transcendental therefore 
the matenal world is transcendental 


«• 1 

I T is interesting to note the advance made 
by women m Czecho-Slov ak pohbes It is 
only about three years since the Constitu- 
tion was framed, and there are already fifteen 
women members of the House of Deputies and 
three in the Senate These representatives have 
made their mark by proposing measures for the 
conversion into State Institutes of the Women’s 
Industrial and Technical Schools and the 
Schools of Domestic Economy Children's Wel- 
fare Centres have been established in the larger 
towns, and it is said that all the suggested 
reforms proposed by women have met with 
sympathetic consideration The co-operation of 
women m the Economic Council (which, by the 
way, was founded by a woman to cope with food 
shortage after the armistice) has been so success- 
ful that it has been agreed that one-fifth of the 
members must be women 

« « 

APROPOS of a new book on Numerology 
by Chfiord W Cheasley (Rider, 1923, 
^ PP vii and 114, 2s 6d ), Major C F J 
Galloways writes as follows 

“ That the sound of a name should have an 
important relationship with the character of the 
person is easy to understand But that the 
numerical values empirically attributed to the 
letters of any given alphabet should have such 
relationship does not appear so obvious This 
belief has, however, the authority of Pythagoras 
and the Kabbalists behind it, and, although 
one may not be able to see any good reason why 
it should be so, such a belief cannot lightly be 
rejected 
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'"Mr Cheasley gi\es in a handy form the 
characteristics of the nine digits tinder the four 
aspects of general constructive, destructive, and 
negative illustrating the application of these to 
the names of people and places 

* One might wish for a htile further amplifica- 
tion on some points Thus, correspondence be- 
tween colours and numberscopes is referred to, 
but we are not told how to deal with a number- 
scope reading 8 or 9 in view of the fact that there 
are only seven colouis 

" Certain words, such as ‘ initiation/ are con- 
stant! v used without an explanation of the exact 
meaning attached to them 


" The circumstances under which one inter 
pretation or anothei is to be applied are not al- 
ways clear to the casual reader Th’s uncertainty 
would probably not exist for anyone familiar 
with astrology 

" Vpart from tacse few points the book is 
admnable in ils lucidity as it is in conciseness 
It IS di/ided into shoit chapters with acscnptive 
headings, making icfcrencc eas 3 A mass of 
mformation is giv-cn in small compass ind it \^nll 
undoubtedly take its place as a & tandard hand- 
book for all those mteicstcd m ihxs fascinating 
subject 

PERiX 


jpi'oin ®ur Hmerican Covi'esponbetit 


T he writer understands that it is the 
wish of the editor that this page record 
events which seem to indicate that the 
world IS making some progress towards a 
happier state of affairs Such progress is most 
valuable when it seems to lay a stable founda- 
tion upon which the World-Teacher may 
build when He comes Unless He finds a state 
of human affairs suitable to permit the inculca- 
tion of His teachings, much of the value of His 
Coming may be lost 

* * 

S OME valuable progress seems to have been 
made of late in America m solving the 
perennial and age-old struggle between 
capital and labour , tiuly remarkable results 
have been obtained by many of the large cor- 
porations from the institution of profit-sharmg 
Profit-sharing has usually been accompanied by 
generous provisions and pensions sick benefit, 
medical attendance, hospital service, annuities 
to widows and dependents of those killed or 
mjured, and perhaps most important of all, 
arrangement for employees becommg stock- 
holders m the corporation upon a basis more 
favourable than to anyone else 

« lie # 

I N compliance with the request of the Head 
of the Order of the Star m the East, there will 
be prmted on this page the facts showmg 
actual results in a few representative corporations 

* ♦ )|e 

T he Standard Oil Company of California 
IS universally conceded to be a well 
managed and far-sighted corporation It 
has at the present time 19,000 men and women 


as employees, divided into many classes of 
service , notable among them aie m uny chc mists 
m the laboratories forever testing foi quality 
and standard the pioducts of the stills (1 SOO to 
1,800 tests per day), ccasdcs'^ly piobmg 
petroleum for new secrets and accomi>hshing 
much for mankind Ihe company has long bren 
a leader in the effoit to create and msmtun the 
best of working sanitsiy and sildy condihons 
It has achieved fine results m si ibihsing personnel 
This stability of personnel is of int ileul iblc value, 
at leads to reduction to a minimum of that giave 
problem of all mdustiy called ** laboui turn- 
over ' 

)|c 

O N January 1, 1917, the cight-houi day was 
adopted as a polu y It was found that 
during the first six months following the 
abandonment of the iwtlvc-houi day m the 
oil fields that the labour cost pt i foot of hole 
drilled was less than before Jlic company 
refuses to deal with liibour unions, ind in 
spite of many strikes in the oil fields, this 
company has never had a strike Why More 
than elesen thousand employees of the company 
are participants m the Employees Caiutal Stock 
Investment and Savings Plan I his plan was 

imtiated m June, 1921 An employee of one 
year's service is permitted to set aside m the 
hands of the trustees, each month, up to 20 per 
cent of his pay hor each dollar so sot aside the 
company adds as bonus, to encourage thrift and 
induce participation in the plan, the sum of 
fifty cents The combined total 13 devoted to 
the purchase of company stock from the 
treasury, at approximately the market pnee, 
as shares bear dividends these are credited to the 
employee's account and applied to further pur- 
chases as the plan progresses The benefits have 
already been great 
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D uring Ibe first tncrt3’^tvo nontbs oi 
operation the employ cesfc.a>red S7 709,2*13 
To this suTi the company added s 3 854 021 , 
ana dividends on purchased stock amounted to 
*^1*11513 Thus the emplo3’'ecs accumul'^ttcL 
*>12,005 377 of dividcnd-beanng stock 


A n astoiiishing high percentage, * e , 86 per 
cert ,01 those igible have taken ad . antage 
•-of tnc plan All br'^nches of the company 
have benefited from this plan everyTvnere 
tfie^e iS to De found evidence of mcreased con- 
sideration 01 the company, its propert}?’ and its 
business by employees They take greater 
interest in economy, in efficiency of operations, 
and An conser\ation of tne compa-iy’s property 


T rIE full expense of the plans for pensions, 
life insurance and sickness and accident 
disability benefits is borne by the com- 
pany , the advantages grow with lengthening 
ser\ ice 

A man or woman who has reached a certain 
age, or who has been m the company service for 
a certain length of time must retire on a pension 
or, under another classification, may retire 
The amounts of the pensions in respective cases 
vary considerably and follow an elaborate 
schedule which has been widely published and 
need not be prmted here , but for a typical 
example, if an employee s average salary comes to 
$2,500 per annum and he has served twenty-five 
years, the sum of his pension would be 50 per 
cent, or $1,250 per year for the remainder of life 
The lives of all employees after one year’s service 
are insured at the company s expense, but for 
the employee s benefit 

na t * 

T he payments for sickness or accident 
disability are large During 1922 the 
number of cases of sickness amounted to 
13,781, the loss of 70,115 days at a cost of 
$490,526 

Wt * 

A ccident and sickness compensation is 
paid whether injuries are sustained in the 
^performance of service for the company 
or not The company's own plan for accident 
compensation is more liberal by 51 per cent than 
the state laws require 

* « « 

A merican star Members will be delighted 
to hear that Mr J Krishnamurti and 
^Mr J Nityananda write that they expect, 
bamng something unforeseen, to return to 
California before the end of the year for what 
we hope will prove to be a prolonged visit 


S URELY tue com ng Teacner ^ 11 look v n ' 
favour apo’i paoi c ^mpro\ c ^ 

irrespect \e of race co our and ’iationaut> 
It -s mbp-rjig to learn ho\7 00 -v^oob of rc t oraj. 
Doundaries the aireci-ors of tre Rcci^ef^l er 
Fouxidation of Nen Yo^k n cioi'^g ti e^r 
tiemendoiiS ^or * 10 . a v ea 

W here *s anotne- like ’ c ^ 


D uring tre j-ear 1922 the Rocka+eUer 
foundatior, extre- d^rectl or thro jgh its 
departmental age^c^es, the Interrabonaj 
Health Board, tne Chira ]Med’ca^ Board, a-nd tie 
Division of Medical Education (1) endov ou 
chairs of mcdicmc and of surgerv m Konguorg 
Qniversxt^ , (2) pledged $1,125,000 to ^ard new 
buildings for the College of Medicine of tne State 
University of Iowa, (3) contributed to the 
current maintenance of b\o medical schools m 
Canada , (4) completed the buildings, strength- 
ened the faculty, and whollv financed the Peking 
Union Medical College (5) agreed to appm 
priate $300,000 toward laboratories and pre 
medical teaching in two Chinese mstitutions and 
in one missionary university m Peking , (6) 

helped nineteen hospitals in China to increase 
their efficiency m the care of patients and in the 
further training of doctors and nurses , (7) pro- 
mised to co operate in the rebuilding and 
reorganisation of the medical schools of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, and of the medical school of Siam 
m Bangkok, (8) made a survey of medical 
schools m Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, and Switzerland, and studies 
of English and Scotch methods of clinical teach- 
ing , (9) sent erament medical men as visiting 
professors or consultmg officers to China, the 
Phihppmes, Brazil, and Salvador , (10) arranged 
for a commission of medical scientists from Stras- 
bourg to visit the United States and England , 
(11) gave emergency aid m the form of medical 
literature, laboratory supplies and apparatus, 
fellowships and stipends to promismg mvesti- 
gators and teachers in the Pasteur Institute of 
Paris and in many other European centres , 
(12) pledged two million dollars toward the site, 
buildmg, and equipment of a school of hygiene m 
London , (13) co-operated with state boards of 
health m mamtainmg institutes and instruction 
for health workers , (14) shared in 34 county- 
wide and 32 town demonstrations of malaria 
control m ten Southern States, and continued 
field studies and surveys m the Umted States, 
Porto Rico, Nicaragua, Brazil, Palestine, 
Australia, and the Philippines , (15) co-operated 
with the Mexican and other governments in 
steadily restnetmg the prevalence of yellow 
fever, (16) resurveyed centres of hookworm 
infection in four Southern States, and earned on 
control work in 21 foreign governmental areas , 
(17) took part in promoting full-time health 
service m 163 counties in eighteen states of the 
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United States, and m several counties in Brazil , 

(18) agreed to support for five years the disease- 
reporting service and for three years the interna- 
tional exchange of health personnel programme of 
tne Health Section of the League of Nations 

(19) provided fellowships in public health, 
medicine, nursing, chemistry, and physics to 
237 advanced students from 23 countries 

(20) bv consultation and providing of personnel 
aided public health administration in the United 
States, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Central America, 
Czecho-Slovakia, France, the Philippines, (21) 
contributed to mental hygiene projects, demon- 
stiations m dispensary admmistration, hospital 
iniormation service, surveys of nursing educa- 
tion and hospital management, the organisation 
of tuberculosis work m France, the training of 
French health visitors, and other undertakings 
m the fields of public health and medical educa- 
tion 


D uring the past ten >cars the Rockefeller 
Foundation has received irom Mr John 
D Rockefeller a total of '>1S2 704 624 
Its total disbursements have amounted to 
?76 800,000, representmg the income from year 
to year and §17 500 000 appropriated from 
principal In addition it has pledged lutuie 
income to the extent of §15 600,000 

I < 

A new departure m history Its rccora of 
achievement against yellow fever, malaria 
hookv orm and othci dread plagues is 
among the most inspiring chapters in tlio record 
of the race 


W HEN, oh when, i^ill AT L humans 
seek to HEAL and HELP ard not to 
HURl > 


Jront ®ur pans Corresponbent 


P ENDANT le mois de juiUet dernier. Pans 
a pu voir defiler dans ses rues une foule 
aussi vanee que pittoresque Cette foule 
etait composee des 30 000 gyinnastes, hommes 
et femmes, accourus de tous les points d Europe, 
banni^res en tete et en costumes nationaux, 
pour prendre pari aux grandes fdtes de gym- 
nastique qui ont eu lieu pendant deux jours 
sur le Champs de Mars Ces fetes, favorisees 
par un tres btau temps, ont eu un plein succes 

* « 

O N a celebre en grande pompt, cot ete, a 
Lisieux, la certmonie du rndmtm en 
1 honneur dc la jeune carra elite, Sesur 


Thtrese de VEnfanUjesus, nceinmcnt bealifiee 
par S S le Pape Pic IX Parmi la grande 
affluence des cardm lUx et dcs cvcquts, on 
remarquait la prcscnci dcs C ardinaux 
Dougherty archev^que de Pliiladclphic, et 
Bourne, archev^que de Westminster 
L*on sc sou V lent qu*un aiticle sur U " Petite 
Soeur Thcrese a paru dans ks colonncs memo 
du Herald of tht. Stay il y a quelqucs annees 
accompagne d'un poi trait dc ccllc, qui, dcpuis 
s? mort sur\cnue cn 1897, a ctrtimcnicnt pus 
place parmi les ''aides invisibles” lc 3 plu > 
actifset les plus pni^sauts lu cessantd*aciomplir 
son voLux ” dt. pasiier son ciel a fuin- du bien 
sur la teyrt. ” 


JFrotn ®ur Jnbfan Corresponbent 


T his letter, although written on August 
23rd, IS to appear in the October number 
of the Herald of the Star, and one 
cannot forget the first day of that month, as it 
brought into this mortal world one who has 
incessantly fought for the poor, the weak and 
the oppressed To India she has been a mother, 
and the welfare of India has been uppermost in 
her mind and heart since she first landed in this 
country 30 years ago India has made rapid 
progress during that period, and when time has 
mellowed the acuteness of the struggle and the 
strife, the whole world will acknowledge Dr 


Annie Besant as one who, above all others, was 
instrumental in guidmg India's footbtcpb along 
the path of ordered freedom, and, mother like, 
she has not minded the obloquy and ridicule 
that she has faced in keeping India on that path 
and in preventing her from being tempted into 
dangerous ways of isolation and anarchy 
Although she is nearly four-scoro years of age, 
her energy is as vigorous as ever, and it needs 
must be, as her work is not yet over and India 
needs her — ^nay, the world needs her May she 
live long to guide the footsteps of India m her 
struggle for freedom I 
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Di Besart nas jubt gone to Bomoa^ to meet 
the Bt Huii V S Sinuaba Sastry and IVIr 
jemnadas Dv arkad'^s, who bnd ip Indio op tiie 
251 x 1 -'igust The reiners of the Hep^ld of 
T iiw must be a ware of the adveibe settle- 

meal “Vviln regard bo Kenya that has been m'=»de 
iroiTi Inc Indian point of \ lew Tncre is a strong 
feeling in India tnal the Bnbsh JEmpiie has by 
taib decision struck a blov/ on itself, and unless 
ehorls sic made cO cnange that decision it -vvid 
be an lacenti'i e to the colour feeling that alread> 

L *ists in the various races of this world From 
tne Star point of view this deci&ion certainly 
to be deprecated ihc Coming of the Worid- 
Tcacher m iv distinctly be delayed if this decisjioa 
lb abowed to take its course Need' ess to say, 
taerc are alvats tvo points of ine\v to a 
qpcstio 1 uut where one point of view or course 
of acton IS disruptive, while the other is con- 
structive there can be no doubt as to which 
coarse of action a Star member ought to 
support 

The t^orld is liter? ll\ seething with hatred 
look where we will cast or west north or south, 
the spectacle ib the same Ihe Ruhr problem is 
a standing menace to European peace in 
Americt the negio problem pio vines food for a 
good deal of thought , in Vfnea the colour 
question is causing a good deal of trouble 
while in India the Hindus and Mussulmans have 
yet to understind each other Ihe w^orld is 
hankering for a solution of this problem The 
decision on the Kenya which well-wishers of 
the British Empire and idealists had hoped 
would be an object lesson of equalitj^ of citizen- 
ship to the rest of the world has, on the con- 
trary, struck a death-blow to any such solution 
But those w ho ha\ c their e'v ts fi-ced on the future 
never lose hope and continue their eftorts Star 
members ill over the world should not relax 
their efforts at the imiticdtionof races and creeds, 
and it IS hoped that before long the Mighty 
Teacher whom we are expecting will Himself 
come down into the world and make the 
peoples to cease from their quarrellmgs ' 

♦ 

T he idea of Self-Preparation has taken a 
firm root among Star members m India, 
and a scheme of daily Study-Meditation, 
based on that priceless book At the Feet of the 
Master/* has been inaugurated It is yet to be 
seen whether this inner activity truly indexes 
itself in the inci cased vigour of the outer activity 
of Star members , but the feeling of near 
expectancy is universal, and it cannot be gain- 
said that there is, as it were, a hum of activity 
all round 

A curious incident occurred in one of the 
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gioup meet ngs Bomoa^ some tnne rgo 
boy Saiyasi irom a smrh caPed 

ba v'' ■"+w'’d named Sxt?r'' ad actended tne 
leetirg ^^as ncestxoaec aco^z tnc Coning 
'ina nc elfirmea t^at 11s cw-a Gusa laa asx ea mm 
to pret>?re for tne Conng sco vii tn^^^ 

photo^r^ph of our Ch.Lf, sa.d fcnat xie rou a 
play a great part m t^e Commg .aat Ou^ 
Chiei >vas prep'=“-ir§ for it a* none a ne admAted 
mat he nad not see" our Cm if on the p*^ysxc"l 
plane kf-'e^ a lapsv^- or some t-rre he 
Bombay agma, end sua t-iat h^s master naa 
now given ordrrs to him 10 proclaim tne Commg 
01 hiS Masters Masrer to aU tac word c-:s 
time % as \c^^ near The Sa^^asx S 
nas a canous n storv of his o^vll It seemed tnat 
some years before tne abov e-mcntiu’^ea xnciaent 
neshOi'^ed signs of pobsessmr, out pobscssed 
he sno\^ed i aus ’'ll ir ^eii gence and a remarkable 
facility lor poetxv 01 a high order This 
happened DLnodicall;^ until on a certain aay 
there was complete charge of persoiahtv ard 
it was admitted by the ne\v occupant of ta<=‘ bod> 
Such phenomena are legitimate in Hmdu 
Thtolog} and are raTed 4 ^^sJ 2 a Such w'^s the 
cast when ti e Lora Cnnst toox possession of the 
body of His d’sciple Jesus and such will oe the 
case when the M orld-Tcachei comes next on 
earth It will be a great test for us as He ina> 
choose a bodj^ from any race He likes, as aM 
races are alike to Him 

4 ♦ 

D r COUSINS had been on an extended 
tour m the north of India, and he confirms 
the view that there is a universal demand 
for something which will show us a new way to 
realise our unity Even the message of hope and 
the nearness of the Coming that he was able to 
give to people as far apart as Kashmir and 
Guysat were eagerly accepted by both alike 
There is a new life trying to express itself and 
trying to burst all boundaries of race and caste 
and creed, but that life has not yet found a 
complete expression, and it is doubtful if it will 
do so until a new channel has been given for its 
outflow by some great personality 

* * 

A DYAR has among them at present two 
young but well-known Star members from 
^ Sydney on their way to England Mr 
Oscar Kollerstrom and Mr Hugh Noel came here 
two days ago from Australia, and will stay for 
two weeks before they sail for England The 
former is the founder and President of the 
International Association of young people 
called the Order of the New Age 



^Letters to tbe Ebitor 


IMPRISONMENT AND CRUELTY 

To the Editor of the Herald of the Star 

S IR, — ^Those who consider the problem of 
cruelty to be very largely a social question 
and in large part, also, an economic and 
industrial question, were genumely surprised in 
readmg the paragraph in September's " Member’s 
Diary " anent the mfliction of impnsonmert 
with hard labour as a deterrent to cruelty True, 
the wnter neither approved the statement he 
quoted nor disapproved it Surely this means 
Satan castmg out Satan I Even if it could be 
proved that imprisonment with or without hard 
labour were an effective deterrent to cruelty — 
this IS extremely doubtful, to say the least — 
there still remain (1) the factors, psychological 
and social, which must be mcluded as causes of 
cruelty , (2) the predisposmg economic and In- 
dustrie conditions and circumstances which 
occasion many acts of cruelty and largely are the 
occasion of vanous forms of daily and systematic 
cruelty , and (3) the ways and means of removmg 
these causes and so altering conditions as to 
make kindness and not cruelty a predisposing 
factor When we have ' come down ” seriously 
to tackle some of these things, even have shown 
some real interest along these lines, will it be 
time to call for imprisonment as a remedy ? At 
all events, that will be the time for those of us 
who try to find out what brotherhood means as a 
govemmg law in our intricate social and economic 
relations (Brotherhood, some of us feel, is 
about the stiffest proposition confrontmg us 
when we sit down to it ') 

The advocacy of imprisonment with hard 
labour may satisfy a feeling of " righteous in- 
dignation ” under which we may labour and by 
which we may be controlled This, we fondly 
wish to be assumed, should be accounted a virtue 
in ourselves It is a first step , but the whole 
problem requires to be raised from the realm of 
sensation (speakmg psychologically) to the realm 
of thought 

We may cease to be virtuously mdignant when 
we see m our “ criminal ” and " cruel " brother 
an indirect expression of our social and 


individual neglect and indiftercnce In a word, 
our lack of brotherhood produces the ‘‘ crimiral ’ 
and " cruel ” ' In some measure too, thcj are, 
as far as very many acts of violence and ciuclly 
are concerned, the direct expressions of hateful 
and vengeful thoughts and emotions we send 
out to the world around us The act is done by a 
" cruel " person , the impulses, emotions end 
thoughts which gather round and impel him in a 
moment of temptation or fit of anger miy be 
some of those we have supplied ' In some 
mysterious ivay, I feel — ^though this may be rank 
heresy — that the man who by such a deed of 
cruelty releases these hidden though very real 
forces and brmgs them down to the plane of 
effects, thereby helping in the dissipation of 
them, has rendered us oome service which we 
shall be obliged to repay — to him Not only are 
we responsible for participation in the generation 
of evil and cruel forces, but also re sponsible to 
the unfortunate agent or vehicle who gives them 
birth in the world of " physical form ” i 

It IS not one bit of use denying the fact of 
thoughts and emotions not resulting in some 
kmd of action or another — otlicrwisc we mean 
nothing when we speak of thought power We 
know the law, even in this single instance of 
its workmg, and happy are we if we do not 
Ignore it 

The problem of cruelty in the “ outer world " 
seems just as complicated and difhcult The law 
at present provides one alternative to imprison- 
ment, VIZ , the power to deprive a repeatedly 
convicted person of the ownership of an animal 
he has cruelly treated The law on this pomt 
could well be amplified and extended and made 
to apply much as in the case of motor licences 
This raises a bigger question We must either 
find ways to put men in charge of animals who 
at all costs will not ill-treat them in any circum- 
stances, or we must remove from the circum- 
stances certain things which dispose men to be 
cruel, or alter the circumstances so that no 
pressure of any kind will suggest that any form 
of good will result from the adoption of methods 
and treatment which are cruel or involve 
suffering Failing this, we should try and put 
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ourselves m t-ic shoes ol the cruel ” person and 
find out why ne is ciuel Perhaps in many cases 
tx»e man sent to prison has been sent there 
because oC ourseu cs ' 

We are not one bit nearer to tne recognitioxi 
o£ xhe " rights of animals, ' nor m realising the^r 
inter-dependence with ourselves oy sending 
cruel " persons to prison 
Yours sincerely, 

JnrFRU’i Willi A’‘-. s 


GERM THEORY OF DISEASE 

To tne Ed>.toy of iru Herald of t-5e Star 

Sir, — R& letter by Mr Dudley Hammond m 
September Herald or the Star 

H’s concluding paragraph is certainly one of 
great common sense Undoubtedly the practices 
of \ivisection end, when we bring forward 
superior methods and proof of our beliefs 

In almost eveiy newspaper recently have 
appeals been made to the public for financial 
help to cany on cancer reseaich * 

The Batteisea Anti-Vivisection Hospital has 
bad remarkable cures — by methods ’which we 
should all commend Battersea Hospital is 
suffering in i-ts research department for lack of 
funds 

It appears to me the most practical method 
of opposing vivisection would be to organise a 
national campaign with object of raising funds 
for cancer research on anti-vivisection Imes, 
such as those successfully proved m Battersea 
Hospital 

It was With great surprise I learned the 
vanous anti-vivisection societies are not officially 
connected with this London hospital, which is 
provmg day by day the things all anti- vivisection 
societies are teaching 

I am longing for the time when such horrors 
as vivisection are ended , but living in the 
World of Men one is forced to realise that every 
inch of upward ground we humanitarians gam 
has to be fought and proved 

Genume cancer cures have been achieved by 
our anti-vivisection doctors at Battersea Then 
It IS most sensible for us to develop this centre, 
until the public recognise the truth of what we 
preach 

Trustmg some campaign may be organised 
to give practical assistance to this splendid 
work of Battersea Anti- Vivisection Hospital 
Yours, etc , 

Ethel M James 


4.29 

CHRIST OR 0RLD-T3ACHER 

To ite Ea *0/ of or t-e St\r 

Srx> — j3 amongst St^r menoers to 

szy tnat \/e be e .r tne rear commg of Ci*r*st 
This c'^press coders ns la’-gc y unaerstocc 
tnree meanings, a ^?ct responsib e ter a 

g^eal de«’ of misunuerstanc ngs, u anu 

enmities 

1 Jesus the papa — erroneous out 'uideL 

spread 

2 ’^Vorld-Teacher 

3 Avatara — symbolical’* tne sen of God 

When Chr*sLans speak of Christ, they abvay^ 

think 01 tne first ana third po nc, ’’dent.iinn^^ 
them both and entirely neglecting the second 
one rnerefore, when we speak of Christ in the 
sense ot a World-Teacher, we are as a raie 
misunderstood 

Considering that we do not speak for our 
selves but for others, that we are to avoid 
unnecessary difficulties and that we do not 
need to complicate our simple belief by mining 
it with the merely terminological problem of the 
true meaning of the word Christ, would it not 
be advisable to avoid the word Chnst and to 
limit ourselves to the correct and perfectly 
sufficient expression W^orld-Teacher 
Yours, etc , 

Walther Klein, 

L S S Kumar 


MODES OF TRANSMISSION, 

To the Editor of the Herald of the Star 

Sir, — In the September issue of the Herald 
there appeared a letter from Mr Pattreiouex 
asking for a Committee to be formed to enable 
the addresses of the Head of the Order to be 
broadcasted by wireless from London so that 
centres in other districts could receive the 
benefit of them 

This IS a good idea and worthy of our con- 
sideration If some of the centres could supply 
themselves with special wireless installations 
and sound-amplifiers they might receive the 
benefit of lectures delivered m London 

Has it ever been attempted for lecturers to 
dehver their addresses into a gramophone 
receiver > Records might thus be provided for 
outside members and branches who were m a 
position to obtain the use of a good gramo- 
phone The latest improved makes of these 
instruments can do full justice to the human 
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voice An oratoi who delivered his address to 
a gramophone before giving it on the platform 
could hear the record himseli, and judge what 
the effect of his words as a whole was likely 
to be on the audience Such records could be 
supplied according to demand, and would have 
the advantage of being more permanent than 
wireless 

When the day comes that we may hear the 
words of the Great Teacher for whom we are 
preparing, we may well be ready to fill lecture 
halk and applaud His speeches , to travel 
miles perhaps to hear them, yes and to elaborate 
schemes whereby those words can be earned 
ovei the whole earth But to obey ^ Shall we 
be as eager to do that. I wonder ^ For that is 
the impoitant thing, and that Voice sounds now 
for those who are ready for its message, those 
who accord the instruments of their being to 
its wave-lengths But we are only anxious to 
hear with our outer ears The message of 
eternity is not important to us, at least not so 
important as the little concerns of every day 

It IS a good thing for us to be eager to hear 
His Voice in the outer world, a sign of awakening 
Let us broadcast all the voices of inspiration in 
all the ways possible, but let us acknowledge 
that we ourselves must be receptive instru* 
ments for the Voice of the Great Teacher, and 
then we shall need no mechanical appliances to 
carry His accents, for that Voice will sound 
above all other sounds for us None is so isolated 
that His message cannot reach him But if our 
ears are only directed to the imperative call of 
the lower self it is in vam that we erect broad- 
castmg stations, engrave records, or print 
books , yes, or that we stand before Him m 
the flesh 

With all our striving for effects in the outer 
world, let us acknowledge frankly that we day 
after day turn deaf ears to the Voice of Christ 
within Do we wish to hear it really We 
listen very intently to the voice of our little 
personality, but if this voice did not speak so 
insistently to us and we did not listen so intently 
to it, wo might hear the true message and perhaps 
be able to obey it We live the wrong life and 
so our instruments do not catch the living 
vibrations of His message Let us not wait to 


hear His Voice until He comes and \ c have 
established wireless in&callalions, but listen 
now 

Yours faiinfullv, 

X 


ANIMAL WELFARE 

To the Edtio/ oj the Herald or the 

Sir, — May I call the attention of those "imong 
your readers, who aie always striving to help the 
cause of the animals, to a simple cffoit which 
results in much good ^ If each of us would see 
that one (or more) elementary schocus in oui 
neighbourhood were supplied with the Bmid of 
Mercy magazine monthly, they would be doing 
a greater work than they know Phis paper lor 
children is issued by the Royal Society loi the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals at the special 
price of }d monthly, and the Society, on receipt 
of a postal order for 1 /- (or more) and the names 
and addresses of school, or schools, undeit »1 e to 
post the paper for twelve months to addresses 
given (R S P C A , 105, Jermyn Stioet, London, 
SW 1 ) 

I speak from experience m saying that a warm 
welcome is invariably given by tear hers as well 
as children to the Bmtd of Mofcy magazine In 
our own school it is so keenly appiceiatcd that 
there are now eleven dozen copies ordered 
monthly by the headmaster at the children s 
own desire and expense 

Teachers are anxious to help in (he eiusc of 
humane education, and often lealise that in 
every little heart an impulse of kindues* and 
protection to all that lives may nncl slionkl be 
awakened The Nature studies, w ith the songs 
and stones m the maga/me, arc useful to them 
also in their work 

The surest way to become a humane nation is 
to tram the children, therefore we hope that all 
who long to protect animals m tlieu helplessness 
and pam will nuke this small t'ffoit, a possibility 
even for that large majority whose goodwill 
vastly exceeds their income — 1 am, fair, 

Yours, etc 

O C GRItJITH 
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HAVE very great pleasure %n 
announctng that Mr Cornells van 
der Leeuw, 112, Westzeedijk, Rotter- 
dam, Holland, has kindly consented 
to act for the time being as secretary of 
the Order in Europe 

In addition to the appointment made at 
Vienna of Mr P M Cochius, Leerdam, 
Holland, as International Treasurer of the 
Order, I have established an International 
Committee for general purposes, of which he 
will be a member together with my brother, 
Mr H BaiUie-W eaver , and the Secretary 
of Europe ex officio, with myself as 
Chairman 

The International Propaganda Com- 
mittee, the appointment of which was 
announced in the September Herald, will 
act under the direction of the General 
Purposes Committee 

With reference to the resolution passed at 
Vienna concerning an international head- 
quarters for Europe in Ommen, difficulties 
in the arrangement of details have arisen 
which have delayed the completion of the 
legal formalities It is believed that these 
difficulties will shortly be overcome, but in 
the meantime members will please note that 
no announcements upon the subject are in 
any sense authoritative unless they appear in 
the Herald 


7 would like to ask all National Reprc,- 
sentatives lo appoint a t/ea ’surer or a 
committee to collect contrihi'tio ns for the 
International Fund which was created in 
Pans in 1921 This Fund consists of 
moneys subscribed for objects other than 
national objects, and will be administered 
by the 2 reasurer under the directions of the 
Head, but sums suoscribed for specific 
objects will be applied by me, as far as 
possible, to those objects 

By the time of publication I shall haoe 
left Europe again for California, where my 
brother has still to complete the cure for the 
lung trouble which last year interrupted his 
work in England 2 he months spent in 
Europe have been extremely happy and, I 
think, not unfruitful ones I am immensely 
satisfied in seeing everywhere evidence of 
renewed energy, co-ordmation and enthu- 
siasm within the European section of the 
Order, and firmly believe that, to the large 
majority of members, the Order is rapidly 
becoming the only living and absolute force 
in their lives The realisation of our 
supreme ideal shall only be achieved thus 

I wish to convey through the Herald all 
my good wishes for the year to come May it 
be a year of great activity, achievement and 
inspiration, and may the blessing of our 
work shape us to still nobler ends 

J Krishnamurti 
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[It ts vith g^ecf j)Lasii/e iM we ore aoh to an,iO'',iCc fi'i jl/ A, - iiale is ;oi to wnt: 
Xvery n'outh fo/ the Ker4XD We publish th's uio/oh h>s “ Cc’l ld You a i/tos' 

tnspmfig Message The youth of the a^orld has oete'^ oeen so rcMy jor shch u /^^^ssoge, 
which shoiHd i/ispt/e them for the work they hooe to do Yo^'^h eloue ,s tunooeiii'of 
P/ejvdice, end selfishness is as yet only in the germ, ana conscisne^ when aro ised i,. 
youth will sweep OiOay oil the MuUiiudmot’s ho/io/s wntJi are its heritage to-day — J K ] 


M y brothers,— I stand 
before you to-day to ask the 
youth of India, the youth of 
every countiy in the world, 
to keep pure and unsulhed 
that Universal Brotherhood which is part 
of their gieat hentage of truth, and of 
their great message to the world, to punfy 
the woild of all that unbrotherhood which 
has made the darkness, so that Brother- 
hood, which makes the Light, may step 
into its own 

I call upon youth the world over to 
remember that it is not they who have 
made the misery, the sorrow, the despair, 
the hatred, the suspiaon, the distrust, the 
wars, the devastations \^o then has done 
these things ? Let there be no answer to 
this question There shall be no reenmma- 
tion, but there shall not only be an un- 
compromising condemnation of the wrongs 
that walk unashamed abroad there sh^ 
be the strong will to turn the world from 
wrong to nghteousness — a mission, a 
quest, m which all youth shall join m 
comradeship and loving trust 
Rehgions separate us Races separate us 
Nationalities separate us Customs and 
opmions separate us Piide separates us 
Competition separates us These things 
shall cease to separate us , for, while some 
of us may live m one rehgion, some m 
another , while some of us may be of one 
race, others of another , while some of us 
may be of one Nation, others of other 
Nations , while some of us may cling to 


one castoin, one opinion, others to other 
customs, other opinions , whJe all of us 
have pnde m certain things which seem to 
us of the essence of hfe , ^ of us, too, may, 
and shall, if we are young of heart, be we 
old-bodied or of youthful form, use these 
difterences for mdividual growdh alone, 
whether of our individual selves, of our 
mdividual faiths, or of our individual 
Nations For the rest, we shall live in the 
world wheran these differences are not, 
the world of the One White Light, whence 
worlds of colour are reflected, that we may 
learn of the infinite divergenaes which 
themselves seem mutually antagomstic, 
but which, from the world of the One 
White Light, are known to be comple- 
mentary 

Young men and young women, you all 
who are young of heart, wide-visioned 
Realise that it is not you who have made 
the world's problems as we know them 
to-day You have not caused the poverty, 
the hatred, the mistrust, the strife, the 
sorrow These are the debts you have 
inherited, not debts you have incurred 
Yours is the duty of teginnmg to pay off 
the debt, by very reason of that Universal 
Brotherhood which — ^whether you realise 
' it or not — ^is the Note you have to 
sound by word and deed throughout the 
world, that harmony and peace may be 
restored 

Young men and young women of India, 
young men and young women of Britain, 
of Australia, of Canada, of New Zealand, 
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of South Africa Among your elders there 
lives much discord, so that the great Indo- 
Bntish Commonwealth — b. potential gift 
from you aU to each component part and 
to the world — stands in grave peril I 
evhoit you to look upon the problems 
which threaten the Commonwealth’s exist- 
ence as capable of mstant, or at least of 
speedy, solution, do you but apply to them 
your panacea of that Brotherhood which 
means Justice, Equality, Mutual Respect, 
Unfaihng Sympathy The panacea of the 
old world for its problems was prejudice, 
which they miscalled Right, and sought to 
achieve with Might And the result is seen 
m graves, m fleets and armies, in wars, in 
retahation, m earthquakes, and in epi- 
demics Your panacea, O young of heart, 
is Brotherhood, which you shall enforce, 
achieve, through Love 
The Kenya problem — ^to take an exam- 
ple, I happen to be speakmg m India — ^has 
not been made by the youth of Bntain, of 
Austraha, of Canada, of New Zealand It 
IS not your problem, young men and 
women, though it may become your heri- 
tage Let it not divide the youth of India 
from the youth of the rest of the Common- 
wealth, as it has, perforce, divided their 
elders In the world of youth there shall be 
no Kenya problem, for I dedaie that the 
youth of to-day throughout the world are 
awake to their duty of crusadmg agamst 
wrong, of going to the root of it, and of 
plucking it out by the roots 
If the Kenya problem exists, young men 
and women of India, it is despite your 
comrades overseas And I ask you, there- 
fore, while condemnmg the wrong, as 
wiong should always be condemned, while 
fighting against it, if such duty comes to 
you in one shape or another, to remember 
to keep pure your love for those of your 
own generation, be they ever so much 
separated from you by differences of Race, 
of Nationality, of Faith Your patriotism 
for your Motherland must merge m your 
patriotism for your own generation — ^the 
new patnotism of the new world Love of 
country will not become the less, but rather 
the wiser, for those elements which 
destroy Nations will thus have been 
purged 


Do not be led astray by those who ciy 
to you " My country is enough for me ” 
Your Motherland is much, mdeed Love of 
country is a precious virtue But the 
Motherland is not best served by those who 
would exalt her at the cost of justice, 
whether to individual persons or to other 
Motherlands We must make our Mother- 
land respected, for she is as our Mother , 
but we kill her as we make her feared, or if 
we steal that she may become rich, if we 
steal the nghtful greatness, the rightful 
respect and digmty, the nghtful libeity, 
the nghtful peace, the nghtful wealth, ol 
other Motherlands, in the vain and wicked 
belief that thus our own coantiy grows 
great, free, peaceful, self-respecting, iicfi m 
the matenal thmgs of the world Thus have 
Motherlands fallen Thus shall they fall 
again 

Some Nations in the woild have pie- 
emmence over other Nations Is it a pre- 
emmence m Service, or a pre-eminence 
based on might ? Have they the right to 
be pre-eminent, oi but the might ^ 

Some Nations m the world are m the 
background Are they in the background 
because of injustice within their holders, 
which makes them as a house divided 
against itself, or are they in the back- 
ground because of injustice from without ^ 
Or may both causes be true 

Young men and women, you who belong 
to Nations called pre-eminent, it is your 
mission to maintain their pre-eminence 
But you are faithless to your youth save 
as you make your country pre-eminent of 
right, and not of might 

Young men and women, you who belong 
to Nations m the background, it is your 
mission to root out the mjusticc within, 
and to know that, as for the injustice 
without, youi fellow-citi/ens of the Nation 
of Youth wfll have none of it, have no part 
in it 

If a country suffers from injustice with- 
out, let the youth of that country, advised 
by those of its elders who themselves arc 
young m heart, and who are full of under- 
stanmng and world-wide sympathy, pro- 
daam to the youth of the country which 
inflicts the wrong that there is a gulf of 
wrong between the two coimtnes Let then 
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ui 2 vouch of the ohendiiig countr}^, as che 5 
see the oftence, declare it lo taeir eiders, 
sending to theu: conoiades of the counor^^ 
ivronged a message of synipata3^ and uncLer- 
iilanding Lei ■wrongs betiveen coantiies be 
pioclaimeu, and admitted, among then 
youtn Thus shall the heritage Oi. debu 
gro^v into a force tovvards Broiherhood, 
and though the unjust country be divided 
against itself, the elders for prejudice, the 
youth for justice, 5^el, as youth begins to 
assume its responsibilities, shall it some 
day cease to stand foi might ana privilege, 
but instead for right and duty 
Young men and young women Begin 
brotheihood with those who need it, with 
the outcast, the untouchable, the sinner, 
the miserable, in ever-widenmg circles of 
expiession Upon such brotherhood build 
your Nation-Brotherhood And ’while so 
domg remember that you belong to a 
'Wider Brotherhood of which your Nation- 
Brotherhood IS part, to the Brotherhood of 
Youth Allow naught, I pray you with all 
my heart, to dim your faith m that 
Difterences which have seemed msuperable 


as tte}' na\ e been iiancLed bi’ older geiera- 
k-ions are not iusuperaole there £\ery’- 
”■ -leie ,Oc wh is eager to rrderstand and to 
co-operate Let no quanels begii, oi be 
perpetuated t’^e BroAernoed of Yoatn, 
lesc (.hec world be imected as have been 
the vrcrlds of their eicors 

If your eiders cannot come lo agree- 
ment, V snould not vou ^ Ii your elders 
cannot anderstand e?cn otner why snould 
not 5'ou ^ Snail disagreement discord, 
misunderstanding, las., for ever Let tne 
ei'Cs OI j^outn looh upon youta e’very’where, 
not With distiast and s’lspicion — these are 
of tne preseni and of tne past — ont wicn 
hope and trust, for these are of the future 
which IS the Kmgdom of Youth and thi, 
salvation of the world 
^ Youth IS Hope Y outh is Understanding 
Y outh is Compassion Y ouln is Generosity- 
Youth is Forgiveness Youth IS Love 
Into such a fiery cruabie of Youth let 
the world’s problems be poured, that dis- 
cord be burned away, and sohdanty 
emerge purified, ommpotent For Ever 
Ever, Amen 


H /Ilbessage from our flbrotector 

JRepnntcd from Brothbrs of the St\r ” 

/ AM asked to send you a few words of greeting for your 
October Magazine^ probably because it brings out its new 
number on the day which marks my advanced age* But 
the old have the privilege of blessing the youngs so I send it 
my blessing f and congratulatiom for he useful work it is domg. 
Brothers^ the dawn in the East grows very rosy^ and the Star 
in the East heralds our rising Stm. Happy are you^ who are 
preparmg yourselves for that rising^ who have heard the 
Message of the Comingf and who send oat to meet the ap- 
proachmg Teacher your love, your devotion^ your earnest mil 
to serve* The signs of His Coming multiply around us, and 
we seem to hear the cry : ** Behold / your Lord Cometh / go 
ye out to meet Him** Our hearts are already laid at His 
Feet* Oar e^es long to rest upon His Face* May we be worthy 
to greet Hun when He comes to tread once more the ways of 
mortal men. When fcath beatmes sight, may we be worthy to 
serve* ANNIE BESANT* 


The Path 

By J Krishnamurti 
PART II 


M any and vaned were my 
experiences, thoughts and 
emotions , innumerable 
passions, bestial and noble, 
fine sympathies and great 
loves , many a love, pure and selfish, many 
shades of gratification and fine and 
glorious feelmgs, much high mtelligence 
and low cunnmg have I known , through 
many ages and through many centuries, 
through difierent nations and races, 
through every capacity, have I passed and 
gamed the knowledge that the world can 
give to one who seeks and suffers 
Yet where is that hght which sages have 
seen, that truth which conquers aU un- 
reahties, that compassion which heals all 
sufiermg, that blissful contentment which 
bnngs eternal happiness to the sorrow- 
stricken soul and that wisdom which 
gmdes the aching humamty ^ Whereso- 
ever I have been, wheresoever I have 
groped, I have returned with an empty 
hand and gneving heart Like an errmg 
child that stra37s from its beloved mother, 
have I wandered far mto the realms of 
despair and unreahties seeking the great 
reahty, far from the lonely road have I 
departed m quest of that unconquerable 
longmg and that unquenchable thirst , 
but I have been burnt with angmsh, and 
with droopmg head have I returned No 
satisfaction or gratification have I found 
either amidst wamng humanity or away 
from the madding crowd , happy or un- 
happy, elevated or degraded, m pain or m 
pleasure, there has always dwelt with me, 
like the dark shadow, a deep void which 
nothing could fill, an mfimte longing which 
could not be satisfied , I have wandered 


bhndly and wearily, asking eveiy passer- 
by for that balm which would cure my 
aching heart , they gave of their best with 
a gentle smile and a blessing, but did not 
further my long quest Where is that 
hght and where is that infinite happi- 
ness? 

I am tired, tired with the wanderings of 
innumerable ages , I am weaiy, weary wuth 
the fatigue of many centuries , I am ex- 
hausted fiom lack of strength to struggle 
and to fight , my feet falter at each foot- 
step , I can scarce drag myself along , I 
am almost blind with long and continuous 
use of my eyes through interminable eras , 
I am hairless, haggard and old Pride and 
youth have gone from me , I am bent 
double with the weight and sorrow of my 
mfimte pam , beauty, of which I once 
clamorously boasted, has deserted me 
and left me a monstrous horror What has 
passed and what has been wrought through 
those long and msufferable years is be- 
yond my memory, and my indifference is 
complete I am desireless , no passion 
sways me , no affections tear me , emo- 
tions have lost their anaent and all- 
powerful influence over me , tender love 
IS behind me far back in the distance , the 
exhilaration of action has been killed out 
of me , ambition, that spurs so many, 
either bringing laurels or dishonour, glory 
or shame, is buried in the distant past , 
pnde, that holds its head high amidst tur- 
moil of noble and ignoble deeds, is van- 
ished, never to reappear , fear, that over- 
whelms and holds men m thrall, is crushed , 
gruesome death, the awful and impartial 
companion of all, can no longer dismay me 
with its threatenmg stare Yet there is a 
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deep \ Old of discontent and an everlasting 
longing for uhe almost unattainable 

Can I ever leach the mountain top ol 
oliSbfal contentment and grasp the su- 
premo happiness ’ Oh > Mighty Beings, 
nave compassion on the lonelj. traveilei 
tvho has voyaged through many stormy 
seas tiavelled thiough inany lands ana 
passed through many sorrov\rs • I am alone 
— come to my help ye pitying and happy 
Beings > I have worshipped You, I have 
adored You, I have offered many a sacri- 
fice at Your altais and much have I 
endured to kiss Your sacred feet Comfort 
me, Ye Masters of Wisdom, \Mth those 
eyes of love and undeistan^ng \Wiat 
have I done, and what must I do to reach 
the glory and the greatness ? How long 
must this pitiable condition last ? How 
long, oh Mastci, ere I behold Thy sacred 
beauty ^ How long must I walk on this 
long and lonely path ? Is there an end to 
this interminable agony which burneth the 
veiy love for Thee ^ Why hast Thou 
turned away Thy rapturous face, and 
whither has gone that beatific smile that 
allays all suffeiing in all things ? 

I have seived the Great Ones and the 
needy world in a humble and despairing 
way , I have loved in a blind fashion all 
things, both small and great, and I have 
diunk at all the fountains of earthly 
wisdom Never have I reached Thy feet 
Like a glorious flower that has withered, 
that has lost its fragrance, its beauty and 
its tenderness, is the existence of my hfe , 
cheerless and desolate, hke a dead tree 
that gives no cool shade to the weary 
traveller I have given all, withholding 
nothing, and empty and hopeless have I 
remained I have led the blmd and the 
sorrow-stricken, myself being bhnd and 
soirow-stncken Why hast Thou not 
stretched Ihy helpmg hand when I have 
stumbled ? I am weary with askmg , 
I have no hope , all seems to be dead, and 
utter darkness prevails No tears fall, 
but yet I am cr3nng, crjnng m infinite pain 
No passer-by can help me in my pitiable 
phght, for there is nobody but me on this 
long, long Path that winds about hke a 
mighty stream without a beginnmg and 
without an end Desperate, like a madman. 


I ivauce* on, ’-i.no ii* mg noc Vi'ither «.o 
go nor car ng v,hat occomes of -^e Tuo 
sur can no .onger oum rre I am Dumt to 
Liever3 bom LJte a vast ocean which is 
boaiid^ess, iS the gianng wiitencss that 
Sorrounas .ne on cL sid.es, a:*a I can scarce 
dist.rgcish +hc Patn ^m.ch leads me to my 
ult.’T'ate happmess E\eryLh-ng s left 
ben.nd me m3 coirpaiiions, mv iriCi-ds 
and m3' love — I am aespercteiv’’ loneh^ 
Oh ' Master 01 Compassivjn, come iu mv 
rescue and lead me out o: tn^s prciourd 
daikness to pure I'ght, and to tre haven of 
immortality , arc to the peaceiul emighten- 
meuL ' I seek tne pure enlightenment that 
few Great Beings have attained I seok 
the high Deliv erer tnat ill tree me from 
this w’hed of birth and death I seek the 
Brother that w’lll share w ith me His 
divine wisdom , I seek the Lo\ er that will 
comfort me , I seek to lay my w ear3^ head 
in the lap of compassion , I seek the 
Fncnd that will guide me , I seek to take 
refuge in the Light 

The Path gives no answer to my des- 
peiate calling , the cruel skies look down 
on me with complete indifference , the 
comforting echo does not exist, nor is there 
the dismal moan of many winds Pro- 
found silence reigns, save for the monoto- 
nous sound of slow breathing and of the 
dragging of weary footsteps There is 
no peace , there is a movement of thou- 
sands of invisible beings aiound me, as 
though they were mocking at my sohtaxy 
suffenng The expectant hush that comes 
before a storm is my sole companion , 
only the annihilation of centuries rephes to 
my continuous entreaties , isolation is 
complete and cruel 

The Path no longer speaks to me as of 
ancient days when she used to point out 
the right and the wrrong, the true from the 
false, the essential from the unessential, 
the great from the petty Now she is as 
silent as the grave She has shown me 
a part of the way , but the rest I must 
tread by myself, before this beloved Path 
must be left behmd when I reach the 
mightier and more glorious Path She 
cannot enter there, she cannot be the 
signpost as of yore, but let me be 
satisfied with the thought of her guidance 
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through many epochb and stoims to that 
everlasting resting place 

The Path lies in front of me, gently and 
imperceptibly climbing, with never a curve 
and not a thing to obstruct its gentle slope 
Like some gigantic snake, whose head and 
tail are unapproachable, whose eyes 
cannot perceive the end of its being, that 
lays itself in warm sand, heavy with killing, 
sleepy and contented, is the silent Path 
It appears to be breathing and sighing 
with some quiet and happy satisfaction, 
but now the sun steadily pours down his 
bummg rays and drives away all thought 
from my mind My only longing is to 
find some delightful cool shade where I 
could rest my weary body for a while, but 
an irresistible force pushes me and urges 
me on, never allowing me any respite 
That power impels me to go forward with 
faltenng footsteps I cannot resist it I 
am weak and exhausted, but I obey that 
eternal and powerful compelling I take 
a step, totter and fall, like a swift bird 
that is wounded by the cruel arrow , 
I struggle and become unconscious Slow- 
ly and wearily I wake up and gaze at the 
naked and bright heavens, and I desire 
to he and rest where I am , but that 
mighty force pushes me on to my feet, 
as of yore, to walk on the never-endmg 
Path 

Lo, there is a sohtary tree, many feet 
away, whose dehcious shadow welcomes 
me The leaves are tender, velvety, and 
fresh, as though the sudden heahng breath 
of spnng had but lately awakened the 
dead branches to joyous life and to 
dehcate green foliage Its shadow is 
thick, shuttmg out the searching sun 
The fresh fragrant grass and the protecting 
tree smile with contentment on me, 
inviting me to share their happy abode It 
is full of birds, joyous in their continuous 
chatter, callmg to each other m playful 
tones With faihng strength I drag myself 
to enjoy the rare gift which the kind gods 
have granted to me As I with pain 
approach, the whole tree bends dowm 
welcoming me, givmg some of its vital 
strength , I crawl under its fragrant and 
whispenng shadow and gaze wearily into 
its cool depths Sleep and exhaustion 


overcome me , I am asleep, lulled by the 
welcome twitterings of many birds and Jio 
gentle rustle of many leaves I rest 
through happy momcnis of complct' 
oblivion of all suffeiing and pain, and the 
ache of many ages Might I he here 
always, m this soft light, soothed by th*' 
murmunngs of living things, umuffle 1 
by inner and outei storms ' Glorious 
would it be to he everlastingly iieic .ind 
sleep, sleep, sleep 

I am burning, the sun is viciously glaimg 
on me, revengeful of my momoutait 
happiness Where is my beloved tree and 
where aie those happy birds with tht-u 
happy song ? Gaze as T may, now'hcie 
can I find the tiee of happiness Gone 
gone, and I am alone once again Wa*^ 
it a dream ^ Was it the ancient uni call ty, 
takmg aform that would give suie delight ’ 
Was it the pity of some kind God, oi the 
cruel sport of a God unkind '* Was it the 
gieat promise of the future or was ii 
that some mighty Being desired to test 
the strength of my forbearance ^ Many 
vanishing realities have I follow’ed onlj 
to hear their meiciless laughter whin 1 
have grasped them , but here I thought 
that I was safe from their old and bittei 
sway, their barbarous persecution when 
I sought the lasting — theieal 1 hey have, 
then, pursued me even into this lai and 
lonely place ? With infinite caution have 
I learned to disentangle the real from iho 
false, and when I thought I had m<isteied 
the supreme ait, must I begin again at the 
bottom of the difecult laddei •' 

When I commenced this Path in the by- 
gone ages, there was a firmness in my 
tread , now again decision lules my steps, 
a new enthusiasm is bom in me, as ol 
yore, when before the many sufferings and 
many sorrows I was eager to face the 
unknown, and anxious to test my strength 
against the unweary Path The joy of 
struggle IS surging up m mo to conquer the 
mighty and immortal happiness The 
Path with Its great force need no longer 
impel me forward , I run faster, nor do my 
feet falter I no longer lag behmd I 
am the Master of the Path No longer 
need it spur me to act, for I am action , I 
am wilhng and I walk in freedom. 
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ILc Patn sliclches laiie upoa ^nlc, age 
apon age , &i.eeper tnai of joie, aarj.o'^Ci^ 
Tioie sticnaoua, trt vay ^.lnas pre- 
Cipilotsly, leavai^j be'aiiic' tiie Coventry o 
lae past Far belovv ixie lies the land o. 
desolation and oi imraense soiiOk^, ^^hexe 
Unxealit5, monj shapes and in 
a guise rales tne great stucken (.lomm.ons 
Here, at tins altitude, there reigns compxetc 
silence , the silence smiles on me , out as 
I inceasingly on tins mountamots 

\,ay, the recent joy is dead again, m\ 
v/Cc’ry feel, fciter as of old, rnd I long xOx 
that belo’ired tree whicn shared »nth me 
I IS happy siiade and the soft svooing songs 
of tne innumerable birds That phancoir 
tiee gave me but the happiness of a 
^eeting moment, and yet I w^as gratified 
with that temporary joy I beseech the 
same God who extended his fitxul com- 
passion ovei me, to grant me but a moment 
of snade, the happy song to lull the aching 
heart, and the companionship If it was 
a dieam ot phantasy, let me once moie 
embrace it and chng to it even though 
it be foi a bncf space > Though ephemeral 
was the taste of that momentary pleasure, 
giateful was the rest in the deep, cool 
shadow'^s \Vheie art thou, my beloved, 
glorious unreality though thou be ? Hast 
thou forgotten the weary tiavcUei who 
sheltered in thy calm shade ^ Though 
thou hast been a false comfort, yet how 
I crave for thee, to sink once more in thy 
«oft arms, foi getting all but my dehcious 
comfort Grant me thyself but this once, 
and I shall be thy love everlastmg I am 
weary , come to my aid, my beloved, -with 
thy transient beauty Lull me with thy 
false murmuiings, and encourage me with 
thy untrue flattery I am spent wnth 
beseeching and exhausted with weanness, 
and I am m utter despair 

Far m the distance, there is a dump ot 
trees, surrounding a gay house, with a 
sweet and fragrant garden I am m it, 
enjoymg the cool, and the bewntching 
smiles of many a beauteous maiden 
I join m their fresh laughter and m their 
merry - making Their pleasure - laden 
voices soothe me and the soft music lulls 


iC -^e^p Hc.e pe.rcv. 

cuiei less ana co npleta forget. a-r ess . am 
.lappi "lac cGrte'>tCu, fo. .n thiS r.;cae ci 
pieasuie is cue .or ’'nxli I rix.'iv 
searened chioughinii, mv,raDleagcs , 
carnOi e visl out oere .\m I rot sat-bUed ’ 
Am I noL sarroaaded bj ad .iiat I tle=ire ^ 
Why ad I e.ic:ure, wLj Lc* I stricgi. ' 
Foi nciC tnere _s baiia tc tre aciang licart 
aba coiiiforL tO die comfortless 

Koiv long, Oi no\' manj ages, or iioi. 
many days, I liaie civelt m th-s pleesere- 
able aboae, I cannoi. tell , nor ^an I coup t 
cue nappy hours that have oeen spent 
here Once again xhe unq jencnable long- 
ing iS stirring m cne depths oi my heart 
it has aNvakened anew ana tortures me 
1 connol lest m this house of gratification , 
the contentment which it promised has 
not been gi% en to me , tnere is no happi- 
ness, no comfoit withm its walls I nave 
been deceived wnth unreahties , I have 
feasted on untruth , I have been guided 
bj the light of false reason, and I have 
worshipped, as ot yore, at the temple oi 
darkness I have cheated myself with the 
temporary and with the impermanent , 
after many ages and much pain have 
I once again fallen a victim to the mockmg 
gods Agam must I wander forth , again 
must I face the unjneldmg Path 

Once moie I am in the blazing sun, 
once more do I feel the strength to face 
the long journey Fresh enthusiasm and 
fresh hopes are surging m me , courage is 
bom anew The Path of many ages smiles 
on me, promising once more to be the 
passage of light Like a mighty tree that 
has bowed down before the stormy wmds, 
but reasserts itself when they are stilled, 
and gazes agam, wnth head erect, mto the 
unfathomable s^es, dehant and sparkling 
in the sun, so do I feel Once more the 
joy of loneliness is pulsatmg through all 
my bemg, and the solitude, away from vain 
pleasures and the unmeanmg crowd, is 
like a breath of fresh wmd that blows from 
the mountains I am ahve once more, 
eager to find the end of all sorrow, the 
glorious liberation Happy is the man 
who struggles ' 


(To ho continued ) 



Christ throughout the Ages 

By D. Rajagopalacharya 


M ore than ever before, the 
•world to-day is in a state of 
chaos temble m the ex- 
treme , and our much- 
vaunted civilisation is joy 
to the few and torture to the many When 
we consider the lamentable condition of 
human bemgs who are m the clutches of 
our warped ci'Vihsation, we might descnbe 
it as a short dream swiftly leading to a 
prolonged nightmare As we contemplate 
the dreadful tragedies of wars and revolu- 
tions, the fierce hatreds which ammate the 
souls of men and lead them to never- 
endmg strife and suffenng, we well reahse 
that nightmare of this so-called civili- 
sation IS no mere passing terror in the land 
of dreams, but an ever-present horror in 
the hearts of men This world which was 
fashioned by God for a Paradise has weU- 
mgh been turned mto a den of wild and 
savage beasts by the folly of unbrotherly 
mankmd 

But shall this mghtmare continue to 
harass the soirow-laden world crushed 
and ground down by the weight of its 
age-long agomes ? Indeed, No This 
suffenng is of our own evil creation, the 
ugly result of our wilful folly and it is 
not meant, nay, it can never have been 
meant, that we should endure what we 
have power to destroy Reformers, whose 
number is legion, have declared this to be 
so— -but with what result the suffenng 
world too well jknows Men suffer, re- 
formers preach, and stiU the suffenng 
grows What then is the matter both 
with us and with the reformers ? 

Nearly four thousand years before the 
birth of Chnst there lived in China a great 
thmker called ME-TI For long he 
pondered deeply over the suffenng of 
his fellow-men but failed to find any 


remedy Reformers were just as numerous 
even m those far-off days and just as 
ineffective Me-ti at last saw where the 
true cause of failuie lay In a book that 
he wrote to convince men of their duty to 
love one another, he said “ The sage who 
would better the world can better it only 
if he be intimately acquainted with the 
origin of its disorders If he possesses not 
this knowledge he cannot improve it " So 
obviously true is this that if reformers 
have faded to allay the suffering of the 
world, it IS because they have not yet 
discovered its ongin , and the few of 
them who have at times glimpsed the 
truth are sadly weak m their convictions 
and lackmg in moral courage 
What truly is the cause of the rccumng 
disorders and calamities which leave men 
m a state of perpetual misery ^ In the 
simple words of an old sage, the misery of 
human beings is the direct result of their 
want of love for one another The tiue 
foundation of our hves has been forgotten 
by the feeble and denied by the strong, 
and ridiculed all the world over by men 
who elmg to their own follies Heaven 
on earth can never be realised till love 
reigns supreme in the hearts of men, m- 
spinng their hves in every way 
Love is the tiue basis of our lives, and 
nothing but the reahsation of this fact 
wiU bnng order and peace to this chaotic 
world and heal the wotmds that afflict us 
Love IS the remedy for all the wnrongs 
which we suffer on earth , it is the one 
great and simple solution of all our 
problems Yet we turn away from its 
powerful mfluence and healing inspiration 
The very simplicity of this solution is 
ndiculed by our expert political leaders 
and economists who dare not face its 
apphcation to all the affairs of state or of 
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daJy life To harbotir lov^e in our hearts 
IS to vieiv the ^^ 1(1 with the 03- es of a 
God, out v'e fear to oe gods and piefer to 
oe men And so w e stifter 
Tne world is to-day rapidly changing, 
and every change intensifies our sufCeting 
and inci eases our \* eanness But suffering 
IS a great punfiei and at times it brings 
as to the leal heait oi things , and wean- 
ness also will often lead us to that Great 
Master of all beings, the Giver of Life So 
it IS that everywhere to-day we hear the 
voice of humanity crjing out in agony for 
the guiding hand and tne healing touch of 
a Great Teachei, and the light and inspira- 
tion of a tiue Leader of men 

Members of the Order of the Star in the 
East have especially the great privilege of 
knowing that there has existed from time 
immemorial such a Great Bemg — ^a World- 
Teacher who wiU soon come again to men 
to show them the way to peace on earth 
and to give them the courage to keep 
steadily to the path of love It is of this 
World-Teacher throughout the ages — of 
Him who is known to the Buddhists as 
Maitrcya, to the Hmdus as Shri Krishna, 
and in the Western lands as the Christ, 
that I wish to speak 

Long ages ago in Atlantis, He gave the 
first beautiful utterance to a profound 
truth, the lealisation of which can alone 
bring salvation to the world He said 
“ Love is life, the only life that is real 
A man who ceases to love is already dead 
AU conditions m life are to be judged 
fortimate or unfortunate, according to the 
opportunities that they offer for love 
Love will come under the most unhkely 
circumstances, if men will but allow it to 
come Without this all other qualifica- 
tions are only as water lost m the sand ’’ 
The deep significance and the wnsdom of 
these thrilling words dawn upon us as we 
contemplate their meaning and feel their 
utter certamty With this also comes to 
us the realisation that our foremost duty 
— ^nay, our chiefest aim in hfe — should be 
the widenmg and the mtensification of our 
love nature, that through it we may grow 
into the hkeness of the Supreme Teacher 
And what better, truer or nobler goal than 
this IS there in life ^ 


Tins earliest Known message oi tiie 
Worlc-Teacher has j-Cl anotner signific- 
ance Ke is the Lord of Love, i.f’e 
Successor in tnat Great Omce lO lOe Loid 
of Wisdom, Gautama Baddiia, ana the 
entue foifiiment 01 H*s mission *viil be 
through love More than ari}’^ othti 
achievement the lull realisation of H s 
love IS what our sad w orid needs Tiirougn 
aeons ot Irnie, slowly and often w^th falter- 
ing steps, we have been guided Dy the 
patient toil and the never-faiLng inspira- 
tion of the Teacher, to the disco'^ery oi 
this our true aim m hfe It is not then 
strange that His first recorded utterance 
should reveal the very essence of HiS 
Being and che tenor of all His work for 
humanity 

His first appearance on earth known to 
historj was in India, as the Divine Child, 
Shn Krishna The glory, charm and 
beauty of that marvellous life, w'hich has 
ever remamed an immortal mspiration to 
the Hindus, cannot easil}^ be desenbed 
He IS the beloved Ideal of the Hindu 
heart , m His name all hfe is lived and 
He IS the goal of every true Indian 
devotee The magic spell of Shn Krishna 
IS the true universal rehgion of India, and 
that spell IS as powerful to-day as it was 
was when He Himself lived as the Child 
among men 

In that life He brought once more to 
the world that same supreme message — 
the message of Love which He had long 
ago given to another race in Atlantis 
The Divine Child was Love Incarnate 
and SO He was Himself the embodiment 
of His message and to understand that 
message was to reahse His Presence 
within the heart That hfe of the Child- 
Teacher has revealed an aspect of love 
which IS sublime in its beauty and mtense 
in its joy It has none of the tamt of 
suffermg or of sorrow, but it is full to the 
bnm of a joyousness that is fresh and 
radiant Yet it was not merely an aspect 
whidi made hfe one sweet song of ecstasy 
and of infinite tenderness This indeed it 
was, but more than all this, Shn Krishna's 
love was the essence of a noble spirituality, 
dazzlmg hke the sun in its pure brilhance 
And aU who were blessed to be near 
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Hun and help Hun ui His work for the 
world well knew the beauty, the power 
and the nobility of the spiritual file which 
animated the soul of the Divine Teachei 
There is a story told about the Gopis, 
the pla3rmates of Shii Knshna, which 
illustrates the true nature of His love 
Tne Gopis were in reality Rishis or highly 
spintuail bemgs who had incarnated in 
India for the specific purpose of preparing 
the way for His work On one occasion 
some of them dis- 
covered that Knshna, 
who had up till then 
been with them, had 
suddenly disappeared 
So leaving their 
homes they went m 
search of Him in the 
woods When at last 
they found Him m 
the thick of thef orest, 
tar away from all 
then dwellings, they 
greeted Him with 
]oy and would not 
part with Him Shn 
Knshna, to test the 
punty of their love, 
feignmg displeasure, 
asked them why they 
had left their homes 
and their children, 
neglectmg theirduties 
to come to Hun 
One of the Gopis, 
answering for the 
lest, said “ Hear, O 
Knshna, the story of 
the Earthen Image which I shall now 
t elate Then wilt Hiou understand our 

hearts 

“ There was once a Brahmin who went 
on a very long mission to a foreign land, 
leavmg his wafe at home Dunng his 
absence she had made an earthen image 
of her husband and by deep meditation 
had tned to feel his presence within it 
Twelve long years passed by when at last 
he returned home to his wife Greetmg 
him at the doorstep with the image m her 
hands, she spoke to him thus ‘ All the 
while you were away I had longed to 


realise your presence within this, image of 
clay Now that you fiave returned, no 
longer do I need this You yourseli are 
with me ’ So saying she dashed the image 
on the floor and broke u. to pieces The 
real soul ot her being had at last come 
back to hei So too,” said the Gopi, " is 
it with us We have woi shipped Thee 
alone in our husbands and in out children 
when Thou Thyself wert not with us 
Now that we see Thee and know Thee 

we no longer cling to 
our earthen images ” 
Such is the beauti- 
ful story which is a 
fine representation 
of one of the pro- 
foundest truths en- 
shrined in the Upani- 
shats “Not for the 
sake of the husband 
IS a husband dcai, 
but for the sake of the 
Self IS the husband 
dear Not for the sake 
of All IS All dear, 
but for the sake of the 
Self IS All dear Lo, 
vcnly, in the Self’s 
bemg seen, hearkened 
to, thought on, un- 
derstood, this world- 
all IS known ” This 
is the true essence of 
Shn Krishna’s mess- 
age of love to India 
It is an inspiration, 
nay, a divine com- 
mand to realise the 
presence of the Lord of Love m all 
beings , this, m short, is the true spiritual 
goal of each one of us 
His last incarnation as the Chnst, that 
hfe which was the supremest example of 
Self-sacnfice ever known to mankmd, has 
been perhaps the noblest of all spintual 
patterns to stnvmg souls I, who do not 
belong to the Christian faith, cannot pre- 
sume a knowledge deep enough to enable 
me to speak to you who have been brought 
up m the fine traditions of the New 
Testament Yet He belongs to no one 
sect, nation or country, and His hfe has 
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jeen a deep solace and a noble inspiiacion 
to mant?’ v;ho aie outside tne onnodon 
infiaence of the Chnstian Churches To 
me, more than aught else m this viorld, 
the great Personality of trie Chnst iS a 
povv^erful attraction and draws me ever 
With a mighty force towaras the service 
of His Cause Hence it is that I can spea^c 
ol the ChrisL and ail that He means in mv 
life 

There is no need here to relate the well- 
known story of His life and its glorious 
achievements But there is need, and 
especially now% \/hen the whole world has 
broken with a terrible violence His simple 
commandments of love and brotherhood, 
to recall the noblest features of HiS divine 
message to the world We have forgotten 
the real Chiist and His great work for 
humanity His name has been made to 
serve as the sanction foi many a horror, 
and is taken in vain by men fai lemoved 
irom Him and His teaching m their ideals 
and in their methods Some say Christ 
was the fust Socialist Others declare Him 
to be the oiigmal inspircr of the hatred of 
wealth and of all who have in plenty the 
nches of this world He is a Roman 
Cathohc to the many, a Protestant to 
some and a Puiitan to the few But 
among those who profess the Chnstian 
faith, so few are His true and understand- 
mg followers What Chnst was, first and 
foremost, has been foi gotten by Chnsten- 
dom 

He was supremely the Loid of Love 
The sublimity of His noble sacnfice was 
but the earthly reflection of His divine 
nature He tiansformed the agony of the 
world by His gloiious compassion into the 
blossom of true spintuality A few 
hundred years before this He had revealed 
Himself in India as the sunshme of love , 
in Jerusalem he was the same dbivme 
Lover, teaching men to seek the path of 
love in sufiermg and m sorrow As Shn 
Krishna He danced, with music m His 
heart, the wonderful Rasalila , as Jesus 
Chnst He shouldered the burden of a 
sorrowing world and was well-mgh crushed 
by its weight Yet both in Bnndaban and 
m Palestine, the very soul, the very essMice 
of His bemg was love 


V*liat in a word is the Chnst ^ Xct 
Personal- merely, not a Bemg far re- 
moved from all interest in. humanitj’', nOT 
IS He as an irrev’^erenl fr.end ol mine once 
sam “ tbe Gentleman a. the sale distance ” 
He is a mignt]' and an ever actiVe spintt al 
influence, the all cor'peilirg force oi love 
These two words ‘ Love ’ ^and " C’'nst ” 
aie mtercnangeable And so deep iS this 
idea m the minds oi the Buddnists tnat 
£0 them >he same Bemg is known as 
Maitreja, the Fntnd of Mar 

With tne Personahty c£ the Chnst aic 
associated so man}/ misconceptions tnat 
His real lustre has been eclipsed from tne 
vusion of the average Chnstian Senti- 
mentality, crude and sloppy, enieebhng 
in its effects, has been mistaken for the 
love wmch is His v-ery bemg " Gentle 
Jesus, meek and mfld,” is tne false 
childish idea of His nature which forms 
the basis of the spiritual teaching giv'en to 
every ordinary Chnstian child No w ondei 
Chnstianity and the influence of the 
Christ have been relegated to the pious 
comer of the mind which is daily passed 
over as impracticable by the human 
leaders of mankmd Love is considered 
as a sentimental emotion, natural for the 
young to feel and suited for the songs of 
poets But love m pohtics is fateJ, in 
science incongruous, and m that art of 
living which we ckll economics, foohsh 
beyond contempt Such is the notion 
prevalent m the world to-day because 
men know not what true love is The 
love of the Chnst is a part of His nature 
“ It IS not inspired by a sense of duty 
A fraternal and spontaneous tenderness, 
it contams no reproach , it is the loving 
kindness of a fnend who feels no repug- 
nance It is the attraction towards the 
impure expenenced by Him who knows He 
can punfy Dismterested love , love of 
the saints in the hours of supreme holiness , 
love that makes all other love appear 
vulgar Love which has reappeared now 
and again m memory and in imitation of 
Him The love we call divine — ^the love 
that IS Chnst ” 

This IS somewhat different from the 
ordmaiy notion that we have of love as a 
pleasant fedUng which generally makes us 
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happy It IS not this love which we seek 
in the Chnst His love is hke the streak of 
lightning which touches us, electrifies us 
and by a miracle changes our whole nature 
’WTien we have found this love we shall 
never again be able to live as we live to- 
day All the little disputes with our 
neighbours, all the big disputes between 
the nations, will become impossible It 
IS because that love is lacking in the world 
that each nation is miserable in its 
suspiaon of all its neighbours and allows 
its “ patriotism " to foment wars that 
are the greatest of all the curses of man- 
kmd 

To me the simplest and the most 
powerful redress for even the worst dis- 
orders in the world is the complete 
realisation of this love in Chnst No 
remedy is so efficacious as this, for it is 
the mightiest of aU spintual influences 
Its value to men hes m this When once 
they have felt it and known its magic 
power, they begin to live m the Chnst, 
and to live in Hun is to be like Him To 
reahse the Chnst within us is to solve all 
the problems of the world 

This love of Chnst may seem to us to 
be impossible of realisation, an ideal 
which is rather for our despair than for 
our inspiration This is so to all those 
for whom He is a mere dream, a far-off 
hope, a dead divinity But the Chnst is 
ever hving, ever near those who toil with 
the faith that moves mountains and makes 
dreams reahties To mutate Him is no 
mad, impossible ideal, given to the few 
built for the task It is within the 
practical realisation of every human being 
who knows himself as divme 

There have been in the world men and 
women who reached this supreme realisa- 
tion of the Chnst, and they formed the 
bulwarks of the spintual hfe of their 
time, and became examples to those who 
came after them Perhaps the finest 
mstance of a man who was the nearest 
image on earth of the Lord of Love was 
Francis of Assisi It has been said of 
him that the greatest event of his life 
was that he loved all men This was 
possible, nay, mevitable to him, because 
he had achieved by a supreme effort the 


noblest of all spiritual victoncs, the 
consciousness of the Chnst within himself 
He loved all men through the love of his 
Master “ By a new naturalness of 
gesture and phrase permeated vath the 
spint of love, he riveted attention to the 
personality oi Christ, making Hmi appear 
not the Founder of a Church, nor the 
Judge of sinners, but the Companion of 
Men The life of Francis has brought 
home to mankind a touch of the leahty 
of the life of Christ He is the great 
mid-link between the Originator of Chris- 
tianity and the world of the twentieth 
century 

One of the greatest gifts of Francis to 
mankind was his fine spirit of true intei- 
nationahsm — a spirit which had its inspira- 
tion, not as it may seem, in Ihe peculiar 
conditions of his age, but m his vision of 
the Chnst Even to-day his ideal of the 
umty of mankind is alone real, not that 
mternationalism which springs out of a 
sheer weariness creeping over war-worn 
peoples Francis was an internationalist, 
because he was a sincere and an uncom- 
promising pattern of the Lord of Love 
" For it IS impossible to sec the Christ as 
St Francis saw Him and allow thereafter 
any national bameis to stand between 
us and others St Francis taught us that 
we cannot limit our sense of brotherhood 
among men without limiting also our 
sense of the Brotherhood of Christ , that 
we cannot loosen the bonds of love which 
should bind the whole human family in 
one without crucif3nng Him afresh , that 
we cannot wish ill to any nation without 
wishing ill to Him ” Ihis conception is 
the basis of true intcmationahsm 

The beautiful life of St Fiancis is one 
of the finest fruits of the mediaeval civili- 
sation of Christendom In his utter self- 
abnegation, his steadfast faith, his un- 
compromising will, his glorious love of the 
Chnst and of humanity, he has no parallel 
m all Europe The greatest of mediaeval 
saints IS mdeed also the greatest samt 
among Christians of all ages He is the 
hope-bringer to men , the hope of a 
spintual victory similar to that which he 
himself attained In his hfe we have the 
strong assurance of the success of our 
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spmtaai laeal, tne realisation of Chris t, 
tne Loid of Lox'^e 

Tnus I have tried to indicate brieEj the 
great mission of the Supieme Teacho* 
thioughout the Ages Fai, tai a\/a5' m 
tne oiiii pasc. He began His sLapendons 
Lasic of teaching immanitj' the a.t of 
Self-realisation through love For centa- 
ries He has laDoured to mould the ■'\orid 
apon that very principle of nhich He is 
..he greatesc embodiment He has lived 
throughout the ages for the spintual 
regeneiation of Man He is to-dai’^ in 
closest touch >Mth our humanity and 
envelops it m the mighty influence of 
His love Three times He appeared 
among men to teach them the eternal 
tiuths and to bridge the chasm ^\rhich 
separates humanity from Divinity 

It IS our firm belief that once again He 
will come to us to restate the ancient 
Spintual venties and to lead us back to 
the Path of Love which has been for- 
gotten by a bhnd and selfish woild It 
is this belief which is the basis of our 
Order and the inspiration of all our 
lives 

As Star members our duty is clear It 
IS the intense aspiration to realise within 
us the Christ and the magnitude of His 
spiritual love, so that our lives may be- 
come resplendent in the reflection of His 
vast life A noble aspiration, indeed, 
joyous, strong and worthy of our great 
behef How powerful a hold our ideal 
has on us can be imagined were we 
suddenly to discover ourselves without it 
Life would become confused and meaning- 
less, weary and lonesome Our ideal is 
therefore the very foundation of our 
lives, for It IS indeed the ideal of the Lord 
of Love Himself In its reahsation lies 
our noblest aim Without compromise, 
and without weanness of heart, but with 
an intense faith and a fiery energy we 
should hve in the spirit of love and of 
joyous service Then will the Christ 
be bom within us and then will come 
to us that peace which passeth under- 
standing 

When the Lord of Love walks on earth 
once more as a Man among men, there 
will come to each one of us the great 


oppor^L.! ii,y for a supreme spinUi^r. cioice 
SnrJ ■'’c *o-xO<' H-n Hu mu’; 

c^,’gii j,o ie_J ixS am ue FIis \ o^Ui'? 
ciscipn-s, or '-.'a— ve reri in Oiiud to H « 
glory aiu -ug bea nd per sti m oi - 
j.nc'i.ierance ^ 

To follow Him is to ol. consc.ots o: 
Preserce ol"* ar<_ to recog'^i-u 

H’s very Se-i It s to oc p ■'e ’>'! Jaua”. 
and Clear m t xsion , cO be t rsiiakc'i jlo i-x 
our j.cith and firm m oar :oOxSt.eps , to 
be iong-suh.3 mg, patieixi., serene , o 
keep our eatrus.osm iresn ss the mormng 
devv and. giov.mg as the mid-ciay si^n . 
to t/alk in the light of H.*^ Star and to fix 
our gaze on Eteiiiity To loilou Him 
means to reach the Lite Eternal But the 
journey is long and perilous and demands 
sturdy endura ice and a v alour w orthy ot 
the gods themselves 

Shall we not pray, w^th fervour m our 
hearts, that we may make tne right 
choice and be worthy of the prnilege 
that IS granted lo us ^ When the choice 
is made and the journey begun our whole 
life will become a noble oiienng to the 
Lord of Lov e Then indeed wiH He 

beckon us to come to Him and then shall 
the answer go forth from each one of us 
“ Call Thou upon my name unto Eternity 
and it shall never fail ” 


JE TE RENDS GRACEI 

Lorsque tout passe 
Toi Qui demeures 
Sans que Te lasse 
Ce qm nous leurre — 

Lorsque tout casse 
Et que Ton pleure 
Toi Qui demeures 
Quoique Ton fasse, 

Quand tout menace, 

Quand tout 6cceure, 

Je Te rends grflee 
Toi Qui demeures 

Marguerite Coppin 
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decision to reconstruct the 
Older of the Stai in the 
East and to form definite 
Gioups for the preparation 
of those who really mean business 
marks an important step in the develop- 
ment of the Order There have always 
been two lands of people m every re- 
ligious movement — ^those who depend upon 
an outside stimulus for their progress 
and those who feel power within them- 
selves We are all aware that on the 
inner planes the Great Teacher is already 
with us — ^he has already come — and 
some of us are fortunate enough to have 
some memory of seemg Him there and 
witnessing His gift to aU hvmg things and 
the joy of their mcreased hie in conse- 
quence of that He, the greatest of many 
brothers, also enjoys a privilege that 
bdongs to aH witW the brotherhood of 
humanity — ^that what He has gained He 
can share with all, when they can and wnU 
receive In a humbler way the process 
may be seen in a college, where m three 
or four short years a teacher can give to 
his pupils knowledge which scientific men 
studied for three hundred years to discovei 
and accumulate Each gams for all — 
therein lies a m5^tery of our human 
unity I give to a thousand brothers what 
t have gained m knowledge, love and 
power — ^but a thousand brothers give to 
me and make me hke a thousand men 
Though the Great Teacher’s gift on the 
inner planes is of maivellous power and 
love, so that the observer must step back 
and gasp “ I did not know what Love was 
before," stiH it may be said that His 
greatest work for mcamate men comes 
when He will approach them on the 
physical plane, evident to their senses 
and appealmg to their brams and hearts 
with famihar words And that is because 
persons who have really meditated are 


few, and the vividness ol then conscious- 
ness depends upon the stimulus of out- 
ivard things People who have meditated 
until the door of the mind is opened 
inward to the things ol the soul need not 
wait lor the outwara coming ol th(‘ 
Teacher His gift will come to tiicm fioji 
within, and they will feel powei, love anri 
inspiration greater than their own, though 
they do not know that its source is laigeJy 
trom that greatest of brotheis 

Such members of the Star will join the 
Groups, follow the presciibed meditatior, 
express its results m then lives, and stud^ 
the special monthly messages of Mi" 
Knshnamurti, the Head of the Ordei , 
who IS determined to make the new woik 
a success They are the ones, too, who 
will be able to give to the world, m huinbk 
company with the Great One, not merely 
to receive a benefit for themselves They 
are the ones who will understand the 
prmciple of growth from within 

They will reahse that all our work m 
the world has a two-fold effect — ^temporary' 
m the world of matter, and permanent 
within ourselves For coimtless centunes 
men have laboured, in nation aftei 
nation, and race after race, with brain 
and hand, to shape me matter of the 
world mto forms for their use and enjoy- 
ment They thought that they wcie 
building only palaces and tombs, cities 
and civilizations, but all the time they 
were domg something far more important 
— ^they were buildmg men By the 
exercise of their powers amid the expeii- 
ences of life they were developing love, 
tliought and will in the soul or mind 
Round us now pulses the living fruit oi 
that past — ^miUions of men, creatures 
of wisdom self-created by wisdom still 
engaged in their far from fimshed 
work 

It IS not without significance for the 
growth of man that his matenal things 
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scoxi pciisn, oi-d tne pxocciss oi m.li-'re .s 
one o; deca^ V’ere xt xiot bO, t’le rchieve- 
vTients of yesterday — Ibe old palaces ard 
LsiTiples aad lorms oi ever} kiad — ^\%oalxx 
oo vii-h vs stUl, and man ''.s.oold fird lif::io 
dcentive, nor indeed convenient loom, lo 
\,oiI: \vitj:i his pon^eis and so develop chem 
to-day -Slatenal things mi’si peiisn — 
even the human body — m order that Ixie 
leal man may hi e and progiess, and iie 
vkho obseives the progress oi hfe \vithin 
tiie eveichargiiig pley of fOiins \k'ill not 
leel regie L udien thmgs pass awaj, foi 
he sees that a better thing and a truei 
oiject of desire \vill be bom Lorn the 
power \\i thill himself, aftei the loss or 
pam that afflicts him noi/ has at last died 
away Only those whose minds dvell on 
the forms tvith longing because their 
Msion of the greater thmgs to follow is 
dim, aie distressed by the decay and 
death that mark the processes of natuie 
To those whose eyes look upon the life 
within the forms the world shows a 
constant rositrgam, an inevitable rebiith 
— through the unquenchable thirst of all 
things for God, of all wills for omnipotence, 
of aU minds for omiusaente, of all hearts 
lor omnipresence 

Is it not hfe that has pi educed all the 
lorms of evolution that surround us ? A 
man builds a house It begins to decay 
as soon as it is finished, and in order to 
pxeseive oi improve it the man must put 
ills hfe into it — ^his f eehng, thought and w ill, 
and the eneigy and skiU of his hands In 
the couise of long evolutionary ages the 
body of man has been built to fulfal the 
desires of indwelling consciousness, press- 
ing ever onward from within — yet its 
activity involves decay and death, 
material thmg that it is Every time that 
the man walks or speaks he is breakmg 
down the cells of his body But he will 
repair and sustain it, because he is a hving 
bemg — because he feels and thinks and 
wills — he will eat and dnnk, and set going 
the machinery of restoration that was 
built up by conscious efforts m the past, 
though Its working may be mainly 
automatic or habitual at the present time 

It IS worth while to dwell upon the 
thought that in the fulfilment of our 


’-xHc-ve de‘=t’n^' Lic-c cc'. oc s.o recrogre?- 
bion or ia-tv*-e, o^~ CiV\ the luitun^r-t c 
hie Jcccesb \ xcn-ii .tS nciii tee beg.r'i'iig 
Et eu a. 1 ,.Lxe s£k.a pxaiLeci in xC-tilo rrci nd 
\ ix- gio I or \ nccoici-ia lo ixs kmc and 
1 I en the trCx, xippoara ic lis structxre arc 
iOiu‘, do 1 to I'lc (iexa.i Ox the vc ii.ig 
0‘id CxinKimg oi e leaf, Jx cvpreba ■'iie 
po /crthatv as% it'nn iiie toed retdv ixOii 
the t ert begx'imng to cnioid ■'tsext rceo.d- 
xCg io liS Own la^’b ct me T*''3 pOv\er is 
within None s appose that tnc aeon 
contains the matter and erergv of nature 
tnal are emploi ea in the building o- the 
oak but the seed has within itseii tne 
power to i.ake hold of the matter ana 
lorces Ox nature and use ttiem for its own 
ends m the formation of the tree 

Suen surely is the truth about the entire 
tiee of eioiutionary forms — and the v em- 
ir g and crinkling of human thought and 
ieehng and vnU ixi each one of us to-dai 
lepresent a natural and inevitable growth 
from the heart and seed of all hfe Tnus 
our purpose cannot fail — ^unless it be b\ 
oui neglect to h\ e as our real selves, by an 
idleness of will, of thought or of love 
that results from bondage or slavery to 
matter, bom of our ignorance of our own 
nature If I have worked for somethmg, 
and by some stroke of fate have failed to 
attain my purpose still I have not failed, 
foi I have the results of the work within 
myself, as greater strength of will, broader 
and clearer thought, or enlarged feelings, 
and that is all that could have become 
mine by material success, after a httle 
en]03mient of the outer thing Perhaps, 
indeed, my loss of the en303mient will 
prove a greater gam, and I shall succeed 
m something better a little later on, 
because of my seeming failure now The 
world has not permitted me to pursue a 
narrow aim too far , but has broadened 
and enlarged my purpose by its obstruc- 
tive methods, and given greater scope and 
exercise to my powers 

Let us have the strength that comes 
from knowledge of this growth from 
within, to serve the teacher when He 
comes, and before He comes In us he 
may thus come to others in some small 
measure even now 



A World Requiem 

{To he sung at the Albert Hall, London, on the evening of Sunday, November Uih, 1923— 

Armistice Day) 

Words and Music by John H Foulds 


PART ONE 

§ I REQUIEM 
Chorus 

Requiem aetemam 

Loid, grant them rest eternal 

Baritone 

All those who have fallen in battle — 
Chorus 

Grant them rest 

Baritone 

All who have perished by pestilence and 
famme — 

Chorus 

Lord, grant them rest 
Baritone 

Men of aU countries who died for their 
cause — 

Chorus 

Lord, grant them Thy rest eternal, and 
Thy hght perpetual shme down upon them 

Baritone 

Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil , 
for Thou art with me 

Chorus 

Reqmem aeternam 

Lord, graint them rest eternal Amen 

§ II PRONUNTIATIO 
Chorus 

The heathen raged , the kingdoms were 
moved He uttered His voice — the earth 
melted 

He maketh wars to cease unto the ends 
of the earth, He breaketh the bow and 
cutteth spear m sunder , He burneth the 
chmiot with fire 

God IS our refuge and strength 


Baritone 

He saith — Be still and know that I am 
God 

Chorus 

The earth mourneth , the world lan- 
guisheth , but the Lord will destroy the 
face of the covering cast over all people 
and the veil that is spread over all nations 
He will swallow up death in victoiy 

Baritone 

He saith — Be still and know that I am 
God 

Chorus 

He has scattered the nations that d(‘light 
m war Nation shall not lift up swoid 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more Violence shall no moic be 
heard in thy land wasting nor destruction 
within thy borders 

But thou shalt call thy walls Salvation, 
and thy gates. Praise 

Baritone 

He saith — Be still and know that I am 
God 

§III CONFESSIO 

Baritone 

Lo I This IS God ' This is the Lord 
God * Omnipotent, immutable, omniscient, 
eternal. Alpha and Omega, creator, al- 
mighty • 

He IS knowledge and wisdom and 
power He is justice and truth He is 
faithfulness and mercy 

God IS Light 

He IS gracious and gentle the Com- 
forter He IS vision and magic and beauty 

God is Love 

We have waited for Him We have 
come out of great tnbulation, and have 
endured gnevous distress 

Many have been led away captive , 
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jr^any have Xcdien For caese thifigs, I 
/^eep 

Yet the Lord cell-! e^ed us, yea, i.hd 
Lord delx vexed us He ■■ ^ul uipe away 
tears Xrom all xaces We \all oe glad and 
rejO.ce in His salvatix>n 

§ IV JUBIL\TIO 

Boys’ Chorus {d'sicri) 

Blessed art Thou, O Lord the God of 
oui fathers > Blessed is the holy neme of 
Thy glory • 

Blessed art Thou on the throxie oi Tny 
kingdom, and cvcecdmgly to be praised, 
and exceedingly glonous forevei ' 

Thou that beholdest the deptns • Tnou 
that sittest upon the Cherubim ' 

Blessed forever • — 

F%/st Chofus 

Pratse Him 

Blessed art Thou in the firmament of 
heaven ' Blessed the holy name of Thy 
glory ' 

Blessed art Thou on the throne of thy 
kmgdom, and exceedingly glonous forever • 
Tliou that sittest upon the Cherubim • 
Blessed forever I — 

Boys’ Chorus 

Praise Him 

Praise and exalt H%m above all forever > 

First Chorus and Boys’ Chorus 
O ye stars of heaven ' O ye spirits * 
O all ye powers ' O ye angels • O ye 
sun and moon • Every shower and dew > 
Fire and heat ' Ice and cold i Light and 
darkness I Nights and days i — 

Second Chorus 

Praise and exalt Him above all forever 
Full Chorus 

O ye mountains * O ye nvers » O ye 
fountains * O ye pnests • O ye servants 
of the Lord * — 

Praise Him 

Praise and exalt Him above all forever and 
ever 

Now proclaim ye His words Cry aloud 
unto all The God of glory thundereth 
hear ye His words and obey Make pro- 
clamation imto all His peoples 
Hear ye His words, and do them 


§ Y xiUDITE 

Baritore 

GiUe car, al- '^'e naxicrs o: the \ orid • 
Gu'e ear, aL yc peoples of ^u.ce ec rtr ' 

Ye ncooles of Norwn — [ fanfare to 
NorH) ‘ ■ 

Y'ou G’-eeniander, Kamsenatkan, Lap- 
lander — ^jou Nor\*egi_n, Hussnan, Ice- 
iancler — 

Let tile peace cX G id rest xn onr hearts 
Ye people or Sottn — *o So 
You x\ustralian. New Ze^aracr, Tas- 
manian — ^}’ou African, Roman, .(byssi- 
pian, Greek — 

Have peace ivith one another FoJow 
peace vv ith all men 

Ye people of West — [fanfare to West) 
You Canaaian, Cahforman, Brazihan — 
you Missourian, Texan, Kentuckian, Mexi- 
can — 

Be of one mind , live m peace, and the 
God of love and peace shall be with you 
Ye people of East — {fanfare to East) 
You Hindu, Buddhist, Parsi, Moham- 
medan — ^you Chinaman, Tartar, Armenian, 
Japanese — 

Live peaceably with all men Keep the 
unity of the Spirit m the bond of peace 
You men of eill continents * {fanfare to 
the four quarters) 

Be at peace among yourselves Follow 
peace with all men , for the Prmce of 
Peace cometh, and He will speak peace to 
His people He will give light to them that 
sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death He will guide our feet mto the way 
of peace 

§ VI PAX 

Boys’ Chorus {in the distance with harps) 
Peace I leave with you My peace I give 
unto you Let not your hearts be troubled 
Love one another as I have loved you 
And the peace of God which passeth all 
understanding shall keep your hearts and 
min^ through Chnst Jesus 

Orchestra 

Meditation Peace and War 

§ VII CONSOLATIO 
Contralto 

The Lord is mgh imto them that are of a 
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bioken heart, and none of them that trust 
in Him shall be desolate 

Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord, for they rest from their labours 
The Lord gave the Lord taketh away 
Blessed be the name of the Lord • 
Weepmg may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh m the mommg 
Weep ye not for the dead, neither be- 
moan him Sorrow not concerning them 
which are asleep , for the hour is coming, 
and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and they that hear 
shall live 

He saith — I will not leave you comfort- 
less I will come to you Lo f I am wtthyou 
alway , even unto the end of the world 
Yea, the Lord is nigh unto them O why 
mourn ye ^ Weep ye not for the dead , 
sorrow not concerning them 
Weep not ' Sorrow not > Lo ' He is 
with them alway, even unto the end of the 
world 

§ VIII REFUTATIO 
Baritone 

0 Death ’ Where is thy sting ’ O 
Grave • Where is thy victory ? 

Awake • Thou that sleepest , and arise 
from the dead ' And Christ shall give 
thee hght 

§ IX LUX VERITATIS 
Boys* Chorus {tn the distance with harps) 

1 am the Light of the world the Light 
that hghtest every man that cometh into 
the world the Resurrection and the Life 

He that believeth m Me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live 

Contralto with Baritone 
Blessed are the dead which die m the 
Lord, for Chnst shall give them light 
Though they were dead, yet shall they hve 
They rest from their labours 

Boys* Chorus {distanf) 

I am the Light of the world I will 
come to you 

§ X REQUIEM 
Chorus 

Lord, Thy hght perpetual shine down 
upon them 


Contralto with Baritone 
They rest from their labours 
Chorus 

Requiem seternam 

Lord, giant them rest eternal Amen 

PART TWO 

§ XI LAUDAMUS 

Orchestra 
Synthetic Melody 
Soprano 

Compass me about with songs ot 
dehverance Praise the Lord with a loud 
noise 

Blow upon the trumpet ' 

Let the sea make a noise • 

Let the floods clap their hands • 

O • let the hiUs be ]03dul ' 

Praise the Lord with harp and shawm 
with tabret and lute 

Chorus 

Alleluia • The Lord God reigneth > 

Let us be glad and rejoice * 

He healeth the bioken heart He hath 
dehvered our souls from death and our 
feet from falling 

Great is the Lord our God alike in earth 
and heaven 

Soprano 

It IS hke the voice of a great multitude 
it IS like the sound of many waters, and, 
as it were, a great thimder 

Praise Him upon the strings and pipes * 
Praise Him upon the loud cymbals • 
Sing a new song before the Throne • 
Shout unto God * 

Chorus 

Praise ye Him, all ye angels • 

Praise ye Him, all His hosts • 

Shout unto God with voice of triumph, 
for He IS King of Kmgs 

§ XII. ELYSIUM 
Female Chorus 

Holy* Holy! Holy* Elysium* 

Tenor 

There is a land where no sorrow nor 
doubt have rule, where the terror of death 
is no more 
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F^/twh C’^Oj "s 
H oiy t Holy I Holy ' 

Sop/CAO and Te,t,o/ 

There the «oods arc abioOiT a ad 
Iragranl scent is home on the \vind 
All the gardens and groies and 
are abounUing iii blossom 
Sorro V is no more 
The teiror ol deach is no more 
The sea of blue spreads m tiie sky the 
air breaks forth into ripples o£ ]ot a 
I'lilhon suns aie ablaze \»ith Lghl 

FehtcLe Chor'is 

Holy * Holy • Holy * Elysium f 
Soprano and Tenor 

The fever of life is stilled aU stains are 
cashed away 

Fetftals Chorus 

Holy I Holy > Holy i Elysium ' 
Soprano and Tenoi 

It IS the land of Beulah beyond the 
Delectable Mountains the abode ot the 
blessed — ^Elysium 

Female Chorus 

Holyi Holy! Holy' Holy' 

§ XIII IN PACE 
Tenor 

I hear the voice of the dead speaking 
from before the Throne of God 
Their cars are deaf to sounds of earthly 
sorrow from their eyes the tears are 
wiped away 

They look upon the Throne of God 
They have stepped mto the sea of glass 
like unto crystal, and behold the radiance 
of a miUion wings 

They hear the eternal music of a million 
suns 

Absent from the body, they are present 
with the Lord , for underneath are the 
Everlastmg Arms 

Soprano 

These are they which came out of great 
tribulation They have washed their robes 
and made them white m the Blood of the 
Lamb 

Therefore are they before the Throne of 
God, and serve him day and night m the 
Temple 
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2>Iai,z Ct'Ct"! s 
' 0 ; tn^ Rcdt.fnu‘} 

Tne Tamer arm .eceercvid ,^s He ha^n 
deii>'ei.ea us irom. oc pov»e or arrlme^s, 
and naLi tra^'^-ia-ea us m>.o tne .v ngdem 
Ox His uear Son 

Jesus oxr iaMccT natn ransomed 
V e lake car rest 

Be nou afraia ear rxj Ke gi\et*i. Hxs 
beloved rest , ara unuerreatn a*e .rc 
£ e; asti rg Ar-ns 

§ XIV ‘.XGELI 
T>, i/ 

Behold ’ Uniicr me farmamenk. aie lue 
Cherubim and me Scrap um 

And. tne noise of tneir ■'ving& ^s as the 
noise of great v aters 

And I near tne voice of angeis round 
about the Throne, 

And tne number of them is ten thousand 
times ten thousand 
And thousands ot thousands 

Soprano 

They are the angels of the Lord His 
elect angels stewards of the Mysteries 01 
God His angels that do His command- 
ments 

Boys’ Chorus {distant) 

And He giveth His angels charge ovei 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways 

§ XV VOX DEI 
Tenor 

And behold ' Above the firmament is 
the hkeness of a throne — 

A brightness as the colour of amber and 
as the appearance of a rambow of fire , 
And a cloud of glory shmeth round 
about within it 

Soprano 

This IS the appearance of the hkeness of 
the glory of the Lord, before Whom the 
Seraphim ever veil their faces 
Tenor 

And behold * Out of the fiery cloud a 
voice, sa3ang — lienor with chorus) 
This is My beloved Son, tn Whom I am 
well pleased Hear ye Him 

Chorus 

Hear, O heavens ' And give ear, O 
earth ' For the Lord hath spoken 
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§XVI ADVENTUS 
Tenor 

And behold • Hereafter ye shall see 
heaven open, and the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending upon the Son of Man 
And there shall be signs in the sun and 
in the moon and in the stars, and upon 
earth distress of nations with perplexity 
and great tabulation, and the sea and the 
waves roaring 

And the powers of heaven shall be 
shaken 

Chorus 

Then shalt thou see the Son of Man 
coming in the clouds of the heavens with 
powei and great glory, and all the holy 
angels w ith Him His holy angels that excel 
m strength, that do His commandments 
Contralto 

Every eye shall see Him Yea, thme 
eyes shall see the King in His beauty 
Be ye patient, for the coming of the 
Lord dtaweth mgh 

§XVII VIGILATE 
Banione 

Watch ye therefore, lest coming sud- 
denly He find you sleeping 'Watch < 

For the Son of Man cometh at an hour 
when ye think not 

Be ye therefore ready be ye patient 
Watch * 

For blessed are those servants whom the 
Lord when He cometh shall find watching 
Yea, blessed are they • 

Watch ye therefore, for the Lord hath 
said 

§ XVIII PROMISSIO ET INVOCATIO 
Tenor 

Surely I come quickly f And thou shalt 
know that I the Lord am thy Saviour and 
thy Redeemer 

I am the bright and morning star Behold f 
I make all things new 

I will come to you, and your hearts shall 
rejoice Your sorrows shall he turned into joy 
I mil receive you 

Soprano, Contralto and Baritone 
Our Saviour Chnst will receive us 
Tenor 

And I, if I be lifted up, mil draw all men 


unto Me I will ransom them I will re- 
deem them 

0 grave t I will he thy desituction 

Soptano, Contralto and Baritone 
Oar Saviour hath abohshcd death 
Tenor 

Yea I Because 1 live ye shall live also 
Ye shall have eternal life, for I have over- 
come the world 

1 am the Light of the world 

Soprano, Contralto, Baritone and Chorus 
Through Him we have eteiPal life 
Out of Zion God hath shined 
Praise the Lord • Praise His holy Name * 
He IS the Way, the Truth and the Life 
He IS the Light of the World 
From out the holy chahee ot His heart 
wells forth love divine Foi this is the 
promise He hath promised us from the 
foundation ot the world 

Tenor 

I will pour out of My Spirit upon all flesh 
Soprano, Contralto and Baritone 
Amen • This is the promise He hath 
promised us 

Blessed be the King > Praise Him • 
Praise His holy Name ' For He hath said 

Tenor 

Yea, surely I will come to you 
Baritone 

Amen t Even so, come Lord Chnst • 

§XIX BENEDICTIO 
Orchestra alone 

§XX CONSUMMATUS 
Chorus 

He hath blessed us from Whom all 
blessing flows the hving, loving Father, 
in Whom, with Chnst and the Holy 
Spint, we are at peace for evermore 

Soprano, Contralto and Tenor 
Alleluia * 

Chorus 

He hath poured out His Spint upon us, 
He hath blessed us Amen 

Soprano, Contralto, Tenor, Baritone 
and Chorus 

Alleluia ! Amen > Alleluia ! 




Letter from 
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The Pass\iig oJr che Professor — Reaction ana Patriotism 

— The Problem of Winter 


By S L Bensusa>’ 


I THINK that if an impartial bun^ey 
of social Europe could be made to- 
day, those responsible for it would 
find that the Continent’s greatest 
loss and gravest danger he m the 
great domams of rehgion and culture 
Poverty and disease are the ever present 
enemies of mankmd, but they are less to 
be feared than atheism and ignorance 
"We know that Russia has rejected religion 
foi no bettei reason than can be supplied 
by the abuses perpetrated in its name 
before the revolution , we know that the 
Russian tntelhgenisia have been leduced 
to the point ol extinction But Russia 
IS far away, it has not affected the English 
speaking world to any marked extent 
We appreaate the Slav great composers 
because music speaks an universal lan- 
guage, but how many people in England 
can claim to have read Tolstoi or Gorki 
or any other of the leading writers in the 
original ? Russia was making a notable 
contribution to culture when destruction 
fell upon her, but it was comparatively 
new It arrested by quahty In Germany 
the loss of Europe is greater, the suffenng 
more wide spread, because it is a land of 
professors, of men who find in study a 
complete solution of the problem of life 
They pursue knowledge for its own sake, 
weU aware that not one in a hundred can 
hope to achieve either fame or wealth 
They remind me of nothing so much as of 
coral insects, buildmg, bunding that the 
reef may grow though they wiU never be 
able to wm mdividual reward or recogm- 


cion Now, as the autumn (,u*ns towaiGS 
Winter, it would De naid to find tre 
German professor whose boots will pro- 
tect him against tne snow and the slush, 
wnose clothing can shelter him from the 
cold, whose food can keep the standard ot 
vitality that His work demands Even in 
the summer one noted the signs of suffer- 
ing, they became more apparent as the 
season advanced, now they are in painful 
and constant evidence 
As it is with the professors so it is with 
their pupils Scottish fnends of mine now 
holding high positions in Lnndon have told 
me of their student days in Aberdeen, and 
of the lads whose equipment was just a 
sack of oatmeal They prepared their 
porridge in their own room and, scormng 
dehghts, hved laborious days German 
students are in like plight, but one is by 
no means sure about the sack of oatmeal 
I have watched some m one German 
university town who were suffenng visibly 
from lack of food, and I have found 
popular students’ restaurants closed be- 
cause even the simplest and most popular 
meals are now beyond the reach of those 
who enjoyed them m years past To make 
matters worse the lads have neither the 
clothes nor the finng that will enable 
them to withstand the wmter, and I have 
heard of many cases of lung trouble 
brought on by malnutntion and exposure 
The toll that wmter must take is too 
temble to contemplate It is not the 
suffenng that calls from the housetops, 
it IS a trouble silently endured, and I am 
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not wnting piimaiily for the purpose ot 
creating sympathy That will not be with- 
held by those who lealise the brotherhood 
of humanity and there will doubtless be 
agencies through which help will be 
received and distributed I would wagei 
that the Society of Fnends will play its 
accustomed and splendid part Germany 
IS making a praiseworthy efiort at self-help, 
one of the best mediums being the famous 
Frankfurter Zettung whose directors are 
domg well-sustained work There is no 
occasion to foiget that the sufferers them- 
sdves are stoical to a degree, “ eight years 
of misery makes for resignation ” said one 
of the most harmless of professors when I 
discussed conditions with him “ and after 
aU the Government allows us four pounds 
of bread every week at a reduced price ” 
The loss that threatens Europe is the pass- 
ing of German scholarship, for even the 
Professor of botany wnth whom I spoke 
cannot live by bread alone Young men 
may be pardoned if they hesitate to join 
the ranks of the scientists, if they do not 
seek to become doctors of Law, Philosophy, 
Medicine, and the rest, if they realise that 
the possibihties of research work are 
fadmg mto the distance and the prospects 
of earmng a hving wage in the service ot 
culture are more gloomy than they have 
ever been 

Perhaps the case of the medical profes- 
sion may be taken as an example of the 
conditions prevailing, because my Imes 
have been cast among the doctors for two 
years in succession I have met both the 
specialists of the health resorts and the 
country practitioneis The fees of the 
latter are fixed m terms of bread , three 
loaves is the pnce of a day visit, for the 
mght time six loaves must be paid 
Maternity cases command twenty four 
loaves Rontgcn Ray examination costs 
thirty, and low though these pnces must 
be considered they are greatly reduced in 
the case of men who have people corres- 
pondmg to our panel patients Last 
year I met a country doctor whose fees 
averaged 2Jd for advice and medicine, 
he worked from eight in the mommg until 
mne or ten at mght to support his wife 
and family Before the failure of the mark 


he enjoyed a piivate income of about 
£2,000 a year, but it was all in German oi 
Russian securities, so that the descent into 
poverty came veiy suddenly T enquired 
about him this year and found that he is 
sufienng from lung trouble brought about 
by malnutrition and exposure Fnends 
contrived to send him away lor a short 
cure, but it was too short and could not be 
prolonged He is woiking the icmains oJ 
his strength away and when those remains 
are exhausted, another householder will 
lack a breadwinnei I was told of physic- 
ians, wealthy men only a few years ago, 
who must now walk to their patients, 
even tram fares being piohibitive, I heard 
of one distinguished doctor who says that 
he gets a meat meal once in a month end, 
if he IS lucky, twice This, is the moie 
significant when we lemember that the 
Germans are great meat tatcis in noimal 
times, and regard meal as an essential 
part of a meal 

Several medical men have complained 
bitterly to me, not of the lack of food, 
warmth and clothing adequate to their 
needs, but of the absence of books and 
magazines Purely scientific publications 
tend to disappear, unable to face the cost 
of production, medical books can only be 
issued at a price that keeps them beyond 
the leach of those who need them most 
The tragedy of dear paper is one wc 
hardly Imow For a year or two on citliei 
side of 1918 pnces m England were veiy 
high but they were seldom prohibitive, 
and even m the worst season of the great 
war newspapers contiivcd to cany on 
In Germany there are more empty news- 
paper of&ces than full ones, moic wnters 
tmeraployed than occupied, the publishing 
trade cames on under adverse conditions, 
the pnce of books rising as the value of the 
mark falls Just as the German hau<i frau 
filled the home with plaints while butter 
was rising fiom half a million to fifty 
million marks a pound, so the German pro- 
fessor has utter^ his own special lamenta- 
tions as the books that were his mental 
hfe-blood travel farther and farther beyond 
his reach 

Cunously enough the tntelligmtsta be- 
long as a class to the monarchist and 
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.eaccionary pa-ly This is pernaps i.ae 
anpleasant side of :he present cnsis, but .t 
IS one that may not, in fairness, oe ignored 
The> never haa mach < ’■ordl'v v.isdom, 
(.hcsc scholars the 3 ’’ looked to the ola 
tfgth'e to support them, and it did so , 
it looked to them to express official ml\ b 
and spiead official teachiig and thej. did 
as \/e required of them , it was their form 
of duly to tne State I nave been told that 
the famous anti-English manifesto issued 
Dy German scholarship early m the wai 
tvDs made to oider, and was not even che 
correct expression of the opimon of all dae 
signatories Had they been asked to 
demonstrate m some other fashion thej^ 
would have done so quite cheerfuilj’ 
Vliile the old Government endured thejr 
received their modest salary in marks, 
each of which was a gold mark m pur- 
chasing power, now where they had one 
they have a million, and in the httle 
Black Foiest restaurant, wheie I write 
this paper, I have just paid twelve miUion 
marks for a couple of thick slices of bread 
and butter, with some very thin slices of 
Swiss cheese Even allowing that I have 
been recognised as an “ auslander ” and 
charged accordmgly, the difference be- 
tween the old times and the new is 
demonstrated Twelve milhon marks 
twelve years ago would have yielded an 
annual income of ;f36,000 a year, to-day 
it buys a plate of bread and cheese ' 
Naturally the professois, simple men, so 
many of whom saved a few marks out of 
meagre salaries to make better provisions 
for old age, and now find those savings 
worth literally nothmg at all, are con- 
vinced that the Republic is to blame and 
m looking for a further cause of their mis- 
fortunes select the Jews So they are 
Monarchists and anti-Semites 

I remember meeting one on the eve of 
the Jewish New Year Festival which lasts 
two days “ The mark has fallen to one 
English penny for a milhon," he said 
lookmg up from the paper I had lent 
him, " but It will recover, and at once 
For two days Germany will be dehvered 
from the machinations of the Jews who 
have mined her They wiU be askmg 
their God for the pardon they can never 


•'ope CO get, and the need trom tne.r 
v'y^igat .Mil soa: ” Alas for i*'c poor Pro- 
hssor I On the l\\o ^ajs o. the Je\.isi 
Festn ai tne mark ie*I a penny *.i»e 

mill*cn oO a iiai-ipenny oruy \tnen tee 

Jews cans back on tne tixrc da3 did -t 
achieve a iEiTporon recovers But yon 
cannot convince cr pnccte an anl-- 
Semde , tn.s one told me solerini3 that 
tne j2\.s must na\e engineemd chc 
Detoie they Icit the Bourses toi the 
synagogues of Geimar}- 

In hk^c fashion thete poor men, tc vvnoni 
the poLticial '»cndi is' a lana unlcnovr, 
from whom the actualities ox me remai ' 
aloof, are convinced that notuing less than 
the retu*m oi a Hohenzollem or a Wittels- 
bach can improve their state My old 
f nend the botanist has a mtlhon mark note 
and looks to the restoration of tHe 
monarchy to make it worth £50,000 as it 
was of old, at time of writing one farttiing 
would replace it With that money ot 
the futuie, he will dower his three 
daughters, buy a house and refurnish it 
and take his wife with him to America, 
the country that arouses both his wonder 
and his admiration “ I know you think 
it unhkely,” he told me once, " but I can 
assure you that there is still m the Father- 
land the old furor Teuiomeus Let the 
French beware We will turn them out of 
our country They shall go from Stras- 
burg too, for it is a purely German town 
But to do this we must have an Emperor 
once more The Kaiser failed, so did his 
eldest son, but there is a grandson Or 
there are the Bavaiians It does not 
matter so that it be a strong man who will 
turn out the mvader, keep the Jews in 
their place, and give us gold marks foi 
paper marks He wiU talk to the book- 
sellers of Leipzig, too, for he will know it is 
not for the good of Germany that these 
men should keep books on their shelves 
and raise the pnee of them every week " 
I know it is hard to imderstand how such 
simpliaty can go with real leammg, but 
when men have reached a certam age m 
complete dependence upon the State and 
their support is suddenly withdrawn they 
find themselves absolutely lost The more 
abstruse their studies the less they know 
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about the world that surrounds them 
It IS right to add that there is a vein of 
pure patiiotism in the rough quartz of 
their reaction They are very jealous for 
the Fatherland and very fearful of the 
lesults of Republicanism One of the 
soundest of modem German thinkers, a 
modem of the modems, acknowledged 
this quite frankly “ It is our misfortune,” 
he said, “ that we have never had a chance 
Between our Government and the people 
the great Reparations question has ^ways 
intervened Commissions of Councils, 
Armies of Occupation have all been 
accepted by our people, but they cannot 
nd themselves of the belief that a Kaiser 
would have resisted them, whatever the 
cost The Professors as a class hold this 
view very strongly , they thmk that 
Republicamsm is the short cut to Com- 
munism and Bolshevism , they don’t 
know how the world moves to-day 
because they did not know how it moved in 
the old days Unfortimately they have 
the teaching of Germany’s young man- 
hood and their teachmg tends to divide 
the country mto two camps Their most 
impressionable pupils will tend to the right, 
the workman urged by the Communists 
moves more and more to the left Between 
the two, moderate Repubhcanism will 
find itself like the iron on the anvil And 
yet one must admit that the Professors 
are patriotic, long suffering and devoted 
to the truth as they see it The difference 
between us and them is that we respect 
their behefs while rejecting them and they 
hold us and what we stand for m con- 
tempt ” 

I have said that the students are sufier- 
mg , it is not necessary to say they aie 
impressionable The effect of the teaching 
upon them can be imagmed , in it lies 
the danger of the future If the Republic 
can survive and assert itself, if it can curb 
Communism on the one hand, reaction on 
the other, Germany may walk m the ways 
of peace until the time when Saence 
makes war impossible even for mihtansts 
On the other hand should the party that 
unites moderate opmion fail there can be 
nothmg to look for save strife between the 
two extremes with the chances m favour 


of Communism because it wiU have the 
advantage of numbers of foreign support 
Russia has been supporting the movement 
in Germany, but only moderately, because 
at present the Soviets need German 
machineiy and manufacturers and Moscow 
is under no illusions as to the effect of 
Bolshevism upon output If and when 
Russian needs can be satisfied there will 
be moie support for the movement to- 
wards disruption This is a cunous 
state of things, but the facts may be 
accepted, I had them fiom a singularly 
vvell-mformed man who knows what is 
happening in Moscow, and how members 
of the Government are divided hopelessly, 
Lenm’s followers against Trotsky and his 
following on the question of supporting 
or engineering a Geiman upheaval In 
passing I may say that the wonderful 
German harvest may serve to admmister 
a severe check to Bolshevik aspirations, 
for working men particularly in this 
country are naturally law abiding, and if 
they can have reasonable wages and hours 
for a fair day’s work are quite unlikely to 
be led away 

Those who have the patience to follow 
me so far wiU not fail to see the condition 
m which the country finds herself as a 
result of evil times The teaching pro- 
fession, I use the term in the widest 
sense, has fallen upon trouble, has 
endured it with fortitude, but is quite 
unable to understand that Germany is 
suffenng from the loss of a world war and 
the exhaustion which follows inevitably 
The men who gave so much for so httle 
were encouraged to do so because they felt 
they were essential not only to the 
Fatherland, but to the world beyond Of 
late they have regarded themselves as the 
sole bulwark between the nations and 
barbarism, they find their ranks thinned 
by suffenng, by sickness, by death, from 
conditions that press with greater seventy 
upon them than upon any class of the 
commumty The State recognises their 
plight, but can offer no help, it can in- 
crease salanes as the mark falls but cannot 
make those salanes serve to provide even 
a sufficiency of the necessaries Chanty 
has stepped m, but must move wanly, and 
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ir some disgoise, srre oi rejechon u 
recognised Yoar Piofessor finds les^ 
' difficult in facing slow starvation tnan 11 
accepting aid , he holds that his seivice 
to the State should shield him hom suce 
indignitj’^ Happilj. German ingenuity 
has been equal to the occasion and meens 
have been de'' ised to help without often ce , 
bat it woiild be idle co suggest that tne 
means a^e equal to the cna in vie \ For 
one \vhosc urgent neeas are met where are 
several tvho must go unaided, end benmd 
the Professor there is usually a wife, 
sometimes there are joung children A 
bountiful harvest may serve to prov ide tne 
necessary minimum of biead and potatoes, 
but fats coal, clothes — ^these are to seeh 

As I wnte the country burns a coal sub- 
stitute in the shape of brown lignite, fats 
must be imported, and as for warm cloth- 
mg there is none worth mentioning 
Through the summer months I have seen 
hundreds of lads dressed in coat and 
trousers only, no shirts to then backs, 
neither boots nor stockings to their feet 
Perhaps there is some clothing in reserve 
for the winter , let us hope so "I don’t 
thmk one German Professor m six has a 
sound pair of boots,” said a close observer 
the other day, “ and as for the boys not 
one in three has a warm shirt Even the 
girls have flimsy clothmg and not much, 
it is sufi&cient ]ust so long as summer 
lasts Already the increase in tuberculous 
troubles is alarnung the doctors, and to 
make matters worse, there is a very real 
shortage of milk, mtensificd by the action 
of the peasants who find more profit in 
making butter for the rich than in selhng 
milk to the poor " We ought to be able 
to control them,” said a Government 
official to whom I spoke of the peasant’s 
selfishness, " but the hard fact remains 
that we can't ” 

It may be urged that small practical 
purpose IS served by the recital of evils for 
which no adequate remedy can be pro- 
posed, but on the other hand there can 
be no mterest where there is no knowledge 
This msigazme may claim that it has an 
audience of thinkers, that it appeals to 
people who are profoundly consaous of a 
sense of duty towards others If the back- 


i<iard can der'and attention and nelp foi 
no Dinner leaso’^ t^an tiia: Lhe\ are 
from che serpe fie^c r>anifesiatioP3 oi 
the ore iuc, bow r'.c. more ergeri} 
must 0 e Lear the call oi i.rosc \tIio have 
advancea a-o.^g uc loads v.e stnve to 
foLovv, w iio hev e ocen punisned sc sev erely 
foilovmg aficr Baal and ^Mo.ociw '^ 
Tbe3- aia but onev, a^d ooec-crcu iS tne 
first lessons a Ge mc-i learns Idad die 
people Deen taug'^^c cO foLo't patns of 
peace, ban tacu leaders xiltiwlcv’ea 
humwhtv ano rorbcarance the ooec-ent 
German citizen v ould nave been 1 urrolc 
ard forbearing M3 ovvn opinion, 
upon the most dispass-onale observaticns 
of v/lucn I am capable, is tnat where is 
more, much more kindness ti^an tiucu- 
lence among the people and that even tne 
reactionary professor errs tnrougn excess 
01 patriotism 

Can Europe forego their gift ’ Can we 
say that German scholarship is nothing to 
us, that the learned professions need no 
contribution from Teutonic sources ^ I 
have spoken with every class or nearly 
every class of Enghsh scholar, and the} 
pay tnbute to the work that has been done 
by oui sometime enemies They are veiy 
far from welcoming the thought that the 
nsing generation may be unable to carry 
on, some go so far as to say that they 
look to Germany as one of the few r emain - 
mg bulwarks between Europe and a 
descent mto militarism and barbansm 
Happily too there are those who hold that 
even though the German were still an 
enemy, which he is not, there is an in- 
junction that they dare not overlook 
It bids them feed an enemy if he be hungry 
There is a wide mterpretation here The 
scholars hunger for books, the mothers 
hunger for clothmg for the children, the 
old hunger for warmth, the babies for milk. 
This bemg the case there is no occasion for 
a plea , the human conscience provides 
one We are so constituted that we know 
precisely where we stand If we save but 
one necessitous man, woman or child we 
know that we have not been wholly 
unmmdfifi of our duty , if we shelter our- 
selves behmd the thoughts that all these 
troubles are far away, that we have plenty 
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of distress nearer home, we know that a 
definite opportunity of service has been 
offered and rejected 

There is a story told in Cologne of a 
certam British General who, shortly after 
the occupation, was warned to prepare 
for an advance He is said to have advised 


the War Office that in that event special 
commissariat arrangements would be de- 
manded, for no disciplinary measures he 
could devise would serve to keep the 
British soldier from giving away a great 
part of his rations to hungry German 
women and children * Ve^hum sap 


Notes on Tibet and the Tibetans 

By G. E O Knight, F R G S 

{Leader, the Bnhsh Buddhist Mission to Tibet , Editor, “ Spiritual Development," t^tc ) 


General 

F or a number of reasons Tibet 
has come to be regarded as the 
most unique country in the 
world Centuries of pioneer work 
have not robbed " The Land of 
Monasteries and Monks " of its romance, 
in spite of the fact that the curtam has 
been raised agam and again smee the 
pohey of exclusiveness was adopted, only 
to fall as abruptly as before There seems 
little reason to doubt that if the people 
and the Government had their own way 
with travellers and traders, Tibet would 
mdefimtely remain a closed land As 
circumstances are, for weal or for woe it 
seems destmed to remam, in part if not 
wholly, exclusive, for its very situation 
renders it exceedmgly diflScult of approach, 
while the ultra-conservatism of its m- 
habitants makes aU intercourse extremely 
labonous 

Several more or less fantastic names 
have been apphed to Tibet It has been 
variously called " The Roof of the World,” 
” The Forbidden Land," etc , etc , while 
'* Mysterious ” has been apphed to the 
country on scores of occasions No doubt 
Its umque geographical position and the 
many sensational stones pubhshed by 
enthusiastic observers and travellers of its 


alleged enoimous mineral and spintuai 
resources have contributed to make Tibet 
more romantic and mystenons than other 
lands in the eyes of the Westerners Of 
course, there is much romance in the 
coimtry, a great deal of mystery, and an 
abundance of spmtuality, as there is in 
all lands remote from Europe, where there 
is much yet to learn, geographically and 
anthropologically It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that Tibet has anything new to give 
to the world in the spiritual sense Its 
religious behefs are known to a nicety, as 
weE as the customs and manners of its 
peoples 

Somewhat modestly and not altogether 
correctly, the Tibetans caU their own 
country " the barbarian land," but not 
" the land of the barbanans," it should be 
noted As a matter of fact, the Tibetans 
are little removed from the savage, 
anthropologicaEy speaking IntellectuaUy, 
moiaUy and socially, they have nothing 
in common with the culture of their 
neatest neighbours, the Chmese, who 
regard the Tibetans as a race of unclean 
dogs, havmg no regard to the ordinary 
codes of honour held m respect by most 
peoples of the world But the Tibetans 
are brave, hospitable, religious and ex- 
ceedmgly superstitious, and they possess 
quahties common to the majonty of races 
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in a pnmiti've condition of existence In 
acuition to being the most pnest-ndden 
people in tne \»^orld, they are nard ^'^orkc^s, 
loilTng from Sunnse to sunsei for .he 
common i-veal It iS a rare thing to see 
a lazy man or \/oman m the country btiU 
raiei to find a really unhappy man, 
woman or child The Tibetans have a 
smue lor everyone, they are “ all smiles,” 
in lact They are exceedingly qaick- 
cempered, and rarely foigive an injury 
done them They are great meat eaters 
and heavy drinkers, while sexual relat.ons 
aie Held m slignt esteem by them There 
are very few vegetarians among them , 
from the nature of the country they live 
in vegetables are scarce, they have little 
compunction m the kiUmg of sheep and 
yaks, and it is quite a common sight to 
see them skin animals before killing the 
poor beasts 

Parts of Tibet occupy the most elevated 
portions of the eaith’s surface, and except 
m the eastern portions of the country 
bordenng on China, the land is very 
sparsely populated It is doubtful if there 
are more than a milhon people to be found 
in the whole of the coimtry, consisting of 
about 600,000 square superficial miles 
Tibet is bounded by the highest and most 
fantastic mountains m the world, to 
mention only the southern Himalaya and 
the mighty Karakorums and the Kun Lun 
langes Many thousands of square miles 
of the country are uninhabited and 
uninhabitable, and have never been 
explored , there are hundreds of lakes 
and dozens of rivers and mountain ranges 
which have either never been mapped or 
whose boundaries have only been super- 
ficially plotted In the extreme north and 
west there is little rainfall , m the south- 
eastern or Chinese portions there is an 
abundance of both ram and snow Some 
of the mightiest nvers in the world have 
their sources m Tibet, many of which have 
yet to be traced Physically, the cotmtry 
can be conveniently divided into two parts, 
the lake district and the nver district, 
correspondrag to the western and eastern 
portions, respectively No other country 
offers so many strange contrasts of altitude, 
valley formation, mountam peaks and 
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passes , .here are no vouejs in ixOrihe’T 
Tibet Ion er l lan 16 O^iCiL abot scjc. xv el 
Tile air tre ptres"^ firest in tue 
or.d 

pR-tYi::! Tx. xGs or Tirox 

Long DeiOx.e '•fie ■'.ravefier reaches tfic 
Tibetan frontier, mart 3' lacncas may oe 
observed of tfie rex..gicn ol tne ocooies 
inhabii.mg the ” Roof of me Wo-lJ. ’ Ore 
of the commenese s-ghts ol tne coin'' re- 
side for instance, is the Praver Fla^ 
fluttering high above houses, in fie-os, 
woods ?nd waterfalls, and particularlv in 
tne neighbofixfiood of the scattered monas- 
teries, and of the ChoAen or sacieu 
monuments 

These Pray er Flags are essentially 
Tibetan, and hke most thmgs Tibetan, 
their ongm is obscure They consist of 
long strips of Imen attached vertically 
from the top to bottom of bamboo poles, 
some of which attam the height ol lorty 
feet Upon each strip of Imen is w ntten oi 
painted the desired prayer, and this may 
concern the welfare of the members of the 
household, the success of the crops, 
protection from the numerous evil influ- 
ences supposed to reside m the surrotmdmg 
neighbomhood, etc The commonest 
inscription found is the magic formula, 
Om f Mam padme hung, which translated 
means “ Hail i the jewel within the 
Lotus,” that IS, the sacred teachings of 
Buddha 

When the colourmg or msenption of the 
Prayer Flag becomes illegible, the prayer 
is said to have been answered, and it 
becomes necessary to make a fresh 
supphcation 

Great faith is placed m these Prayer 
Flags by the natives of Tibet, and they can 
be employed anywhere, and m any situa- 
tion, thus diffenng from the Water Piayer 
Wheel, which can only be used in a runmng 
stream It is a charirung picture to see 
these Flags fluttering m the breeze, and 
one can almost imagme that the move- 
ments of the small pieces of hnen are 
waftrag their blessings and their benedic- 
tions A very notable collection of these 
Flags can be seen on Observatory Hill, 
Daxjeehng, where pilgrims from all parts 
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of the covintryside come to pray m the 
mystic circle surroimding the sacred monu- 
ments It IS an interesting spectacle to see 
rich and poor alike of the Buddhist faith 
come together, and offer their devotion to 
the Tathagata 

Less pretentious flags are to be seen 
above wayside hovels, many of which have 
long since performed their usefulness but 
which are still retained because those who 
placed them there have passed away To 
be thoroughly effective, the pole must be 
quite vertical, and a tndent attached to 
the top which is the special symbol of good 
omen Occasionally, one observes a red 
pennant overtoppmg the white strips 
This is supposed to propitiate the spints 
believed to abide m the vicinity of the 
dweUmg houses The constant movement 
of the flags thus provides a contmuous 
prayer, so that although a human bemg 
cannot always be at his devotions, he can 
and does utilise the winds of heaven to act 
as his agent 

Crossmg the Tista River, we noticed a 
common form of charm to protect the 
passers-by, viz , stnps of white cloth tied 
to pieces of stnng These are beheved to 
protect the wayfarer from the water spints 
while he is crossmg the bridge 

Chenraisi, the Protector of Tibet 

Students of Tibetan " Buddhism " are 
often confounded by the multiphcity of 
gods and goddesses that the slow hand of 
Time has mtroduced into the rehgion of 
the Tibetans But, in spite of its undoubted 
difEiculties, it is possible to obtain a good 
insight into the subject, without peenng 
too closely beneath the surface It is only 
necessary to bear in mind that Buddhism 
was mtroduced mto Tibet after it had 
Itself suffered considerable corruption m 
India, and that deities of Brahamic ongin, 
such as India, Vishnu and Brahma were 
mcorporated, while parts of the pre- 
Bud<fiust religion of Tibet — ^the Bon — also 
jomed issue The present religious system 
of Tibet, therefore, may be said to be a 
hotch-potch of Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Metaphysics, plus a code of beliefs that 
prevad^ in the counts before the 
much corrupted form of Buddhism was 


introduced in the seventh century Tibetan 
Lamaism, or Priestcraft, resolves itself 
into a system of religious monopoly not 
unlike that which pi evaded in England 
before the Reformation 

The consequence of this rather depress- 
ing condition of things is that science, 
literature and art as we Wostemeis 
understand and practise them, are 
absolutely unknown in Tibet Pubhc 
schools there are none, education is at a 
standstill, and the few colleges that exist 
in the neighbourhood of the large monas- 
teries of Shigatse, Gyangtse and Lhasa are 
devoted almost exclusively to the study of 
the religious beliefs of the land, and read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic The learning 
consists of the Tangyur and the Kangyur, 
the two collections of the sacred canon of 
Tibetan Buddhism, of their comraentaiies, 
of sundry biographies and histones, of the 
Tantnc books, and of the works of the 
famous Tibetan poet, Milaraspa 

Nothing IS printed without the pei- 
mission of those in authonty, nor c<m it 
well be, for the printing pi esses are in the 
hands of the Lamas, and probably not 
more than twenty laymen in a hundred are 
capable of reading and wnting 

Business transactions in Tibet are known 
to suffer very serious delay on account of 
the strange beliefs of the people, os is 
evidenced from the story of the trader 
who rode over a hundred miles to sell 
some goods in a certain town, and was 
obliged to turn back when within a few 
miles of his destination because it is 
deemed unlucky to meet with an old 
woman with an empty basket on the 
plains of this country 
Dismal as Lamaism undoubtedly is to 
the average Westerner, it should not be 
forgotten that it has its good as well as 
its bad points Few Westerners will agree 
with the Tibetan view that life itself is 
an evil thmg, and that after many re- 
births, the great goal of Nirvana is 
attamed through what amounts m the 
long run to a complete renunciation of 
those things that are alleged to produce 
all the miseries of this world Nirvana 
IS the state of mind and heart in which 
all desire for sensate life, all egotistic 
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craving, till lii-vail, aJl fear ana sorroiA, 
have vanished Only Nature’s ctiosen 
lew have ever achieved this tremendous 
ideal 

Religious ideals have a great value .»ith 
the peoples of the East, and one of the 
most pathetic things to be found in 
Tibet IS the sacrifice which the young 
priests v\--ill make for the “ good ” of their 
lebgion They would be reckoned great 
men m England, and Chnstianity itself 
would be proud of their like Some seek 
retuge in the forests and mountams, others 
in a monastery, vowing to abstain from 
such things as taking the life of any living 
creature, from stealing, from evil indul- 
gences of the bodily passions, from false- 
hood about the smallest thing, not to 
dunk anything that tends to produce 
drunkenness, to recognise the existence of 
sorrow, the cause of the origin of sorrow, 
the destruction of sorrow, and the way to 
destroy sorrow 

The Westerner wnll argue, no doubt, 
that these are all excellent things, but 
they do not spell material progress, and it 
15 material progress that counts among us 
to-day One must not condemn Lamaism 
because it fails to appeal to the ideals of 
the west To introduce the “ evils of 
civilisation ” into Tibi t just now would 
probably mean the utter extinction of 
the Tibetans as a race within a few 
decades 


Ic must earlv' nave obn. 0 U 3 co tje 
authors of .Uv. Tioetcn le^^gion tie 

human B<_aahis, 'ia\i‘'g gantcd Pi.ri- 
Nirvona, Vrcre oitsiac tr<e prc's’ers ot 
li'iung Hvr»?-i nature oemg >vnrt 
it Decame necessarv to iitroauce certain, 
dehics wno wo>,ld lena a ojrpoah et.c « er 
to those who v%ere pass*^g "irot’gi t ns 
“ va*e oi tears ” To ra-ct tr.s, pressmg 
need, tie Goes o* Coucemplation, ive in 
ail, v'ere emoodied upon the ithgio’s 
system of th„ country, oi v hii^n Chorra’s , 
the prowcetor ot Tibet, -s one of tie most 
important 

Therefore, m oidcr to perform : Aor : 
the more effectually oi the Budd^^as who 
hav'e alreadj attaned Poi.-Nimana, it 
w as necessary that Chanrais,. siould appear 
upon the earth as Interceder That god 
IS now believed to inhabit the corporeal 
body of the Dalai Lama oi Tibet, con- 
sequently he IS held in great veneration 
by the people of that countiy He A is 
who receives the homage due to Chenraisi, 
whose spintual essence has occupied the 
bodies of so many rulers of Tibet 

It IS for this reason that the present 
Dalai Lama of Tibet, a man who is almost 
Euiopean in countenance, progressive in 
his ideas, a fnendly and most courteous 
person, is loved by the Tibetans The 
Dalai Lama is the ^otector of Tibet, and 
watches over the destimes of his country 
with a jealous eye 


A Highland 
Erin’s 

By H O 

F rom the station follow the sea 
towards the south to the foot of 
A Turn inland under the rail- 
way bridge to the estate of the 
Earl of Z , and the way to the 
hilltop will be found without difficulty 


Seer amongst 
Fairies 

W M 

Three gently slopmg mounds mark the 
summit 

The country at the base and the whole 
town of A is under Mars, bracing and 
healthful Once away from the houses 
the Little People come mto view In 
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the fields at the base of the hill they 
belong to the fairy martial lace, coloured 
black with red spots Entering the wood 
you find another race, black with green 
spots, nngs and circles, whose work is the 
building of the flowers, trees, ferns, and all 
vegetable life in the woods They amuse 
themselves by drilling, and honour speci- 
ally those amongst them whose lively 
temperament and skill of cancature keep 
them laughing One gnome turned him- 
self into the form of one of ourselves, 
imitatmg the colour of our clothes, holding 
a stick, and wearing the weary expression 
of a traveller resting on the hillside The 
wood IS a perfect playground for the Little 
People, who hardly Imow the meaning of 
work, for to them work and play are 
one 

Higher up, the lullside is bare of trees — 
covered with purple heather — ^the king- 
dom of a race pmple m colour with yellow 
circles Apparently there are no immigra- 
tion laws, for theie came here a messenger 
with gossamer wmgs from the hilltop to 
welcome the chmbers To the mere human 
the woods, the hills, and the constant 
change of the colour of the sea, speckled 
with dark dots and faint clouds of smoke, 
brmg only rest and peace But the Little 
People feel a sad lesentment that these 
possible human playmates remain irre- 
sponsive to their pressure As humans 
dehght m recognition of their creations, so 
the fairy races welcome all who can see 
them and appreciate their play 

Below the summit men once built a loose 
stone wall, which serves only as an im- 
pediment to climbers, but to the fairies as 
a rampait to their fortress at the top, 
where the centre mound forms the thione 
of the fairy queen Around it for centuries 
ethereal warfare has been waged, wardmg 
ofi the bands of dark forces which emanate 
from Sheve Na Mon It is an outpost of 
the White Guards who serve the guardian 
samt of Ireland, maintaining centres free 
from the thrall of the Milesian spells 
These White Guards, imder the command 
of a Titan, who does not bdong to the 
human race, hold m check the marauding 
psychic bands, lest the whole country 
should fall under the influence of the evil 


foices which for centuries nave produced 
suspicion and internal strife These dark 
forces tend to congregate on the loivlands, 
finding the higher places dilficult 01 
approach, save ■'vhere a mountain has been 
specially magnetised foi them 

This fortress hill has been preserved bj^ 
the fairy warriors, who sent with our 
pilgrims squadrons to help on the ne"' t 
stage ot the great adventure to southern 
Ireland, where the mam contest was lr> 
take place 

The Sacred Mount vin 

Ask in Dublin and you will find no help 
On many maps it is not marked, though 
this hill is the chief feature in the Tip- 
perary landscape Fiom the summit a 
magnificent panorama of Irish country 
spreads like a map 

We set out early in the morning, deter- 
mined to spend the whole day in a search- 
ing psychic investigation of Ireland’s chief 
spiritual and psychic centre, the Mount 
Olympus of Erm, which ages ago came 
into the power of the Milesian invadeis, 
and even to this day remains the greatest 
fortress of Satanic psychic energy N earing 
the base, we found the Nature spiiits under 
evil and shadow mfluences They were 
earth-beings of the Titan kind owing 
allegiance to the Dark Green Pan Deities 
and Titans that held the mountain Hany 
satyr-like creatures and some with the 
graceful shapes of fauns abounded Goats 
were plentiful in the farms around, and it 
seems that the satyr beings loved and 
cared for them 

Resting on the road befoie the stiil 
climb ahead of us, we found a powerful- 
looking satyr disposed to take an interest 
in us He showed himself to one investi- 
gator and expressed a desire to communi- 
cate Asked what his work was, he showed 
a senes of living pictures, s5mibohsmg his 
activities Translated into speech they may 
be summansed as follows " We Satyrs 
and Fauns are the sons of Pan and Faunus 
We are the workmen of Nature We do the 
heavy work — the founding of the roots of 
great trees, the shaping of form m Nature 
— ^m fact we are the navvies of the spintual 
world After shaping and forming thodrees 




"ina i.iiu.iials, liaad t ■'L.m ovei to tho 
”a.nes, •wlio aie iLc ailists o- ITatuie 
£hey do i-he fimstiing, LiPL*iig ?nd co-ojr- 
ing, and delight to eav’-e soli and beaitj.- 
jtid rnisl eftects among the iribh and Scoucn 
hills Poets hate ah ays knoiin ui’s — 

“ ‘ 1 1 the Unxvei-sal / il 

Nature xs the arc- ' orhx oi ihe .air> s iiaL ’ ” 

He \ ns a icnow tliac Sacjr 

Tna-ikxBg him loi his mfonnatmn tve 
commenced to climo Half-wa}/ vp the 
mil the fames became moie mimeious 
They were of gieat beauty, mi.cnbety 
active, and mischxevous , m coloar red, 
w*th black spots, but tnihout much in- 
telligence Still higher, a xnoxe aiisLocrauc 
and refined t 3 rpe of fairy was found of a 
deinty dappled yellow gieen and heather 
colour, more akin to the Devas 

Here the investigator became veiy 
distressed, conscious of streams of magic 
playing on him, directed against him by che 
evxl beings who did not wish him to come 
to the mountain and tiied their hardest 
to make him laint or turn back En- 
couraged and stiengthened by the presence 
of the gieat light angels who have kept 
watch on this centre lor thousands of 
years, we persevered, and in two hours 
reached the summit Behind us came a 
vast army of majestic waniois, ready to 
occupy the hill and spray it with new 
springs of psychic eneigy foi the new 
age 

On the summit we had a joyous welcome 
from the gieat shunmonng green Devas 
of Erm Wc had broken the age-long spell 
of subjection, at cost of much suffering to 
onrselves Self-government would follow 
in a few years * They showed us a picture 
of an- Irish monarch or prince being 
crowned 

The Birth of a Soul 

The mam contest is over and there 
remara but minor centres to capture Our 
pilgrims are restmg in a valley between 


i'". o mils, Ci"'e Sxdc 

Deecx-es auu. nrs u ^e i_. c. * ^ 

px£i.itat-Oxi of oung Tmo- ,xi i c 

''"clcy u nver x mus ^ v'v-f'. 

1 are pods, \.rc;re r -x i 

Lhe Xynm-a c*Ox*K' 

3y the Sid;^ i - X- w 5 -xx*!- - 3 _^r 

ioig, txU h-S be -6'! ’ dxO u ..J . "c* 

' X— — eiy Xx— u vi/Oi— c * * ^ ^ 

foux wutei-tL’j-’ipis X -'.e .r 
nic’-ia-ds, titeix docLss ^ ‘ 

o\ex siH ex grey scales i’’xX :ch' 
the Luna- ard Nepxx„‘o a 'C 

leecLiea tiie siege lO. -’-e u l v. x . 
llonad — the gie-x -oilIuI . mx lx.. ^ 
\‘crid Only xbe _-crd Pa , o- '• , 

o' txie Cods Such as Bccccts o- 
cm perfoim the inzxiat-o’^ 

They came fioai tac . ctor ir ex'' e Lr; 
bodies, imnsibie xo nor"nci hume i s-g,"'-, 
to meet then Lord Tax:ir au-xxs a-e "o t. 
aiffused chan those of burxians soxx'-lirg 
over a widei area The} ha\e Ltrlc intel- 
lect, but much Uituiti\e ki'o leoge, gaxued 
by their work of tasbiomrg the fishes, 
which are also the bodies of tneir 
Loid 

As with humans the marxiagc-nte is tho 
opportunity lor the descent of a Monad, 
so with the fany world the initiation takes 
the form of a cieative union with their 
Ray Lord The etheieal bodies of the 
nymphs contracted, gicw more sharply 
outhned, and changed in shape from the 
mermaid to the human Two chose pro- 
gress through the Deva world, two through 
the human, knowmg that there was more 
pam to be endured, but hoping for quicker 
growth 

They wall live out the span of their 
ethereal lives with their Nymph com- 
pamons — their world, but not of it Of 
the two nymphs who chose the human 
progress one passed a few hours after into 
a female form, the other will become 
human later The other two will pass 
mto the kingdoms of which we know too 
little 


• Tbes^/iotes were wnttea in 19 jj, the year oi the Highland Seer’s visit The Free State wa^ formed in igaa 


International Federation for the 
Protection of Animals 

(Order of the Star in the East) 

By Mrs. Maugham 


W E are aiiMOus that all 
membeis of the Order of the 
Star lu the East should 
know that oui International 
Federation is not a separate 
society foi the protection of animals , 
it came into existence lor two reasons 
Firstly, to impress upon all Stai members 
in aU countnes the urgency and necessity 
of this work in which all can help, be it 
ever so httle 

Secondly, to diaw together those 
members who are alieady workmg in the 
animal cause, and, by means of inter- 
national contact, by degrees to enable 
them to help each other more and more 
The work is chiefly done by joimng and 
helping existing societies, and by helping 
to oiganize them wheie they do not 
already exist Each president works in- 
dependently in his own country according 
to his possibihties, and collaborates with 
The Order of Service, The Round Table, 
or any other group of workers 
Help may be finanmal, educational, or 
active propaganda work 
We earnestly hope that the national 
presidents will correspond and that articles 
will be exchanged for the different national 
buUetms of the Order, and that all will 
get to know each other Reports of what 
IS being done and what is yet to be 
accomplished, and any items of mterest, 
should be sent to Sirs Maugham, 4, 
Square Rapp, Pans, cveiy January (and 
if possible), so that an article of 
general mterest may be arranged from 
the reports and published penodically 
m the Herald Let us all remember 


what Mr Kiishudmurti said '{ enc Vicuna 

Congiei.5 

Tnere is no corapionusc crucit}' and 
all mcmbois should hc’p tins vvoik o’ some 
way 

The following addi esses aie those of the 
Presidents of the International Federation 
foi Protection of Animals of the 0 S E 

In those countries wheic presideiils 
have not yet been appointed, coiiespoiid- 
ence may be earned on lluougli the 
national repicsentative of tiie Oidei 

America. — Mi.> Sharpe, 11111, \\ Moiuot 
Street, Chicago, Ills 

ENGLA^D — Mis BdiUic-Wcasei, Fastw ird Ho, 
Wimbledon Common, London, S W 19 
France — Mrs Maugham, 1, Stjuaic Rapp, 
Pans, Avenue Rapp 

SwirzEREAND — Mine Rtnc Favie, 4, Place 
Clapande, (icncva 

Hoieand — Mr J E Van Disscll, Vooterweg, 
2, Eindhoven 

Spain — ^Mr Pdvon, Liuua 80 I** 2» liaicclona 
PoRiEGAL — Signor A R Silva, jun , Rua do 
can dc Santarem da Caslrastarui, 1 isbon 
Iceland — Miss bvauhilden Erlmgion, 33, Niug- 
kollbstrecti, Reykjavik 

India — Miss Ridge, Swashrama, Iheosophical 
Society, Adyur, Madias 
Poland — ^Mme Boloz Antoniewie/, I£oro<leaka 
Italy — M le Rd Gasco, Vetcnuaiio Pio- 
vinciale, Via Statuto 10, Ouoglia 
Denmark — ^Miss Annee Scheott, Gammel Koa- 
genswey 105, Copenhagen 
Sweden — -Mme, Anna Pallm, Stocksund 
Roumania — D Bertram, Esq, 42, Strada 
Regala, Ptoe&ti 

Hungary — Mme Isabella Vladar, H Lanchid 
w 2, Budapest 

Java — Mme G Kroesan Van Goens, Blora, 
Res Reoubang, Java 




By Mull Levjngion CoMrojjr 


' SSI oojcri to i/C ^tLj.Tttcd la and leatoiaLiun any inc.c tiie''i \Ol. are 

H an rnaividoO in ihc Tn.y are cnt oft ftOi,n the Sell b\ Lhei-' 

N Sch Ix 301 -If ''o c> Oil 'Id wxio cyni "iTuicI ciiid leelirgh, cLfte'^entti'' ii 

jR can torl’nc ’■'■ou \v*th cin\*ctv, degree peiliaps, but in essence quite the 

o* cn caitr c^u.irg dir'i can as 30U arc ReeLse Jiao tue teaia 

darken youi hoi.s, icaiit.c qniotiy and and e\pe.iences and. failuies v.mcli they 
lorcelulty that thes*. 011 ns aic uieiel-v aie going through arc tne sti esses det> gn^d 
stressing youi o^vn I'cak paus V,c are by the Plan here ana now for the''* 
deep in trouble— oU of ts .n tin's Place — spinluat birth, quite as youi o\n oideals 
brl to begin upoi the quest o< the '^oli aie wwkmg Realise that 30U can do no 
uncovers the truth tnai wo can do no Jung greater thing for youi children oi your 
alone Inlcgialcd wJb the Seb, ail help beloved than to set them liee irom yoar 
comes, c\en the vision to poictuo that, hot personal caie 

liard-piessed and bewildcicd as ■'s om If you could see essentially, you would 
plight here, ncvcrthelc^suc cm reach Older peiceive that then spiritual natures are 
and loason and hope tluoigU giving o'u smothered by that very force v\rhich the 
thoughts and icelmgi and tempoial ic- woild calls motheiliood and fatherhood, 
sponsibilitic » ovei to tlu Sell I repeat, most ot all by that which the world daies 
that to find the Sdi is to open tl<e to call holy wedlock Seeing essentially, 
otficc ol consciousne-^-. in winch the you would peiceive that the spiritual 
love for the Child ami Humanity may’ natures of youi loved ones retire from you, 
appeal as there goes fiom your psychic body a 

It you yearn foi sonvonc, vou cannot desire foi them, or from your mind a 
find that one without The farthei y^ou mental pictuie of what they should do or 
hav^e come toward mtrgi ation, the more bo The seeds of great romance and great 
the seeking ol that onr without will mock parenthood, even here and now, are being 
you The very Spuit of that one eludes sown m this woild, but they cannot even 
you, and the mind of that one is strangely germinate until there is Liberty Measure 
impelled to mystiiy and daikeii your your love for your children by the love 
searching But you can he still, and you have for othei people’s children 
holding to P'aith (which is unconscious Measuie your romantic love by the dehght 
knowledge), seek for union and under- you experience m the great Love Story of 
standing with that one in your own lieait the Universe Measuie it not by the 
One day you shall know that in such things you feel and think, but by the daily 
moments the Spirit of that one draws mystery of what Love is, the restless quest 
close to you for more breath-space, for more selfless- 

Your sense of terror for the welfare of ness, by your increasmg intolerance of 
your son or daughter or lover is of the desne, by your Faith m the Working 
mind or the psychic nature It is cffion- Forces which never sleep Above all, 
tery from a spmtual standpoint You measure your love by Faith and not by 
have not in your mind or feelings the power sight Know that Love never fails, and 
to help them, or even to know what is that if Love should come to you as you 
best for them Realise that Restoration thmk or feel it should come, it would be 
is for them qmte the same as it is for you but Dead Sea fruit again You cannot 
Really that they are not cut off from the think or feel what Love is You must 
Worjfmg Forces that bnng them healing give that which you are to find It 



Joanna Southcott and the Bishops 

ii 


By 1 C 

T here has iccently beer a 'veiy 
heated conlioveisy in the Pi ess, 
not only m England, Scotund 
and Ireland but also in Fiance 
and the Umled States of 
Ameixca, on the subject of the Joanna 
Southcott Box The discu=sion aioascd 
has been gencial, and letters have been 
flooding in to the offices of every gicat 
daily and weekly paper advising, in the 
main, an immediate action on the pait of 
the Bishops One of the most startling 
icvelations which has come to light duiing 
the present campaign is that theie aic on 
less than 10,000 people uho absolutely 
believe that Joanna was an inspiicd 
prophetess and that this number is 
increased by about 2,000 to 2,500 each 
year But let us study for a few moments 
what Joanna was and the grounds foi her 
claims to prophetic gifts 

Bom in Apnl, 1750, at Tarford Farm, in 
the pansh of Otteiy St Mary, Devon, she 
was the daughter of a small farmer, and 
until she was eighteen lived with her 
parents Then she became a domestic 
servant and held vanous positions until, 
twenty years later, she became an up- 
holstress Then at 40 years of age she 
made her tirst prophecies, which weie 
some announcements concerning the vana- 
tions m weather conditions Her predic- 
tions were remarkably correct and became 
such a byword that local farmers, coming 
in to Exeter to the market, were wont to 
ask one another “ What has Joanna for us 
to-day ? " 

Her next prophecies concerned Napo- 
leon and took place when he was at the 
zenith of his power The Devon mystic 
prophesied his downfall when the shadow 
of his power was over all England, and 
nurses fnghtened naughty children by 
sa3rmg that "Bony” would be after 
them Mai laughed at her then, and they 
laughed even more when she said that 
the French (then onr foes) would be our 


S:mith 

friends, with i.’hcai ^ e shoold uaue against 
the Eagle laughtei did iiot dclei hex 
She prophesied tuc'i the bme woold conic 
when carnages should tun wahoin hoises 
oi visible means of pouci, but people onv 
said “ It IS impossible, she must be mad,” 
just as the Bishops say ii to-day Desp to 
the scofieis, nen and women gatnc«ed 
round her, impieoscd b}^ bei utterances, 
and her following incrcas' d steadily till it 
numbeied upwards of 100,000 souls Then 
she sent ui to George III ,\v ho hms then king 
of England, a prophecy winch has caused 
more discussion than an;;ythmg ol its Lind 
in the annals of histoiy Foi she told the 
king to go up to Jerusalem vvilli <ill iiis 
foices, and the Tuiks should be deliveied 
into his hands, as weie the Philistine > into 
the hands of Joshua He was tlun to 
drive the Turks out of Europe lai into 
Asia Mmoi This, said Joanna, was the 
command ol the Lord 

The king lefused to take any notice of 
the message, and Joanna sent in another — 
this time almost a judgment " Because 
you have refused to do as you wtie bid,” 
it ran, “ to you shall bo laid the guilt of 
the most terrible war of all time, to break 
out ail hundred 3. cars aft< i niy death” 
The remarkable point is that the Gieat 
War did bicak out exactly a hundred ycais 
after Joanna’s death and that politicians 
consider it an open question whether it 
would ever have occuircd had the lurks 
been all on the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
phorus I wonder ^ She prophesied details 
of the War which are surprising m then 
exactitude London, she said, would be 
attacked fiom the air, and there would be 
a shortj^e of gold and sugar Strange 
reptiles of steel should breathe death upon 
the land — surely this is a graphic desenp- 
tion of our ” tanks ” 

It was about this time that Joanna 
made a patchwork quilt, with regard 
to which she recorded the foUowi^ig re- 
markable explanation ''There will ai^ays 
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be difieient Cbuiches because one religion 
’S not enougii to cover the World, 
but there shall be a time when tne Lord 
shall show the Churches ho\v to draw 
Logecher in amity and to work togcthei 
for the Good of the World £\^en as this 
patchwork quilt is composed oi pieces 
which togethei make a cover to covei a 
man, so shall the pieces of My Charen be 
drawn together lo cover the Woild This 
shnll come true when the Bo \ of the Writ- 
ings IS opened , and the glory ol it shall go 
to those Bishops who most ie\ ile my name, 
for are they not the Shepherds of the 
chosen Sheep ^ ” Whatcvci may oe said 
against Joanna, this ideal of the Churches 
working in unison, yet without lusion, is 
nothing less than magnificent The puiity 
and the good will be gathered Lom each, 
and all will woik to teach the basic, 
fundamental idea of the One Cieator 
Between 1800 and 1814, the date of 
her death, she wrol e of many things, and 
sealed up each document previous to 
placing it in her now famous Box It is a 
Box oi deal wood, black with age, the lid 
of which IS held down by gieat nails , a 
heavy lOpc is passed round it, and along 
the edge are seven seals It is now in the 
care of a clcigyman (all the leaders of the 
Joanna Southcott Movement are near 
relatives of Church of England clergy), and 
its hiding place is kept a secret This 
secrecy has incensed the Bishops beyond 
measure, but the reason ol the precaution 
IS that two violent attempts have been 
made to carry it off While on the subject 
of the Box it might be as well to deny 
the persistent runiouis that there arc 
“ nval " Boxes There is one Box only 
lor the Bishops to deal with, the others 
having nothing whatever to do with the 
Church To return to Joanna 
In hei Last Will and Testament, made 
just before her death, she laid down certain 
conditions concemmg the opening of the 
" Great Box,” as it is called As there has 
been much discussion concerning these 
terms, I make no apology for stating them 
here in full First, however, let me say 
that both Bishops and public have sug- 
gested an engineermg of the terms 
Ihere c^m and shall be no alteration made 


m rhem wnalsoever, for it w ould be unjUst 
and illegal Lo break the leinis of a wJl 
They are that — 

1 The iocaCon of the Box is known and 
will be made Xnocvn *,o the B-snops when 
they consent to act 

2 A he Boon of the T^ial of Joanna 
Southcott mi St be read by ail present It 
will be provided for the Bishops 

3 Tw^enty-four beheveis m Joarna 
will be present at the opening to teslifi' 
tnet tne writings are not burned urread ” 

4 An attorney must be present 

5 Theie aie written instructions tor the 
Bishops and behevers whicn are to be kept 
sealed till the assembly meets 

6 The Box of writings will be pre- 
viously placed for three da 5 .s in the vault 
or cellar of the house which will be pro 
vided for the occasion 

7 The house will be close to a field or 
railed-m space 

8 The 65 books of Joanna’s owni 
wiitmgs, and all her original MSS 
possessed by behevers will be exposed tor 
investigation duimg the three days of the 
assembly 

9 On the first day the behevers must 
discuss with the Bishops the problems at 
stake 

10 On the second day there will be dis- 
cussion on the Book of the Trial 

11 On the third day the wntmgs are 
to be cut open and examined 

12 If the verdict of the Bishops be that 
the writings be of no spiritual value, the 
MSS may be burnt 

13 The Southcott Movement will sus- 
tain all the costs of the meeting 

14 No sealed person is to be refused 
admission to the meetmg 

That IS all Surely, m these terms, there 
IS no insurmountable obstacle to the 
meetmg of the Bishops At least, there 
would be none if they could be persuaded 
that it IS nothmg less than their duty to 
open the Box For did each man not 
make this promise at his ordination, that 
he would, with the help of God, “ Drive 
out all false doctrines ” ^ The Bishops say 
that they consider the followers of Joanna 
dduded and heretic Y et they do nothing 
to bring them back to the true Church. 
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though all would letum wiUingly once it is 
decided by the Bishops that the writings 
in the Box are of no spiritual value The 
latest news from the headquarters of the 
Movement is that several of the Bishops 
have agreed to accept the terms and that 
the opening wiU probably take place in 
June of next year, on the three days im- 
mediately following the Church Congress 
m London, which almost all the Bishops 
attend 

There seems now to be absolutely no 
grounds of refusal except an undue fear 
that the pubhc will laugh at them or 
perhaps that Mr Tom Webster will 
cartoon them This is quite a fallacy, for 
the pubhc will honom them the more for 
standmg up for the religion they represent 
agamst all false behefs Besides, there is a 
parable, which I remember vaguely, which 
runs somewhat as follows “ If a man 
have an hundred sheep and he lose one, 
doth he not leave the mnety and mne 
and go forth to seek that which is lost ? ’* 
This teaching was good enough for the 
Founder of Christianity — are His Bishops 
too “ busy," then, to follow it ? 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has said 
that he " is wilhng to open the Box himself 
and has always urged that it should be 
opened forthwith " Also that he “ will 
put no obstacle in the way of any body of 
Bishops who will meet for the purpose of 
openmg it " So it is high time that the 
40,000 lost sheep were searched for 
Moreover, they mcrease m numbers by 
about 2,000 a year This is no neghgible 
loss to a Church whose places of worship 
are none too well filled of late 

The contents of the Box, by the way, are 
by no means so mysterious as writers m 
the Press would have us beheve, for it 
simply contains sealed wntmgs which 
Joanna beheved to have been inspired 
These wntmgs, she stated, will show the 
Church how to make a umversal peace all 
over the world and to unite the Churches 
of the world as the patches referred to 
previously m the descnption of the patch- 
work quilt We need peace badly enough 
to-day, to be sure 

But there is one pomt which I have pur- 
posely lelt till last, and it is the remarkable 


siimlanty of some of Joanna’s saymgs to 
the ideas held by the Older of the Star ir 
the East She stated that, after her Box 
was opened and peace come upon the tired 
Earth, conditions would become more and 
more favouiable, until at last the world 
was ready and piepared for the advent 
of The Great Teacher This is a comci- 
dence, is it not ? for, of course, the Order 
was instituted to help to prepare the 
peoples foi the veiy event, and the Order 
teaches a umversal brotheihood 

This teaching the followers of Joanna 
follow in then own way, in their own 
homes At the secret headquarters of the 
Southcott Movement which, by a special 
favoui, one of the Order shall soon be 
allowed to visit, this oldest teachmg of the 
Bible is being effectually carried out 
There live some dozens of the leadeis of 
the Movement, and at present their 
numbers are increased by leadeis of the 
foreign branches, including a Frenchman 
of distinction and a Hindu doctor, and 
there each man and woman helps the other 
The electrician works without payment 
for every person who wants electneal 
work done, and so on with them all 
These people lead a good sound Chnstian 
hfe, and do all the good they can m all 
the ways they can, whale they wait for the 
Box to be opened 

They wiU not need to wait much longei 
The Bishops aie at last bemg shown how 
antiquated are their views m persisting 
in their attitude of defiant obstinacy 
And then the famous century-old Box will 
be put to the proof, and the authenticity 
of Joanna’s claims be settled for ever 

I, foi one, sincerely hope that they will 
prove true, for it is obvious that unless the 
next war is prevented there will be very 
httle need for Bishops or Boxes either 

At least, there is no harm to be done m 
trymg the apparently impossible, and 
should the Box not contain what is claimed 
by the followers of the prophetess, then 
the Bishops can bum the wntmgs and 
welcome back the lost 40,000 without a 
tremor of conscience And if the world 
profits by the condusion of the Box-mg 
match, I am sure that no one will be more 
pleased than tihemsdlves. 

I 
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FIRSr STAR AMPHUHEATRE-A NEW BOOK ON PERSIA 


1920 


O NE ol the finest sites m Sydney Haiboiir 
hci been secured lor the erection of the 
frb L Star Amphith eati e 1 he xollo in 5 as 
from the SvJ* 2 cy lltra^d 

* Of the gl^ming ^and beaches aiound 
Sj^dnev there is none \^ilh d more bcaufcuul 
s-ttins th^u thv. twin be'^ches ol Bximoral Fiom 
the -^outh ena oi tae bay the projecting arms of 
North and Middle Heads seem to overlap and 
to enciiele a wide blue like On proceeding 
noiiliwc^rds the illusion fades, as between these 
heads there opens one a vista of ocean beyond 
The sec no has all ibc charm of 
line pnd colour Ihe ridges not 
gieitly elevated, are outlined 
against the ^ky in gentle curves 
Along tue mw^in of the hc«y runs 
a nm of sandstone, vuth loeky 
ioam-fnnged pomts, except wheie, 
at the foot oi the highest iidgc, 
six etches the double curve of the 
two long be v hi The dopf are 
clad with a sunburn L green luhage, 
typically Austrdian Even tne 
blown patches left by bush Ines 
have a colour value 1 he shimmet- 
ing blue of the bay reflects the sky 
This will be the first open air 
theatre of any si/e to be elected 
m Australia, and it should be 
popular At present the site is not enclosed, 
but a plan of llu proposed building has been 
reproduced on this page I he first sod of the 

amphitheatic was tiinnd on June 28th, and the 
opening (eremonv 1 ^ announced to take place 
on Christmas Day 

I. Ji* « 

T he Thoosophical Publishing House, Adzar, 
h<is published The Light of Ancient 

I^crsia,'* by Manet k Pithawalla, and 
about this publication Mi C F J Galloway 
wntes as loUows — 

This little book forms a welcome addition 
to the ' Asian Library ' The main principles of 
the faith of Zoroaster ire outlined in deai and 
simple language by one who loves his religion 
rhe chapters on the Gathas and the Vendidad 
are particularly good, although, when the writer 
indulges ui the habit of generalising, his logic is 
not always sound The chapter on Modern 
Science m Ancient Persia is not so convincing 
** A brief summary of Persian history follows, 
in which the author's pride m old Iran tends to 
make him regard Persia as the home of all 
culture, without admitting that she owed 
anything to Greek art or other external sources 
An interesting pomt is brought out, namely, 


that it vvas andowotedlv the Periians, unuer cne 
Sassauxan D 3 Tiastv, who Lransmitced the scxence 
01 Greece and Rome to the A-ab in '^ders, vno 
kept it alive through the * D'^r^r Ages * in Eu-ope 
There is a ienacnc} to ideal sc the 
Zoroastiian rulers, and to behttle the late. 
Mohammedan ones Thus, m sm^ma: tne praises 
of Nosherwan tne Just (better knoim. to us as 
Chosroes I ), no mertion made oi the murdei 
of his eider orotaer and other relatives, vvhich 
stained his early ca reei On iiie other hand, 
the great Snan Abbas is disposed 01 in one 
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sentence, couplmg his name with those of two 
others as ' weak and wicked ' ' 

'' Iho chapter on ' the Parsees and New India ' 
while hardly commg withm the scope of the title 
of the book, contains much sound common sense 
" The writer is not familiar with Persian 
geography , on p 143, Ecbatana and Hamadan 
are referred to as two difierent places, while 
on p 161, the rock of Behistun is stated to 
be ' a few miles from Hamadan,' whereas it is 
actually some 80 miles from that city, being 
near the modern city of Kermanshah The only 
map given is apparently copied from an ancient 
one, with modem names inserted Its value is 
minimised bv its great inaccuracy 
" It IS a thousand pities that this really 
delightful and useful little book should be 
disfigured by such atrociously produced illus- 
trations The pictures are in themselves 
beautiful, particularly the charmmg view of 
Mt Demavend, but they are so badly reproduced 
that they spoil the book It is to be hoped that 
in another edition this will be remedied, and the 
titles printed under them 

The book forms an exceUent introduction 
to the study of Persia and its ancient religion, 
a short bibliography at the end hemg a valuable 
addition PERIX 
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THE GERM THEORY OF DISEASE 

To the Editor of the Herald of the Star 

S IR — We crave some space to answer the 
cnticisms of Dr Bendit and Mr Hammond 
contained m your September issue on our 
article on " The Germ Theory of Disease ” We 
apologise to those gentlemen for not answenng 
those criticisms completely or even touching on 
all the points they raise, but the truth is, we 
dare not ask you for sufficient space for the 
purpose 

In your May issue Dr Bendit said that our 
article was “ a careful exposition of the changes 
takmg place in the views of some of the foremost 
of modem medical men," but thought it was 
somewhat misleading because " the facts on 
which this theory are based are overlooked " 
At least, that is how we mterpreted his words 
In your September issue Dr Bendit sa3rs 
that our article does not " in any way give the 
right impression as to modem medical views on 
the germ theory," because we “ are not familiar 
with terms as they are used by surgeons," and 
that it is " misleadmg ” because “ it purports 
to show that ‘ the fall of the Germ Theory ' is 
an accomplished fact, whereas in reahty no 
scientifically tramed person would, on the 
evidence presented, or on any evidence available, 
assume any such fact " 

On this change of front m six months, which 
seems to us to amount to a volte-face, we will 
only say quite meekly that it is tme we are not 
scientifically tramed persons, but it is equally 
tme that we never suggested that " the fall of 
the Germ Theory " was an accomplished fact, 
nor did we m our article base any statement on 
the assumption that it was The words did not 
m fact occur anywhere in our article, being taken 
from a sentence m our letter in your July issue, 
m which we speculated on what would be the 
effect of that fall when it occurred The full 
quotation is as follows 

" We note that Dr Bendit is of opmion 
that medical science is recovenng, if slowly, 
from the wave of materialism which sub- 
merged it at the end of last century The 
fall of the Germ Theory of Disease and all 
that It has led to m the matter of treatment 
will, we boheve, accelerate that process, for 
it will bnng great discredit on the practice of 
vivisection, which is so largely responsible 
for the theory, and must be abandoned 
before either doctors or patients can see 
straight " 

Another statement which calls for comment 
IS Dr Bendit's assertion that most of those who 
have studied the subject would say that the 
Germ Theory stands as firm as ever. Dr Bendit 


has forgotten the days when oithodox opinion 
on the theory was crystallised in the phi o sc that 
disease was a germ and a germ w as disc isc , othei - 
wise we thmk he would not have been betrayed 
into this statement A measme of the degree 
to which that opinion has been modihcd is 
afforded by a compaiison of the abovc quoted 
phrase with (1) a recent statement made by the 
medical correspondent of the Ti/K6a — the stak- 
ment that the medical student ol to-n orrow will 
hear only as an echo that w'h’ch v,as aceepted 
by the students of yesterday almost without t 
murmur, , the cr>, ' Stamp out br'eteiia and 
you will stamp out disease ’ , oi {'!) with the 
declaration of Dr Richard C Cabot, of Ihe 
Massachusetts Genei<i.l Hospital m IJoaton, who 
IS said to be one of the bt st ougnostieiiiis 
in the world, which is contained lu his book 
entitled “ A Layman’s Handbook of Mcdieme,” 
and runs as follows 

" The presence of bacteria in itself never 
causes disease So far as \vc know, they aie a 
necessary element in the piocc'-s of digestion 
They live wnth us and help ns to li\e " 

Dr Bendit says that the body of m ui is m 
no way different from the body of the low<r 
animals, however great nw> be the diflci ence m 
their psychological content, and on this ground 
he appeals to exclude us from lh<* calegoiy of 
lajmien of average mtelligcuf c because we 
" claim that experiments on animaL can have 
no beanng on human beings ” We art not 
aware that wc evei phrased our claim in this 
form, but supposing wc did Wf could cite many 
experimenters of unimpeachable oithodoxy in 
support of it We have space* to ciuote the wonls 
of but two, VIZ (1) Sir Predenck irc\es, who has 
declared m reference to experiment •, whuh ho 
perfoimed on the intestines of dogs that 

" such arc the differences between the human 
and the canine bowel that whin I tame to 
operate upon man I found T w is inmh ham- 
peied by new cxpcnt*nce — that 1 had tvery- 
thing to unlearn, and that my tx^Krimen^ 
had done little but unfit me to deal with the 
human intestine " (RntisA Medical Joutnal, 
November 5th, 1898 ) 

Our second quotation is from a spoet h made 
by Dr Thomas Lewis, physician on the staff of 
the Medical Research Council, who, talkmg to 
physiologists in August, 1920, put forward the 
very significant plea that human as opposed to 
ammal physiology should form the central point 
of teaching to m^ical men, and made the follow- 
ing remarkable confession 

" When I look back over the work upon 
which. I have been engaged durmg the last 
eighteen years smee 1 left the physiological 
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Irboialorj^ I disco \^cr fcnat a laxs^e irDclion of 
my ume aad eieig> nas gore in disco /cnng 
pheroracna of nealth wnich hitbeito I nad 
leamed to leg'^rd as manifesta tions of disease ** 
(BriHsh Medical Joii/ual, Sepicmber 25in. 
i920) 

Di Bendil attempts lo clincii his argument by 
refeiimg to human e ^peiimentation He con- 
tends that experiments on men have reinforced 
the proof afiorded by experiments on anima s, 
and tHai a man innoculated, lor instance, \Mth 
syp>»ili^ 01 yellow x^ver germs develops syphihs 
or yellow fevei But docs he ^ Will Dr 
Berad oblige us \nth chapter and ^erso so that 
\^e may examine these iiidisputable cases of 
wh^ch he spea^^s ^ It is cne same \\itn che cases 
01 tne experiments pio\ided b} Nature, as 
Dr Bendit puts it He if \ve rightly 

apprehend his mcanmg, that in cases of anthra c 
it has been proved (1) that the hides 01 hair 
contacted b-y the patient contained the haciUvs 
arzht 'ic^s, (2) that ihe bacillus ^as then found 
in tne patient, and (3) tnat when the bacillus 
had been driven out ol the patient he recovered 
It IS a most interesting sequence of e\cnts and 
we earnestly beg Dr Bendit to give us the 
references oO that we may study the cases for 
ourselves We are just as earnest seekers after 
truth as ho himself doubtless is, and wc should 
not dieam of iigumg mciely in order to score a 
jxunt or to show ourselves more expert than the 
experts 

From anthrax Dr Bendit passes to diphtheria, 
and declar<^b that it is only in the presence of 
the Klocbs-Loetfler bacillus that the set of 
symptoms which have been collected and called 
* diphtheria ' occur " We would direct Dr 
Bend it ' 5 attention to the evidence given before 
the 1906 Koval Commission on Vivisection, by 
Mr S Smith, M R C S , who stated that 
Locliler himself failed to discover his bacillus 
in 25 p< i cent oi diphthciia eases (Q 13229), 
and to the deelaiation of the commissioners m 
pai 55 of then icport that 

in a certain peicentage of cases otherwise 
legardod <is diphthciia this organism (the 
Klocbs Loclilcr bacillus) has been sought in 
vain, sometimes to the extent of 20 pei cent 
of the c.ises chagnosed as diphtheria on the 
sticngth of clinical symptoms " 

— Jt would almost appear as if Dr Ilanseman's 
sugge stion, to which Mr Smith called attention in 
his cvideuct lef erred to above, that the Kloebs- 
Loclflor bacillus is to be found in all cases of 
diphtheria provided wc select only those cases 
in which it IS pn'sent " were something more 
than an amusmg gibe We would also ask 
Dr Bendit lo note that the Kloebs-Loeflaer 
bacillus IS one of those specifically referred to 
by the editor of the Lancet (March 20th, 1909) 
as bemg frequently found in healthy people 
In these circumstances we hardly suppose that 
Dr Bendit will contend that this bacillus sup- 
ports the dictum he so confidently laid down 
m his May letter m the followmg words 


‘'A I piit tissue era n aLtobo tucethc" 

ccr'*? n p^Cxome r 0 ^ c^^se lj 

aipntae*!?) aopca. h I ' cpc.’*., 

or separate them ^ 1 •* e conlac^ 

tilt. s^LupLCPxb t.''tnci 00 *ct appvitrr, or cease ' 

Dr Bciimt aan its Oat m oov'OwS cases ot 
tubeicu^osis uHc tubt-mfe wS ri% a'f t> 

found ana Ue atttA'^p b u tts lO''- 

discoverj 05 Ue p?rvit.* O’- sl*^ ciu’^e 01 1 e 
lesion it CO uses W e geth'^r eo ^LC^tiJi** 

IS tnat of Dr F V' Price, vvho has c'' pressed 
the view that belott label c^t: b '-mIi ca-^ uo 
iound in the sprlu n Oj. a person suiici''r>g 
tubercdlobis 01 tne lu^gs it is “^eccssar^ cL'^t 
tnere sbouia have been so^n^e orea^ do»vn A * 
cuberculous meus ard commi nic'^tion estpo- 
lished between it and one of the nan urancueb 
of cHe trachoma or windp.pe Not t*ntP th-is 
breaking down process has oeen begun and tre 
Ime of communication established can (according 
to Dr Pirce) the bacilli congregated in tne 
focus pass into the pectoration and be found 
therein Medical Febniarj lOtn, 

1912) Assuming for the moment, that th's ’s 
a satisfactorv explanation of the inability of the 
bacteriologists to disco\er the oacill 
ciilos%!> m the early stages of the disease to which 
it IS said to give rise, it certamly cannot be said 
to explain its absence in the later stages in which 
the breaking-dowm process has been begun and 
the hue of communication established by means 
of which the bacilli can pass into the sputum, 
if they are present Yet constantly they cannot 
be discovered therem , indeed, so frequent is their 
absence that a doctor writing in the Bfiiish 
Medical Journal of September 23rd, 1913, 

asked for an explanation of what he desenbed 
as ** the negative results almost mvaiiably 
obtained from microscopical examination of the 
sputum, even in fairly advanced cases of tuber- 
culosis," the negative results being the failure 
to discover the bacillus Much more evidence 
as to the frequency with which negative results 
are ynclded by microscopical exammation of 
the sputum in advanced cases could be given 
had we more space at our disposal It is just 
this frequency which constitutes the great 
danger of the tendency of many medical author- 
ities, to which Dr Bendit refers, not definitely 
to diagnose phthisis until the bacillus is found, 
and, consequently, not to begm treatment until 
the disease has reached the advanced stage 
To wait," says Professor Grancher, " for the 
presence of tubercle bacilli — ^that is to say, to 
wait for the presence of cavities in the lung — 
IS to do an immense injury to the patient, to 
lender incurable or very difihcult of a cure 
tuberculous infection which would have been 
curable in an earher stage " (See British 
Medical Journal, February 13th, 1909 ) 

Another admission made by Dr Bendit in 
connection with the bacillus tuberculosis is that 
we swallow pathogenic germs every day without 
harm resulting, and that the phenomena of 
the disease known as tuberculosis only appear 
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when, in addition to the contact of living 
tissue and microbe, you have also present 
the factor of diminished bodily resistance 
Diminished resistance, as Dr Bendit truly 
observes, has been known as a factor in 
disease causation for years — indeed, li was 
recognised long before the coming of the geim 
theory — but the increasing importance which 
its exponents are to-day attaching to this factor 
IS one of the signs that medical opinion is moving 
away from the orthodox conception of the theory 
which laid all the stress on the pathogenic germ 
to the exclusion of anv other factor Dr Bendit 
declmes to recognise diminished resistance 
as specific to disease, but we venture to suggest 
that in a sense it is more specific than the germ, 
inasmuch as it is a factor which would appear 
to be common to all disease, whereas a germ is 
not In the very instance which Dr Bendit 
takes, viz that of appendicitis, which he legards 
as due to the hactllus coh, he concedes that 
before that bacillus can exert an evil influence 
a condition of localised diminished resistance '' 
must have been set up by the scratching or 
inflammation of the mucous membrane Bui 
what IS the cause of this scratching or inflamma- 
tion which induces diminished resistance and 
turns the bacillus from possible fnend into 
certain foe,*' as Dr Bendit puts it ^ It is gener- 
ally acknowledged that in appendicitis a frequent 
cause IS the nutation produced by some indis- 
cretion m diet, or by concretions forming in 
the organism, or by seeds or stones of fruit 
lodging in the appendix Yet it is not to the 
foreign body lodged in it or to any other 
precedent cause that Dr Bendit ascribes the 
symptoms, but to a bacillus present in the 
intestmes which many medical men consider 
essential to the normal processes of digestion 
We, for our part, do not believe that the bacillus 
coh has an^hing to do with the causation of 
appendicitis, but that, to use the language of 
logicians, the causa proxima is the dimmished 
resistance, the causa causans is the inflamed sur- 
face, and the causa ultima is the mistake m diet 
Dr Bendit says he is ceitain we shall find no 
quotation which suggests that the presence of 
&e bacillus ietam and the bacillus tuberculosis^ 
among others, within the human body is bene- 
ficial It IS true we have found no such quota- 
tion, but the fact that two, at any rate, of the 
bacilli he specifies are frequently found m 
conditions of health suggests that at least their 
presence is not so harmful as Dr Bendit appears 
to consider it to be With regard to the bacillus 
boiulinus, which has an unsavoury reputation 
owing to its association with decomposing flesh 
foods, surely if man introduces such matter into 
his s^^tem it is not logical to regard the bacillus, 
whose function, it may be, is to split up the 
decomposing matter into its constituent elements, 
as the enemy of man's health Is it not more 
reasonable to asenbe the cause of botulism to 
the ingestion of food from which the life force 
has departed, and m connection with which 
the agents and processes of decomposition have 


already been set in motion, than to ascribe it lo 
the bacillus 

But, liowevci th?t may be, \vt do not at all 
agree that the onus lies on us to oio\c that the 
bacilli or geims in question or an 37- otht r bacilli, 
are not the cause of the diseases \/ith wh^ch tncy 
are frequently associated \partlioii he fact 
that the logicians declare that it is impossible 
to prove a negative suiely the onus of pi oof lies 
upon those who assort that those germs aie tne 
cause of the disease lu question Oui bujincss 
IS to try and convince the pubbe tn it on their 
own showing the experts Jtu vc failed to xnove 
their case in the instance of a single one of the 
so-called pathogenic germs In doing that 
business our mam dirfieuliy is that the pubhe 
are as credulous as thi orlliodo medical men, 
and, like them, will not cximiiic witn eJie the 
claims which the laboratory e*'penrnc liters put 
forward We wish wc hid t me to jjokc i little 
friendly fun at Dr Bendit m coniUv-tion wilh 
his robust faith in the insistence of the sc lenlist 
on clear proof before acceptance of a new 
theoT3-' 

We assure Mr Dudley Hammond that we have 
not overlooked the fact that poioon can be 
formed by the bi caking down of a complex 
substance into simpler conAitLcnts, *ind we 
recognise that this process is caincd on by some 
forms of bacterial life ^Vc do not quite under- 
stand how Mr Hammond came lo tht con- 
clusion that wc have overlooked this, unless 
of course, he has himself otcrlookcd the quota- 
tion from Dr Wilson in our letter 111 which it is 
declared that doubtless bacteria pioducc toxins, 
which, in health, give rise to no ill c ffi cts , but 
which may become injurious undei unduo 
feecal retention In this way we adraiUcd 
that baeteiia might be eon veiled from friends 
into foes, and it may perhaps be that man, by 
reason of wiong diet and unhygienic cnviion- 
ment, may entertain some spec us of biclcna 
whose piesencc he could otherwise dispense 
wnth to his advantage An luteu sting line 
of bacteriological invedigation would lx Ihc 
examination and rompan-»c>n of the bacterial 
flora found in the bodies of life vegetarians, or 
of vegetarians of many ars' standing, with the 
bacterial flora found m those of an equal number 
of flesh-eaters 

With regard to the absolutely inefutable " 
statistics to which Dr i'iendit refci ^ as demonp^ 
stratmg the value of vaccination for sm<illpox ^ 
and the antitoxin treatment of diphtinna and 
tetanus, the subject needs an a*Uel< to itself, 
and all that can be said heue is that the statistics 
have been refuted over and over again, and it is 
strange that Dr Bendit should not bo aware 
of this One day we hope to submit to the public 

some of the very harsh things which have been 
said by orthodox experts with reference to 
medical statistics generally 

Dr Bendit demurs to our statement that the 
aseptic school of surgery of wlbch, among others, 
I-awson Tait, Sir William Savory, and Dr Gran- 
ville Bantock were the pioneers, represented 
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THIS IS HOW YOU JOIN 

I Get an ordinary padlock 
and unlock it (Any padlock 
will do, large or small, new or 
old ) Then repeat the pledge in 
the presence of any thiee wit 
nesses (membeis or non mem 
berSjadnlts or children) and lock 
the padlock, symbolising that 
your lips are now locked against 
gossip 

a Send a post card or letter 
to Dr AI^TRONG SMITH, 
**Manrlaiid**»Letclivrorth, Herts , 
England, simply stating ** I (or 
wej have joined the Padlock 
Society ** and giving your full 
name and address (state^vhether 
Mr , Mrs , Miss or Master, etc ) 
for registration Please write 
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3 To remain a member you * 
must repeat the pledge in the 
same manner, t e , with a pad 
lock and before any three wit 
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the registration is only done on • 
first joining 
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AND INTERNATIONAL 


the padlock society 

* IS a World-Wide League of 
Men and Women, Boys and 
Girls, bound together by the 
following pledge 

] promise to try my utmost 
never to say an unkind 
thing about anyone, whether 
true or untrue 

It represents a corporate effort to 
stop thoughtless, idle chattering It 
is not aimed against legitim ate criti 
cism, or the expression of unfavour 
able opinions required by duty The 
whole point of the pledge lies in 
the motive 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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a levolt against Lis.,eiism, end aeciares il lo 
nave boon foanded on. tne basic principles 
of Listerism and to oe ^ncrel^ a matter ot 
improved tccii iique Ir lepiy co Lins statamenr 
\ve can only point out age in tnat v'*heieab 
Lr»slcrism or antisepsis i/as based on the geim 
theory oi disease jnd aimed at tne kilhng of 
microbes or their e\.clusion from the opeialive 
field — m othci vi^^ords bacteriological steiility — 
the aseptic school to "wnich we referrea repre- 
sented in its oiigm a revolt against Listensm 
both in principle and practice, inasmuch as 
its ideal of * cleanliness in surgeiy did not 
lequue the attcinment of bacteriological stonlit 5 ^ 
either hy the use ol chemical antiseptics or by 
neat or oy any otner means Di Bendit will 
doubtless concede that Dr BantocL \/as an 
autnoiity on the origin ot his own method and 
we \vOuld refer him to the evidence given by 
tnat gentleman before the 1906 Royal Com- 
mission, in \/hich he carefully explained jtio\/ 
Sir William Scvoiy, Mr La^/son Tait and him- 
self and others had “ revolted against what 
called Listerisin ' fiom their own pamful 
e^peiience'* (Q 15053) 

Wc agree with Dr Bendit that documents 
should be interpreted to mean what ^/a& in- 
tended hy the writer of them, and we cannot 
see in what respect in our July letter we departed 
fiom that principle in connection with Sir 
Cuthbort Wallace Dr Bendit himself admits 
that bir Cuthbert sud that soap and water 
were the constant factors in each person s 
tc( hniquc and that he, for one, thought them 
as good alone as when used with antiseptic oi 
astiingcnt ^olutiona in preparing the skin '' 
This IS just what we said that he said, and we 
used his words as an introduction to our state- 
ment that “ soap and watci weie the sole agents 
employed by the school of aseptic surgery, of 
which the famous suigcons named above were 
the founders, in ordei to attain their ideal " 
We did not further discuss the practice of Sir 
Cuthbert oi quote his statement that for ten 
yeaxs he had never ust <1 any so-called antiseptic 
or chemical preparation, but had trusted soap 
and water entuely, a remark which we fear 
must have been rather disconcerting to Professor 
Alexis Thomson, who, as Dr Bendit reminds 
us, m opening the discusuion to which Sir 
Cuthbert contributed, had assumed that all 
present were diseiph s of Lister It is not 
apparent lo our untramed intelligence in what 
way the remaiks of Sir Cuthbert Wallace and 
other contributors to the discussion to which 
Dr Btndii icfcrs, quahfy Sir Cuthbert's declara- 
tion It is tiue that the use of rubber gloves 
and of boiled instruments laid on dry and (if 
Dr Bendit likes) sterile towels suggests that 
Sir Cuthbert wishes lo conform as far as may 
be to the orthodox surgical ntual, with which 
we may say in all modesty, we are better ac- 
quamted than Dr Bendit supposes , but he 
seems to us to have made nonsense of these 
precautions by asserting — as he did previously 
on the same occasion {Bnitsh Medical Jownal, 


October 2Stn, 1911) — ^nat '‘-lotting su^gei^v 
lemams sterile lor irorc t'lan a lev ' 

Dr Eendil asserts our bw ^ef that ts'c 

faj of the germ zheu^y \ iL or.rg gra\e u. sc^ec. t 
on the practice oi Mvibccton ..s o^sed apo^ 
msuificient kTio\tfcuge, oeccuse x.Mseelion 
done *or maoy otner purposes ipan tie stud^ 
of bacteria '' Bt tnat assert on Di Bci cit 
shows — if ^v'e mny sav so m a i courteb\ — '^oiv 
little no realises the extent to wh ch tae present- 
da^ practice of e ^.penrientation o"' ii\mg 
animals m G^eat Er trm is a&*oc*ated ^*ltn thus 
theory Wc inv-ile Pim to cous^'acr tor r 
moment the o fic letur^s for Gi*eat Erita a 
issued ran tally irom the Home Oikce Tne 
first of these reuurrs relaces lo the 3 car 1S7S, 
and wc na\e 11 on the authority Ot tne report of 
the 1906 Roji-ai Commission on Vivisection that 
it v\as in the earl^ seventies of last certurx that 
“ the researches of Pasteur led ap to tne science 
of bacteriology and opened ne \ fields of in- 
vestigat on whicn were eagerbi* pursued " So 
eagerly were tnese new fielas of in\ estigation 
pursued withm the bodies of li\ing animals 
that the total number of experiments rose from 
” about 481 " in 1878 — the exact figure is not 
kno^vn — to 7 500 m 1896, and from this figure 
to 97,363 in 1922 As thus stated, these figures 
do not convey any idea of the extent to which 
the increase in the practice tney reveal is aue 
to the coming of the Germ Theoiy , but a useful 
indication of this is afforded by a statement 
made by the Chief Home Of 6 ce Inspector in 
his official report for the year 1896, wherem he 
declared that the 

rapidly increasmg knowledge of diseases 
caused by moculable organisms has necessi- 
tated the study of the life history of such 
organisms by inoculation experiments and 
other measures 

Moreover, he declared that " the large increase 
of inoculations and allied experiments which 
has been noticeable for some years is likely to 
continue " Ihe inspector was correct in his 
surmise, and so great has been the increase in this 
class of experiment that some 90 to 95 per cent 
of the total number of experiments performed 
annually to-day in Great Bntam, and lor many 
years past, are acknowledged to be inoculations 
or of the nature of moculations These experi- 
ments are all performed without anaesthetics, 
the expel imenter being under the protection 
of certificate A This evidence as to the 
phenomenal mcrease in this class of experiments 
between the years 1878 and 1922 beais eloquent 
witness to the extent to which the present 
practice of expenmentation on livmg animals 
in Great Bntam is bound up with the Germ 
Theory of Disease, and how great would be the 
blow dealt to it by the fall of that theory — 
which, m itself, it must be remembered, is a 
product of the practice 

With regard to the conclusion of Dr Bendit's 
letter, we must leave it to our readers to judge 
whether or not the evidence contained m our 
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article — to say nothing of tnat afforded by 
Dr Bendit's own statement that germs, 
conjuachon w%th tvhatever other factors are 
tnvolved, aie the speciffc cause of disease — does 
oi does not demonstrate that movement ol 
medical opinion away from the orthodox con- 
ception of the germ theory of disease which it 
was our purpose to demonstrate 
Yours, etc , 

H B^-illie-Weaver 
Robert H Spurrier 


ADVERTISING THE ” HERALD OF 
THE STAR^^ 

To the Editor of the Herald of the Star 

Dear Sir, — It is not possible, I suppose, to 
put advertisements of the Herald of the Star 


in the Metropolitan and the Tube ’> Why not 
ask a few members to give a little to\/ardb 
putting the news of the Coming in the omni- 
buses ^ I love to read a passage of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ I would much more cmlt in 
reading a passage of the ** Good News " of to 
day I am sure some people wonld give loi that 
I have not much, but I could give a lilllc to- 
wards that way of spreading — if it is judged 
good 

Youis, etc , 

M CoiriN 


\pming to extreme demand on ovr space if / ai> 
been necessary to hold ovet a nvmbcr of mleres>ting 
letters which ivill receive full publicity next 
month — Ed ] 
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Woman as Mother 

in India and Elsewhere 

By Annie Besant, D L 


M any aie the parts played 
by the feminine half of 
human kmd m the evolu- 
tion of humanity , we see 
her as slave, drudge, mill- 
hand, employed in manual labour with 
the men of her class, but worse paid, and 
— as a factory-owner said before a Royal 
Commission m England on factory labour 
— “ more docile ” We see her as queen, 
amazon, wamoi-leader of mascuhne 
armies, poet, novelist, smger, actor, and 
in later days entermg the learned pro- 
fessions side by side with men , we see 
her as lover, wife and fnend, faithful 
unto death But hei supreme of&ce, 
tW which builds alike nations and homes 
without whom Humanity cannot exist, is 
Woman as Mother It remains foi ever 
true, as Manu said, that “ God created 
women to be mothers, and to be fathers, 
men ” 

For motheihood her physical body is 
built , the ineradicable difference, as 
humanity is now shaped, is that Woman 
IS the Nounsher and Man the Creator, 
Woman the Inspiier and Man the Actor 
In her predominates, physically, the 
glandular system , m 1^, the muscular , 
the glandular is the physical organ of 
emotions, the muscular is the physical 
organ of activities It is Woman as 
Mother whom nations have deified , she 
is spoken of by Manu as “ the Devi ” (the 
Angel), "the Light of the Home”, in 
Eastern countnes the oldest mother takes 
highest rank m the household , ^e rules 
the men of the household, and men of 
even mature age will obey her, her 
authonty is find This is at once the 


future strength and the present wealcness 
of dll social movemenls in India The 
seclusion of Indian \/omen, over a large 
part of India for some centuries, has 
narrowed theu views and their sym- 
pathies, and the pie valence of the English 
education of boys while, until lately, giils 
were outside it, has deprived their opinion 
of weight in public mattcis, while in social 
customs affecting home life they have 
remained supreme Religious by heieclity 
and tiainmg, hei icligion is more devo- 
tional than intellectual m most cases, 
more ceremonial than philosophical , she 
IS a passionate devotee, but m modern 
times raiely a sage For centuries she 
has not taken active part in public life — 
save when bom in Royal families — ^as 
she was wont to do in eailier days But 
she IS intensely practical, and what she 
learns she puts mto practice Very 
swiftly is she awakening now, and re- 
claiming her ancient powci, and move- 
ments for social reform— such as the 
abolition of child-maiiiagc, the education 
of girls, the checking of infant moitality — 
these will never sweep the country until 
Indian women take hold of them, and the 
change will then be rapid 
The need for woman’s help is great and 
pressing, for the strength of the nation, 
the robustness of men, the prevention 
of the nervous diseases to which educated 
Indians are peculiarly liable, with the 
premature old age which has replaced the 
long hves so frequent a century ago, these 
evils are largely the result of premature 
motherhood, of ill-nounshed childhood, 
of unhealthy conditions surrounding ex- 
pectant mothers, the passmg awuy of 
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citstoms essentially nygienic, carried on 
iinaei leligioas sanctions, unreplaccd oy 
similar care, based on sciePtific autnoidj' 
Vdien women %. or’'< in the factory, whei 
they aie cioivded in^o large to%ras and 
divcll 1-1 congested slums, they pic riung 
mto conditions anknovi n to the traaitional 
village hie, aie leii without help in adapt- 
ing themselves lO tlie new w^ajs, and the 
infants cue like iues, death doomed ere 
yet they are born 

Let us glance at a few tacts in 1918, 
in Bntisii India, there were 8,430,580 
bn ths — a biith-rate of 35 per 1,000 In 
that same year the actual number of 
mfant deaths was 2,252,004 — a death- 
rate of 267 per 1,000 In the Ceriral 
Provinces and Berar the birth-rate \yas 
highest, 43 per 1,000 , the death-race 
among infants was also highest , the 
ghastly number of 399 pci 1,000 was 
reached Under these cncumstances one 
wondeis how many inoie die without 
record, and we know not how many of 
those who survive grow up feeble, ailing, 
and gradually wither away One cause 
for this IS child-motheihood In Calcutta 
alone the recent Bengal census records 
18,256 child- wives, of whom 14,749 are 
between ten and twelve years of age 
There aie 2,696 child-widows undei fifteen 
Malnutrition before and after birth is 
another and even greater cause among 
the poor , in oui free schools for Panchama 
(outcast) childien in Madras, a medical 
examination showed that 78 per cent 
of the little pupils were sufifermg fiom 
malnutrition This is, m fact, the danger 
which threatens the hfe of the Indian 
nation, for it means low vitality and feeble 
gnp of life If an epidemic of influenza 
swept away six millions it is because such 
tens of nuUions are perpetually under-fed , 
starving fathers generate, and starving 
mothers give birth to infants that are 
starved before they are born 
But this problem of India’s poverty 
cannot be dealt with here Let us rather 
consider what we can do to ameliorate the 
evils which at present we cannot cure 
The question of public health, mduding 
child welfare, however, is one to which 
England has only awakened quite recently 


as oeing a national responsiodiwy, for tae 
Ministry of Heaitb v.as onij establisned 
in 1919 to co-oidinate tae \a-ious Govern- 
ment Dspartme-iuS concermag tne healt'i 
of ..he nai.mn A Mm-sjtxy ol HLCltti is- 
sorely needed -n India i.i every province, 
anc it snouicl specially coace-n *iseit with 
chilu \eeifare The clash o* tre two 
civd-salions, Eastein ana Western, is aer^ 
one of i.ae greatest obstacles, and. tl e 
Government Oa aladras am well in.ely 1 1 
appointing a comiuttee tO iizvesLgate 
ana repo.t on me inaigenous S 3 Svems oi 
medicine The xeport iias ^ust been isvaed 
For the huge needs oi India can onl}’' be 
met by utihsing to the full her own 
resources, the Health Ministry being 
placed under Indian control One of the 
wisest things done by the Lady Chelmsiord 
All-India League for Maternity ana Chila 
Welfare are the classes .neld iii Delhi for 
the improvement and trainmg of the 
Indian midwives 

An agency that should be developed m 
India for the caie of expectant mothers 
among the poor is an adaptation of 
maternity and child welfare work, earned 
on in some of the large provincial towns m 
England by their enlightened municipal- 
ities, such as that of Bradford The care 
of mother and child is bestowed upon 
them dunng the ante-natal as well as the 
post-natal penod, and the mother is 
attended to and helped m her own home, 
or in the maternity hospital, as the case 
may be Some lectures illustrated with 
lantem-shdes prepared by himself were 
delivered in Madras by Mr C Jinaraja- 
dasa, and aroused much apparent interest 
among the City Fathers, but nothmg 
has come from them The appeal must 
none the less be repeated to the educated 
Indian public until it is induced to take 
up the problem seriously in order to 
solve It 

An educational campaign among the 
educated is needed to spread among the 
masses, through them, knowledge of 
mothercraft, of the care needed before and 
after birth, of the healthy feedmg of young 
children, the basis of strong and healthy 
men and women Nothmg m later life 
can make up for the malnutntion of the 
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infant and young child, and no sub- 
sequent care can remedy the injury 
■wrought by ignorance or carelessness on 
the child-body Physical care is the 
supreme need of the young child, good 
food, good air, sufficient sleep, happiness 
and guarded freedom If too many of 
our college youths are -weedy and anaemic, 
and are tired out nervously when they 
have " finished their education,” are 
weary and languid mstead of being full 
of energy and joyous spnnging hfe, the 
cause may be sought in over-young 
parents, lU-chosen and often over-stimu- 
lating food and too httle sleep m childhood 
and adolescence 

For the children of manual workers and 
of small traders, clerks and all with 
limited means we need pre-natal and 
post-natal clinics, mothers’ and babies’ 
convalescent homes, day nurseries for 
infants and young children whose mothers 
aie employed m factones — Su national 
fault in any case — play-schools for the 
httle ones of four or five to seven years 
old, medical inspection of all schools, 
and dianes for the careful recording in 
every school of the health and growth 
of each student For women manual 
workers we need legislation, givmg matern- 
ity benefits — wages durmg at least six 
weeks before and two months after child- 
birth — ^with the very hghtest work amid 
pleasant surroundings Freedom from 
anxiety, from roughness of language and 
manner, from any unkmdness or harshness, 
IS the right of the expectant mother , 
these thmgs affect the unborn child and 
handicap the harmomous development of 
the plastic form 

In the United States of America, under 
the Department of Labour, there is a 
children’s bureau, which has it m charge 
to mvestigate and report to the depart- 
ment " upon all matters pertainmg to the 
welfare of children and child hfe among all 
classes of our people ” It is speaally 
to mvestigate the questions of “infant 
mortality, birth-rate, orphanage, juvenile 
courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, 
accidents and diseases of children, em- 
ployment, legislation afiectmg children ” 
It issues a “Care of Children Senes,” 


and in the first of these, “ addressed to 
the average mother of this countiy,” 
presents facts she ought to know from the 
begmning of pregnancy to Oirth-iegistra- 
tion It IS stated in a letter published t 
the beginning that about 42 per cent 
of the infants who die under one year of 
age did not hve through Oiie month aftei 
birth, and about seven-tenths of that 
number died as a leault of ^ntc-natal 
conditions, or of injury a-nd acciUeiit at 
bnth Another of tliese pamphlets deals 
with “ Child-care ” during the P/e-School 
Age — ^ e , from two to si s. years of ago, the 
two preceding ones being called lesjjcc- 
tively Pre-Natal Care and htjaat Cart. 
A httle senes of this kind, iii the veruacu- 
lais, might prove very useful in India, 
and also m Britain 

Another U S organisation is a “ Pedcr- 
ation for Child Study,” intended '' for 
the purpose of heljung pa i cuts to make 
their parenthood more intelligent, more 
efficient, and of the hightst use to then 
children ” One of the lesults ol the 
study was to discover “ that a large part 
of our child population snffcis reguLirly 
from malnutntion We have seen that 
a large part of the juvenile dehnijuency 
anses from the neglected Icisuie of the 
children ” A play-school was cstabhshed 
for neglected children, with the happiest 
results This again is an idea which might 
be utilised both in India and England 

Bombay started an Infant Welfaie 
Society m 1919, and has eight ctnties 
runmng m 1923 Six hundred and eighty- 
nme children received milk or were fed 
at the centres dunng last month The 
attendances durmg the month weic no 
less than 12,562, and the health visiiois 
paid 2,789 visits to mothers in their 
homes 

The Lady Chelmsford Le.igue has issued 
a useful little book on Maierntiy and Infant 
Welfare, wherem much practical advice 
is given on the ways m which health 
visitors may help the women they visit 
Here in Madras, Lady WiUingdon is 
canymg on an active crusade on behalf 
of the welfare of the little ones with 
the marvellous energy and unwavenng 
kmdness which are her distmguishing 
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chaxacteiiSLics fn DcIIn ihcr^ is an aa- 
mirable “ Baby’s ''Vclcomc,” wheie u/o 
soii-sacnficmg \/oinen devote theirsclves 
to tbe caie ol the infants and che helping 
ox the mothers All these aie Signs o. 
the awakening social conscience, end 'svhea 
tne women ot India lealljr Lake hold of ici-:; 
matter tne}^ \ ill a itvolution, rna 

become tne s'nviours of die childreu ol tne 
poor 
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By J Krisegs AyiURTi 


PART III. 


F* H "^HE long sinuous Path lies in 
H liont of mo, and all life has 
■ ceased to exist except the one 
B tiavollei on that lonely road 
-■ I am throbbing with the 

excitement of a new and strenuous con- 
quest, like a general, proud and haughty, 
that marches into a vanquished town 
I long for greatei and moie difficult 
battles to be won, and I cry for the lack 
of them 

The solemn stiUncss breaks in upon my 
]oy, and the grave quietness grips me 
I am humbled by the vast expanse, and 
the pitiless skies thi eaten mo , the pride 
of victory is bioken, and its gloiy has 
departed , the terrible loneliness is gently 
and slowly ovei whelming me But the 
longing to attain the end is unabated, 
invincible is the strength, and the will to 
succeed is indomitable 

For how many centiuies I have travelled 
I cannot count, for my memory is weary, 
but I have journeyed through many 
seasons The Path is as tired as he who 
treads it, and both are crying for the end, 
but both are willing, the one to lead, the 
other to follow 

On either side of the road there arise m 
the far distance, at fitful intervals, tall 
and stately trees, tossing their bnght 


heads in the sun, f 01 getting that thej’’ 
were like plants once upon a time Birds 
of all feathers, of all hue and of all sizes, 
frequent them , their plaintive but happy 
cries reach my ears that have not heard a 
sound for many an age, except the sound 
ol weary footsteps As I approach, those 
joyous creatures are not afraid, but gaze 
with supreme mdifference, con tinuing 
their songs Under the dreaded shade, 
the green grass sways to the soft music of 
the winds among the leaves The strong 
tree, the gay birds, and the humble grass, 
all welcome me and promise to lull me to 
sleep It IS so close, so fragrant, so 
peaceful to the worn eyes — I almost 
hesitatmgly yield — ^but there nse m me 
the memories of other trees, other birds 
and other shades, so dehciously welcom- 
ing, yet so deceitful My beloved Path 
smiles, wondering and watchmg what my 
actions will be, whether I shall choose 
again the shadows It is cool under that 
tree, and bhssful with the song of the 
birds and the soft music of the rustlmg 
leaves Ah > let me but stay a fieetmg 
moment and then let me pass on > The 
sun IS hot and I am weary, and my body 
aches with the long journey The refresh- 
ing shadows can do me no harm — let me 
but stay, oh, thou mexorable Path, for 



a happy second • Long sleepless nights 
have I passed with thee for many 
centuries, and dost thou grudge and deny 
me the sleep of but a passing moment ? 
Canst thou not grant me this one pitiable 
desire ’ Whither has fled thy love, thy 
infinite undei standing > I implore thee 
not to turn away from me, but to answer 
to my call A profound silence reigns 
The wmd has ceased to play with the 
leaves The birds are quiet, quiet as 
death, and the mighty tree broods in deep 
thought The shadows have deepened, 
there prevails a greater calm and greater 
cool , the green, tender grasses look on me 
with their small mquisitive eyes, debatmg 
m their httle mmds as to the cause of my 
unforeseen faltermg, whispenng to each 
other m encouragement at my plight 
The Path of many expenences and great 
understandmg smiles on my strugghng 
hesitation, with neither encouragement 
nor pleasure , it is a smile of wisdom and 
of knowledge, which says “ Thou mayst 
do what thou desirest, but repentance 
awaits thee " My choice is made Like 
the morning mist that is gently dispelled 
by the first warm rays of the slow-nsing 
sun, so the magnificent tree of gratification 
fades gradually bdore me , the gay birds 
melt away as before a fast-approaching 
storm, and the green grass withers in the 
burmng heat of the sun There remains 
only a faint vestige of the past The Path 
lea^ on and I humbly follow 
At irregular mterv^ along the road- 
side there arise trees invitmg me to taste 
of their bnght-coloured and luscious fruit 
and enjoy its sweetness It would soothe 
my parched throat and quench my burn- 
ing thirst, but my Path is ngorous, and I 
pass them by Further on there are 
magnificent houses, places of pleasure 
and dehght, their wdcommg doors always 
open, invitmg the travdwom piignm 
/m age and many hves lie between house 
and house, and the tired traveller is the 
too wilhng victim of their charm Craving 
for theur endiantmg shdter, many a tune 
have I hesitated at their doorsteps, some- 
tuws straymg mto them and commg out 
wi;^ diame to walk agam with gladness 
om dean, sunburnt path The house 


of strong and selfish passions, with its 
gross gratification and its impurities, have 
I entered, and have feasted on all that 
they could give Oft have I passed with 
hngermg footsteps the house of many 
false shadows, the house of satiety with 
its fleeting contentment, the house of 
flattery, and the house of learning where 
false and fugitive facts lull the ignorant , 
but only to be enticed into the house of 
the love that limits, that is selfish, that is 
unkind, forgetting all except the one , the 
love that clings, the love that desires, 
the narrow love of the father, the mother, 
the sister, the brother, and the child , 
the love that slowly and pitilessly deslioys 
the nobler feelings , the love that contents 
itself with little things Many a time have 
I crossed the threshold of the house of 
blissful Ignorance, of the bnlhant house 
of vain flattery, and of the dismal house 
of black hate and cunning deceit Often 
have I fallen to the temptations of the 
impenshable house of intolerance, to the 
boisterous house of patriotism, that breeds 
venomous and warring hate, and the 
house of solitary and cold pnde, that is 
unapproachable and untouchable In 
the house of fnendship that uproots the 
fnendship of others and is consumed with 
jealousy, and in the house of concealed 
and talented vice, have I sojourned for 
many weary seasons And I have visited 
the house of small wisdom that excludes 
all knowledge except of its own petty 
creation, and the house of little learning 
that understands little but condemns 
violently ’ and clamorously all that is 
beyond its insignificant comprehension 
Many a house of rehgion have I entered, 
dwelling withm its narrow walls, sleeping 
m the lap of dark superstition, worshipping 
false go^, saenfiemg innocent things at 
the temple's altars, and taking part in 
futile, religious wars and bitter persecu- 
tion Wandenng mto dark houses, have I 
sought hght, and have strayed forth blind 
and comfortless. 

The sympathetic Path ever understood 
me when I returned to its bare arms, with 
head bowed down, with ^axne gnawing at 
my heart , it ever welcomed me, promuoxm 
to be my guide and my everlaeb^ {rjesuL 
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I call S(^c on (‘cuh bide of the long 
pathvvay ’^uiny temptations in delightful 
shapes and foiuis, bid the/ aic not for 
me Let udiiis l)( trticed, but I will 
follow luc cn. Path &orc nerd is 
to rest and to dmiL deep at the long- 
promis^ d source, and no longci do I 
desire to cdurch my nmneinoiial thirst at 
the shadowy fountains Y( I, as far as the 
eye can see, false' thngs obstruct view 
Once I vv,is abli to tab qua lly and for 
iiKiny an hoiii nmUi iuy lonely companion 
the Path, but now it is sih nt, ovei- 
vhelmcd by ‘•oi.nd Onee there was 
jjiofoimd pt ice and tianquiihty, but now 
the holy siU ni < is biohcn by the barbarous 
tongui s of tl‘<‘ multitude \et thiougli 
these clamoious scims and continuous 
babble my Path Itsu’s, and I follow with- 
out hcsil ition 

How Ion ' I hav(* Ita veiled thiough the 
land of fals»' f.int.isus I rumot say, but 
umtnng, with a giave deliberation, have 
1 adhert'd to my jiathway Mways the 
pAith mounts, and with .ichmg limbs have 
1 chmbul, chuguu; d(S])Malely, but 
never liavi I sliayrd and gone down into 
the dark V'alley Many ceiitmies have I 
slruggh'd, rt'sisling fleeting pleasures and 
jnelmatious , and yet m front of me 
the*re ever spimgs up temptation m now 
and varud foims to beguile me 'Irue it 
is that 1 can never »igaui lie their virtim, 
and yt I Y(* pitiless gods, is there 

never an en<l to this goading misery and 
to this ciuel and false land of passing 
desires ? boi how many an age have I 
tiod this path of righteousness * Yet the 
end IS still not m view Or is tins the goal 
of all rny endurance ? Nay, it cannot be, 
for i h.ive seen, once upon a tunc, in a 
far bygone age, the summit of enlighten- 
ment But lor how many incarnations 
must I wander amidst sorrow and tribu- 
lation befoie I knock at the portals of 
bliss ? Without demand, without ques- 
tion, and without lamentation, I must 
tread this Path for another age 

I am weary and sick at heart ; incar- 
nations of great misery and pain have I 
endured. Vam hopes and promises have 
made me strong , imperishable has been 
my desire for the goai, persistent has 


been my blind groping after truth, and 
indestructible my ardent enthusiasm Can 
all my acliing sorrow and my torture be 
in vam Cannot my beloved Path lead me 
to the mountain top, as it has constantly 
and faithfully promised ^ Still, after the 
exquisite pam and mdescnbable longing, 
does the pathway lead amidst a vast 
expanse of shadowy illusions Why 
Ah f what have I done and what have I 
left undone, what little things of life have 
I neglected, what sacrifices are there still 
to be offered, what still greater agonies 
must I bear ? What still greater purifi- 
cations must I undergo, what still fiercer 
burning must I sustain, and what still 
mightier expenence of torture awaits me, 
before I reach that abode of pure enlighten- 
ment and sacred content ^ The mother 
that bore me knew not what she did, 
and, had she known, the milk that die 
nourished me with so tenderly would 
have turned to poison, and would have 
spared me these nevei -ending tortures 
Happy would I have been to cease upon 
the midnight hour, but idle is it to moan 
and hurl myself agamst the inevitable 
Blameless is my dear mother, and fruit- 
lessly do I clamour agamst the pam of 
evolution And m the end this groping 
must cease, this fumbling in the dark , for 
the door of knowledge must be found , there 
must be the light that guides, the truth 
that gives contentment, the enhghten- 
ment that brmgs calm happiness Oh * 

I can no longer cry, my body is too feeble 
to stand, the strength is gradually ebbing 
out of me — ^my entire being revolts against 
the merciless void Can no god turn his 
pitiful eyes on the lonesome, spent 
traveller ^ Ye Masters of Wisdom, have 
compassion and shed that mfimte mercy 
that can heal and that can brmg light to 
the wanderer in utter darkness O, ye 
cool nights, compel the fiery sun to depart 
hence and, ye dark clouds, cover up the 
burning rays ! Ah • for the strong hand 
that could lead and support me, the 
gentle voice that could comfort and 
encourage me, the embrace and the kiss 
that could make me forget < Forlorn am 
I, and with a dymg voice I call . 

The voice of profound qmetness answers 
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me with complete silence, and the void 
echoes that dreadful stillness My beloved 
Path smiles on me, but, pitifully and on all 
sides, even among the boisterous houses 
of mirth, deep and awful quiet reigns, as 
on a mght when some murderous deed is 
bemg enacted or when the churchyard 
grave opens its ponderous jaws as m a 
subdued yawn I am exhausted, and I 
totter The end of my very being draweth 
mgh Withm the mind’s eye I seem to 
perceive the vision of the haven of perfect 
peace and the resting-place for the weary 
and the travel-worn Yet for how many 
an age must I endure this pam of the 
mmd, this surging dissatisfaction, this 
gnef of ages and these woes of bodily 
suffermgs, I cannot teU As far as eye 
can scan, I see nothing but shiftmg and 
transient thmgs Yet at each footstep 
there throbs m me the assurance that the 
end of the long journey is at hand and 
approacheth like a ship at sea May the 
deities that be above hasten me towards 
my destination' 

Suddenly the air has become still, 
breathless with some great expectation, 
and there is a hush hke that which comes 
for a moment after a glorious sunset, 
whai the whole world is in profound 
adoration There is a deep silence as on 
a mght when the distant stars waft their 
kisses to each other, there is an unex- 
pected tranquillity as that of a sudden 
cessation m a thunderous storm, and there 
reigns a great peace as m the precincts of 
a sacred temple Within me the pam and 
sorrow of ages is partly stilled , there is a 
faint and soothing murmuring in the air 
as my eyes softly close All things animate 
(Divmity IS taking shape within me) and 
manimate are restmg from their weary 
toil The whole world is peacefully asleep 
and dreaming sweet dreams The sun, 
whose fiery rays have for so many ages 
burnt me ruthlessly, has suddenly become 
kind, and there is a coolness as that of a 
deep wooded forest Divmity is takmg 
shape within me 

'file Path has become much steeper 
and I feebly climb the difficult ascent 
As, I mount this hill, the abodes of 
mmsmerable pleasures of the flesh, the 


houses of many desires and the green 
trees grow scarce, and as I leach tnc 
summit the enticing fantasies cniirclj 
vanish The Path ever ascends in a 'ong 
straight hne, the air is cooler and the 
climbing IS easier There is a ficsh energy 
bom within me and I surge forward wi<h 
renewed enthusiasm bar m iht high 
distance my Path vanishes into a thick 
grove of mighty and ancient trees I d.ir< 
not look behind or on either Side, foi 
the pathway has become precipitous and 
dangerously narrow I li averse thi' 
perilous passage in a spent and dreamy 
condition with my eyes ever fi\td on th* 
far-off vision, scarcely looking or rating 
where I tread I am in great ecstasy, fc»r 
the dim sight ahead of me has inspirt'd 
a deep and lasting hope With a light 
footstep I am running foiward, fearful lest 
the happy vision should dissolve and eludi‘ 
me as it has done so often 'iluTC is not 
another traveller in fiont of me, iuit the 
pathway is smooth as though woin h> 
thousands of footsteps thiough inmintoi- 
able ages, it shines like a nun 01 , it is 
shppery I tread as though walking in 
sleep, dreading to wake to f«dse itahties 
and transient things I he vision sl.inds 
out clear and more distiml as 1 lajiuily 
approach 

The gracious Gods have at last 
answered my pitiful calls uttered m the 
wilderness My long and son owful jom luy 
has come to an end and th<* gloiums jour- 
ney has begun Imr ahe.ul 1 hen' an' other 
Paths and other gateways, <it whose doois 
I shall knock with greater assuiancc and 
with a more joyous and undet standing 
heart From this woild I can behold all 
the Paths that he below me lluy all 
converge to this point, though sejiarated 
by immeasurable distances , many arc 
the travellers on tlicse lonely Paths, 
but yet each voyager is proud m 
his blind loneliness and foolish sepaia- 
tion For there are many that follow 
him and many that precede him. They 
have been hke me, lost m their own 
narrow path, avoiding and pushing aside 
the greater road. They struggle blindly 
m their ignorance, walidng m their own 
shadow and, chnging desperately to their 
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pc^'ty they (all foilii dcspaxnngly 

toi. j/o.it'T (niLh M57 J»,ilh tnat has 
iHc ’iiToii >' oiiO nnd VLOim-ladcn 
rount ji s j lit ‘-id me I am cja/iug with 
v/elh Ic ii'j cH <!jo-c weary oad soirow- 
e'^, .d liuelu". M\ b‘ lovea, my hoail 
»s bioht n il 1’u CauU si 'lit Jor I cannot 
t.ti •,< cMd .uiii lliirn divnc >.ialcr to 

*|Ue 5 i< h th( 11 < mtnt lli tsL k-ior they 

aiust iiPd tht « It ’ iial sou^ft for themselves 
I’ni , \ t 11 It loiini (xod' , can 1 at least make 
th( 11 I'al'i < I'MioUii I and alltMttc the pain 
and th(' ornn* v.hah tluyliave created 
loi IhfiJii'iN.s thuMii'h it'iiorance ana 
pstihil < uU It .srt ,s I 

< n ('( .J1 vs that -.oiiow.and enttrwith 
ait Jiuo the abode id cnirdilt nment and 
into Ihf sh.idi . of nnrnoitahty Let us 
{,(/( ou<h( < \t'i las! inuh'jht, tht light which 
giv( > (Dijiloit, the liyhi which purifies 
J he If iph n<li n( truth shines gloiiously and 
Wi f au no liMi'.i I Ih‘ Iiiiud, noi i>, there need 
lo I', tope m thi abysmal darkness We 


shall quench our thirst, for we shall 
drink deep at the bubbling fountain of 
wisdom 

I am strong, I no longer falter , the 
divine spark is burning in me , I have 
beheld, in a wakmg dream, the Master of all 
things nnd I am radiant with His eternal 
]oy I have ga'^ed into the deep pool of 
knowledge and many reflections have I 
beheld I am the stone in the sacred 
temple I am the humble grass that is 
mown down and tiodden upon I am the 
tall and stately tree that courts the very 
heavens I am the animal that is 
hunted I am the crimmal that is hated 
by all I am the noble that is honoured by 
all I am sorrow, pain and fleeting 
pleasure , the passions and the gratifica- 
tions , the bitter wrath and the infinite 
compassion , the sm and the sinner I am 
the lover and the very love itself I am 
the saint, the adorer, the worshipper and 
the follower I am God 


(C oncluded ) 


Ebc 3nncr Xifc 

Armistice Day, Nov. iith, 1923 

By Geoffrey FIodson 


T ill'.Kl' arc two gnat impres- 
sions of Novtinbi'i 11th, 1923, 
wimli will live long in the 
nunnoiy one rutcivcd in 
silciu e, the o( hor in sound 

* * « 

At the Cenotaph 

Whiteliall, under a bright November 
bun which shone from a clear blue sky 
Crowds densely packed, and m the centre 
the white Cenotaph, its base covered with 
flowers Royalty, uniforms and the people 

Eleven o’clock Silence Peace. 

In the upper air a far greater gathering. 


the tons of thousands of the glorious dead 
In a widonmg circle, nsmg from the centre, 
poised just above the heads of those who 
mourned, they assembled , some in uni- 
form, some m mufti, others m flowing 
robes In the hearts and on the faces 
of many there shone a joy, a real 
peace, and about them a great hght 
Light which seemed to come from the 
Itance of Peace 

Angels, too, there were in the throng, 
bathing the scene m the splendid and vmd 
colours of their auric robes Soft greens, 
lavenders, bnUiant shades of violet mmgled 
with the radiant golden hght in which the 
whole scene was set, the light of that level 
where alone true umty is found 
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Many of the departed saw the earthly 
ceremony, recogmsed their fnends, and 
responded to their loving remembrance, 
loved them for their pam 
This impression was received from the 
heart of another, and even deeper, silence 
into which a few friends had fallen as they 
gathered together at the same hour in order 
to dedicate themselves anew to their Lord 
and to unite with those who in Whitehall 
and throughout the land were silently 
remembenng the dead 
We, too, felt a presence and caught a 
ghmpse of the King in His beauty , we, 
too, felt that joy which touched the hearts 
of the dead and shone from their faces 
For a moment the Christ consciousness 
seemed within our grasp, there was no 
separateness, we were one 
And the voice said, " Behold, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the 
world *' 

* -(1 * 

The Albert Hall and the World 
Requiem 

A vast and white-robed chorus, spread- 
mg like two wings on either side of the 
large orchestra , the great organ with its 
lights, and one man controlling with his 
baton the whole, and from it calling forth 
wondrous potencies of sound 
Once more we are lifted up mto Heaven, 
Devachan, the place of the angels, yea and 
even higher, for inspired genius brought 
near, very, very near again the vision of 
the King m His beauty 
Colour, radiance, beauty, these are but 
feeble words with which to desenbe the 
state to which we were lifted, the glory 
that was ours 

Before the performers there appeared to 
stand the figure of a mighty angel, 
through whose radiant aura all the music 
passed ere it reached the ears of the 
audience Massed m great numbers, angel 
children, their winged faces everywhere, 
were smgmg , yes, singing, for the whole of 
that beauty of sound was not physical The 
^ysical sound awakened evoked the 
Heavenly Chorus m very truth, and under 
the genius of one man the music of the 


spheres seemed to be sounding forth in 
descnbably sweet and with an all-compti 
hng beauty 

“ Behold under the firmament arc Ihc Chcrubin 
and Seraphim " 

‘ And the noise of their wings i^ .is the noi'se of 
great waters ” 

And I hcAi the voice of aiigcls round about the 
throne ' 

‘ And the number of them 1 , ten tnousand times 
ten thous ind " 

‘ And thousands of thous •'nds '' 

" They are the angels of tlu I ord 11 elect 
angels stewards of the mysttiies of fjod 
His angels that do llis eommaudmtnts 
" Amd behold ' aboie the lirinameiit i-. tlu like 
ness of a throne " 

" A brightness as tht coloui of iinlx i .ind .is flit 
appearance of a rainbow of lire ’ 

'And a cloud of glory shiiuth round .ibout 
within it " 

' This IS the appearance of the hk< lu ss of lh» 
glory of the Loid lx foie Whom Hie 
Seraphim ever veil their f m s " 

"And behold out of the litiy < loud i voici 
saying, This is My beloved Sou in Whom 
I am well pleised , heir yt Iliiu " 

(^^< last month's IIbrai o ) 

With such words und with ho.ivi'nly 
music was the great message, our message, 
given forth Given forth with a poihc- 
tion 0/ beauty that must suiely have 
touched dll heaits 

Vision followed upon vision, as uplifted 
by the music some of its etfi t ts t .ime 
within the reach of consciousni'ss Some- 
times the vast dome of the deep blue sky 
of night with mighty while angels poised 
beneath the stars , then a still .uui sleeping 
earth, shrouded in a mystic green light, 
which blended with the blue, and again 
angels, always angels, walking majestically 
upon earth 

Then across the strange scene shimmer- 
ing glories passed, roseate dawns, bright 
noon days and gleaming sunsets, wondrous 
beyond telling, each taking forms innumer- 
able , now with clear-cut outline, vast 
music forms filled the field of vision, now 
globes of shimmering radiance which 
vanished in a myriad rainbow hues. 

At one period a vast white cross was 
slowly builded up and floated higher and 
higher up into the vault of Heaven— the 
symbol of Life, formed 1^ hving toond. 
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Laid ramc tlie pentagram, the outline of 
a gicat fi/c-poiniod star, which flashed 
forth fully foimrci in lines of ladiant light 

And ah the time we weie enwrapped 
with vvondioas Irnnetness and compelling 
sweetnebs, in a I'cauty, a musical enchant- 
ment lliet blessed while it enchanted 
Compasbion and consolation came to us 
111 colour and in sound Hope filled our 
breasts dnnri'' the immoital hour with 
which John Foalrls blessed oui day of 
remembiaiice 

Blef‘c<l w< wcie indeed, for even the 
angtL saug for us, and it was a joy to 
think of om dCiid 

It is Hide < (1 a " sign of the times ” when 
the gnat tinths of the Ancient Wisdom 
aie Ik mg '-o fieely pr» senKd to the world, 
when tlnough the w'onthoiis medium of 
musK the s< lf-s,mie ancient vciities, the 
fundanicmf il I.iws of hie are expressed and 
imaged foith m all tluir peeiless beauty 
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and splendour in such a conception — such 
a performance as that of the World 
Requiem on Armistice Day, 1923 

When a thousand performers express to 
seven thousand people the great promise 
of the Lord of Love to come once 
moie for the healing of the world — ^near, 
very near indeed is felt to be the tune 
when the mighty Master Musician wnll 
come amongst us and play His divine har- 
monies upon hearts that are attuned to 
Him 

Is it too much to say that such a work 
actually brings nearer the great day when 
once more the tued eyes and aching hearts 
of men may be gladdened by the vision of 
the Savioui, when the dull ears of earth 
may hear the voice that speaks as never 
man spake, and when the footsteps of 
thousands may be turned to that ancient 
Path trodden by Him m ages past, along 
which He will call and lead us out of the 
region of Self into the Eternal Light 


Before H e Comes 

By Gavin Harris 


I KNOW that many of you will look 
rather askance at any attempt to 
state wh<it are the necessary 
conditions whuh must be fulhiled 
before He can come Probably 
you consider sue h a proceeding idle 
speculation — that it is our duty just 
to prepare ourselves to be ready when, 
where, and however He may come 

I am not putting these matters before 
you because of any " inside information " 
that I may possess — that it has thus been 
revealed to me—but because of what 
seems to me to be their exceeding pro- 
bability And It IS m that light that I wish 
you to consider them 
I know that most members of the Order 
feel that self-preparation is the best 
service for His Commg that is ojpen to 
them. It is not my mtention to belittle 
that in any way. tmt rather to suggest 


another line of service — ^that of preparing 
the world I mean assisting the advance- 
ment of conditions which must be fulfilled 
pnor to His Coming, provided, of course, 
that we can determine what these condi- 
tions are 

I take It that, while it is an undoubted 
fact that He is coming, yet He cannot 
come until the state of the world is such 
that He will be able to use to best ad- 
vantage the enormous, though not illimit- 
able spintual force at His disposal 
And you must remember that it is not 
only m answer to the longing of humanity 
for His Presence that He is commg, but 
rather m response to natural or Cosmic 
laws 

Let us then for a mmute consider the 
Invocation Saying it, we feel that what 
the world is longmg for is a Spintual 
Teadher Now I have a great admiration 
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for the Invocation and its poetic beauty, 
but that does not absolve me from cnti- 
cising it, and I submit that the world is 
not primarily longmg for a Spiritual 
Teacher There is, of course, a cry going 
up for the spmtual teaching of people 
other than the sufferer, as a means, but 
only as a means towards a better pro- 
vision of food, clothing, and shelter for 
himself and his dependents That is the 
great cry of humanity — that and peace 
Now we are told, by prophecy, that war 
shall be no more when He comes, and that 
the " millennium " will be here 
The point which I wish to make 
is that those are two conditions which 
must be fulfilled before He can come 
— ^that the threat of war must have been 
hfted off the people's heads, and that 
every person must have the opportunity, 
at any rate, of earning a decent hving 
When He was on earth a couple of 
thousand years ago, you remember that 
before He began the Sermon on the 
Mount, He gave the people bread He 
supphed their boddy needs first, before 
He attempted to give them spmtual food 
Most of you will have met people who 
say that they are able to dwell constantly 
on spmtual thmgs while hvmg under 
trying worldly conditions — ^people who 
can toil all day immersed m material 
womes, and yet retain sufficient mental 
activity to enjoy spiritual study Please 
do not thmk diat I doubt the veracity of 
such individuals, but I do suggest that 
they are the exceptions rather than the 
rule In general, one can say that, until 
the weekly battle with the household bills 
has been decisively won, the creative 
energy of the average man is not free to 
search for an answer to the great abstract 
questions of hfe 

Of course, if you could convince me 
that it was the rule, not the exception, for 
people to be intent on leading the higher 
life even imder modem industnal condi- 
tions, I would then admit the possibility 
of His conung before war was abohshed 
and social conditions changed 
And this appears to me to be the most 
oandusive reason You know that one of 
which He is coming to teach is 


the responsibility of the individual for his 
thoughts, words and actions — the law of 
Karma as it is called Dealing that in 
mind let us assume that He came first, 
and that then wai ceased on earth Ovving 
to His Presence on earth and Iheic was a 
great improvement m social condihons 
Would not there appeal in peojdo’s nmids 
a logical connection between His Teaehinj, 
and this change of phenomena ? Woul'* 
not His Message be lantamoant t*> 
“ Believe on Me, and Peace and Pi os- 
perity shall be yours ” ? That uould hi- 
the popular construction put upon it J >ut 
the doctnne He is coming to teach is tuai 
of the God Within, not of the God With 
out, and He would then be taking an 
unfair advantage of people's distress to 
convert them to lead a new lilt* I baldly 
thmk that that is His Way of doing thmgs 

I hope I may be pcimitted to deal only 
with the question of war and to leave 
aside that of the betterment of social 
conditions, for thcic are many siiggt si ion , 
to that end on the market, and then 
relative ments and shortcomings are 
debatable pomts But we* are all unani- 
mous in the desire to abolish war 

To secure this there arc two ctnirses 
open other than the imposition ni an 
unstable peace by Authority, backed by 
force of aims, which method is not 1 hat ol 
the Master Fiistly, that the spirit of 
Brotherhood should be sulliciently de- 
veloped in everyone (especially those in 
authority) This is the popular, ortho»h)x 
point of view, and is to b(‘ brought about 
by spiritual teaching Secondly, that tht* 
present finanaal system should be modified 
so that war ceased to be a financially 
paying proposition to anyone 1 his to be 
brought about through a public enquiry 
into finance and its relation to war 

As regards the first alternative, tlie 
“ change of heart,” what hope is there of 
the Spint of Brotherhood being success- 
fully developed m the world m the very 
near future, especially if you agree with 
me that peace must first be established, 
before He can come and preach Brother- 
hood ? 

I must here remind you that the present 
state of mternatioiaaJi {eding is as intense 
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now a,s XI 1914, that \»e are living m an 
atmosphorf' ot run»ouis of war Aie we 
now any nrarci lo a soluiion of inter- 
na tionil difficulties than we were a year 
01 two ago ^ One may piously believe it, 
but can one honest!}' say that wc have 
advanced a definite step towards real 
peace 

The soioaa aitoinrmc would achieve 
the losiut dcsi.ca <)s soon as it was put 
into opcrutinr, provid^'d that the financial 
".ysl( m IS >isaptiule to such niodifica- 
aons , for iht. o,tly compeuhatton in war s 
/ouiriLutL, .IS j'ou lui.st admit 

Ihcn IS no gnnt fundamental icason 
why th(‘ systi m could not be modified, foi 
it w.u. biult up by m in, not by the Deity, 
aithou{'h most people log.ird it as a 
mamit st.it ion of 11atur.1l law • It is obvious 
th.at .1 piibln cmjuiry c.in demonstrate 
b<‘Voinl .dl shadow of doubt what modifi- 
(.itious an* jiossible and what impossible 
W»‘ (.111 thoicfon' .isrcitvun, at no gieat 
tiouble 01 expense to the country, m 
wh.it w.iy it IS possible to make wai no 
longer protitabie to anyone 

l^ow wai do(‘s not ause, as public 
opinion would h.ivc us beluve, from an 
innate and wi<ked desire on the part of 
nations to fight one another Sutli a 
theoiy cannot, by any process of stietch- 
ing, be made to fit th(‘ observed facts of 
the Lite war Consideration of the follow- 
ing is the best evidence I have seen It is 
most iniprobabl(‘ that one thousand 
persons could have been collected from 
this (ountry, from France, and from 
(jeimany, who would have agreed, had 
they been asked individually, to leave 
their homes m August, 1914, and start, 
o.ich on his own responsibility, a personal 
fray with an opposing national No 1 
Modern war is only possible from the 
existence of a huge machine capable of 
over-nding personal opinion, backed by an 
equally elaborate organisation for mis- 
directing and perverting it I know that 
such an idea may seem at first sight 
ridiculous, but, if you reflect, I think you 
wiU agree that war-fever is not a cause, 
spontaneously generated, but an effect, 
the result of the misdirection of the 
national spirit (shall we call it ?} 


This country was not entirely unpre- 
pared for war with Germany It was 
foreseen, and the reason for the adoption 
of the Dreadnought in 1904 was, that 
since Germany must also adopt them, it 
was calculated that the newly-opened 
Kiel Canal could not be widened suffi- 
ciently to allow them to pass through 
until 1914, which prophecy proved correct 
Our alliance with Fiance succeeded m its 
aim of isolatmg Germany diplomatically 
^ e were not free from all responsibihty 

It is not my intention to attempt to 
discuss in full the causes of war, but I 
hope I have said enough to show that it 
was not a lack of the Spmt of Brotherhood 
that was itself responsible for the late war 
That IS an incorrect diagnosis of the 
disease from which the world is suffering 
It IS a symptom, not the cause 

Therefoie the prescription — ^the teach- 
ing of Brotherhood — ^is no remedy Of 
course I admit that, in itself, it is a very 
line thing, and that, in an ideal world 
w'here Brotherhood was practised in act 
as in word, there could be no such thing 
as war, because no such thing as an 
organisation could exist capable of over- 
riding personal opmion which could cause 
it 

We ate therefore led to the conclusion 
that a public enquiry into finance is the 
best step that can be taken towards the 
elimination of war — that His Coming be 
not long delayed For when war has 
ceased to be a paying financial proposition, 
peace has been bom to this sorrowful 
star 

{The above paper, being a transaction of 
the Cambridge Star centre, should prove 
provocative, we believe, of much discussion 
which it IS greatly hoped will be waged m 
that section of the Herald provided for 
correspondence Which *s to come first, the 
" Millennium ” or the A dvent of the Great 
Teacher, whom it is often supposed will 
direct our progress to that end ^ Before we 
may listen to His message are we to so 
purify our world that the value of Hts 
mission will be largdy mtniimzed ? Shall 
He make us" fit to live,” or is our worthiness 
to be the condition of His Coming ^ — Ed ] 
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Is H. G. Wells a Theosophist ^ — Our Social Life 


The Land of 

By S L. 

I N the past few years H G Wells 
would appear to have found in 
fiction rather less than he reqrures 
as a medium for the dissemination 
of his views To one who possesses 
so great a gift of vision and goodwill 

towards men, the chaos into which 

war, impenahsm and industrialism, have 
plunged the world, is at once disquietmg 
and disgustmg Wells looks for new con- 
ditions he thmks of a world in which every 
man shall have the frmts of his industry — 
a world from which all taboos have been 
removed Such a sphere may be a great 
improvement on the one we know, but 
It has grave defects, the gravest bemg that 
it has no spiritual goal Science is God in 
Utopia There is nothmg behind the 
human mmd, it cannot be the mere ex- 
pression of the Ego, the soul mdeed, to 
hold such a doctnne is to sm agamst the 
Utopian hght The mevitable result is 
limitation The world that Mr Barn- 
staple discovers, a vague and shadowy 
Utopia, never seen m detail even by its 
creator, affords easy livmg in beautiful 
surroundmgs to a stnctly hmited popula- 
tion, a popi^ation that has dispensed with 
the tailor, the dressmaker, and most or 
all of the people who work to adorn the 
human form , has acquired beauty, under- 
stands thought transference, but is still 
capable of kdlmg a pig to supply a visitor 
with breakfast rashers 
It would be unfair to a distmguished 
writer, a man of real vision, to suggest 
that be could not have filled m the outline 
and details of his Utopia had he been so 
minded, and if he had found the time 
I t h i nk he was more concerned with a 
platform than with a plane he built a 
lOBtnhn from which he could denounce 
the haicldem outlook, the foolishness of our 
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politicians, oui idle classes, our captains 
of industry, our fashionable and fatuous 
clergymen He can see what might be 
possible if all would adapt then encigies 
and oppoi turn ties to higher ends, he 
reahses the extent to which the woild 
suffers by leason of its devotion to llte 
fetish of private property “In Utopia 
all this militant pioperty, this pKjpirty of 
manoeuvre, has been quiti* got nd of 
The exaggeration of piivatc* pro- 
perty was an entirely natuial and necessary 
stage in the development of human natuie 
It led at last to monstrous lesiilts, but it 
was only through these monstioiis and 
catastrophic losults th.it mi'ii leaint the 
nature and limitations of puvatt pro- 
perty ” (p 59) 

The extraordinary vi<‘w-])omt of the 
author is put into the mouth of Uitliied, 
one of the Utopians in a vivid pass.ige 
(p 99) " She (Natuie) is not awful, slie 

is homble She takes no heed to our 
standards, nor to any st,ind.irds of vk- 
cellcnce She made us by aicnlent, all 
her children are bastaids — uncksned, 
she will cherish or expose them, pet or 
starve or torment them, without rhyme 
or reason Do not you K.irth- 

Imgs see the dirt of hei, the cruelty of 
much of her work ^ " 

To many of us this is sheer blasphemy, 
and the same speaker tells us Liter (p 1 19) 
that "old Nature has neither iighteous- 
ness nor pity " So great is Mr. Wells's 
contempt for those who eye Science 
askance, who believe that mind is no more 
than the feeble and groping expression 
of somethmg higher, that the fashionable 
pnest, the victim of suppressed sexual 
instincts, brought into the book to be 
(veiy nghtly) ridiculed, is made to 
say (p 16&) : " Vaimaaticm h m 
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outrage on Nairn e If God had 

meant us to have those serums and 
feirnents ui our bodies, he would have 
provided more natural and dignified 
means of getting them there than a 
squut ” 

Mr Wells is a gieal worker for educa- 
tion He IS the friend and suppoitei of 
the teach K,rs, he looks to the young to 
rediess the social balance, and recognises 
the paramount impoitance of sound 
teaching to tins end There is an interest- 
ing outline (p 249) of the system under 
whith the >oniig Utopians are trained and 
iat<r (|> 2o9) a vivid explanation of the 
way 111 winch money went out oi fashion 
lilt* icadei IS stimulated pleasantly his 
exiieciations are aiouscd and fiUfilled 
Only towaids the end does Mi Wells give 
way to doubts Sungold says, “ Wc have 
gone <jn for lime thousand years now, 
a hundied imllion good brains have been 
put like giapts into the wine-press of 
Science And we know to-day — ^liow little 
we know ” (p 280) 1 his is so significanc 

that it IS suxpijsing to find the iinphca- 
ttons misseil Ihe pait of the book that 
matteis cuds with a vision " Some day 
heie and evtiywhue, Lite, of which you 
and 1 aic but anluipatoiy atoms and 
eddies, Lifi* wiU awaken ludct'd, one and 
whole ami in.irvellous It will 

look the mystciy of God in the 
f.ice as one meets the niommg sun We 
sh.ill be theie then, all that matters of 
us, you and I ” 

Perhaps the question at the head of 
this p.iix‘i is justified by the sentences just 
quoted, though tiiere is further evidence 
to suppoit the suggestion that Mr Wells 
lb moving, unconsciously perhaps, towards 
the TlK'osopUical standpoint For, even 
though he know it not, some of the highest 
flights of las imagination are not only a 
part of the vision of Theosophy, but were 
expressed even more vmdly m years 
when he was still struggling towards the 
goal of success. I propose to ofler chapter 
and verse m support of this assertion, and 
for that purpose have chosen some 
lectures d^vered m Madras by Mrs 
Besant on the occasion of the twentieth 
anniversary of the Theosophical Soaety, 
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December, 1895, and published in book 
form Here we may find the lecturer 
anticipating Mr Wells by the considerable 
mterval of twenty-seven years 

Says Urthred (p 54) "In some manner 
which we stiU do not understand perfectly, 
people began to get the idea before it was 
clothed in words and uttered in sounds 
Wlien I think to you, the thought, 
so fm as xt finds corresponding ideas and 
suitable words in your mind, is reflected 
in your mind My thought clothes itself 
in woids in your mind, which words you 
seem to hear — ^and naturally enough in 
your own language and your own habitual 
phrases ” 

Mrs Besant writes in the book referred 
to, “ The Path of Discipleship ’’ (pp 54 
and 55), " He (Man) used to thmk that 
only when he spoke did he affect the minds 
of others, only when he acted did he by 
example influence the action of others , 
but, as he learns more and more, he begins 
to understand that there is an invisible 
power which goes out from thinking man 
and plays on the minds of other people 
Science has discovered that in 
silence thought may be sent from man to 
man " Later (p 142) m the lecture 
entitled “The Future Progress of 
Humamty," she speaks of the enlargement 
of knowledge that must follow when man- 
kind as a whole can function on the astral 
plane " It means that when men have 
conquered this region of Nature they wiU 
be able to communicate with each other, 
mind with mind, no matter where they 
may travel, no matter in what land they 
may dwell , for to the mind there are no 
limitations of space and time as there are 
in the lower (physical) world When Man 
has perfected his astral vehicle he will 
always be within reach of those he loves 
and separation will have lost its pam, as 
death also will have lost its power to 
divide " One sees here that the vision, 
of which the great novelist has glimpsed a 
Pisgah sight, has been seen intimately 
and with understanding by the Outer 
Head 

Wdls IS still earth-bound and must 
remain so until Science, the one Goddess 
in his Parthenon, can demonstrate to his 
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entire satisfaction the existence, the 
immanence of other planes of bemg than 
the dense physical But in spite of his 
prepossessions he is moving by the sheer 
subtlety of his intellect and by his over- 
whelming sympathy with suffering in the 
direction of the goal to which Theosophy 
pomts He has found thmgs out by the 
ligh t of his vision or by the hght of the 
vision that directs his pen In the 
Bhagavad Gita we are told that no wise 
man says, “ I did this ” Perhaps the lines 
may be quoted, though it is to be 
feared that they are not fiattenng to the 
personality — 

“ The fool, cheated by Self thinks ' This I did ' 
And ‘ That I ivrought,’ but— ah, thou strong 
armed Rrince ’ — 

A better lessoned mind, knowmg the play 
Of visible things withm the world of sense, 

And how the qualities must qualify 

Standeth aloof even from his acts " 

Book 111 

There are two pregnant hues in the 
XVIIIth book, rendered by Sir Edwin 
Arnold — 

Whoso, for lack of knowledge, seeth himself 
As the sole actor, knoweth nought at all 
And seeth nought 

I have said that Mr Wells has worked 
hard and generously m the service of 
education, and it is not surpnsmg that 
there should be much consideration of its 
problems among his Utopians It was 
earned on (p 249) upon large education 
estates given up wholly to the hves of 
children “Education up to eleven or 
twelve seemed to be much more carefully 
watched and guarded and taken care of m 
Utopia than upon Earth Shocks to the 
imagmation, fear and evil suggestions 
were warded off as carefully as were in- 
fection and physical disaster, by eight or 
nine the foimdations of an Utopian 
character were surely laid, habits of 
cleanhness, truth, candour and helpful- 
ne^, confidence m the world, fearlessness 
and a sense of belonging to the great 
purpose of the race ” Now turn to Mrs 
Besi^t m “ The Path of Discipleship ” 
(p. 139) A young child's aura " brmgs 
with it the kannic outcomes of its past, but 
a targe number of the mental and moral 


tendencies that it bungs over from tnc 
past are present in it in germ and not m 
lull fructification Tnc liaincd 

eye, distinguishing these chaiactcristics 
might cultivate the good and starve ouc 
the evil by bringing suitable influences 
that will stimulate all that is good, .all 
that is noble, and all that is pure ” Lat^^r 
on Mrs Besant speaks ot wlut will tolloi. 
■when humanity can lunetiou on the mejitai 
plane, “ Instead of an audience litaiing 
words they would see thought 

as It really is — thought spiinging out 
before then eyes, radian I in eolour, 
beautiful in sound, exquisite in shape — 
and they would be spoken to as it uere la 
music, they would be spoken to m colom 
and form, until the whole hall would ix 
full of perfect music and perfect colon’ 
and perfect shapes ” (p 1 tO) 

Perhaps the truth is that Utopia he, 
latent in oursches We have no neid to 
find new worlds on another plaiu’t we 
have but to develop oui lives along tlu* 
nght lines and we shall win the extension 
of faculty that will lead us straight to the 
land of the heart's desire But if 1 am i iglit 
(and I express myself with very modest 
conviction) Science will not lea<l us to 
Utopia, nor wfll a mere redistribution of 
wealth or a casting down of the mighty 
from their seats Loaves, fislu's, sanita- 
tion, secular education arc all usc’ful agents, 
but they are nothing more We must 
borrow something from the luist — its piet y, 
its sense of the Immanence, of the* Divine, 
its acceptance of the theories of karmu 
justice and remcamation With these* 
behefs will come the sobei ]U(lgm<*nt that 
will lead us to conquer Nature by obedience 
to her laws, rather than to levile Ikt 
because there is no room in her scheme 
of things for opposition. I venture to 
think, too, that the motive in the great 
change can only be love never hate — there 
must be food for the soul as well as for the 
body , we must have the courage to 
recognise the truth that majonties are 
not always nght and that votes cannot 
make a nght issue wrong or a wrong issue 
nght The work of regeneration, of 
appeasement, of conciliation, the tas^ of 
ra&ng the levdl of thought and endeavour, 
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IS not foi any one pai cy but loi all Man 
hold's in lumsclf the seeds of perfection 

iNo wiitei has do*'e more than H G 
Wells to quicken the national sense and 
e's.tend the me'iital hoiiicons oi the com- 
fortable classe s , he has served j^reat 
causes qrcatlj^, and I think hopefully 
that sonif' day he •will examine the tenets 
of dlK'osophy and Uiin his fine vision to 
the illuuimation ol the truths it offers to 
the harissed and the peiplcxed For he 
ft (*lb the lu ed of the solution that Theo- 
sophy t)ffi ib , he sees, as in a glass darkly, 
those gloiif's to wlueh humanity is the 
heir “ Men and Gods ” is not the first 
book in which he has pondered the 
ptissibihtif s of th<‘ race, it •will not be the 
last, for m him the teaehci is effacing the 
uo\ elisf 

Yi t he wouhl do Well to consider some 
piegnani stntenns in Kobert Louis 
Sti V( n oil’s Prt'face to ” An Inland 
Voyage ” - 

‘ Alth(ai<'h it 1 un*. to u]i vards of two hundred 
jw'ts, iL tout nil', not a single nhroncp to the 
ihly of (tod*. um\ei nor so much as a 
single hint tliat I havt made a better one 

iuy,<If 1 rt Uly do not kn<»w when my held 
t m liiv( ljt<n I to hive foigotten all 

thif tnikis it ('louoiis to be Min — 'Tis an 
oiai-. ion tint letultrs the book philosophically 
niiunpoit lilt ’ 

« ■»> « 

In these days, wlu'ii the conflict be- 
tween ,in aiistociafv hml a dt'mocracy 
IS sii])post(l to najuiie I he entne political 
aicna foi its staging, it is wise and 
timely to consult r the leal significance 
of tlu‘ terms we are using In an 
exci'lU'nt essay, " Social 1 ife and the 
( rowd " (Leonard i ’arsons. Ltd ), Mr 
J Lionel layhr has examined the 
nature of the politician’s appeal and finds 
that it IS made to the emotions and 
interests, and to nothing higher Though 
we consider that we have advanced with 
the years, we still seek to flatter and 
to direct mass opinion, but not in the 
interests of aristocracy or democracy, for, 
as Mr Tayler points out, we are not ruled 
1^ either Gencocracies have governed 
England for centunes The author uses the 
term geneocratic as government by family 
influences m the State Government by 


a pure aiistocracy (z ^ , by the best type 
bred or selected) is unknown, and govern- 
ment by democracy would imply a 
majority vote for ‘ what honour, lesearch 
and general culture would demand ” 
Geneocracy prevails, and is tainted with 
seneocracy, for where family influence 
rules, the head of the family must be 
considered, not by reason of his merits 
but on account of his position Perhaps 
at this point the author forgets the 
hereditary instinct In this country you 
may look to the Cecil, Cavendish, Stanley 
and a handful of other families to produce 
administiators 

The trouble associated with political 
changes is that they give power to millions 
who do not trouble to use it intelUgently 
It may be (one ventures to beheve it is) 
nght to give a share m the Government to 
as many men and women as possible, 
but just as we see on one side of life that 
science has outrun morality and the 
gieatest discoveries are turned to the 
service of destruction, so on another side 
of life political power has moved or is 
moving m advance of education The 
man in the street has a vote, and this is as 
it should be , but he looks to liis favounte 
daily paper to tell him how to use it The 
jiapcrs have no interest in raising his 
mental calibre, for as he grows he will 
tend to think for himself consequently 
they pander to his weakness They 
preach hate rather than love, indulgence 
rather than restraint , they condone his 
pleasant sms , but, if we come to think of 
it, the modem newspaper is as young as 
its readers One hopes and beheves that 
the worst offenders will reach years of 
discretion m time and that the leaven 
that IS at work among the people will 
have its effect We m this country are 
conducting a vast experiment by putting 
power into the hands of the ignorant, or 
hoping or believing that they will qualify 
themselves to exercise it In all prob- 
ability there is no other way, and there is 
always the consohng thought that, should 
the experiment fail, should we be forced 
back to autocracy, the responsibihty will 
with those who had their chance and 
neglected it History teaches us that the 
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rule of a democracy that is not well- 
informed degenerates into a tyranny, 
and that the revolt against it results m 
the estabhshment of the strong man who 
ahnnlfs from no excesses to impose his 
will Napoleon with his " whiff of grape- 
shot ” blew a score of undigested theories 
into obhvion , Mussolini has changed, for 
a time at least, the face of Italy 
Mr Tayler is naturally pessimistic 
when he surveys the democratic outlook , 
but it IS easy to look at things in the wrong 
way I think, when we are discontented 
with our lot in hfe, there is an instant cure 
m the contemplation of the lot of those 
who are so much worse off than ourselves — 
those who have greater worries, more 
responsibihties, worse health So with the 
social progress of mankind Let us think 
of what England was so recently as the 
time of the first Dickens novels , let us 
remember the force of the sense of human 
brotherhood that has developed smce then 
That we recognise the right of all to par- 
ticipate in the government of the country 
and that we are concerned with their fitness 
must be taken as facts that make for a 
reasonable optimism The popular con- 
ception will be improved by responsibility, 
and though mist^es may be made, they 
are hardly hkely to prove irremediable 
I have small present faith in the rule of 
the people by the people, but I recognise 
that the experiment can never succeed 
until long after it is made At present 
when one thinks of the difference between 
Conservative and Labour rule one is 
remmded of the statement that Caesar 
and Pompey were very much alike — 
Pompey specially so Injustice will 
change its form and aim liut not its 
essential quality No class has a mon- 
opoly of progress, but each has members 
who are progressive and cntical, who are 
workmg for humanity and are keen and 
jealous cntics of the behaviour of their 
own party, msistent upon the mainten- 
ance of its ideals, no matter what the 
price We must realise that m every 
sphere of hfe movement is upward and 
onward and that the brevity of our years 
ff qffic i en t to account for the lirmtations 
of otu {)er&qpective However slowly, we 


have to undo the worst of the work of the 
industrial era before we can give men and 
women the sense of leal \j.luts that will 
enable them to lule their own lives with 
wasdom and efficiency At present, as 
was truly said in war books, qiiott d here, 
“ There’s a great heart in the i»eople 
it IS not a great mind,” but given 
the heart, the mind will develoj) 

It IS reasonable to take wide view points, 
to recognise that humanity is not all ol 
one age and that the elder must leach 
the younger This teaching, howc\ei it 
may differ in detail, has a common basis 
m all classes of society Mr Taylei 
comes, now and again, among the optim- 
ists, as when he wiites (p 121) to emphasise 
the conclusions of Rousseau ” at his best,” 
of Hegel and of Gladstone , and though he 
makes haste to qualify thou views in Ihe 
beginning of his next chaptei , he goes too 
far when he suggests that men and womt'ii 
use thought ” only as an expedient ” At 
the same time the idea of men enchaintd 
by t 3 U'ants is not one that will btai 
examination in this countiy tlu most 
that can be said is that, while ludustiialisiu 
IS tyiannical, men forge the toughest links 
of their own chains 

Gambling and dunk aie* two of tlic 
strongest links that bind the workei 
If the man of the people is to use political 
power widely his life must bo beltei 
guided, but his mistaki's will not be 
more ruinous in the futUK* than in 
the past However dimly, Air layler 
perceives a Divinity th,it shajies men’s 
ends 

His book IS a little over-weighted, his 
knowledge seems at times to be more m 
evidence than his digestion of it , but he has 
dealt manfully with a topic of the first 
importance and has prepared Ins readers 
to realise that no alteration in the order of 
things will bnng about any sinking im- 
provements while the quality of the things 
themselves and of those who change them 
remains at its present low level Ina- 
dentally, attention may be called to Mr 
Tayler's admirable analysis of ambition 
(Chapter XIII ), the cunous exaltation 
of the personality that plays so large a 
part m life 
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I bupjiose that most of the readers of 
this m.iga/me aie interested m some 
aspects of the religious question, even 
on its political side, and if they arc looking 
ior a book that dtscusscs the most com- 
plicated religious pioblem of oui time with 
knowledge and impaitiahty, they will do 
well to lead " Tlio Land of Three Faiths,” 
written by Mi Philip Graves and puli- 
lished Jonathan Ljpe The land is 
i'alesliiu‘, the author is one of the most 
biilhant ol the loicign coinspondents of 
He leprcsented that great 
iiewspapei in ( onstantinople before the 
Wai, stived in th<‘ East, and was attached 
to the Arab section of the Hcadquaiters 
Stall in P.ikstuh* One of his most signal 
s<“i vices to truth w.is the es.posurc of that 
niipiidcnt lorgtiy, “ Ihc Protocols ol the 
Leained hid' is of Zion,” rubbish that 
inijiosed upon a gjeat daily newspaper in 
1 oadoii, luts siivcd as fovmdttion lor an 
una/aug uimiboi of duitnbes against the 
jews, and .e( m< tl likt'ly at one time to give 
<<*il.un diatiibists inalenai tor a lifetime’s 
l.iboni in pui .uit ol mvwtive 

1 lie Pill* stiuian (]uostion is so com- 
plicated, il has piorlucid so much cvtiava- 
gaiue 111 the foim of hop«*s, propag.inda, 
and piotost, tluit thousands ol people 
fuive born unable lo pxobi* to the tiuth of 
the ]>ositioa teitam iwwspaper pro- 
pnetoi > of tlu* loudei kind have dictated 
tluii own spitial jiolicy to their leaders, 
but it has not had suIIk lent of knowledge. 
Hunt or jiKlginenl to impress tiie Govcin- 
ineut Ml (jiravcs has a c.iustic humour, 
and he doi's not spare these men, but at 
the same tunc he is emmi'ntly fair, and he 
puts the case for Jew, Arab and British 
admimstnitor without bias ft is because 
he IS not .i Zionist tliat his tribute to the 
woik the Zionists hav(‘ accomplished and 
to the gilts of statecraft shown by Dr 
Weumann, tlieir leader, is so valuable 
Mr Hogarth, the great Near East expert, 
in lus introduction goes farther than the 
author He says that the extreme Zion- 
ists, who have been giving a lot of trouble 
to their fnendi as well as their foes, were 
not without good justification for the 
attitude they took up They read m 
the famous " Balfour Declaration ” a 


meaning that was m accordance with its 
terms, and he points out that the Govern- 
ment viewpoint in 1917 had been pro- 
foundly modified by the time it was 
explained officially in 1922 Circum- 
stances compelled When the Declar- 
ation was made, the intention was to 
forestall Germany , the devotion of the 
Arabs to the soil of Palestine was not 
understood — ^peihaps it was not there to 
undei stand Intrigue was not at work 
either in the interests of the Arabs or the 
interests of France , no attempt had been 
made to excite the suspicions of the 
Vatican Even Mr Graves does not tell 
us what manner of forces are really behmd 
the Aiab delegation that makes futile 
and expensive visits to London or who 
pays lor the protests and petitions which, 
though they issue from different parties 
and places, are couched m identical 
tcims To make matters worse, every- 
body has contrived to make mistakes 
The Zionists have only one Dr Weizmann, 
and they need several Whitehall has 
been cai eless and neglectful upon occasion, 
some of the military chiefs in Palestme 
were ill-disposcd towards the Zionists, 
tlie Arabs were naturally incapable of 
handling the situation and were tools m 
strong Iiands that moved imseen The 
Zionists allowed a small group of Com- 
munists to establish themselves and so 
created a bad impression and, crowning 
error, when the late Lord Northcliffe paid 
a flying visit to a colony, the Ziomsts did 
not even stand up Those who were sit- 
ting remained seated and their answers to 
questions were curt What could Ziomsm 
hope for m such circumstances ’ 

Unfortunately for the Arabs, fortun- 
ately for the rest of the Palestineans, there 
IS no Arab unity — ” four great potentates 
and a host of imnor mdependent or Bntish- 
protected chiefs rule the Arabian penin- 
sula ” The Arabs axe not even imited in 
hostility to the Jews, for in some parts 
there is complete amity, but propagandists 
are ceaselessly at work, and those Zionists 
who hold that Palestme must become as 
Jewnsh as England is Bntish or as America 
is American not only imagine a vam thing 
but hdp to keep hostility alive The task 
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of han dling all the conflicting elements 
IS one that none save a brave man would 
undertake It is good to know that the 
chiefs, whether of the military or the civil 
administration, have contrived to dis- 
please both Ziomsts and Arabs, the Arab 
findmg them pro-Zionist, the Zionist 
finding them pro-Arab, so that m all 
probabihty they are qmte impartial The 
outstanding worry is that serious trouble 
may occur at any time at J erusalem about 
the time of the Passover and the " miracle” 
of the Sacred Fire, at Nablus, where, 
five-and-twenty years ago, I was warned 
against loitering, so savage and unreliable 
are the people at Hebron, where fightmg 
IS popular A chance word, a mistake, 
the action of an agent provocateur, and 
there might be hghted a blaze that would 
spread from Dan to Beersheba 
The suggestion that Palestine is bemg 
overrun by Jews is very far from the 
truth , ordy 25,000 have entered the 
country since the War, and durmg the 
temble early years thousands of Jews 
penshed, either through starvation or 
dKease Mr Graves bears witness to the 
value of the colonising work accomphshed 
by the Jews , the Zionist organisation 
holds no more than 30,000 out of a total 
of about 150,000 acres, and the Jews have 
planted some 20,000 acres with fruit, 
and from 2,000 to 3,000 acres with forest 
trees Mr Graves says (p 153) *' Zion- 
ism, provided that the Zionists m general 
eschew imeconomic schemes, such as the 
flooding of the country with inmugrants 
whom it cannot support, and political 
dreams of minonty rule, the fulfilment 
of which could only lead to the exaspera- 
tion of the relations between Jew and 
Arab and perpetual pohtical and economic 
unrest, can be of great assistance to 
Palestine If the Jews of the 

world abandoned aU mterest in Palestine 
the mcreasmg and backward 
Arab population would soon 

degenerate mto a community of starving 
peasants ” This definite expression of 
opinion from a framed observer who 
Knows land and people mtimately is 
jforth a deal of froth from the uninformed 
and thhSe vino write to order In his 


blunt fashion Mr Graves points out 
elsewhere that Great Britain is not in 
Palestine to help Zionists but to guaid 
the Suez Canal , that she will stay there , 
and that if the place were left vacant 
somebody else would take swift occasion 
to fill it These plain truths would be 
very painful reading to those who dictate 
oui Palestine policy from ceitam news- 
paper offices , but happily our dictators do 
not read books They are fai too busy to 
study policies they have only the time to 
maugurate them 

Two facts stand out from the stirring 
story that Mr Graves has set out so well 
The first is that the Balfour Dcclaiation 
has led to many misundei standings, for 
which no party can be quite lesponsible 
The Bntish Government ened in offering 
more than they could give , the Zionists 
erred so far as they asked foi the letter 
of the Declaration and failed to support 
their wise leader, who recognises the j>iirt 
that compromise plays in statecraft, 
the Arabs erred because tluy took 
trouble for granted and could not under- 
stand that their country di lives its 
mterest and importance fiom facts that 
do not concern them There has bei'u a 
tragedy of errors, and only the patient 
work of great administrators, men like 
Sir Herbert Samuel, General Storrs and 
others has kept catastrophe at arms’ 
length The other outstanding fact is 
the courage of the Jewish pioneer Sur- 
rounded by enemies, by men who ask for 
nothmg better than the chance to kill 
him, destroy his home and carry off lus 
womenfolk, he persists The desert blooms, 
he gathers in his corn and his wine and 
his oil , he sits m the shade of his own 
fig-tree For him, even though he has 
obtained arms by stealth and is prepared 
to defend himself at short notice, ” God’s 
m his Heaven, all’s nght with the world " 
He has realised the ^eam of his life he 
IS restonng fertility to the sacred sod of 
his ancestors, his hfelong cravmg is 
satisfied. So far, so good , but this stxess 
upon the racial pnde or the religious pnde 
is m reahty the root of the trouble Until 
the Greek Christian, the Syrian Moham- 
medan and the tranliilented Eorirpean 
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Jpw can realise both their brotherhood 
and then equality there can be no peace 
m Palestine, to say nothing of the other 
countries in M-hich the janing sects are to 
oe found " The Ego,” says Patanjali, 
” does not incarnate tor the sake of the 
pcisonality ” The gaiment wc are wear- 
ing IS not that which we have worn or 
shall wear again, but for the sake of it we 
are leady to quairel with our neignbours 
and saciifice the permanent for the 
transitoiy 

In conclusion let it be said that the 
Biitish occupation of Pakstme has 
not failed ‘ We can show,” says Mr 
(iiaves (p 2lb), ” a credit-balance of 


achievement ” It lies m removing some of 
the worst plagues from which the country 
suffered, conscription and malaria among 
them The Arab usurers find then occu- 
pation gone or gravely diminished, edu- 
cation has been stimulated, justice has 
come into her own Transport, com- 
munications, watei supply, forests, sanita- 
tion, aU have received v^uable attention 
Land courts have been established, the 
status of the peasantry has been raised, 
and the seeds of self-respect have been 
sown To estimate the worth of these 
achievements let us remember the con- 
ditions of extiaoidmary difficulty under 
which they have been accomplished 


practical 3bcaU0m 

A Visit to Germany 

By H. Baillie-Weaver 


T ill'. I onti.Klirtion in reports 
lioin (h'lminy is not con- 
to tin* Ruhi or to the 
<*( onoinic situation or to the 
general political condition It 
extends to the .ittitude of mind of the 
people , tor from one quarlci we arc told 
that tlu* majority ot the Germ in people 
aie enjoy ing themselves at the thought of 
the way they have tiukeil the foreignei , 
from anolhir ipiarter that they are per- 
fectly reckless ami cynical and think only 
of the moment . from still another 
quaitiT that they are absolutely crushed 
in spiiit and h.ive not got the strength to 
react against then miseries 

In these circumstances it may be of 
interest if I tell you the impressions of 
Mrs Ensor and myself, who have recently 
returned from an education conference in 
Germany which we attended as members 
of the governing body of the New Fellow- 
ship of Education On this governing 
body Dr Elizabeth Rotten and Dr 
Adolphe Femdre represent the German 
and the French-speaking sections of 
Europe respectively. 


The genesis of the conference was the 
following The Congress of the New 
Fc‘llowship of Education, which meets 
every two years, assembled this year m 
August at Montreux It was a great 
success, and very well attended both as 
regards speakers and hearers, but the 
German contingent was very weak owing 
to the difficulties produced by the fall of 
the mark, which was even then catastro- 
phic enough to make it almost impossible 
for teachers and other educational persons 
to be present In these circumstances Dr 
Rotten proposed to her colleagues that we 
should hold a small supplementary con- 
ference later in the year in Germany itself, 
and to that conference as many Germans 
should be invited as could make it possible 
to attend Ultimately, after some hesita- 
tion consequent upon the disturbed con- 
dition of thmgs, that conference was 
called and held on October 6th, 7 th, and 
8th, in a thousand years old " Ritter- 
burg,” on the top of a hill m Thuringen, 
and was attended by about 40 to 50 very 
representative people 
The discussions were valuable and 
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illuminating, but they are not the thing 
with which I am concerned in this little 
memorandum in which I should like to 
put on record the feelings excited in Mrs 
Ensor and myself by our “ guests,” it that 
IS the correct way to describe people who 
attend a confeience called by an organisa- 
tion such as the New Fellowship of 
Education 

Firstly we were much impiessed by the 
kind of life which all these people were 
livmg — and the way in which they were 
living it 

It is evidently a life of great privation, 
reduced to bare necessities, and bare neces- 
sities of a very unattractive kind, even to 
vegetarians like Mrs Ensor and myself, 
who advocate uncooked meals Their food 
consists principally of an unattractive 
brown bread, which is made of rye mixed 
up with other matter, the precise nature 
of which I could not ascertain, which is 
rendered somewhat less unpalatable by 
an mfenor kmd of jam, and is eked out by 
very poor fresh fruit Green vegetables 
cooked or uncooked we did not see, and 
we were told they were very scarce In 
addition they eat meals — when they are 
anywhere where warm food can be ob- 
tained — consistmg of one dish of say 
potatoes or rice or macaroni Only on one 
occasion at a conference meal did I see 
any mtrogenous food, when immense 
quantities of a kmd of butter bean 
appeared on the table at the one-course 
dinner Nuts are apparently unpro- 
curable, and eggs, milk and cheese almost 
so Sugar seems to be severely rationed 
everywhere The dnnk consists of water 
or a very nasty coffee substitute I gave 
four of the conference members a lunch at 
a railway station, consisting of red cabbage 
and potatoes, followed by white bread and 
cheese and malt coffee, and they evidently 
felt they were at something hke a banquet 

In other respects besides food, the lives 
of those persons appear to be hard They 
go everywhere on foot, whenever it is 
pebble to do so, carrying everything 
they need, mcludmg m some cases bedding, 
on th«r backs, women as well as men, and 
when they are obhged to use the railways 
they take fourth dass tickets and put up 


with all the resulting d'seomfort No one 
at the confeience seemed to use tobacco, 
and I may add that nothing moio struck 
me, who was partly brought up in Gci- 
many, than the fact that vci^ few people 
appear now to smoko During a whole* 
hour between 9 and 10 a m in the slice ts 
of Cassel, Mrs Ensor and I savv only two 
people smoking 

In consideimg the facts I have men- 
tioned above, I would hg ;^ou to realise 
that the people assemliled dt Ihi', con- 
feience were all pcopk of cduc dion aacl 
culture, mostly from profc-i-.ional kirmhcs, 
holding doctor*?' dcgiees oi one oj vjlhci ol 
the faculties, of the unn 1*1 situ •. nt whuh 
they had graduated, degrtes which tlu'j 
now nevei use in acldics-mg 01 speaking 
of each other Inirlhei, I would In g >011 
to realise that these p(is<«is were only a 
few of the many lumdn'ds who w'oiild 
have crowded the conhun^e liad Uie^ ot 
we been able to pay tlu 11 ('p(H‘.es, and 
also that those few wiu> wen j»its(ni 
assuredly were fully rc‘pn‘sc iitativi of 
those many who w'cic not, all being pi opU‘ 
m a position to exercise a most poweifiil 
and direct influence upon the future .is 
teachers m daily contact with the < hikl 
life of Germany 

During the whole three d.iys not one 
complaint of any kind did Mis linsor or 
I hear , not once wcic we asked to exj^laui 
the conduct of France or to say wliether 
our own country or Ameiic.i proposed to 
do anything to ht‘lp (jonnany Profouiul 
interest was displayed m other countries, 
but it was interest m wh.it those countries 
were doing in the matter of education, 
and of the furtherance* of the new icieals 
which all present had accepted Not a 
bitter word nor a harsh cnticism was 
spoken, except by one ardent young man 
who arraigned the capit.ilistic system as 
responsible foi the horrois he had seen m 
German slums and passionately called on 
the teachers present not to forget that 
without a change m economic conditions 
their new ideals would never flourish 
Pam and pnvation had left their marks on 
almost every face, but the eyes were 
eloquent of courage and seremty. 

In a word the attitude of every one of 
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the Gcimans piesent at the congress, so 
iar os Mis Ensor and I could judge, may 
be siiinmcd up m these words " The 
one hope of the future is the children , 
tuc one hope for the children is a change 
111 the kind of ideals taught to them at 
school and in tlic methoas of imparting 
^actUcl knowledge, (ducation must in 
hituio be vuwefl i a pioce^s ot calling 
out of the child tee hignest which is 
\(/ithia It, vv'licthei you call it God or soul 
oi Bpnil oi uionlj. cieativc activity Let 
hachcis consmaie themselves to their 
woiL in that spiiiL indiiierent to what 
happi ns to Uu ni'.eJve*', loi the}/ are of the 
old bad li no wlueii has got to disappear 
vhilc 1h( '1 pu]>il I eie ol the good new time 
which h<i^ got to lie ushered in ” 

jJoth Mrs l^'nsoi and I believe that 
Euufjji will ullimatcly pull through and 
gel oil to its leit again and that the 
Spiiitu il tjuifhs ol Humanity aie using 
the iguoianco, the obstinacy and the 
stlhshues-, of nuni to Ueak up foims 
whn h hav(‘ iK'coine obsolete and unfit to 
pi ovule till* IK vv conditions which aic 
t*ss< iiti tl, il llns civilisation of ours is not 
topciish 11 (i Wells s.i} sin that very rc- 
nuikabh book, “liu Giithncot History,” 
on tin list ” Human histoiy be- 

comes inort .ind moie a lace between 


education and catastrophe Yet 

clumsily or smoothly the world, it seems, 
progresses and will progress ” We under- 
stand the author to mean that education — 
in the sense in which he himself we beheve 
uses the word and in which at any rate 
all members ot the New Fellowship use 
it — ^will wm and so prevent the catastiophe 
which otherwise will engulf civilisation 
as we know it and necessitate a fresh start 
in Evolution Wc believe this view to be 
absolutely true, and that the people who 
aic going to wm the victory for education 
aie people like those we met in Germany 
at oui little confcience It is true the} 
wcie few m number, relatively speakmg 
even if you lieat them as we did, as repre- 
senting thousands of others m their own 
country , but it is not number which 
counts in Evolution , it is quality All 
that IS necessary is that here and there 
should be found small groups of zealous 
selfless workcis who consciously or un- 
consciously have pledged themselves to- 
the seivice of the Divine through whom 
the spiritual forces can mamfest them- 
selves in the process which in the West wc 
call Evolution Such groups exist, thank 
God, all over the world to-day, and some 
of those existing in Germany we met the 
other day 


A New Form of Collective Art 

Some Specimen Celebrations for School and Adult 
Audiences, and a Defence of the Celebration Policy 

By Dr F. H Hayward (Inspector of Schools, L C.C.) 


T he reasons which have led to 
the advocacy of a Celebration 
Scheme not only for schools 
but as a new form of collective 
art suitable for adult audiences 
have been mainly set forth m "The 
^intual Foundations of Reconstruction ” 
(Hayward & Freeman , publishers, P S 


King & Son), and some additional argu- 
ments have been prefaced to ” A First ” 
and "A Second Book of School Celebra- 
tions ” (same pubhshers) In the present 
paper those arguments are summarised 
and a few additions have been made to 
them, notably references to the work of 
Benedetto Croce (the famous water on. 
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jEsthetics and now Minister of Education 
m Italy) and to the work of psycho- 
analysts 

(1) Beginning with matters omitted 
from “ The Spiritual Foundations of 
Reconstruction " and its successors, we 
would call attention to the fundamental 
place given by Croce to the asthehc He 
finds place also, of course, for the three 
oiher aspects of reahty, the intellectual, 
the moral, and the utditanan, but he 
regards the aesthetic as the baisic fact 

If the reader wiU consult our scheme 
he will find that we have allowed for 
Truth, Beauty, Goodness and Efficiency, 
three absolute ideals and one relative , 
and have regarded the second {Beauty, 
correspondmg to Croce’s eesihettc) as the 
one most in need of educational emphasis 
In our own phraseology. Proposal I 
(Celebrations) is the central and funda- 
mental proposal out of a senes of four 
We argue m its favour, however, not on 
metaphysical grounds (as does Croce), but 
because we see in the aesthetic the most 
available spiritual cement m these times 
of disruption People will come together, 
whatever their opinions and their hatreds 
to hear beautiful music , let us amplify 
this principle, and the means of national 
and possibly international unification become 
apparent 

(2) We appeal with equal confidence to 
the sociological and psycho-anal5rtic schools 
of thought as represented, for example, 
by Mr Frank Watts’s “ Abnormal Psy- 
chology ” (formerly " Echo Personalities,” 
pubhshed by AUen & Unwin) The crowd 
instmct is well exploited by sundry con- 
temporary institutions ” V^y,” asks the 
author, ” should the use of social sugges- 
tion be the monopoly of these ? ” ” \^y 
may not the educator make thera- 
peutic and mspirational use of suggestion ” 
— and m particular of crowd suggestion — 
by means of ” commemoration days, 
swool honours celebrations and other 
festivals ? ” We would add that such 
devices, based on the fact that mass 
emotions axe impossible of awakenmg m 
small class-rooms, would very probably 
Mjrve another end besides that of inspira- 
tkm'; they would immaosely reduce the 


worry and strain of school, and thus might 
very well get iid of many of the ” lepios- 
sions ” which, to the psvcho-analyst, seem 
at the loot of much inelhcicncy and un- 
happiness Celebrations exist in altogctlu r 
another legion and atmospheic than that 
of immediate school “ results,” and thtir 
establishment might bring a hcahhy 
rhythm of mental activity m winch im- 
pression would alternate with expicssion, 
mass activities with iiidividicil actmties, 
the spiritual side of life with the tcrhmcal 
or executive 

But our mam argument, s«> fai as wo 
rely upon the psycho-anal>tie standpoint, 
IS that, by means oi mass methods, 
emotionalised “ comph*\t*s ” oi lh< best 
kind can be created on a iargi sf ale We 
trace much of the inolhciemy and flaula- 
ness of contemporaiy lii( (.imong otii 
statesmen as well as among huml>lt i 
folk) to the absence of siuh < motionalwd 
“complexes ” fiom eaily i<hi< at i<ai 

(3) We appeal, thirdij, to the d pos- 
teriori evidence of works like “ Ihe ,\imy 
and Religion” (Marmillan) as evidence* 
that existent cducation.d uiulniu'ry his 
failed almost totally on the* ‘‘pmtual sale, 
despite the many contiovcisK's of the list 
hall century and the assignment ol a 
disproportionate amount ol st hool tiiiu to 
religious or biblical mslnution Ihe 
failure to convey even adequate gi ogtaph- 
ical and historical mfoimation on biblual 
topics IS to be noted side by side with the 
fafiure to convey a code of condurt even 
approximately complete I'urtluT, that 
the instruction has conspicuously faih d to 
make the Central Figure of the Now 1 csta- 
ment a living figuic is not surprising when 
the conditions of instruction are known 
We would add that, in our opinion, all 
such failures were inevitable so long as 
the laws of asthetic appreciation were new 
or unknown to the best teachers, and the 
instruction was put indiscnminatcly into 
the hands of all teachers, whether best, or 
good, or poor, or bad, and was wven, we 
would add, amid conditions that were 
often positively squalid The notion of 
splendour has scarcely yet attached itself 
to instruction on spiritual topics 

In two other recent books, wntten by 
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very difierenL men, in veiy different 
stales, and with vciy different undcilymg 
pliilo'-ophies, we discover conhrmatoiy 
evidence that an employment for certam 
parpobcs of niass methods of education 
may help to solve some of the world's 
giavest difficulties 

(4) Behind the iiony, behind the fooling, 
of Mr Bernaid Shaw’s " Back to Methu- 
selah,” we find the author at work on the 
problem of how to invigorate the human 
mind =0 as to make it adequate for the 
difhcult tasks befoie it Most men, our 
author implies, live and dir as sehoolboys , 
hfe IS too shott foi thorn to attain wisdom. 
An < xtension of its years is needed 

Ihe diama is a jtst, but the pioblem 
at the baek ol it is not Why should most 
men’s lives consist laigcly in unlcainmg 
the euois they pick up, oi acquiring by 
sad (\i>crunee ccitam lessons that might 
coneeivabl'y have been conveyed by a 
rcfoinied education^ It is obvious that 
methods of t due, it ion arc somehow dis- 
tifssingly uneconomu al of time and effoit 
Vast masses of sheer ignorance — ^remov- 
able Ignorance- -remain , but what is 
pel haps worse is the low temperature of 
«‘dueation , the pupil too often leaves 
scho(»l without enthusiasm for any one of 
the foul idcsils above mentioned, or for any 
fraction of any one of them 1 his lowness 
of ttmpcTatuie is, again, uneconomical to 
the highest dc*gree , " enthusnasm will 

confjucr diliiculties ” , ” where there’s a 
will theie's a way ” Education has laigcly 
been wasted if this enthusiasm and wiU 
jjower have not been awakened 1 o dream 
of a substantial prolongation of life is 
fantastic , to dream of an intensification 
of life IS not. “I his is our dream 

(5) Ihe second recent book to which we 
appeal IS Mr. Wells’s " Salvaging of Civi- 
lisation,'' in which the demand for an 
intensification of educational effort by a 
sheer economising of resources — ^by the 

P revention of waste — ^is the mam theme 
Sfe, offer only two cnticisms of a book 
with which we on the whole agree (and 
which, indeed, repeats almost verbally 
many of our past arguments on behalf of 
a common basis of ideas for all mankmd) , 
we suggest that Mr. Wells has not provided 


adequate machinery for eraotionalismg 
education, for calhng forth motives , and 
we suggest that he has almost ignored the 
function of Beauty We consider that the 
unification of mankmd is more likely to 
begin at the feet of Beauty (especially 
musical and poetical Beauty) than at the 
feet of Truth, though we hope that the 
former worship will lead on towards the 
latter Whether ” Beauty is Truth, Truth 
Beauty " or not, we feel confident that 
if only we could check the tendency to 
separation, segregation, sectarianism, and 
sectionalism, by drawing people together 
in bettei ways than the present (football 
matches, variety entertainments, etc ), 
the possibihty of an ultimate, however dis- 
tant, common understanding of Truth 
would nse mto view Mr Wells begins at 
the wiong end owmg, probably, to his 
comparative lack of interest in music and 
poetry We are as enthusiastic as he for 
the spread of scientific and historical truth, 
and Pioposal III of our scheme is a 
definite contnbution to this, but we have 
little behef that mankind will care much 
for Truth until their emotional needs are 
better satisfied than at present 

(6) The formula ” Common Memories ” 
sums up a large part of our proposals We 
doubt whether any controversialist of the 
present day, either m the rehgious or the 
rationalistic camps, beheves that vathm a 
thousand years the world will have 
accepted his particular scheme of behef 
It may be called " dogmatic ” in the one 
case or ” scientific ” in the other , we 
doubt, as we say, whether any senous andl 
thoughtful person looks forward confi- 
dently to the triumph of his creed *' Not 
common dogmas but common memories ” we 
would urge — sweet memories, mspirmg 
memones, consolmg memones And these 
memones, we believe, would not only 
supply a bmdmg cement between man and 
man, man and woman, sect and sect, race 
and race, but they would, m the words of 
our poet, bmd the years “ each to each ” 
The mystic memones of childhood would 
sweeten, consecrate, and comfort the 
otherwise dreary years when active life is 
past 

(7) We would add, at the expense of 
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appeanng fantastic, that we interpret 
many of the most sinister phenomena of 
the present day as due to the absence of 
forms of social meeting that are alike 
beautiful, inspiring, and not divoiced 
from truth The vast increase of super- 
stition among the masses (and even among 
men with some knowledge of science who 
cannot reconcile themselves to the loss of 
their relatives in wai) , the feverish crav- 
ing for the excitements of gossip, gambling, 
and the hke , the looser standards of 
morals , and the general atmosphere of 
suspicion — all these, we believe, would 
be partially corrected if people could 
come together at the feet of inspiring, 
consohng or calming ideas incarnated in 
artistic form Obviously, we are here 
not thinkmg only of celebrations for 
children already at Sheffield Mr Arnold 
Freeman has organised celebrations for 
adults 

(8) We find in the recent movement, 
partly Montessonan, m favour of indi- 
vidual work m schools, another argument 
m favour of mass methods At first sight 
the opposition of standpoints seems ex- 
treme , the school unit of the Montes- 
sonan IS the child, not the class of forty 
or more children,, the unit for us is the 
assembly of two hundred or twenty 
hundred children or adults But there is 
no real opposition Individual methods 
have their place — a. very much neglected 
place But mass methods, too, have their 
place for reasons we have dsewhere stated, 
and we beheve that many of the motives 
and ideals that are necessary for the child 
if he IS to be persistent and successful in 
his mdmdual work can be best impressed 
by the employment of mass methods The 
class imit, in our opinion, is too big for 
many purposes and too small for others , 
Its exact value, m the light of this double 
attack upon it, can hardly at present be 
determined 

(9) As at present advised we can see 
the elements of a complete system of 
spintual or humanistic culture in a com- 
bination of three t 3 ^es of celebration 
which we are calling the Memonal, the 
Homage, and the Service t 5 ?pes Indeed, 
the lait two taken alone would supply the 


essentials of such a system, while Memonii 
celebrations (compaiativclv easy to fiamc) 
and Recital cclebiations (loosci in stiuc 
tuie than the other types) and a few 
Seasonal oi Anmvci s,ii y celebi ations w-ouid 
clothe the scheme with iich an i .iiti active 
detail 

A Homage celebration is d( vised n, 
honour of the leading Liiidn ot huiii in 
benefactor Saints’ Days give i niiit of 
this kind of cckbiaiion, but W( l,nl to 
see why the Saint is alum n'oithy ol 
honour and icmc m bianco , we con-,idei 
that there may b(‘ twenty oi fifty sa* h 
kinds of bcncfactoi (the Ailist, the 
Scientist, the Mother, ) \ Hoimge 

celebration bccouKS a Memonal (chbi.i- 
tion when a specific pcison w honouud, 
and a Scivicc tthbialion tdien it inds 
with a kind of dedication to iht* *' si j viu* ” 
of some great idea 

(10) Our policy includes other elanu nts 
than the cclebiation, it im ludi s a right of 
entiy for earnest and able persons who 
have a message to dehvti But w» dis ^ent 
from any light of entry until the splendid 
atmosphere icndereil possible by the cele- 
brational method has been sujiphed In 
that atmosphere the noliler side of the 
acci edited visitoi would bi'ionii' I'niplui- 
sised, his narrowness ,md fan.it itisni would 
shed their baser and iidain their finer 
qualities 

(11) It IS obvious to any thoughtful 
student of our scheme th.it some features 
of It bear a resembl.ince to religious 
worship at its b(‘st It is equ.illy obvious 
that we have widened the idea of worship 
very considerably We desire, m con- 
clusion, to emphasise the f.ul that, as 
conceived by out selves, celebrations are 
not concerts, not show-days on which 
selected children can perform, not ordinary 
lessons, not occasional functions to which 
enterprising head teachers can invite 
managers They are part of a large policy 
of spintual enlightenment and invigor- 
ation , as such they should be considered 
at once m all their beanngs by responsible 
educationists or the fallacy of the idea 
should be exposed In this mst connexion, 
however, the fact remains that there is no 
obvious alternative to our proposals 
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except a continuance of class-room me- 
thods, which ivory sincere and well- 
informed obs' rvoi legards as having 
utteily failed on ihe spiiitual side To 
the allegation that a celebiation may 
beconit formal and dull we reply that 
edmo L ill ol tile pusent teaching on 
sp’riuu 1 topics js .^orsi. ihciti dpll, and that 
conipli to diJhuss 111 connexion with the 
jHi'^int.itioii of jhie nmsie, poetr}'^ and 
ibelonc is lol prouiblc unless teachcis 
an uMich moil lardicieni. than oven 
I hen tnenii's olligt 


F.-nruMJ ON ill CLLaiRviioN Policy 

(1) ilu ]*apej K'piodufod .ibovc, and 
load at Ihe iSurlli ot Jmgland Kducation 
fonhiuue on j.inuaiv bib, 1922, is a 
very coiifK n .id siimniaiy of ccitain lead- 
ing nigUMji nt ■. in hivoui of the celebration 
policy I lull [loluy i* still a plastic one , 
now aignnu'uts in favoui of it may be 
discovon d, old aigumonts may be modi- 
li(‘d , above .ill, tho actual details of 
n l(‘bitdi«>iis even of those already pub- 
lishoil and pi ifonnod — may lequiie much 
inodilu.ilioii // 7\ surely the task of th& 
piTsoHs di'puitd to manufic educatwnal 
aifmrs (at Wlut(‘hall, in University chairs, 
or elsowlurc) to cucouragi, to reject, to 
(levilop, to modify, or to do something with 
this polity A ii w solitary woikcrs have 
no .inthonty to lall togither musicians, 
artists, cloigy, and other interested per- 
sons in order that the policy may be 
liioiougUly canvassed Nor should the 
said few woikers be expected to find the 
funds with wluih to ciiculato, say, a 
hundred draft celebrations for the purpose 
of collecting suggestions , nor to hire halls 
and eng.ige reciters and soloists for experi- 
mental work on celebrations Nor can 
publishers bo expected to take unhmited 
financial nsks while official educationists 
are making up their minds, or, rather, 
pursuing the policy of “ wait and see " 

If the “ Empire Day " and " Shakes- 
peare Day ” Celebrations represent a sound 
educational policy, the only questions 
that remain arc as to the extent and the 
details of that policy. And the matter 
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is urgent, for leasons — ^among others — 
given below 

(2) The recent much-praised memor- 
andum, ‘‘The Teaching of English in 
England,” contains food for reflection 
v/ith legard to the present question 

We rejoice in the stress laid m that 
memorandum on the ‘‘ unifj mg tendency " 
(p 21) of a common tiaihmg in Enghsh 
speech, on the need of ‘‘ linlang together 
the mental life ot all classes,” and 
‘‘ initiating all English children into a 
fellowship ” (p 15), and on “ furnishing 
a common meeting-ground for great 
niimbeis ol men and women ” (p 23) 
We have been emphasismg these same 
things foi seveial years 

Wc rejoice in the recommendation that 
the Bible should be lecognised as a vehicle 
of Enghsh as well as of leligion 

The recommended enrolment of a 
‘‘ fraternity of (voluntary) itmerant 
preachers on English Literature ” (p 25) 
to act as helpers in ordinary schools is, 
of course, oui own ‘‘ nght of entry ” 
proposal in a nanower form We 
want all “ charismatic ” persons to be 
admitted 

The distmction (p 309 and passim) 
between mark-earning subjects — subjects 
that can be readily ‘‘ examined ” — and 
subjects that can not is, of course, funda- 
mental to our own proposals ‘‘ Bible, 
literatuie, music, history and certain 
other subjects should be not so 

much ‘ learned ’ as ‘ Ambibed ’ ” (S F of 
R , p 8) And elsewhere (p 150) the 
memorandum says, boldly, that “ liter- 
ature, not being a knowledge subject, 
cannot and should not, be txm^it It is 
to be commumcated ” 

In fact, our writers come up (almost) to 
our very standpomt, and then stop, un- 
conscious how far they have gone and 
what the next step should be Literature 
IS ” awkward material for class-room 
purposes ” “ The very atmosphere of the 
idass-room is one in which the 

wings of poetry cannot readily beat ” 
(p. 150) So, too, say we, and not only of 
poetry hui of most kumamstic and spiritual 
things. And, therefore, we ^vocate the 
abohtion of class-room methods in these 
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subjects except for preparatory and sup- 
plementary purposes We go beyond the 
memorandum m these respects 

We see m celebiations a means of giving 
good models oj Enghsh speech — a point in- 
adequately recognised by the authors We 
also lay stress, not merely on the need of 
common speech, but of common memories 
— again a point inadequately recognised 
Thirdly, we emphasise the importance and 
impressiveness of mass methods — a point, 
we think, entirely overlooked in the 
memorandum 

(3) On one point the memorandum is 
bolder than we, and has transmitted this 
boldness to ourselves We have hitherto 
been modest in our hope that some slight 
feehng of world-unity would be created 
by celebrational means If, as the memor- 
andum pomts out (pp 67-8), the English 
language is rapidly becoimng the one tnter- 
national language, then Enghsh poetry, 
prose and thought "mil necessarily occupy a 
privileged position in the future Those who 
frame celebrations for England or the 
British Colonies or the United States have 
only to be wise and they will be framing 
celebrations for the world " Consider 
fwhat nation it is whereof ye are • 

By all concurrence of signs God is 

decreemg to begm some new and great 
pcauod, [revealing] Himself to His servants 
and, as His manner is, first to His English- 
men ” Milton's prophecy is nearer to 
realisation now than in his own stormy 
time “ What wants there ? " 

Nothmg, we suggest, but educational 
leadership ! 

(4) It IS mcomprehensible to us why 
our statesmen and educationists, in times 
when Leagues of Nations and Washington 
Conferences are m the air, do not realise 
the possibilities of the celebrational method 
It IS particularly incomprehensible why 
our Bntish statesmen do not see that if, 
two years ago, every school in England 
had been domg “ Honour to India " (a 
draft celebration on India was some time 
back submitted to the most promment 
educatiomst m England), a very different 
feehng would now be prevaihng m that 

And similarly with all the 
oenmtdies of the world, whether parts of 


the Bntish Empire or not Give us the 
means — and the> consist of little more than 
the salary of a single sclioolmastei for a 
year, together with the neccssaiy author- 
ity to invite helpeis and critics — ^and we 
will draft celebrations in honoui of nearly 
every nation and race in the world With 
the increasing prcdominanc c of the English 
tongue, the spiiitual effect of such cele- 
brations would, unless we gravely eir, be 
enormous 

The importance of the mittci is not 
meiely international , it com cins llie 
internal haimony of oui n.ttion At this 
moment representatives of “tlie Cluu< h(>s” 
are meeting to draw up a coni on Lit on 
the question of ” religion in s< hools ” Yt 1 
it is cvidtni to all that tht“y have no nt w 
educational piinciple to guide them and 
that there is nothing to be cvporled from 
thtir deliberations c\c( pt soim thing iin 
utterably commonplace Meanwlnh* the 
Colonies, too, want a nv'ssagc, and the 
Mother Country has none to give 

And, meanwhile, we would faiiallv add, 
there are millions of projile craving lot 
beauty, for inspiration, for guidance, for 
fellowship, and our proposiiK would 
supply these things and supply Ihcuu - 
CHEAP 1 

Notes on Certain CFirBRArioNs 

Until our education.ll statesmen {if any 
exist) supply facilities, evcTytlnng m this 
line must be tentative and fiecjuently 
commonplace At the present stage of thcj 
question no “ Third Book of Celebrations " 
is hkely to appear, though there is material 
already available for a Third, hourth, .ind 
Fifth Book The brief noti*s below may, 
however, suggest experimental work to 
earnest educationists — to organisers of 
adult meetings as well as to sc.hool teachers 

Criticisms and suggestions are solicited, 
and in some cases fuller notes can be supplied 
through the post But we repeat that the next 
important step is not with us, nor with the 
publishers, but with men in educational 
authority 

Meuorial Celbbratxoms. 

Robert Owen and WtUtam Blake 
double celebration. Botb man were 
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enemies of tlic “ dark satanic mills ” that 
rose in England %inth the industrial revo- 
lution Blake pre iched meicy and a New 
England — a New Jeiusalem — ^m passionate 
lyiics , Owen began to build up that New 
EngkmJ 

“ The Jerusalem Song ” (Blake music 
by Pairy) , " The Divine Image ” (Blake 
tune by Spohr No 24 in “ Hymns of 
Modern Thought ”) , “ The Hymn of the 
City *' (1 arrant No 12 in " The Fellow- 
ship Hymn Book ”) supply the music 
Recitations from Blake and discourses on 
the two men supply the rest Scripture 
may be added 

Joan of At 0 — h. celebration, embracing 
onie or all of the following elements 
vielody of “ He was despised ” (Handel) , 
“In <) Cicrman foicst ” (Macdowell) , 
“ hu< Music ” ('Wagnei's " Ring ”) Also 
Sciiptui»‘ (“ Song of Deborah ’*} , 
“ han w» 11 ” passage fiom Schillci ’s “ Maid 
of Dileans", lines from Shakespeare's 
“ King Heniv tin Sixth " , “ Arms and 
the Man “ (Ilieodoio Roberts) 

Kcais — Stanzas from Shelley’s 
“ Adonais ” and readings 01 recitals from 
Keats Musk, both Ijnic and elegiac, 
Sibelius’s “ I'lnlandia,” Chopin’s “ Pre- 
lude 4, ( )p 28,’’ C hopin's “ Nocturne 2, 
Op 15,” Chaminade, “ Elevation ’’ 

IIOMAGL ClLLBKAIIONS 

Ihe Man of Science — This is an 
elaborate “ homage ’’ celebration, with 
Aristotle, Roger Bacon, and Francis 
Bacon .is leading figures, and " The Magic 
Mute “ of Mo/«irt supplying the musical 
element It stresses the ideals and the 
diflicultics of science (some voices raised 
in tiiticism of science are included) 
Among the musical items are 

(1) The sturdy Overture to " The 
Magic Flute “ 

(2) The “ Truth *’ motif 

(3) The verses below, adapted to the 
tune of “ Within this hallowed dwelling ’’ 

[(4) (5) Pamma's song and the dosing 
chorus are possible additions ] 

There are possibilities in the “ question 
and smswer" music at the begimnng of 


Chopin’s *' Scherzo ’’ in B flat minoi 
(Op 31) and Beethoven’s “ Concerto “ 
No 4 (Op 58), Andante 

la those fair Halls of Wisdom, 

Where Science has her fane, 

Man claims his noblest kingdom 
And breaks his age-long chain , 

Heaven smiling weds with joyous Earth, 

And countless blessings come to bath 

The toil of generations 

Has built those mighty Halls , 

The chosen blood of nations 
Is welding firm its walls , 

Each soaring turret lifts to fame 
Some glorious or forgotten name 

[With Warfare's prepa’-ations 
No more those Halls shall sound. 

Nor triumphs of the nations 

On bloodstained fields be found , 

To nobler contests, holier deeds, 

The banner of great Science leads ] 

In Wisdom's holy College 
Revenge and rancour cease , 

Who honours Truth and Knowledge 
I earns well the waj^s of peace , 

Error and grief affrighted flee 
When Virtue dwells with Verity 

Our praise shall rise unceasing^ 

Our thankfulness endure. 

For Wisdom's high mcreasmg 
That brings the World her cure , 

That bears to aid of prophet's dream 
A cleansing fire and guiding gleam 

Health — ^May be a “ service ’’ cele- 
bration endmg m a dedication, or one of 
the “ Memorial ’’ or “ Homage ’’ tsqie 
{eg, va. Honour of Chadwick, the great 
apostle of pubhc health) Music from 
Gluck's “ Orpheus ” Orpheus, Hercules, 
and otliers conquered death by bnnging 
Eurydice, Alcestis from Hades , 

hence the appropnateness of the music 
The chief items are 

(1) Che faro I have lost my Eurydice 

(2) “ Who IS this mortal one ^ ’’ 

(3) The lovely ballet music of the Spints 
m Elysium, and the following verse 
(recurrent) adapted to the air, “ On these 
meadows are sill happy-hearted ” 

On the lawns and fair hill-tops of Health- 
land Godlike and happy beings dwell ; 

Far, far below are the Fenkmds of Folly, 
and all is well 
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[" With such melodies, M Gluck, a man 
could found a new religion ”] 

Service Celebrations 

League of Nations — See " A First 
Book of S C pp 55 The celebration 
will close, however, with Milton’s words 
(adapted) " Go on hand in hand, 

0 nations never to be disunited > Be the 
praise and the heroic song of all posterity f 
Join your invincible might to do worthy and 
Godlike deeds , and then he that seeks to 
break your union, a cleaving curse be his 
inheritance to all generations ” 

The City — ^Music, " The Jerusalem 
Song ” and " The H 3 nnn of the City ” (see 
above) , for London also “ The Ballad of 
London River ” (May B 3 nron music by 
Borland) Perhaps some of the (civic) 

Meistersinger " music Scripture pas- 
sages (“ the holy city, New Jerusalem,” 
etc ) , Aristotle on society , the 
Pencles-Thucydides speech Dedication 
as follows 

We will never bring disgrace to this, our city, 
by any act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor ever 
desert our suffering comrades in the ranks , we 
will fight for the ideals and sacred things of the 
city, both alone and with many , wo will revere 
and obey the city's laws, and do our best to 
incite a like respect and reverence in those above 
us who are prone to annul or set them at 
nought , we will strive unceasmgly to quicken 
the public’s sense of civic duty Thus, in all 
these ways, we will transmit this city not only 
not less, but greater, belter, and more beautiful 
than it was transmitted to us 

The Home — ^Music, sundry songs , but 
also the Second Movement of the " Sonata 
Appassionata ” linked with and accom- 
panying Wordsworth’s " Skylark ” The 
skylark is ” true to the kindred points of 
Heaven and Home,” and returns “ home ” 
after its voyage in the sky, so, too, does 
the melody I Sundry poems and passages, 
scnptural and others Dedication as 
follows 

We will seek to give the word " home " a 
charm beyond all other words We will seek to 
fill our homes with beauty We will not allow 
to be less wholesome, fragrant, orderly, 
and pleasant than it lies m our power to make 
them We will give welcome to fresh air and 
sanshfiie, to flowers and music and culture, to 
i^ghtar and kmdness 


We have also draft cclcbiations on the 
following, as well as othei topics 
Memorial Celebrations Wordsworth, 
Beethoven, Schubert 
Homage The Biologist, The Geologist, 
The Astronomer, fht. Negio, Iho Actoi, 
Spam, Bohemia 

Seasonal bpting, Autumn, Winter 
Recital Magellan, DiaLe and Daraii 
(Poit Julian in Patagonia ') 

SUGGESTED OUILINE OF V 
GENERAL "SIAR” CELEIUIVTION 

1 Music Sung Intoc ition 

2 Hymn (See Hirvlu oi< ini Star, 
January, 1923, pagi 23) 

3 Choius (including aii<ln net ) “ Spi'aK 
— ^for Thy seivant In an tli ” Choir siivjis 
first verse, then all join 

4 Shoit account <»f tlu* In.lotv <»1 the 
Older, and tnbule to tin KmiI* is 

5 Instrumental music 

6 Short address! s (Ihrei ininulfs ea« h) 
on "The Woild’s Nc*!*d ” in Scuine, 
Religion, Politics, Alt, So( m 1 Rdation- 
ships 

Songs " Arise, O Sim ' ” (Day) , 
" Dawn Song ” (Fogg) 

Reading from Budilin -.t Senptuie (See 
Theosophist Watch lower, Oitobu, 1923) 
Chorus " Strong Son of God ” 

Short Addicss " I he World’-. Hope ” 
Song " The Heart Woishiji-. ” (Holst) 
Invocation ii cited (le.id) m unison by 
all "A Jaji.mese Prayi i ” 

Chorus " <ro, Ltihoui On ” 

The Choir " Angels Holy ” 

Note — I his pi ogi amine, <*'.|)e( lally items 
4 and 6, could be v.xncd 

A jAPANfbSl* PKAyhK 

0, Thou Whose eyes are t lear, whose eyes 
are kind, Whose eyes aie full of sweet- 
ness , 

O, Thou lovely One, with Thy face so 
beautiful , 

0, Thou for ever shmmg like the Sun, 
Thou, Sunhke in the ways of Thy 
mercy , 

Pour Light upon the world. 
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“ After Many Days ” 

By Dorothy Ewens 


1 happonofl oti lUe tnracc 

I 1h j I'.ul (iinod wdl, though Iiene 
had lound it uincasiiigly dilhcult to 
Jlovv tli(‘ d(‘hcious food pio\ided, 
and .li tei \vai ds tuc had gone out to 
onjoy the evonmg’s cool on the high 
teirace that nn the length of the house, 
and ( onimatided one of the Imost views m 
Kent 

It had btui iho whim of Julius 
iiammoiid, imne-owiici and millionaire, 
to lake his bnd(‘ stiaight to her future 
home, .iiid now his hand swept ovti the 
wide prosjHsl, pointing out the different 
biauty spols wnh a propnctaiy an 

lie m.uh* a lorn lul lignie in his evening 
< lollies. Ins hullel iuMd with its massive 
jaw and look of aiiogant sticngth outlined 
against tlie waiia brick of the old 
hons(‘ 

Tlu’ie had bc'en a Noiinaii castle on the 
site 111 fouuei times, aiul fragments of 
tessi llat<‘<l pavi'iiu nl, coins and such like, 
boie witness to the yet caihei existence of 
a Roman vilLi 

At his fi(t a fliglit of steps led to the 
garden below, a mass of glowing colour, 
except wh<‘ie a mutilated statue of Venus, 
whuh hail Ix-en dug up in the grounds, 
bent to admiit‘ her iclU'Ction in the lily- 
studded w.itei of a pool 

ills wife ksint .igainst the balustrade 
On her baie wiist was a curious mole, 
bearing a rough resf^mblance to some 
animal, the only blemish on the haunting 
perfection of her beauty She fingered the 
long rope of pearls she woie, one of his 
wedding gifts, and watched him through 
down-dropped lids How prosperous he 
looked, she thought, like a man who had 
always got what he wanted He had 
wanted her She had resisted at first, but 
then it had seemed a fine thmg to sacrifice 


herself that her mother might knou 
comfoit in her old age, her sister be able 
to afford the artistic training for which she 
longed The thought had sustained hei 
during the day , even in those moments 
when, alone in the car, he had pulled hei 
to him and she had felt the new sense of 
possession in his kisses — but now she was 
not so sure The beauty of the Jime 
evening filled her with revolt against the 
fate she had willed for herself She 
remembei ed Bernard They had been boy 
and girl lovers, but he was in Canada, 
struggling to keep body and soul together, 
and she was the wife of Juhus Hammond 
She was suddenly conscious of a strange 
sensation Everything seemed blurred, 
different Even her husband’s voice 
sounded unfamiliar, as though he spoke 
a tongue she did not understand 
She looked at the house Where were 
its gables, its high chimneys ^ 

In their place was a low white buildmg, 
sunounded by colonnades, and now the 
quiet was broken by the brazen challenge 
of a trumpet 

And Julius — What on earth had 
happened to his clothes ^ In place of the 
familiar black and white, he wore a tumc- 
like garment, with something red and 
flowing draped about his shoulders It 
suited him, she thought It gave him 
a new air of dignity , if only he hadn’t 
spoilt it all by that ndiculous wreath 
She looked dowm at her own dress, 
a Pans creation of rose colour and silver 
In its place was a scanty garment of dull 
blue, showing bare legs and feet and, to 
complete her stupefaction, she saw that 
on her wnst a bear had been rudely 
tattooed And with that discovery came 
a sense as though a curtain had been 
snatched away 
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Where was her lover, the mighty hunter, 
whose cognisance she bore upon her 
wnst ^ This gross, dominant man was 
the enemy, who had captured her and 
meant to bend her to his will 

He moved closer to her and, to escape 
him, she pressed her body agamst the 
balustrade She was conscious of the 
chill of the stone, of the sharp edge cutting 
into her flesh Words came from his lips , 
meanmgless, though their purpoit was 
plain enough 

Wild thoughts of flight flashed through 
her mind — but the villa had high walls, 
and there were soldiers who would run 
her down, jeermg at her struggles to 
escape 

The man came nearer still His eyes 
gleamed , his hands touched her neck 
Wild revolt seized her as she fumbled m 
the breast of her robe for the knife she had 
kept hidden , at last her fingers closed on 
something, and she struck at him with all 
her strength 

She saw his look of satisfaction change 
to astomshment and fury as he staggered 
back , then he missed his footing and 
pitched headlong down the steps, to he m 
a crumpled heap at the bottom She 
cned aloud in her vengeful exultation, 
words that were famihar and yet strange, 
but they must have reached the house as 
a cry of distress, for m a few moments a 
footman came hurrying down the terrace 
At sight of his livery, Irene caught at 
the balustrade for support 

What had happened ? The Roman — 
where was he ? 

She looked down at her dress The 
sunset hght was reflected in its rosy folds, 
and m the sheen of the pearls about her 
neck Behind her the tall bnck chimneys 
of the old house lifted into the quiet air 
and, by the hly pool, the statue of Venus 
bent above the tranquil water, as though 
in admiration of her beauty On her 
wnst, the mole still showed its hkeness to 
some animal — a hear, perhaps Nothing 


was changed except that, at the foot of the 
steps, a man lay, a man m conventional 
evening dress, with his head twisted 
grotesquely beneath him — ^her husband, 
Julius Hammond 

“ Did you call. Madam ^ '' the man 
asked, respectfully, as he came up Then 
his eyes fell on the huddled figure, and he 
drew back, his eyes round with aslomsli- 
ment 

He fell,'* Irene said ** He did not 
know the steps were so neai " 

The words died in her throat foi, 
clenched in her right hand was a fan, 
a miniature affair of lace and tortoisoshcil, 
and now she saw that the lace was lorn, 
the sticks splintered as from a blow 
With a feeling of sick hoiroi slu‘ let it fall 
What had she done ^ But the growing 
terror on the servant's face roused hex to 
action 

Help me," she sai<i authoritatively, 
and together they raist^d the falkii man 
His head dangled limply No bn^ath 
came from the- parted lips that still 
seemed to keep their convulsion of lage, 
and again they laid him clown 

" Telephone for the doctor at onci 
Irene said " I wish to stay hcTe alone 
imtil he comes " 

Before the fio/en calm of her vou(* the 
man's protest died away, and he hurried 
to do her bidding 

Left alone, Irene rose to lu*r ft <*t and 
looked down on the body of the niiin who 
had been her husband for a ft w houis 
Overhead the sky was crimson and gold, 
and the ineffable peac<‘ of th<* tweiung 
filled her soul with its hcMling c aim h'or 
the moment she knew neitiier fear nor 
horror It seemed to her that an age-old 
debt had been paid 

" Forgive me, Julius," she said aloud , 
" It was fate " 

But from the dead man's hjps came no 
sound, only his eyes stared before him, as 
though seeking the answer to some nddle 
he could not understand 



3froin ®ur pads Corresponbent 


U JM intern I tioiuil trHisloae des 

Rili<,ioiis -><‘1 (ju”ut k 8 Octobie . la. 
SoiDonni i Rriis Un ^land nombre do 
sav’nts, lull tUan'ii’ <iuc li'niais out isbure 
Icur comoi'is ctUe intf ics'-i’ntc ridiiilcstation 
«tu Ui vtloppcineni ciuc pisiid I’etiidt scientiliquc 
(les question < loli^ieiises 

M <<ohlfl d''Vvull* incrabn de T \.cadc.Tiic 
dc IJclgiquc, bii } Cr I'ri7Lr, piofes&eur k 
1 Univusitc (k (auibiidgc tl M I'd Potticr, 
jnunbre d< I'liV.titut, ont "icccpte la pn idencc 
d’hoaiK m 

Paimi les eonummie 1 t»oas annoncets, il laut 
sigualci tout paitieulu lernent cellcs dc MM 
Maik fUldwiu (Ijiltirinui), A iiayet (Pane), 
f>I<M li (Sti 1 >bouig), IJoinicd (Pilcrini), Gojjucl 
(jiugiubcrt (Piri'-), Hdler (Ilndai>£Atl, 
krighn^ei (l>iu\c!le->) Loiiy (Pans), Naville 
(<ie‘iu.\t), Kdtelhiu (I'ujs), Cillus \on Wettu 
(ITpuI), /uliusla (V irsovic) 

Vou 1 k i onipti i< iidu dt la preinitrc seance 
dn (ontjits, pns dan-, k Omtidicn 

" I a gia«(l< salle (k ductorat, qui i dcjti 
oiitciidu kintdi discus'- ions s( lentikqucs, rcums- 
wiit -lUr ks huK dll publit loninit sur I’cstiadc, 
(k-. savaut-> illudics vdius di tous ks coins du 
nioiuU <U •. ktat I Unis, di I urqiuc, aussi bien 
qut d’Tiuiopt poui })icndri pait a cettc 
mUnssanti inaiiik >kiti(m du dt vcloppcnicnt 
<1 lint' sdcuK knili j<un< c*t dtja ndie d» 
Ksiiltais 

" la prisidtut iln Connie trorganisalion, M 
(Airk's itiupiK birt, proitsstur k la Isicnltc dcs 
It 11 It'S dt i’uns, iiipptUe spirituellcinent que 
noirt SorlHitiiK t but pitdt'slmct a rdunir un tcl 
tougrts I)t> 12r>7, tn eftet, Jtoliert Sorbon ne 
< otis<u la t-il pas sa foiidaiion k l.i science 
it'IigH list 1’ t n'est-t t pas au nom ties tiadilioiis 
taiiioliqius quo Messieurs dc Soibonnt, plus 
tard, tonstakn'iit Its hardies const queue cs dc 
la iKitsCt* dc ik'startts 


“ Mais ' le temps ucs disputes cst clos, relui 
dcs discussions la ’e’iiplaoe,' noas assure M 
Gu.guebert 

Lc cougies actual cst le vivant symbole de 
revolution dcs idees, de cette conquSte de la 
pensce scicnlitiquo qui, aujouidltui, soumet les 
pheuomcnes religieus. au m&ne titoe que tout 
autre pheromene social ^ des metbodes impai- 
tiales ct ngoureuses d’exegese, de critique et 
d’ttudcs comperees 

" M Goblet d’Aviclla resume cnsuite le roic 
que doit tenir dans le devcloppement de la 
penscc bumaine I’etude scientibque des cboses 
rcligieuses 

“ ‘ L histoire, nous dit-il, ne pent donnet 
qu’une image du passe cl pour peu que cettt' 
reconstitution doive contribuer au progres 
social, il taut que de I’ctude et de la comparaison 
des leligion-i ainsi comprises, nous puissions 
fan c rcssortir la pait que chacune a prise dans la 
loimalion d'une conception snpeneure du devoir 
huniain ' 

" N'est ce pas d’ailleurs a cette fin que tendent 
les associations dc libres-penseurs ct de hbres* 
croyants, en qui M Goblet d'Aviella salue la 
recherche de la religion de I'avam la religion 
de la vciitc 

" Hn teimmant la seance, M HomoUe, au 
nom de I'Academie des Inscriptions, rappelle 
que si lc Congrte d’Histoire des Religions s'ouvre 
^ I'otcasion du ccntenaire de Renan, e'est que 
le maftre a donne a ces etudes I'lmpulsion 
iccondc 

" Si les rtsultats des rechercbes de Renan sent 
aujuurd’hiii dcpasb6>, I'espnt qui les ammait 
demeure ^ tout jamais le mSme I'espnt 
d'lmpartialitd sereine 

“ Les savants rcums en Sorbonne sont fiers 
d’etre tous disciples du penseur qui a voulu que 
ffit grav£e sur sa tombe cette devise de toute 
sa vie Ve,niaiem dtlext (j’ai pref6:^ la v6nt€) ” 


jfrom ®ur Hmerican Corresponbent 


T wo mutually exclusive systems are 
struggling side by side m Amenca to solve 
the mnumerable conflicts between em- 
ployer and employee Which w to prove the 
better solution ? And, scaniung deeper, is 
either system a probable solution of this most 
vital problem ? 


T he First System is the standardisation of 
indus^ and its aggregation into nmts of 
tremendous size In these the heads of the 
plants and even tiie heads of departments find 
it physically impossible to keep personal contact 
■with the workman Some years smee it ■was 
the custom for these large corporations to be 
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conducted by Boatds of Directois composed 
largely of bankers, lawyers, and capitalists holding 
their meetings in large cities frequently hundreds 
of iniiftg distant fiora the sites of the factoiics 
whose activities they were directmg This 
worked badly 

Nowadays many of these large businesses have 
as Boards of Directors giaduates from the 
factories and pUnts themselves men who arc 
thoroughly posted and well equipped 

These boards meet usualH in the, plants them- 
selves 

Neveitheless size prohibits personal contact 
with the men It was among businesses of this 
large size that most of the disastrous strikes 
formerly occuned, with all their attendant 
hatred, sufEermg and multiplication of human 
ills 

* *■ *■ 

O F late years these stiikes have betome far 
less frequent, and when they do occur 
are accompanied by perceptibly less 
hatred and lawlessness Many leasons no doubt 
have helped to bring about this consummation so 
devoutly to be wished, a dimmishcd domination 
of labour umons by their Keltic members bemg 
one of them 

♦ * t 

B ut the chief leason, one ventures to con- 
clude, IS the growing adoption by these 
corporations of measures for the generil 
welfare of the employees Such desirable 
measures as those described in some detail in the 
October, 1923 , Herald of the Star under this 
department have been spreadmg with striking 
rapidity during the last nvc years 

« « * 

T hese efforts by the corporations are the 
ones usually referred to os Old-Age 
Pensions, Health and Accident Insurance, 
Improved Sanitation, Trade Schools, Better 
Housmg, Gardens, Own Your Home Aids, 
Safety first Measures, Shortei Homs and Highei 
Production, Organised Games, Free Libraries, 
Sanatonums, Vacations with Full Pay, Fresh 
Air Factories, Daylight Benches, Profit bhaiing, 
and Stock Ownership by Employees 

ns* 

S OON this page will give a synopsis of the 
remarkable efforts along these lines by the 
widely known National Cash Register 


Company, of Dajloi, Ohio la bthilf oi then 
employees 

* < 

I T IS perhaps too caily to tint t'le^e 
welfaie pi ins arc htlpCil but c tiiunh mo'-t 
of them conduce to the 'louth of the spuil 
of Brotherhood 1 1 is, ol ( oip it , only !>i c lusc ot 
their great stimulus to the oiiit ot Drotluihood 
that these achicvtnient ne dicussid tl »!! 
in these letters to the latuintis ot tae Oidi v o’ 
the Stu in ttie Cast 


N O doubt iniav it uhi-, ait boud by ttici 
rciteriterl disi iNsion uni pi-i tluui In 
Such 1 would itnund fh.it tlif lit id of Ihi 
Order of the Stai la tin J 1 d bi .t'-ltd tb.it 
these tacts be pimtul I 1* \ bin rlueetU 
upon what is jitrliap- h'l ni t dibit ult mtl 
complea piattuil piuldtiii lb >1 lh< (oiniii^ 
Teacher mil hud iw.uti'i'' Hum m ibi (jU'iioUm, 
world 

4 1 

A BF J ] EK Knowb d / ot flu .iib|i ( t set uu 
greatly noedid In Hit vi ( niijtinfy <•! 
the mt mbcis ot tlu Oidti Hit wafer 
travelled soniew li.it with ly n}*oii hvi (oniinn'ls 
meeting many mt min 1 1 of Hit <hdi‘i thioiijdioul 
the world, and its.ilJi no othi 1 Inidyol tdui.ifid 
people so umufoinud and so niismliuimd iijiuii 
this subject 

* ♦ • 

T he Second Sjsttiu is fhit nun 11 n Uiiig 
a veiy high |X)mf ot <lt vt loptm ui m fin 
textile nulls of ^oilh ( aroliua and Soiif li 
Carolina and adj.uent sf.itt • jhis *ysttin fit 
increasing huui.in h<i])]mu‘is of tniploy(i> mil 
be desf nbed n< xf month 
Certainly Ixith systtrus have (cmlubufttf 
something of value as they Imth iiukasc to 
operation, the <>m qua turn ol flu Yew hii to 
come 

4 » * 

itMERlCAN mcnilxis ol flu Oidti ut 
Lk ddtght{‘d to weltonu ag.im the lit id ol 
Jkour Order .iml the Set u iaty «»f oui Orth 1 
Mr Krishnamuiti and Mi Nityan.uui.i to this 
country for a prolonged stay ih<v ate due to 
arrive in Ntw Yoik t»u Ntivemlnr 1 st I hey 
plan to proutal at ome to tht Ojai Valley (pro 
nounced " Ohi "), Gibhirma, where they 
ten months reeditly No public woik is con 
templated at this time 
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T he lurthday relebiations ol Di Annie 
Jjcsanl \ (It to a certain extent curtailed, 
due to her vciy paimul knee, which had 
a n lipse on acLOimt ol the visit to Bangalore, 
bit the usual T S Oatht nuf? in the hall w^as 
held Jt whi< h she clistiibiited her biithdiy 
inessn^t Al tin sxmc «ath(iing the students 
ind st ift of thu h^ational University and 
Piign School ofleied hei tluir actings and 
puiats uert ])re^eaUd on bclialf of 1 S Lodges 
all Over Indi t J he Sinskiit h>mn sung by the 
bn^s was vtrv inipit '.sm and was of special 
ap]>eal to \\ t Ui on account of the beautiful 
toni. ami rh\ thm 

The public nuv ting held in the Gokhalc Hall 
on behalf ol tiu N.itionid Home Rule League 
w IS nu unpitcc (U ntt d sut ctss Political leaders 
of al! p lilies hul githoicd — even a man like 
Ml Sityimuiti, who till leccntly was one of 
h( 1 slinut^esl ciitKS, was picscnt 1 here were 
boim voy imi »pctxht*> made, and the meeting 
Wi> ni unpin Mhubd sikcca and showed that 
the tid< of publn oinuioii w is gndually turning 
111 hei ia\oiu llu fcihug i*- gaming ground 
thtf tlu nu thod of non t oopci ition tiis been 
a snail md a chlusiou and the sweet piomiscs 
oi Ml (i in<nu It iv(‘ tmmd out to be bitter dcad- 
sia ftuit , \AnU 1 h( imthod putlorw'iid by Dr 
Hcsiut, It, thii ot hi tliunal Convention, is 
lindmg suppoitns Ironi all <iuartei*» 

It ¥ 

M rs lihSANT has just returned from 
Knntba Kouam «iftei a heaxy two days' 
])K>giaiimit U seems to be a wf «ikness 
in India Ihit they like to listen to numberless 
hxtuii^, but if is luvd look(»d at from the 
iKturer's point of vuw Wink kdurers may 
l)( willing to hi sUiightoml," it is extremely 
thoughtless to fill up a programme with 
nunib(rie*ss k‘<fnres Mrs iitsani has come 
biuk very tired, «ind with another relapse, 
ueiKling perfect rest It is only to be hoped 
that her knot will be ]X rfee tly strong before the 
heavy work in count i lion with the Annual 
Convention at Huiaies 

« « 

M r ARUNDALL has been turning his 
atte ntion of late to youth movements m 
general He gave a wonderful lecture in 
connection with the inauguration of the Brother- 
hood Campaign It was a Cali to the youth of 
tht world to give up the prejudices of the older 
generation, to lake courage and break away from 
the soubkillmg traditions of the past, and to 
lay a better foundation for the world of the 
future It was titily an inspired message and it 
would be well if it secured a wider publicity 
through the Hbrald The youth of the world 
seem to be eager to change the present situation 
of hatred axtd lU-wiU, and their desire has found 


expression in ^ anous modem movements like 
the Scout and Guide movements, the Oidei ot 
the New Age, the Fraternity of Young Thco- 
sophists and other kindred movements Mi 
Arundale has also published a pamphlet called 
the ** Brotherhood of Youth," which gives a 
suivey of the present situation anil makes an 
appeal to the youth of the world to break away 
from present traditions and take the lead in their 
own hands 

ISIi A^rundale has just been touring tl^e western 
part of the Madias Presidency and spreading this 
message to the youths and maidens He has also 
given lectures on Iheosophy, Star Politics, 
Scouting and Education — amountmg to six on 
some days He is an enthusiastic lecturer and 
new^s comes that he has strained his tnroat to 
hoarseness One orlj hopes that he does not 
do permanent mjuiy to his throat An inspirer 
of the youth like him must go out all over the 
world at present and spread his message of 
peace and goodwill among the young in exery 
countij It IS to be hoped that a tour round 
the world \»fill be anang^ for him befoie long 

« 4 ; 

T he article entitled " The Path " m the 
October number of the Herald, has 
cicattd a sensation and the other two 
instalments will be awaited with eagerness and 
impatience A well-known literary cntic ranks it 
as a work of a very high order, while mystics will 
find undiluted joy m such wiitmg Our Chiefs' 
power of expression and the forcefulness of style 
IS well n igh overwhelming Knshnaji must have 
left the shore of England by now and wall soon be 
in the midst of the Californian hills again The 
love and devotion of Indian Star members will 
iollow him there and one only hopes that there 
will be no feelings of regret associated with 
them, for it must bo remembered that however 
enjoyable to the sender an emotion of regret may 
be, to the lecipient it may be a source of worry, 
like d number of flies buzzmg about the head 

3|t « « 

S TAR members all over the world will be 
sorry to hear that India has lost one of its 
foremost Star members, Rai Bahadar 
Purnendu Marayan Sinha, General Secretary of 
the Indian Section of the Theosophical Society 
He was a great scholar and a staunch supporter of 
Dr Besant m all her spheres of activity The 
loss to the Theosophical Society m India will be 
great, as it will be difficult to fill the post of 
Gener^ Secretary by any one at once so tactful, 
enthusiastic, scholarly and devoted He was an 
mterpreter of Hmdu traditions in the hght of 
Theosophy and had recently published several 
books on the subject May peace be with him 
and may he return soon to serve the Lord ! 
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MESSAGE FROM MR BRY\N— RECOIsSTRUClION Oil ( J- VbS KKt \KI‘ -DI' MOCR\CN 
AT THE H\GUE— THE ORPHEUS DRAMATIC CIRCLE 01« GOr K\ E:\10MH- \ WOilDD 
REQUIEM— THE FEDERVTION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES— Kl- I«U( 1 1- SinDi-NL^ 
THE CHILD’S RIGHT AND PROHIBITION— PROBLEM Oi \RMA\'‘N.S JCANLA 

SOUTHCOTT'S MYSTERY BOX 


M rs FRANCES ADNEY of California 
hau> sent the following message which she 
received from Mr William J tunings 
Bryan for the Herald of the Star 

** World peace is possible only on the basis 
of friendship and co-operation The past 
has shown that no pennanent peace can rest 
upon force or terrorism Our nation must 
lead the way , no other nation enjoys as ours 
does the confidence of the world in its 
disinterestedness ” 

« w * 

T he Rt Hon J R Cl 3 mes, M P , speaking 
at a meeting at the Kensington Town Hall 
on " Reconstruction or Class Warfare ” 
said Reconstruction is another word for all 
reforms which are worth having Wo cannot 
reform the matenal side of the world unless we 
observe the moml laws True spiritual and 
ethical influence must guide the footsteps of 
reconstructiomsts and statesmen if social 
conditions are to be kept abreast of the ideas 
which the oullions of people in the present 
generation have conceived Nearly all industnal 
and social conflicts have their roots m a ceaseless 
struggle over the apportionment of the products 
of labour, both of hand and brain Profits or 
rewards for one aspect of service are m conflict 
with wages demanded for manual labour In 
this conation we have the central fact of the 
class struggle It is not a fact which rests upon 
agitation Agitation is only the label which tells 
ns what it is Agitators do not make either the 
conflicts or the gnevances They merely announce 
them It 18 clear, however, that great economic 
changes in this country can only amve and endure 
by commumty consent Present-day needs are 
urgent, and fundamental clianges may be long 
delayed Can we find some solution in new forms 
of co-operative effort in which all would get the 
due rewards of individual exertion while each 
would gam something from the common 
endeavour ? A settlement could not be found m 
crude or one-sided profit'Shanng schemes It 
would have to be sought through a medium of 
a real partnership between workers, owners, and 
management, and would have to bo accompanied 
bv a due share of workers* control and responsi- 
Mbty for the conduct of the industries in which 
they weaw employed. Nothing, however, will 


avail unless nu’tin’ f v<,tiijn utcMtl. ,n o 
duung commodilus »t a piK* wjlhir the 
CipaCltj Ol OUl (AtrS<<l> tlAlOIi’. is to 1»U\ II, r 1 ' 
Prospentj cannot bt rt iinu! In ciUttivi 

peace pohu we le .toi< t1i« lo t m.ir ,io om 
loieign trade 

T he lolloping 1 . tr ]>oi t<<l from 1 lit H "'in 
“ Before the soltbti . of tin lot il <nins«»n 
ft 11 in to show tht Ji i lit to, mu totht Qiittn 
of the NctlurliUids tilt ( oTinitantlt i td tlu tjt\ 
asked whether an>nnt liati it niph s of t <t«i mntt 
against this show oi allt ''KUit < ttitht M(,inuh\, 
whereupon eightten (has'-tui'- twt iit> two 
Grenadiers, and four strgt,mts .Itwid tmt fmm 
Ihcranks Ihese wen e \< inplt d fioni limi*; past ” 

* « * 

R eaders of tin hisraid wiii i>f gud to 

know that Mrs ( ampbt 11 ( li.ippt 11 h.is now 
sufliuentlyrteovendfitinitht t (itttstdiur 
serious illnc'ss last wmttr tore suiiu lu'i dianutie 
work once more 

The Orpheus Dramatic ( irclt of Bountt mouth, 
a company of Star niemlw rs anti I ht osophist ,, 
traine d and led by he r, has n < t ntly givt n " 1 hi 
Gate of Vision ’’mthe (hureh Vtimlionu , 

assisted by local people 
The keynote of tlu play is I ove anti StrvKt^ 
as the only things for the futun of tlu woild 
In the beginning of the sietmd Att the Angtl 
Messenger says “ Each Soul alont upon the 
mountain top must seu* tlu Mystic lieauty, must 
hear the Voice, and in the Silence di die ate itself 
to Service Then shall the Gate of Visum open 
wide and, passing through, the seeking Soul siiall 
find the glory of the Kingdom " 

At the e nd of the Third Act the Ange 1 sa}^ 

" The Gate of Vision is before you all, 

The Kingdom is within your very souls , 

The starlit path is vetted in mists of Earth, 

But breath of Prayer shall sweepthem idlaude. 
Showing the glory of your lost ideals 
As beacons in the darkness— the Christ 
Waits patiently for men to svake, 

To see the Vision, and vnth steadfast hearts 
To walk among their fellows, teaching Love " 

The oommay is now tskmg this Brotherhood 
play around to varfoas Womn's Insidttttes. 
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Those who wcaC pic^tnl rt llio Inauguration 
of tne Wclih Natioiiftl So^itty oi the 1 S an 
Cardili List yi ar wdl r< member the cnthusiabtic 
leecptioii ciceorcic d to the Uvo m5£:tcrv plays 
produced bv Mis ChaDpell on that occasion, and 
many of our Can idian i » arh will i emember her 
achieve mcnls in this hnc in \ ancouver in those 
distant day ** be foiie tlu. M >i 

We anctiel}/ hop* tint lui luaitJi tvili soon 
permit of Itr vioitin^ other localitus in this 
countiy -^nd ti amne; smiUi conipanicb to cai^y 
on this beautiful iiid mo-^t cifccti\c \va\ of 
spreadinc spiritual me and idt ils 

1 « » 

A MUlint'DE, includint, the Viincc of 
Wtlcs ind l-^nnce George, Dominion 
Ministers, and lepresc nt iti\ t s of the 
Embissies and Legations, Idled the Albert Htll, 
1 ondoii, on A^mistic ♦ Da\ to hstc n to A 
World Rf quicni,*' composed b^ Ml J H Foulds 
of Manrhestf r It was a h •■tival commcmoiation 
foi those who fell in the War, orr;ani*»cd in aid of 
the liiitish Legion Ihe woik, \vhieh contains 
clfc elm and appr <iling numbe rs, v as admnably 
pf T fc#rin( d -wit h 1 lu aicl ol a large chenr < omposed 
of contingents fiom sejme fifteen Ic iding choial 
org uiisations, a nd 1 he loloistjwcre vci\ capable 

jT n s 

T HL Labour Ihibiishmg Company has 
issued “ I lu luduation of 13ritish In- 
dustrus,'" a woik >v]ii< h itmmds one of 
those huidbook-fc of fon igu aimies pupaicd by 
the IJxitish \N tt Oitue, li is admittedly a 
dc'sc njitiou ol i hostile organisation T ike those 
handbook*, it is .i innn of aciuiaU infoxmation, 
isstu <1 in «i coinpie t and h ind> form 

The ougm and <l( vdopinent of the FBI are 
skctelud out, and its infliunct upon British 
industiy duniig tlu seven yeais of its cMstenre 
IS < It ally shown Atuong the many points 
brought to light art its lesponsibihty foi the 
breaking of the governmental pledge to adopt 
the Saukty Ktqxirt in the coal industiy m 1919, 
its sin toss in thwarting tlu idedncity Supply 
Bill m the simt year, its instrununtality m 
set nrmg the abolition of the h xress Profits Duty, 
and nunu rous instiint es of a similar nature 
On page 59 we nad *' lu the collapse of 1921 
<ind 1922, the hederation was out to defend the 
position wlmh the c apitahst control of industry 
had hrouglit al>out, to protect profits in the period 
of shrm kmg demand h very imiJortant industry 
had been heavily over-capitahsed during the 
boom period 1 o pay interest on this inflated 
capital, inflated profits had to be earned , but in 
order to earn these profits the inflated level of 
pncee had to be maintained Capitalists there- 
fore, restricted their output to prevent the fall 
But this policy only intensified the evil that it 
was meant to solve, unemployment rapidly 
Increased with the reduced production, and 
capitalism^ with the desperation of an animal at 
bay# ttmied to its attack on the wages of the 


norkcis Thus mdasLi;^ was indeed figitiag for 
its life ' 

One %\ondt.ri> when Labour will begm to realise 
wheie this inflated capital comes from, and so at 
last get at tne root of the cmI instead of carrying 
on a hopeless struc,-;le agamst its eflects 

Ml tne quotations, except wheie otherwise 
stated arc from the FBI , scrupu- 

lous fairness is ol^erved throughout This 
foiras No V of a senes of “ Studies in Labour 
and Capital," well got up, and oi handy pocket 
size It IS an invaluable book of reierence, and 
should be in the hands of all who are interested, 
from whatcvci point of view, m the mdustnal 
pioblem 

I T IS difficult to understand and realise the 
hardships of the fieice battle for existence 
which the poor student h?s to fight at the 
present time, when abject ix)\erty is not an 
exception but the rule amongst students As 
sons of the crushed intellectual middle class, the 
Austria n students naturally are as poor as their 
parents llicre are no private lessons to be had, 
lor nobody can pay for such extravagances But 
lehef IS now possible by means of the students* 
own economic organisation Where there used 
to be mdilTcrence and despair, there is now keen- 
ness and enthusiasm This is a great step for- 
ward Lor to help students to help themselves 
IS the high aim of the European Student Relief 
Really, a moic noble work can scarcely be 
imagined The poor Austrian students are 
woithy of help, for out of their rank and file will 
come the men who are destmed to finish the 
great woik of rescue of the wrecked State which 
has been so hopefully inaugurated by the League 
of Nations 

Not only is this so, but the European Student 
Relief, by helping the students of all countnes 
in Europe and m the world to co-operate with 
each other, is doing a great work for the students, 
as well as for the future m ways of understanding 
and friendship I believe the work of the 
European Student Relief to be of inestimable 
practical value for the students of each nation, 
as well as ol great importance for the future 

t ♦ * 

M ISS IREDALE has seen the Russian 
refugee students m Serbia, and wites 
** I was impressed with the vital 
importance of helpmg these students They are 
fine people, and are working their way through 
their university course, earning their living 
in the lowest possible forms of manual labour — 
as stonebreakers, street repairers, scavengers, 
scrubbmg floors in caf^s and restaurants — any 
and every possible kmd of hard manual work 
Every single student, man and woman, is domg 
everything in his or her power to cany on m 
the universities at terrible cost They really 
have not chough to eat to keep body and soul 
together Many, many days their food is only 
tea and bread 
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" The men live in absolutely packed ' dormi- 
tones ' I saw in these dormitories two single 
beds packed closely together where three 
students slept with one blanket stretched acioss 
the two beds I saw that these students had 
nowhere to study, and technical and engineering 
students had to kneel by their bedsides in ordei 
to be able to do the drawing necessary for their 
work ^ese barracks in which they Ine have 
no water laid on They have to walk some con- 
siderable distance to get water with which to 
wash They have only two miserable basins 
in which 200 boys have to clean themselves every 
day They have little clothmg, and absolutely, 
literally, no comforts Ihey have not got the 
necessities of life They are strangers in a 
strange land, and desperately lonely and sad 

" Finally, these Russian refugee students are 
worth helping, and Serbia needs them desper- 
ately for her reconstruction The students of 
Serbia tell me they do not need any help They 
can carry on, thanks to the larger Government 
grant which they get , but their Russian com- 
rades, who only get 400 instead of 600 dinars per 
month, are in a terrible plight Serbia can 
absorb these 2,000 Russian refugee students, 
whom she is hospitably receivmg These men 
will die on their feet before they will give up 
the hope of framing to help in the service of the 
world Above all thmgs, they count on getting 
back to Russia They long for the day when 
they will be able to return, equipped as engineers, 
doctors, etc , to take part in the recons^ction 
of Russia ” 

4i 


M r guy HAYLER, Plesident of the 
World Prohibition Federation, hat> 
published a pamphlet (Id ), The 
Child's foght and Prohibition " Fortunately 
the child's right to be well educated is> being 
recognised by all parties, but the right to be 
well-bom of sober and healthy parents is often 
jeopardised and too often thwarted by the 
ravages of alcohol, which not only has a blight- 
ing induence on a child before it is bom, but 
prevents the full development of the nervous 
system after the child is bora 

« 

T he temble burden of armaments under 
which the whole civilised world is groaning 
IS a problem of such vital concern to all that 
a book throwing any light on the question is to 
be eagerly welcomed In '"The Problem of 
Armaments," by A G Knock, published by 
Macmillan, we have the results of a vast amount 
of work, results which amply justify the labour 
spent by presenting m short compass a mass of 
infonnation on many aspects of the subject 
The stupendous sums spent on warlike pre- 
parations by the vanous nations, and the growth 
oi national debts between 1900 and 1920, are 
mntteiB about wbmh we all have more or less 


vague ideas hue \\c hoxt them set out lu 
black and white CasualtK*>, war pensur^ 
liabilities, naval and mcrcjntile nioime looses, 
production of munition^-, the divtrsion <>i lal>ovi 
from productive industry, aie tome of the inanv 
matters gone into 

The authoi is to be eon^ialulatcd on Inxin^, 
from statistics pu pored on many different 
systems, and in mciii\ dilieunl units, reduced 
the figures to o common bisi , without which 
comparison is impossible 

The conclusions arrived at irc, however, di - 
appointing Instead of ^eiking Iht (conoinu 
conditions which force the Piitnun into conflict, 
he repeats the i>opul*r cry that ainiimcut*' an 
the cause of war, and that tin onl\ miudv 
voluntary disarm muni \s long as wi h #vf 
unaltered the conditions whuh miessilah an 
economic stniggk ioi (\isUnf< betwten in- 
dustrial nations, to nnagnu that we lie gom f 
to prevent war by aii> coruciUd <h*‘arniainuit, 
IS to delude ouiselvcs with a v tin hopt , as w< d 
might we exptcl to impiovc the wtallnr by 
tampering with tin biiomttii 

Whether on< agues with tin t (;iu hiSj<Ji‘s 
arrived at or not, oin < annot but Im 1 graft Ini 
to a writer who, as a lahrmr of lovt , has piuvuh d 
us with su< h an invalu ible < olltc tion of mfoim i- 
tion m an eminently nadablt fiuni, tlu <ii>msi 
of the figuies being forgottm in tlu inttn t 
human mteicsi of the disc u> non •> ujiou tluir 
meaning 

♦ 

A n entire change <if bout is now lumg 
made in tht campaign for tlie opuiiiig oi 
^Joanna Southcott's Mystery lk>x ilu 
Heraid of the Star is olfuuilly mtornud by 
the leaders of the movement that for six months 
the Bishops will be hft imdisturbid by 
Southcottian rcpreseiifaiivt s, tlu uason bung 
that, by the conditions, th< l>ox may not \h 
opened between the months of Novemlur and 
May 

We are informed, howevei, that a challenge 
IS to be issued by the Southcott Movement to 
Spiritualists, Thcosophists, lH*hevrn» in ( hnstian 
Science and the Order of the Star m the hast 
Each of these is to be invited to apjxnnt an 
English representative, who is challenged to 
visit the secret headquarters of the movemt nt, 
there to engage in a theologu al discussion 1 he 
object of sue h a meeting is that discussion may 
bring mutual enlightenment, and promote a 
certain amount of co operation m the carrymg 
out of ideals 

The Southcottians claim to be able to prevent 
Spintuahstic phenomena, and to give a ealia- 
factory explanation of the source thereof , and 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is challenged to visit 
the headquarters and produce his phenomena 
there All the expenses of the representatives 
will be paid by the Southcott Movement, which 
claims to have found the Great Teacher 

l»BiUX. 
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‘betters to 

l^L S'lmXTOiN Jivf INDU'^IRJA.L 
CERMA.jMi 

J (jJ iL( lin^PLi^ o iiv St\t 

S iiv, - Ia *.07Taf (. iu)ii Willi the 1 )sl two papers 
coninbited to (olrmns dnd other 

p ipt r^on 1ht‘ ic'Ttu d<i ^rbjcct of destitution 
iu iPdustinl (tciiti w'i'v , I lnv< le^entd many 
kttPi', iuqpii>, md .omr "jUs 

L jfloubLoclIj, j tlii true aa tine ol thr Ira g< d\ 
otcomc > bcttcj I no\,n, then will be a Tfio\ mg 
' n jt< ty to hi Ip I lu re lu lew of us \dio Ccinaol 
^p\Ai S()n<{lim<4, iP money or kuia, to help 
* liildioa wlio u,ii fatiinj the winter with th< 

» intns^ of (loihiiw, Without \v)rnilli in their 
ho*u j oi suhiLifiic food 1t> kc(p <iis^ ise at ba^ 
"ibi IS Uu plr^ht ot TniUioa*« -literally of 
millions- ill (^eim m\ to day 

< iniul tUoiiemI I hate come to the 
<onelns!fui th d niion« llu n^eiieics at work 
to deal wiih Uu iToublf, the ScKut'V ol hriends 
IS se< ond 1o noi*« 

So while I Old it Ir w 1n< nd> nc endea'votumq 
to do MuiKthinp foi the puoi ot Cassel, a. town 
m which I s{Hnt put of Octobei ind iw so 
uiuf h tint w I » <li In lUio?, I U el bound Lo idv^isc 
viiiTMthiar to s< nd llu ir gilt^ lo the Soeicty 
oi luKiuh U 1 <(>, J h Jiop‘'‘',ate, Loiidoih hC 2 

^ ours, etr , 

S L Uessipan 

tOLOTJK ^ND THE bUB( ONSCIOUS 

I o the i diU>r of the Hikmu oi iiu Siar 
Sii,~ I hi [iiH niimbir of >our paper hii<? 
iiuly tvmvul ni lit Auslralui, and 1 hive 
]ust n.id, with umth uittrcst, Mr O J* 
hussi'U's .iiliih cm “(olcmr and Iho Suli- 
I onicicius,” which aiticU deals with the 
physKiil plain cllccts of colour ind then sub- 
const iniii (iiuscs, opeiunt' up a line of thought 
hdiu lio untniu hed hy me 

Having livc'd the gu.vttr part of iny life on 
u.iUr-frontagts to Sj-diity Ha-rboui, with Us 
wonderful expanses and tvir- varying colours, 
lights and sluidcs, i feel that f am in a position 
tb sixak syni[>athetK ally alxmt such things 
I am now living ui Melbourne, and though the 
outlook here is vmiewhat x<*strictefl, there are 
endless op]x>rtunities in this city of tree planted 
Unets anil lovely public and pnvate gardens 
lor the enjoyment of colour Ihe different 
cfiectfi, also, of the higher latitude in the skies, 
greener grass, and numerous deciduous trees, 
from ihe sub-tropical skies and vegetation of 
Sydney, are interesting 
The constant play of this changing colour 
scheme must have a remau’kable building and 
refining effect on a man's subtle bodies, and, 
while fully appreciating the value of Mr h ussell's 
paper, 1 feel that his physical-plane inierpreta- 
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tioxi of coloi’r 13 ixot enough — ^theic niust be on 
occult meaning behind it also 

Fust of 'ill Why is the sky blue, the grass 
gieon, the corn yellow the fire red ’ And is 
there not deeper still some signihcanre in these 
< olour-^ ^ Colour is one of the fundamental attri- 
butes oi cosmic manifestation, each of the seven 
rainbow hues axe representative of one of the 
seven gre?t Forces or Rajs, of which our whole 
by'stem is composed, and cacn connotes a certain 
rate of vibration 

Red is the Martian colour — that of Divine 
Energy — not necessarily destructive It is 
expressed in the element fire on all planes, and 
in the blood \irhich is the vehicle of divine life 
and energy m tlie human and animal kmgdoms 
On tlie astral, or emotional plane, we find this 
red cxpicsscd in passion It is a common 
saying that i man “ sees red ** when under 
the stress of intense emotion, the reason being 
that the native becomes slightly clairvoyant 
and s^es, as well as feels, the passion which 
surges over him When red resolves itself into 
a deep rose-colour, wo find vibrations which 
C’' press the purest form of love 

^ ellow or gold is the sun's colour, and is seen 
on cirth in the golden wheat and the precious 
metal It also represents a form of the Dmne 
Eneigy appearing with red, m the colour of the 
fire, and m those tmy globules floating round us 
m the sunlight, which Bishop Leadbeater has 
described as " fiery lives " These vibrations 
give a high foxm of energy, and are unmis- 
takably connected w ith intelleetnal development 
Ihe distinction may possibly be — allowing, of 
course, for clearness of colour — that yellow is 
the s j nibol and expression of mentality , while 
gold, radiant yellow, is a combination of head 
and heart qualities which express the highest 
wisdom It IS a lemarkable fact that yellow 
flowers arc not pleasing to invalids, the colour 
be mg too stimulating mentally at a time when 
all the vitality is needed for the recuperation 
of bodily health 

Ihe vibiations of pure blue make for devotion, 
and our thoughts naturally turn heavenwards — 
in the old words Above the bright blue sky " 
Green, the colour of sympathy, is that which 
Mother Nature has provided as a background, 
blcndmg with all other colours as the sympa- 
thetic man feels and blends with other types 
and temperaments 

Violet, the colour of refinement and spiritu- 
ality, plays little part in the landscape It is 
seen only, as a rule, in distant mountain views 
or m the shadowy effects of a sunset, even here 
symbolical of idealistic attamment , it is not 
yet for the masses Who knows but that violet 
may play a greater part in physical manifesta- 
tion at a later stage of man’s evolution ? 

Browns and greys, however clear, are un- 
desirable adjuncts to the human aura , but on 
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the physical plane m the colour of earth, -walls, 
and other materials, they form an effective 
foil for the purer colours 

I fully agree with Mr hussell that the subject 
of the " details of development consequent 
upon the use oi colour for particular purposes " 
IS one of great interest and worthy of deeper 
and more extensi\e study than has hitherto 
been given to it 

Yours, etc , 

M E Deane 

ABRAMS^ ELECTRONIC 
REACTIONS 

1 0 the Edtior of the Herald of the Star 

Sir, — In regard to your detailed descriptions* 
of the Electionic Reac-fcions of Abrams, I should 
like to make two corrections Having had 
experience for three years with this method of 
diagnosing, I might pomt out that the method 
of percussion upon the abdomen to elicit re- 
actions IS almost obsolete No modem prac- 
titioner of this method uses percussion, and has 
not, for almost a year and a half , it is inaccurate 
and unreliable The newer method elicits 
reflexes by the use of a glass rod or one of gutta- 
percha This method demands a most delicate 
perception, and can be used by few men It is 
particularly subject to criticism by those who 
have not been able to master it The greatest 
specialists in America sdways use the glass rod 
or one of guttapercha The second correction 
IS m reference to the reflexopbone, which was 
formerly used alone We now use two or three 
at one time, as the disease may have several 
vibratory rates, and it is hopelessly confusmg 
to determine accurately these rates without 
several reflexophones In the mam your article 
was correct, but so many physicians are following 
this -work with deep mteiest that it behoves 
the Herald of the Star to follow its traditional 
custom, and adhere to techmeal accuracy 

The quotations that you have made from 
Peafson*s Magazine have passed into history, 
and the newer methods of diagnosis through 
■the Electronic Reactions of Abrams require a 
higher order of skill than tihe first crude experi- 
ments demanded 

Yours, etc , 

J J Dunning, M D . D O (USA) 

UNHEEDED ANIMAL SUFFERING* 

To the Edtior of the Herald of the Star 

Sir, — I have recently spent several months 
m Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia, and the in- 
credible suffenng which is the daily lot of the 
animals there seems the more piteous as it 
arises mainly from neglect and primitive Arab 
ignorance , not from intentional cruel-ty To 
desenbe the wretched state of the thousands of 
pack-mules and donkeys would savour of the 
description of a murder m detail, with due 
* Mwch number of tkli magacme 


gloating over the number of bloocl-stoin-> ^ 
it to sa'v that most animals ‘■ho\» 
bleeding sores — sometimes a miry as art 
the harness and saddk chaic bait fie h c ^ 
step E-^treme lameness 1-, frequent, 
due to pnimtivc shoe mg, 4 ind to v otV ng 
\/ith their legs 01 bod\ stoicd with hiK 
unhealed bums, sevcial inchc*- cau d b 

branding J his operation npproachts 
tion, and takes some ten It <io * 

drawing slowly \anous designs w*th 
pokeis — often ovt r a joint P irth jntl - ^ 
the Aiab cure and priventist i<fi son » 

For want ol supciMutjn at sorno t»t t 
fotmiLrOii^ dogs suAm unlhinktiblv ( 1 1 t’ 
some half-dozen of all kind'- logethti, in a 1 j m ? 
but little over a ^ ai<i sqii u« , the y are It 1 

for days unihont food or wati> or cha 
then the unclaimed suivivt is aie dcslio^et^ 

Eive chickens lu, drop])Ld tartlt Oy, u* hi 
heaps in the inaiktts with <ianq»^d i, in i 
with their tied It 'b -►kuinttl afttj be iir* taiUttl 
head dowmvaid-^, day 1 d jy , by tb^ b p 
Dming the last <|uirttr ecniniy, 
people have siaccsstnllv wtnktd wdii tlu 
Italians m abolishing Ihubiious tunltn , irti 
have spioad branch .oeutns thioiigtioni th a 
land winch are now sbadily ineita ,11a th< \ i a 
improvement in the tieaf inc^ut eff nunitd-* \\ hat 
has been done once might be dcuu a’» iin ’ 

It IS my earnest desire to find somt Imi *h ih 
animal lovers who will 30m with um in ti vmg I0 
form a similar society, and I invit< 
and enquiries, and will gladly send kalhi, to 
anyone interested 

Yours, c tc , 

hHANi I s K I, 

Hon Sec (Eondon) Koine Stieiety Piob^tJOii oi 
Animals 

LOOKING DACKWAKO INDLliO ' 
To the Editor of the Ufraiu oi rm Si in 
Sir, — ^W ith refereme to M.i.}or 
excellent article lu tin Aitgitst issiu (‘niilUti 
"If the Atom is Itvpjodi’d," I havt nciutlv 
read a very interesting b<x>k, wlntcin the Into 
in the year 2,000 is awakcnttl fioni a tuuuo tt* 
find that the Industrial I'robltin has lain 
solved while he sUpt 

Everyone is employed on tiu work to which 
he or she is most suited, no wagis an* givtn, 
bat every person has a rndit card for thi* same 
value, so no one is riihir than another, and 
snobbishness doi"> not exist In fact it app<*ats 
to be Utopia, and not an impossible one 1 
think, if wc take Major C«al!nway‘s advice and 
get a " move on ” 1 he title of the book w 

" Looking Backward." 2 , 000 - 1 (^ 7 , by Edward 
Bellamy (Published by Frederick Wame and 
Co , London ) 

1 am sure members wiU enjoy it, and will 
afterwards re-read Major Galloway's article, 
and start thinking and I hope acting. 

yours, etc , 

A Mbksxr 




